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1948 Bouuron, A, C., 31, Queen’s Avenue, Muswell Hill, London, N.10. 
nat, hist, ent. 

1948 Bowater, Lt.-Col. W., M.c., B.D.S., T.D., D.L., 41, Calthorpe Road, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, 15. l. heredity, 

1944 Bowpen, S. R. B.sc., A.R.C.8., A.R.I.c., 83, South View, Letch- 
worth, Herts. l. 

1946 Bowser, E. W., 3.p., Tytton Hall, Boston, Lincs. l. 

1946 Boyce, B., 51, South Street, Chichester, Sussex. l. 

1948 Boyes, J. D. C., B.sc., A.R.I.c., A.R.P.8., Wimborne, Millfields, 
Nantwich, Cheshire. Il. 

1946 Braptey, J. D., r.r.x.s., 157, South Park Road, Wimbledon, Lon- 
don, S.W.19. 1. 

1947 Bretuerton, F. F., c.B., M.A., F.R.E.S., Ottershaw Cottage, Otter- 
shaw, Surrey. l. 

1933 Bretr, G. A., B.SC., A.R.C.S., D.I.C.,'F.B.E.8., 2, Claygate Lane, 
Hinchley Wood, Esher, Surrey. ent. 

1940 Britten, H., M.M., F.R.H.S., F.INST.P.A., ‘“Newholme,’’ 21, Toller’s 
Lane, Old Coulsdon, Surrey. ent (Chalcididae). : 

1950 Britton, Rev. F. G., 10, Sandringham Road, Parkstone, Dorset. I. 

1930 Brooxr, Miss W. M. A., ¥.u.8., 300, Philip Lane, London, N.15. 
ec. ent, b, marine life. 

1939 Brown, A. G., L.D.8., R.c.s.ENG., 10, Sutton Close, Eastcote, 
Pinner, Middlesex. J. 

1943 Brown, S. C. S., L.p.8., R.C.8S.ENG., H.D.D.EDIN., 142, Richmond 
Park Road, Bournemouth, Hants. ml, hym. 

19388 Brown, Major S. Hamirton, u.D.s., R.c.8.ENG., 175, Heene Road, 


1936 


Worthing, Sussex, and 48, Cliff High Street, Lewes, Sussex. 1. 
Buc, F. D., Lanternist, 31, Elthorne Road, Holloway Road, 
London, N.19. ec. 


1899-1902 and 1909 Bucxstonr, A. A. W., 94, Rydens Way, Old Wok- 


1927 
1946 


1944 


ing, Surrey. J. 
Burn, G. V., B.A., m.B., ‘* White Gables’? Sandhurst, Kent. 1. 
BurkHarpt, Col. V. R., late R.A., D.8.0., 0.B.E., 6, Basile, Lyttle- 
ton Road, Hong Kong. I. 
Burns, B. S., 1, Jamaica Villas, Stoke Road, Gosport, Hants. I. 


YEAR OF xl 
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1949 


1948 


1938 


1947 


1922 


1948 


Burton, J. F., F.r.b.8., 43, Eversley Road, Charlton, London, 
S.E.7. l. 

Burton, P. J., L.D.8., B.C.8.ENG., F.R.E.S., 1, Marine Parade, 
Lowestoft, Suffolk. 1. 

Burton, R. J., L.D.S., R.C.S.ENG., Greencot, Seaward Avenue, 
Barton-on-Sea, Hants.  l. 

Bussrivce, W. E., ‘‘ Gresham,’’ Bradbourne Park Road, Seven- 
oaks, Kent. l. 

Bususy, lL. C., r.n.8.8., c/o Zoological Society of London, Regent’s 
Park, London, N.W.8. c, hem. 


CaLpERARA, P., A.M.1.E.E., ‘‘ Stratton Lodge,’’ 26, Manor Road, 
Barnet, Herts. l, c. 


1909-22 and 1937 Carprw, Col. P. A. Council, 21a, Thornton Hill, 


1945 


1950 


1945 


1946 
1946 


1946 


1945 


1945 


1936 


1934 


1946 


1935 


1938 


1936 


1923 
1947 


Wimbledon, London, S.W.19. 1. 

Caruier, Stuart BR. W., F.R.£.8., 6, Warwick Buildings, Warwick 
Road, Solihull, Warwickshire. 1, c. 

CaroLsFELp-KRAuseE, A. G., Bredgade 34, Copenhagen-K, Den- 
mark. 1. 

CarpenTeR, Prof. G. D. Hatt, M.B.E., D.M., F.R.E.S., Emeritus 
Hope Professor of Zoology (Entomology) in the University 
of Oxford, Penguelle, Hid’s Copse Road, Cumnor Hill, 
Oxford. ent. 

Carter, R. A., 60, West Street, Dorking, Surrey. ec. 

CuHatmMers-Hunt, Micwart, v.r.£.s., 70, Chestnut Avenue, West 
Wickham, Kent. 1. 

Cuampton, Lt.-Col. C. C., p.s.o., m.a., North Curry, Taunton, 
Somerset. Jl. phot. 

Cuartson, S., 89, Market Street, Stalybridge, Cheshire.  l, 
ent, g. 

Curistiz£, L., Station House, London Road, Hackbridge, Walling- 
ton, Surrey. ent, 

Ciasspy, E. W., F.R.F.8., Vice-President, 91, Bedfont Lane, 
Feltham, Middlesex. I. 

Corr, G. A., M.A., F.c.A., 8, Pilgrims Close, West Humble, 
Dorking, Surrey. 

CorieR, Major A. E., c/o Lloyds Bank, 6, Pall Mall, London, 
S.W.1. I. 

Cotuins, R. J., F.R.E.8., Roslyn, Blackthorne Road, Gt. Bookham, 
Surrey. 1. 

Conver, G. M., M.R.¢.8., L.R.C.P., L.D.S., Birkdale, Outwood Lane, 
Kingswood, Surrey. l. 

Cooper, B. A., B.SC., A.R.C.S., F.R.E.8., 27, Spilsby Road, Boston, 
Lincs. c¢ (Hlateroidea), ecology, ec. ent, 1, nat. phot. (Iafe 
Member.) 

Cork, C. H., 11, Redesdale Street, Chelsea, London, §.W.3. I. 

Cornetivs, J. A., 29, Grangecliffe Gardens, South Norwood, Lon- 
don, 8.F.25. l. 
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1922 


1909 


1918 
1943 


1947 
1950 
1934 


1937 
1918 


1933 


1947 


1949 


1932 


1950 
1947 
1950 


1946 


1937 


1946 


1951 
1927 


1949 
1945 
1948 
1948 
1933 


1930 


Coucuan, L. E., F.n.£.s., c/o Mrs A. Couchman, 82, Newbury 
Road, Bromley, Kent, and 35, Browne Street, West Hobart, 
Tasmania. l. 

Coutson, F. J., Hon. Curator, ‘ Burnigill,’? 24, Springfield 
Avenue, Merton Park, London, S.W.20. c, hem, l. 

Court, T. H., F.n.c.s., ‘‘ Oakleigh,’’ Market Rasen, Lincoln. 
Cousins, Rosert J., A.C.P., M.R.S.T., F.R.E.8., F.R.8.A., ¥F.Z.8., 
‘* Little Courts,’’ East Street, Banwell, Somerset. mo, c. 

Cox, W. A. A., 65, Bamford Road, Bromley, Kent. ent. 

Coxey, S., 17, Mornington Road, Bolton, Lancs. . 

Craske, J. C. B., F.n.£.8., 38, Hinchley Drive, Hinchley Wood, 
Esher, Surrey. l. 

Craske, R. M., 207, King’s Road, Chelsea, London, S.W.3. ent. 

CraururD, CLIFFORD, F.R.E.S., ‘‘ Denny,’’ Bishops Stortford, 
Herts. l. 

Crewpson, R. C. R., F.R.£.8., “‘ The Grange,’’ Delamere, North- 
wich, Cheshire. l, 

Cripps, C. H., 3.a., Bulls Head Farm, Eakley Lanes, Stoke Gold- 
ington, Bletchley, Bucks. 1, rh. (Life Member.) 

Cross, G. S. E., 4.c.t.s.1nc., 31, Avenue Road, Finchley, Lon- 
don, N.12: 7; 

Crow, P. N., ‘‘ Heathcote,’ Bigfrith, Cookham Dean, Berk- 


shire. l. 


CrutrweEtL, G. H. W., Old Ford House, Frome, Somerset. ent, 

CunnincHaAM, D., m.a., 42, Rae Street, Dumfries. I, flora. 

Curt, B. J. A., 33, Fair Oak Road, Bishopstoke, Eastleigh, 
Hants. l. 

Currin, P. W. E., m.c., F.R.E.S., 102, Burdon Lane, Belmont, 
Sutton, Surrey. hym, orth. 

Curtis, A. E., F.R.E.8., ‘‘ The Cottage,’ Ifold Estate, Loxwood, 
Billingshurst, Sussex. l. 

Curtis, W. PARKINSON, F.R.E.S., M.S.B.E., Ladywell Cottage, Tower 
Road, Branksome Park, Bournemouth, Hants. l. 


Daty, D. W., 3, Stonehill Mansions, London, S.W.16. ent. 

Dansy, G. C., ‘‘Sheringham,’’ 31, Albion Road, Sutton, 
Surrey. l. 

D’ Arcy, Miss C. EK. M., The Grange, South Nutfield, Surrey. ent. 

Davipson, A. R., 2, Foster Road, Formby, Liverpool. l, c. 

Day, L. E. H., a.n.p.s., M.B.0.u., 24, Inverness Avenue, West- 
cliffe-on-Sea, Essex. ent, 

Dearne, E., B.SC., F.R.MET.S., F.R.E.S., 10, Bray Road, Speke, 
Liverpool, 19. l. 

DemvtH, R. P., M.A., L.R.1.B.A., 37, Great James Street, London, 
W.O.1. 1. 

Denvit, H. G., F.z.s., F.R.H.S., 4, Warwick Road, Coulsdon, Sur- 
rey. 1, ¢. 
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1947 Dewicx, A. J., Curry Farm, Bradwell-on-Sea, Southminster, 
Essex. l. 

1945 Drxon, C. H., Northbrook Farm, Micheldever, Hants. ent. 

i921 Doron, H. L., 36, Chester Street, Oxford Road, Reading, Berks. 1. 

1939 Dovustepay, B. S., r.R.E.s., Monks Risborough, Aylesbury, Bucks. 
Chalcidoidea. 

1936 Doupney, S. P., ‘‘ Thurne,’’ 110, Foxley Lane, Purley, Surrey. l. 

1930 Duvsrince, B. J., B.A., c/o The Secretariat, Dar-es-Salaam, 
Tanganyika. ent. 

1949 Durrietp, C. A. W., M.c., J.P., F.R.E.8., Pickersdane, Brook, near 
Ashford, Kent. 1, c, hem, homoptera. 

1946 Durry, E. A. J.,¥F.R.E.8., 28, Lansdowne Road, Croydon, Surrey. c. 

1946 Dunsar, J. G., 12, Russell Grove, Mill Hill, London, N.W.7. l. 

1950 Dunx, H. C., ‘‘Pharenden’’, West Road, Berkhamsted, Herts. |. 

1927 Eacurs, T. R., Hon. Editor, 32, Abbey Road, Enfield, Middle- 
Sexen 500: 

1943 Easrmure, D. F., ‘‘ Granta,’’ 43, Muswell Road, Muswell Hill, 
London, N.10. l. 

1937 Easton, N. T., D.F.H., F.R.E.S., Wisborough Lodge, Wisborough 
Green, Sussex. l, g, nat. phot. 

1946 Ecxrorp, A., M.D.CANTAB., M.R.c.S., Strafford House, Boston, 
Lincs. l. 

1948 Ecxrorp, Epwarp, ‘‘ Oldfields,’? Pulford, near Wrexham, Den- 
bigh. L. 

1949 Epwarps, F. H., Rockfield, Abbey Road, Worthing, Sussex. l. 

1945 Epwarps, G. Gravetry, Talbot Croft, St Albans, Herts. l. 

1945 Epwarps, R. C., Arlesley, Pilgrims’ Way, Westerham, Kent. ent. 

1941 Epwarps, Rev. Canon T. G., M.A., F.z.8., Holy Trinity Vicar- 
age, Tulse Hill, London, S.W.2. l. 

1933. Exeoop, W. S., m.A., North Brink, Wisbech, Cambs. l. 

1950 Exus, D. J., 24, Hillside Grove, Mill Hill, London, N.W.7. 1. 

1947 Exuis, J. E., B.sc., 31, Manor Wood Road, Purley, Surrey. 1, d. 

1945 Exzison, R. Evpon, F.n.z.s., 1, Redland Green Road, Bristol, 
and British Legation, Jedda, Saudi Arabia. l. 

1937 Empry, B., F.R.5.8., Brocks Ghyll, Newick, Sussex. l. 

1982 Ennis, L. H., r.c.a., Southery, Milbourne Lane, Esher, Surrey. !. 

1935 Ensor,G.A., ‘Oakleigh,’’ Knoll Road, Dorking, Surrey. 1, hym. 

1947. Evans, Miss E., c/o Royal Entomological Society of London, 41, 
Queen’s Gate, London, S.W.7. 

1945 Evans, L. J., 73, Warren Hill Road, Birmingham, 23. l. 

1946 FarrctoucH, R., ‘‘ Blencathra,’? Deanoak Lane, Leigh, Surrey. 
ent. 

1920 Farmer, J. B., ‘‘ Ashleigh,’’ Beatrice Road, Oxted, Surrey. l, c. 

1947 Farwett, I. G., r.z.n.s., ‘‘ Mayfield Villa,’’ Portmore, Lymington, 
Hants. l. 

1947 Frinpen, G. Sr. Cram, 3.M./N.u.B.c., London, W.C.1. ent. 
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ELECTION. 

1946 Frreuson, L. F., L.p.s., R.c.8., ‘‘ Harley House,’’ Gloucester 
Road, Teddington, Middlesex. c. 

1930 Ferrier, W. J., F.R.E.s., 86, Portnalls Road, Coulsdon, Surrey. 
lL. 

1940 Frenneti, D. W. H., Martyr Worthy Place, Winchester, Hants. l. 

1951 Fieip, J. C., 70, Dudley Drive, Morden, Surrey. Arthropoda. 

19386 Finnigan, W. J., Council, 87, Wickham Avenue, Cheam, Surrey. 
ent, nat. phot. 

1943 Forp, E. B., M.A., D.8C., F.R.S., F.R.E.8., The University Museum, 
Oxford. ent, g. 

1920 Forp, L. T., 3.a., 28, Park Hill Road, Bexley, Kent. lI. 

1941 Forp, R. L. E., F.R.8.8., F.z.8., ‘‘ Dunkeld,’”’ 51, Park Hill Road, 
Bexley, Kent. ent. 

1939 Forster, H. W., 76, Station Road, Chingford, London, E.4. e. 

1915 Foster, T. B., ‘‘ Downlands,’’ 24, York Road, Selsdon, Surrey. 1. 

1933 Fraser, ANGUs, F.R.E.S., ‘“‘ Fern Bank,’’ Sway Road, Brocken- 
hurst, Hants. c. 

1948 Fraser, Lt.-Col. F. C., 1.M.8.RETD., M.D., M.R.C.8., L.R.C.P., 
F.R.E.S., 55, Glenferness Avenue, Winton, Bournemouth, 
Hants. od, n. 

1943 Fraser, G. de C., Warren Mount, Freshfield, near Liverpool. ent. 

1943 Fraser, Mrs G. de C., Warren Mount, Freshfield, near Liverpool. 
ent. 

1945 Fraser, Capt. M. G., ‘* Ennerdale,’? College Avenue, Formby, 
Lanes. c. 

1948 Frazer, J. F. D., B.m., B.cH., 52a, Carlisle Mansions, Carlisle 
Place, London, S.W.1. l. 

1946 FRiepietn, A. IF. E., ‘‘ Wirastal,’’ Bishops Hill, Hutton, Essex. 1. 

1951 Frowawx, Mrs. M. J., Moorhayes, Ringwood, Hants. ent, nat. 
hist. 

1946 Garpiner, B. O. C., v.n.5.s., 34a, Storey’s Way, Cambridge. ent. 

1950 GarpnerR, Mrs. A. A., 62, Dovers Green Road, Reigate, Surrey. 
ent. 

1947 GarpnerR, A. K., F.R.£.8., Council, 29, Glenfield Road, Banstead, 
Surrey. od, l. 

1950 Genr, P. J., 3, Union Road, Wellingborough, Northants. 1. 

1950 Grsnins, M. J., 10, Perryfield Road, Crawley, Sussex. 1. 

1930 Gait, F. T., B.A., F.R.E.8., 25, Manor Rd., Folkestone, Kent. 1. 

1929 Guxree, D. L., F.R.n.s., ‘‘Birchstone’’, Coombe Park, Kingston, 
Surrey. l. 

1950 Goatrr, B., 27, Hiltingbury Road, Chandlers Ford, Hants. 1. 

1946 Gopparp, T. D., r.R.£.8., Long Hoyle Farm, Heyshott, Midhurst, 
Sussex. l. 

1936 Goopsan, B. S., ‘“‘Avondale’’, Dunsfold, Godalming, Surrey. 1. 

1935 Goopurre, F. D., m.a., Lord Wandsworth Agricultural College, 
Long Sutton, Basingstoke, Hants. ec. ent. 

1942 Goopson, A. L., 26, Park Road, Tring, Herts. 1. 
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ELECTION. 

1926 Goroon, D. J., B.a., F.R.E.8., Table Office, House of Commons, 
London, S.W.1. ¢, l. 

1949 Gouin, A. W., 37, Kirkside Road, Blackheath, London, §.E.3. c. 

1936 Gow1ne-Scores, E., F.r.£.8., ‘‘Oakhurst’’, Oakwood Road, Crof- 
ton, Orpington, Kent. 1. 

1924 Grant, F. T., 37, Old Road West, Gravesend, Kent. l, c. 

1950 Greenwoop, K. C., ‘‘Rydal’’, 1, Conyers Avenue, Birkdale, South- 
port, Lancs. l. 

1948 Groves, Miss J. R., B.sc.(HoRT.), F.R.E.8., Research Station, East 
Malling, Maidstone, Kent, and 3, Spencer Drive, Hast Finch- 
ley, London, N.2. ent. 

1950 Gutty, J. G., Howells Bank Farm, Ringmer, Sussex. l. 

1946 Gummer, C. M., 14, Manor Road, Deal, Kent. I. 

1947 Haccett, G. M., F.R.z.s., 1, Torton Hill, Arundel, Sussex. l, ent. 

1949 Hatt, Stewart Scott, c.B., M.SC., F.R.AE.S., 7, Ashburn Place, 
London, S.W.7. 

1944 Hammonp, H. E., F.n.z.s., 16, Elton Grove, Birmingham, 27. 
1, ent. 

1949 Hanson, S. M., F.R.E.s., 167, Gunnersbury Park, Ealing, Lon- 
don, W.5. Ll. 

1948 Harsortite, A. H. H., Kenwood, Valley Road, Bude, N. Corn- 
wall. l. 

1943 Harps, C. H., F.r.E.s., 40, Riverdale Road, Plumstead, London, 
S:H.18. U. 

1902 Hare, BE. J., c.B.E., F.R.E.8., Harrow Place, Pinden, Dartford, 
Kent. l. 

1943 Harper, Comdr. G. W., R.N., F.R.E.S., ‘‘Bramblewood’’, Bushby 
Avenue, Rustington, Sussex. I. 

1936 Harris, W. H. A., ‘‘ Kemel,’’ Oak Tree Close, Stanmore, Middle- 
Sexe, th 

1951 Harrison-Gray, M., 16, Carlton House Terrace, London, S.W.1. 
Saturnudae. 

1924 Harwoop, P., rr.e.s., Ardinsh, Kincraig, Inverness-shire, N.B. 
hs Be 

1950 Hartrcuer, F. L., F.x.5.8., 18, St. Edmund’s Drive, Stanmore, 
Middx. d, ent. 

1927 Haweoop, D. A., 2, Kingsmead Road, Tulse Hill, London, 
S.W.2. l. 

1924 Hawkins, C. N., F.r.£.8., 23, Wilton Crescent, Wimbledon, Lon- 
loin, SEMI, 05 @s Oe 

1988 Haynes, R. F., 132, Fairfield Drive, Dorking, Surrey. 1. 

1923 Haywarp, Capt. K. J., F.R.E.S., F.Z.8., F.R.G.8., Instituto Miguel 
Lillo, Calle Miguel Lillo, 205, Tucuman, Republica Argentina. 
lL, orn, c. 

1935 Hepers, A. V., F.R.E.8., ‘‘ Ballavale,’’ Santon, Isle of Man. lI. 

1920 Hemmine, A. FRANCIS, C.M.G., 0.B.E., F.Z.8., F.R.E.S8., 28, Park 


Village East, Regents Park, London, N.W.1. 1. 
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1924 Henperson, J. L., Hon. Treaswrer, 6, Haydn Avenue, Purley, 
Surrey. ¢. 

1951 Hersutor, C., 31 Av. d’EKylau, 16e, Paris, France. 

1949 Herrine, J. E., 2, Adam Street, Burnham-on-Sea, Somerset. 
ent, lL. 

1945 Hesuorp, Mrs E. A., ‘ Belfield,’’ Poplar Road, Burnham-on-Sea, 
Somerset. l. nat. hist. 

1931 Hestop, I. R. P., m.a., F.n.B.s., ‘‘ Belfield,’? Poplar Road, Burn- 
ham-on-Sea, Somerset. l, nat. hist. 

1946 Hewson, F., F.R.E.8s., 23, Thornhill Drive, Gaisby, Shipley, 
Yorks. Ll, hym parasitica. 

1948 Hickin, N. F., PH.D., B.sc., F.R.E.S., Plummers, Bletchingley, 
Surrey. ¢. 

1948 Huituasy, J. D., ¥.z.8., F.R.E.8., 85, Cholmley Gardens, London, 
N.W.6. ent. 

1945 Hinton, H. E., PH.D., B.sc., F.R.E.8., Department of Zoology, 
Bristol University, Bristol, Glos. 

1944 Hircuins, Capt. P. E. N., B.se., Sicklebank, Horam, Sussex. 
ent. 

1949 Hoare-Warp, J. W., Box’s Farm, Horsted Keynes, Sussex. l. 

1943. Hotiesone, Comr. L. H. T., 0.B.£., R.N., F.R.E.S., Mombasa In- 
stitute of Muslim Education, P.O. Private Bag, Mombasa, 
Kenya. 

1950 Hotioway, P. H., F.R.E.s., Warwick House, Four Oak, Eastleigh, 
Hants. l. 

1946 Hotroyp, Gorge C., ‘S Silver Birches,’’ 8, Elmside, Onslow Vil- 
lage, Guildford, Surrey, l. 

1950 Honryspourne, T. J., F.R.E.S., ‘‘ Laceys,’? 97, Birchwood Road, 
Wilmington, Dartford, Kent. l. 

1945 Howarp, A. P., 19, Limes Avenue, Mill Hill, London, N.W.7. ent. 

1927 Howarp, J. O. T., m.a., Council, 551a, Finchley Road, London, 
NeWi3s ol. 

1931 Howarth, T. G., B.E.M., F.R.E.S., F.z.S., President, 77, Woodland 
Rise, Muswell Hill, London, N.10. 1. 

1951 Howern, P. R., Kingsettle Stud, Cholderton, Salisbury, Wilts. 
I, hym. 

1934 Hueers, H. C., F.r.n.s., 65, Eastwood Boulevarde, Westcliff-on- 
Sea, Essex. 1, ent. 

1929 Huaues, Arnotp W., 11, Hayden Road, Aylesbury, Bucks. l. 

1939 Huis, L. G., F.c.8., F.R.M.S., F.R.E.S., Chemistry Branch, Mili- 
tary College of Science, Shrivenham, near Swindon, Wilts. 
ent. 

1947 Humpnurey, S. W., Pear Tree House, Roade, Northamptonshire. 
l, rh. (Life Member.) 

1946 Huvrrer, D. G., 41, Garston Old Road, Liverpool, 19. 1. 

1933 Hurcnines, H. R., 127, Chadacre Road, Stoneleigh, Surrey. lI. 
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1950 Hype, G. E., F.R.E.s., 20, Woodhouse Road, Doncaster, Yorks. 
L, od. 

1950 Hypr-Wyarttr, B., 108, Lindsay Road, Worcester Park, Surrey. 
od, c, l. 

1940 Jackson, Capt. Recinatp A., O©.B.E., R.N., F.R.E.8S., Middle 
Farm House, Codford St. Mary, Warminster, Wilts. ent, l. 

1923 Jacoss, S. N. A., s.B.sT.J., F.R.p.S., Trustee and Council, ‘‘Ditch- 
ling’, 54, Hayes Lane, Bromley, Kent. ml, eml. 

1936 James, W. H., 6, Westlands Court, Dorking Road, Epsom, Sur- 
rey. l. 

1948 Janson, D. B., 44, Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1. ent. 
(life Member). 

1928 Janson, O. J., F.R.E.S., Recorder, 15, Kingshill Crescent, St 
Albans, Herts, or 46, Beresford Road, Hornsey, London, 
N.8. ent. 

1942 Jaques, J. M., 12, Coulsdon Road, Coulsdon, Surrey. l. 

1925 Jarvis, C. MacKecunip, F.t.s., 15, Kingcroft Road, Harpenden, 
Herts. c. 

1938 Jarvis, F. V. L., B.sc., ‘‘Corbiere’’, 38, Greencourt Drive, Bognor 
Regis, Sussex. l, g. 

1947 Jarvis, R. L., 13, Jackson Road, Bromley, Kent. l. 

1947 Jay, E. P., Surrey Cottage, Littlehampton, Sussex. l. 

1951 Jerrerson, T. W., 37, Riversdale Terrace, Sunderland, Co. Dur- 
ham. l. 

1948 Jrrrs, G. A. T., Nunsholme, 20, Scarthoe Road, Grimsby, Lincs. 
I, ent. 

1945 Jounson, Brigadier G. F., c.3.£., p.s.0., Castlesteads, Brampton, 
Cumberland. l. 

1947 Jones, Mrs E. D., Gates Wood, 60, Gates Green Road, West 
Wickham, Kent. 6b, nat. hist. 

1946 Kemp, J. K. C., Perrymead House, Bath, Somerset. 1. 

1943 Kersuaw, Col. S. H., p.s.o., Alderman’s Place, Aspley Heath, 
Bletchley, Bucks. l. 

1928 KerrLewett, H. B. D., M.A., M.B., B.CHIR., M.R.C.8., L.R.C.P., 
F.R.E.S., c/o Standard Bank of South Africa Ltd., Cape 
Town, Union of South Africa. g, l. 

1951 Keyes, J. B., 11, Sunners Grove, Chingford, London, H.4. l. 

1933 Kine, H., c.B.5., D.sc., F.R.8S., ‘‘ Birchwood,’’ Brierley Avenue, 
West Parley, Dorset. 1, orn. 

1947 Kuimescu, J., Donatusgasse 4, Linz-a-Donau, Austria. ml. 

1944 Kuoer, G. S., F.z.8., F.R.E.S., 14, Hawthorne Lane, Wilmslow, 
Cheshire. ent. 

1947 Lanrgear, A. H., ‘‘ Highclere,’’ 20, South Eastern Road, Rams- 
gate. Kent. l. 

1945 Lane, R. M., a.c.a., 9, Tabor Gardens, Cheam, Surrey. 1. 

1941 Last, H. R., F.r.E.s., 12, Winkworth Road, Banstead, Surrey. 
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1946 
1927 
1914 
1948 


1948 


1946 
1947 


1934 
1933 
1937 


LatuaM, F. H., r.x.u.8., 26, Hollie Lucas Road, Birmingham, 14. l. 

Lawson, H. B., ‘‘ Churchmead,”’ Pirbright, Surrey. l. 

Lreeps, H. A., 7, Beville, Wood Walton, Huntingdon. l. 

Leston D., F.z.s., F.R.E.S., 44, Abbey Road, London, N.W.8. 
hem. (lafe Member.) 

LerHsripcr, Mrs. M. J., The Veterinary Laboratory, New Haw, 
Weybridge, Surrey. d, Syrphidae. 

Letts, A. W., F.R.E.8., 58, Overton Road, Sutton, Surrey. 1, hym. 

Lewis, E., F.R.£.8., 8, Parry Road, South Norwood, London, 
S.H.25. c. 

lane, H. V., 11, Priory Avenue, Petts Wood, Orpington, Kent. l. 

Lipscoms, Lt.-Col. C. G., Misterton, Somerset. l. 

Lisney, A.-A., M.A., M.B., F.B.E.S., ‘‘ Dune Gate,’’ Clarence 
Road, Dorchester, Dorset. 1. 


1912-1916 and 1942 lLuoyp, Major C. T., D.sc., PH.D., A.I.D., M.8C. 


1948 


1948 


1948 


1950 
1935 


1950 
1949 


1931 


1949 


1945 


1945 


1932 


1930 


1950 
1922 


1943 


(METALL)ENG., F.R.E.S.. 25, Belmont Avenue, New Malden, 
Surrey. l. 

Luoyp, T. A., F.R.E.s., The Red House, Westwood Road, Ryde, 
T.O.W.. ent. 

Lock1neTon, N. A., M.A., A.R.I.C., 24, Beaufort Gardens, Hendon, 
London, N.W.4. ent. 

Lortmer, R. I., F.R.E.S., ‘‘Braeside’’, Pine Grove, Totteridge, Lon- 
don, N.20:. 7: 

Lovett, R., 27, Athenaeum Road, Whetstone, London, N.20. Il. 

Lows, Lt.-Col. J. H. B., n.z., c/o Lloyds Bank Ltd., Cox’s & 
King’s Branch, 6, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. l. 

McDermott, Miss C. A., The Dene, Borough Green, Kent. rh. 


Macntcot, D. A. B., M.B., cH.B., 52, St Albans Road, Edinburgh 
9, ot. ml. 

MacNutry, B. J., PH.D., B.SC., F.R.I.c., 67, Purley Downs Road, 
Purley, Surrey. l. 

Mantey, G. E. L., Whales Farm, West Chiltington, Pulborough, 
Sussex. l. 

Mantey, Lt.-Col. W. B. L., ¥F.R.£.8., The Guards Club, London, 
W.1. ent. 

Manty, G. B., 72, Tenbury Road, King’s Heath, Birmingham, 14. 
ent, l. 

Marcon, Rev. J. N., Christ Church Vicarage, Seaside, East- 
bourne, Sussex. l. 

Marsu, Capt. Dupriry G., Gara-Tor, Pigeon Lane, Eddington, 
Nr. Herne Bay, Kent. l. 

Marti, E. L., 9, Devonshire Road, Harrow, Middlesex. 1, f. 

Massre, A. M., D.sc., F.R.E.S., East Malling Research Station, 
Kent. hem, c, acarina. 

MartHews, J. K., m.a., ‘‘ St Giles,’’ Greville Park Avenue, 
Ashtead, Surrey. l, b, orn. 
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1947 Maxwett, Sir Recinatp M., M.A., G.C.1.E., K.C.8.1., Barford 
House, St Mary Bourne, Andover, Hants. ent. 

1951 May, J. T., Homeland, Beech, Alton, Hants. l. 

1950 May, R. M., 19, Gomshall Road, Cheam, Surrey. l. 

1946 Metiows, Cuares, Alliott House, The College, Bishops Stort- 
ford, Herts. l, hym. 

1946 Mere, R. M., F.r.e.s., Mill House, Chiddingfold, Surrey. 1. 

1951 Messencer, J. L., B.a., ‘Oakhill’, Oatlands Drive, Weybridge, 
Surrey. l. 

1951 Mrcwarrts, H. N., 10, Didsbury Park, Didsbury, Manchester 20. 1. 

1945 Micuaup, J., PH.D., 22, Routh Road, London, S.W.18. ent. 

1988 Minnion, W. E., 40, Cannonbury Avenue, Pinner, Middlesex. 1. 

1944 Moopy, Norman H., 119, Southampton Road, Ringwood, Hants. 
ent, orn. . 

1951 Moor, Maririanp, 155, Barrack Road, Christchurch, Hants. l, ¢, d. 

1946 Moore, B. P., B.sc., PH.D., F.R.E.S., ‘‘ Montrose,’’ Stoneyfields, 
Farnham, Surrey. od, l. 

1947 Moorg, D. R., Sunnydell Cottage, Westcar Lane, Hersham, Sur- 
rey. l. (Life Member). 

1947 Moprrerr, A. A., B.A., 39, Fairdale Gardens, Hayes, Middlesex. 
ent. 

1951 More, D., 287, Western Road, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. ent. 

1949 Morean, H. D., F.R.5.8., Rose Cottage, Newton, Porthcawl, 
Glam. ent. 

1920 Morison, G. D., B.sc., PH.D., F.R.E.8S., Dept. Advisory Entomo- 
logy, N. of Scotland Agricultural College, Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, N.B. ec. ent. 

1930 Moruey, A. M., 0.B.E., M.A., F.R.E.S., 9, Radnor Park West, 
Folkestone, Kent. 1. 

1945 Morret, H. A., 110, First Avenue, Lancing, Sussex. 1. 

1937 Mowsray, M. J., 10, Carisbrooke Road, St Leonards, Sussex. ent. 

1935 Mu.rer, Miss I. M., ‘‘ Appledore,’’ Mugswell, Chipstead, Surrey. 


ent. 
1945 Murray, Rev. D. P., F.n.n.s., Avisford School, near Arundel, 
Sussex. l, 


1949 Newman, D. E., 106, Woodside, Wimbledon, London, S.W.19. 1. 

1926-36 and 1945 Newman, L. Hueu, r.r.z.s., Chestnut House, Cold 
Blow, Bexley, Kent. l. 

1950 Newton, J., B.sc., 11, Oxlease Close, Tetbury, Glos. l. 

1945 Newton, J. L., M.R.c.s., L.R.c.p., ‘‘ Misburn,’’ Babylon Lane, 
Lower Kingswood, Tadworth, Surrey. l, b. 

1930 Nrstert, M., F.R.E.s., 10, Greenway, Wallington, Surrey. galls. 

1938 Opp, D. A., ‘‘ The Old Forge,’’ Warnham, Sussex. l. 

1932 O’Farrett, A. F., B.sc., A.R.0.8., F.R.E.S., New England Univer- 
sity College, Armidale, N.S.W., Australia, od, cr, ent. 

1934 Oniver, G. B., ‘‘ Corydon,’’? Amersham Road, Hazlemere, High 
Wycombe, Bucks. l. 
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1943 Oxriver, G. H. B., ‘“‘ Corydon,’? Amersham Road, Hazlemere, 
High Wycombe, Bucks. l. 

1945 Owen, Goprrey V., Orford, 68, Manor Park Road, West Wick- 
ham, Kent. l. 

1951 Owerrs, D. E., 114, Demesne Road, Wallington, Surrey. l, ¢, od. 


1927-37 and 1946 Pa.mer, D. §S., ‘‘ Dormans,’’ Riverside Drive, Hsher, 
Surrey. ent, 

1942 Parrirr, R. W., 4, Brind Park Terrace, Sandhurst, Camberley, 
Surrey. l. 

1946 Parmenter, L., F.R.E.8s., 94, Fairlands Avenue, Thornton Heath, 
Surrey. d. (Life Member.) 

1948 Parry, J. A., F.R.E.8., ‘‘Cavendish’’, North Holmes Road, Can- 
terbury, Kent. l, c. 

1949 Parsons, R. E. R., F.R.n.3., 1.P., Woodlands Lodge, Woodlands 
Close, Ottershaw, Surrey. Il. 

1948 Parrick, H. H., M.R.8.1T., F.R.H.8., F.R.E.S., 5, Marner Crescent, 
Radford, Coventry. ent, bi, mt. 

1950 Payne, J. H., 10, Ranelagh Road, Wellingborough, Northants. 
rh, breeding. 

1940 Payne, R. M., 8, Hill Top, Loughton, Essex. c, od, orth, b. 
(Iufe Member.) 

1940 PrtHam-Ciinton, Epwarp C., F.R.E.s., 74, Grange Loan, Edin- 
burgh, 9. lL. 

1928 Prrxins, J. F., B.sc., F.R.E.8., 95, Hare Lane, Claygate, Sur- 
rey. hym. 

1944 Purrry, K. M. P., ‘“‘ Clerdoun,’’ Epsom Road, Ewell, Surrey. c. 

1950 Prrers, WALLACE, M.B., B.S., M.BR.C.S., L.B.C.P., F.R.E.S., Colonial 
Development Corporation, Njombe, Tanganyika. ent, l. 

1946 Pueps, C. C., M.B.E., 2, Gonville House, Manor Fields, Putney 
Hill, London, S.W.15.  l. 

1945 Puuitport, V. W., F.R.E.s., ‘‘ Mistover,’’ 60, Roman Road, Radi- 
pole, Weymouth, Dorset. 1. 

1947 Pinn, C. G., 34, Lawn Road, Eastleigh, Hants. nat. hist, orn, l. 

1933 PinnicER, E. B., F.R.5.s., ‘‘Littlecote’, 19, Endlebury Road, 
Chingford, London, E.4. od, n, l. 

1943 Pirman, C. M. R., ‘‘ Malvern,’”’ Southampton Road, Clarendon, 
Salisbury, Wilts. l, orn, b, etc. 

1949 Puarts, J. H., ‘‘ Lawn Cottage,’’? Sway Road, Brockenhurst, 
Hants. l. 

1946 Puayrorp, F. L., c/o British Sailors Society, 15/17 Marconi- 
straat, Rotterdam W., Netherlands. r. 

1947 Potacex, V. B., Brandys-nad-Labem, c.p. 601, 1 patro, Komen- 
skeho-ulice, Czeckoslovakia. b, ent, orn. 

1933-40, 1950 Pootes, S. W. P., 8 New Court, Lincolns Inn, London, 
W.Ci2.. 1: 

1949 PopHam, W. J., 89, Frederick Place, Plumstead, London, S.E.18. 1. 
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1945 Pratt, C. Brenett, 1, West Ham Lane, Stratford, London, E.15. 
ent. 

1950 Price, G. C., ‘‘ Alpha,’’ 67, Cornyx Lane, Solihull, Warwick- 
shire. l. 

1948 Pricnarp, R., ‘‘ Lincona,’’ Woodcroft Lane, Bebington, Cheshire. 
lL. ml. 

1948 Pripeaux, A. G., B.a., Union Club, Carlton House Terrace, Lon- 
don, S.W.1. ent (rh), orn. 

1924 Priest, C. G., 5, Kensal Road, Paddington, London, W.10. l. 

1945 PureEroy, J. Bagwett, c/o Upper Tilt Works, Cobham, Surrey. l. 

1950 Purnam, C. D., ‘‘ Davenants,’? Sible Hedingham, Halstead, 
Essex. l, orth, hem. 

1947 QuarRineton, C. A., A.M.BRIT.I.R.E., ‘‘ Pennyfields,’’? Bagshott 

Road, Chobham, Surrey. 

1945 QurBeLL, Wir11amM, High Street, Brampton, Huntingdon. l. 

1949 Quinney, L. G., 36, Mount Pleasant, Reading, Berks. ent. 

1922 Rarr-SmirH, W., F.Z.S., F.R.E.S., F.R.H.S., Trustee, ‘‘ Hurst- 
leigh,’’ Linkfield Lane, Redhill, Surrey. 1. 

1947 Ratrs, Miss E. M., B.A., F.Z.8., F.R.E.S., British Museum (Natural 
History), South Kensington, London, S.W.7. ent. 

1946 Ransome, Major-General A. L., c.B., D.8.0., M.c., The Close, 
Braishfield, Romsey, Hants. rh. 

1946 Ray, H., Mill House Cottage, Bishopstoke, Hants. rh. 

1950 Rem, W., aA.M.1.c.E., ‘‘ Wyvenhoe,’’? 46, Totley Brook Road, 
Sheffield, Yorks. ent. 

1945 RicHarps, O. W., M.A., D.SC., F.R.E.S., Department of Zoology, 
Imperial College of Science and Technology, South Kensing- 
ton, London, S.W.7. ent. 

1948 RicHarpson, A. E., 391, Malden Road, Worcester Park, Surrey, l. 

1942 RicHaRpson, AUSTIN, M.A., F.R.E.S., Beaudesert Park, Minchin- 
hampton, Glos. l. 

1936 Rrowarpson, N. A., 1, The Crescent, Haversham, Wolverton, 
Bucks. l. 

1948 Riceaun, FE. C., 36, Broadbank, Louth, Lincs. c. 

1945 Rivey, J. A., 7, McKay Road, Wimbledon, London, S.W.20, and 
St. Edmunds Hall, Oxford. 1, od. 

1908 Ruivey, Capt. N. D., ¥.n.u.8., F.z.8., 7, McKay Road, Wimbledon, 
London, S.W.20. Il. 

1948 Roperts, R. KE. Vauewan, s.sc., ‘‘ Llys Athro,’? Llanarmon-yn- 
Tal, near Mold, Flint. l. 

1910 Roserrson, G. S., u.p., ‘‘ Struan,’’ Storrington, near Pulborough, 
Sussex. 1, 

1946 Rostnson, B. H. B., ‘‘ St Martins,’”’ 35, Woodcote Hurst, Epsom, 
Surrey. l, ¢. 

1949 Rosrson, H. S., F.r.v.s., Council, Lower Farringdon, Alton, 
Hants. l. 

1951 Rosson, J. P., 10, Vane Road, Barnard Castle, Co. Durham. l. 
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1942 Rocus, P. J. L., M.R.C.8., L.R.0.P., F.R.E.S., c/o D.M.S., Lagos, 
Nigeria. c, hem, el. 

1932 Ruptanp, W. Lewis, F.R.£.8., 97, Addison Road, Reading, Berks. 1. 

1947 Rumsry, F., 46, Warren Road, Banstead, Surrey. l. 

1949 Rune, C., 11, St. Andrews Road, Caversham, Reading, Berks. 
lL, hym. 

1932 Rvussett, A. G. B., c.v.o., F.R.B.8., Lancaster Herald, ‘‘ Scar- 
bank,’’ Swanage, Dorset l. 

1947 Russery, P. G., 123, Malyons Road, Ladywell, Lewisham, Lon- 
don; §.H.13. . 

1890-93 and 1915 Rvusserx, 8S. G. Castir, Stokesay, Bridge Road, Cran- 
leigh, Surrey. l. 

1950 Rye, G. B., prp.ror.(oxon.), ‘‘ Caio,’’ Alders Road, Reigate, 
Surrey. Forest ent, hem. 


1950 Satmon, W., F.c.8., F.R.M.S., 66, Goldieslie Road, Sutton Cold- 
field, Warwicks. mt. 

1946 Saunpsy, Air-Marshal Sir Rosert H. M. S., K.B.E., ©.B., M.C., 
D.F.C., A.F.C., F.R.E.8., Vice-President, Oxleas, Burghclere, 
near Newbury, Berks. l. 

1947 Saunpers, J. M. K., 27, Canonbury Avenue, Pinner, Middlesex. 
lL (especially rh). 

1945 Saunt, J. W., A.u.s., ‘‘ Riverview,’’ Minerva Road, East Cowes, 
LOW. hym, ent. 


1927. Scorr, Col. E., p.s.o., m.p., ‘‘ Suomi,’’ Westwell, Ashford, Kent. I. 

1948 ScuntHorp, A. H., 35, Larkswood Road, S. Chingford, London, 
E.4.  c, 

1946 Srtr, K. W., ‘‘ Carlbeth,’’? Corfe Castle, Dorset. ent. 


1923 Sevastoputo, D. G., F.R.£.s., c/o Ralli Bros., Ltd., P/O Box 401, 
Kampala, Uganda. 1. (Infe Member.) 

1951 Snaw, R. G., 5, Barnham Road, Chingford, London, E.4. 1, hem. 

1947 Snort, H. G., m.sc., 23, The Drive, Esher, Surrey. l. 

1948 Srtees, L. W., 10, Renton Road, Orpington, Kent. 1. 

1948 Sims, J. H., Chestnut Cottage, Sounding Arch Road, Nr. Rom- 
sey, Hants. ent, l. 

1939 Srvirer SmirH, P., F.R.F.s., 21, Melville Hall, Holly Road, Edg- 
baston, Birmingham, 16. l. 

1948 Smati, H. M., Stones Cottages, Skellingthorpe, Lincs. l, od. 

1941 Smirn, Lieut. Fok. WM. r.n.v.r. 1, hym. (Life Member.) 

1947 Sire, Kennetu G. V., F.R.E.8., ‘‘ Antiopa,’’? 38, Barrow Street, 
Much Wenlock, Salop. d, od. 

1945 Smirn, F/Lt. M. W. P., 166, Bromham Road, Bedford. lI. 

1920-25 and 1939 Smirn, S. Gorpon, F.1L.s., F.R.E.S., ‘‘ Estyn,’? Bough- 
ton, Chester. ent. 

1938 Swnerr, B. B., F.R.E.s., ‘‘ Woodsome,’’? Bromborough, Cheshire. 1. 

1946 SourHwoop, T. R. E., F.n.£.s., Parrock Manor, Gravesend, 
Kent. ent, hem, c, ecology. 
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1949 Spencer, K. A., B.A., F.R.E.S., 51d, William Street, New Marston, 
Oxford. i 

1947 Sperrine, A. H., Slindon, vireh Avenue, Warblington, Hants. l. 

1950 Sprirrurs, C. E., ‘‘ Schoolhouse,’’ Drayton Beauchamp, near Ayles- 


bury, Bauks! i 

1943 Spreapsury, W. H., Council, 35, Acacia Grove, New Malden, 
Surrey. nat. hist. 

1920-32 and 1938 Srarrorp, A. E., ‘‘ Corydonis,’’ 83, Colborne Way, 
Worcester Park, Surrey. l. 

1949 Srantey, F. C., F.r.e.s., ‘© Swanmore,’’ Bowes Hill, Rowlands 
Castle, Hants. l. c. 

1927 Srantey-SmiTH, F., r.n.z.s., Hon. Secretary, ‘‘ Hatch House,” 
Pilgrims’ Hatch, Brentwood, Essex. 1, 

1937 Srepauy, H. P. P., ‘‘ Cherry Cottage,’’ Prestwood, Great Missen- 
den, Bucks. ent. 

1938 Srerumnc, Capt. D. H., r.a.p.c., R.A.P.C. Training Centre, 
Waller Barracks, Devizes, Wilts. 1: 

1942 Srrmpston, Eng. Capt. S. T., R.N., F.R.E.8., ‘‘ Ashe,’’ Ashburton, 
Devon. l. 

1936 Sricant, Miss B., Flat 6, 99, Crawford Street, London, W.1. 
hortic. ent. 

1947 Sroxer-Murpy, P. M. rh. 

1924 Storey, W. H., Fairstead, Long Road, Cambridge. ent. 

1945 Sean c Hone Hence. G., M.A., F.C.A., F.R.E.S., ‘* Rosegarth,’’? Wal- 
dens Road, Hersell, Wolins: Ses ae 

1931 Srovin, G. H. T., m.R.c.s., u.R.c.P., ‘‘ Vassars,’’ Langley Bottom, 
Hitchin, Herts. 

1948 SrrurHers, F. M., 143a, Gander Green Lane, Cheam, Surrey. l. 

1939 Summers, E. J., 45, Mulgrave Road, Sutton, Surrey. c, hem. 

1934 Surron, Gresuam R., 6, Kenilworth Gardens, Loughton, Essex. 
, @e 

1950 Swain, H. D., m.a., F.R.E.8., 47, Dryburgh Road, Putney, S.W.15. 
l, hy, ¢, hem. 

1950 Symes, H., m.a. (oxon), 52, Lowther Road, Bournemouth, Hants. l. 

1916 Syms, E. E., ¥F.n.e.s., F.z.8., Hon. Librarian, 22, Woodlands 
Avenue, Wanstead, London, E.11. n, orth, od, t. 


1946 Tarzor, G., F.R.E.s., 31, York Road, Woking, Surrey. ent. 
1942 Tarsor pe Marantpr, THe Lorp, 50, York Terrace, London, 


Wowede 2: 

1950 Taytor, A. S., c/o Mrs. Parkin, 277, Uppertown Street, Bram- 
ley, Leeds. I. 

1949 Taytor, E. R., 52, Hawkesfield Road, Forest Hill, London, 
S.E.23. l. 


1941 Taytor, H. G. W., 11, Granville Road, Sidcup, Kent. c. 

1934 Taytor, J. O., 64, Great Thrift, Petts Wood, Kent. I. 

1925 Taytor, J. SNEyD, M.A., F.R.E.S., P.O. Box 23, Fort Beaufort, Cape- 
Province, Union of S.A. l. 
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1949 Temprtn, Miss VerRm, F.R.E.8., King’s Chase, Tollard Royal, Salis- 
bury, Wilts. 1, hym, orth, od. 

1929-37 and 1938 Terrier, J., ‘‘ White Cottage,’’ Silverlea Gardens, 
Horley, Surrey. ent. 

1950 THomas, Major Noe, M.B.E., Heather Mount, Borough Green, 


Kent. l. 
1931 Tompson, J. Antony, M.A., Milton Lodge School, Wells, Somer- 
Bet.. Ug) 


1951 THornton, R., 51, Richlands Avenue, Stoneleigh, Ewell, Surrey. l. 

1946 THorPE, JOHN, F.R.E.S., Perrivale, Elmore Lane, Quedgeley, 
Glos. Jl, ¢, db. 

1950 TxHorpr-Youne, D. W., Council, 11, Waverley Way, Carshalton 
Beeches, Surrey. ent. 

1950 THorpr-Youne, Mrs. M., 11, Waverley Way, Carshalton Beeches, 
Surrey. l. 

1945 Tims, C., F.R.E.s., 524a, Moseley Road, Birmingham, 12. d. 

1948 Torstrentus, Stic, Narvavagen 27, Stockholm, Sweden.  l. 

1950 TroveHt, TREVOR, M.A., F.R.E.S., c/o Ministry of Agriculture, 
Amman, Kingdom of Jordan. l. 

1948 Trunpewt, EK. E. J., 6, Arragon Gardens, West Wickham, Kent. 

ent, U- 

1948 Tusss, Mrs M., 16, Kensington Gore, London, S.W.7. rh. 

1947 Tusss, R. S., a.r.1.B.a., Cowncil, 16, Kensington Gore, London, 
S.W.7. rh. 

1934 Tunstatt, H. G., 11, St James Avenue, Ewell, Surrey. 1. 

1940 Turner, A. D., 19, Manor Close, Kingsbury, London, N.W.9. ent. 

1948 Turner, A. H., F.Z.8., F.R.E.S., F.R.MET.S., Forest Drive, Bicken- 
hall, Hatch Beauchamp, Taunton, Somerset. ent, insect 
migration, conchology. (Life Member.) 

1944 Turner, H. J., 33, Pine Avenue, W. Southbourne, Nr. Bourne- 
‘mouth, Hants. l. 

1943 Turner, J. Frvcnam, 68, Oakhill Road, Sutton, Surrey. 1, hym. 


1945 VarEntinn, ArtHuR, 27, Vicars Close, Wells, Somerset. ent. 

1922-24, 1937-41, 1947 Vatuins, F. T., F.R.z.s., 4, Tattenham Grove, 
Tattenham Corner, Epsom, Surrey. Lycaenidae. (Life Mem- 
ber.) 

1951 Varuisy, Prof. G. C., M.a., PH.D., F.R.E.S., F.Z.8:, Hope Dept. of 
Entomology, University Museum, Oxford. hym, d. 

1951 Vierrr, P. E. L., Paris Museum (Entomology), 45 bis R. de Buf- 
fon, Paris 5, France. lI. 


1949 Wank, D., 17, Waldegrave Avenue, Holderness Road, Hull, Yorks. 
l, orn. 

1929-31 and 1944 WainwricHT, CHARLES, B.SC., F.R.I.c., 42, St. Ber- 
nards Road, Olton, Warwickshire. l. 

1929 Warnweicut, J. Cuas., 9, Priory Road, Hook Road, Surbiton, 
Surrey. l. 
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1911 Waxery, Sir Leonarp D., K.c.1.E., 0.B., 37, Marryat Road, Wim- 
bledon, London, S.W. 19. l. 

1947 Waxety, L. J. D., 0.B.£., M.A., 48, Ember Lane, Esher, Surrey. l. 

1930 Waxety, S., 26, Finsen Road, Ruskin Park, London, S.E.5. l. 

1949 Wakeman, C. M., 367, Moat Road, Langley, Birmingham. ent. 

1946 Waker, J. A., M.B., B.8., Highfield House, Hillfield, Cheddar, 
Somerset. l, ml. 

1935 Watits-Norton, Capt. S. G., 2 Victoria Mansions, Eastbourne, 
Sussex. ent. (Iafe Member.) 

1949 Warp, B. T., 24, Long Deacon Road, Chingford, London, E.4. d. 

1949 Warp, P. H., 590, North Circular Road, Neasden, N.W.2. lL. 

1936. Warrier, R. Everett, 99, Braidwood Road, London, S.K.6. . 

1939 Warkxtins, N. A., M.A., F.R.E.8., Soldon, Druid Road, Stoke Bishop, 
Bristol, 9, Glos. l. 

1945 Warxins, O. G., F.R.z.8., 20, Torr View Avenue, Peverell, Ply- 
mouth, Devon. l, od. 

1920 Warson, D., ‘“‘ Corners,’? Mizen Way, Cobham, Surrey. l. 

1945 Watson, R. W., F.R.E.8s., 15, Halstead Road, Bitterne Park, 


Southampton, Hants. l. 


1926-27, 1928-38, 1948 Warts, W. J., 42, Bramerton Road, Beckenham, 


1947 
1945 
1945 
1928 
1911 
1937 


1947 
1945 


1948 


1927 
1945 


1949 


1946 


1946 
1946 


Kent. c. 

Wear, R. D., 124, Marmion Avenue, South Chingford, London, 
K.4. l. 

Wess, Harry E., ¥.R.E.8., Council, 20, Audley Read, Hendon, 
London, N.W.4.  l. 

Weppett, B. W., 13, The Halve, Trowbridge, Wilts. ent. 

Wetus, Criirrorp, ‘‘ Dial House,’’ Crowthorne, Berks. 1. 

We ts, H. O., ‘‘ St Hilary,’ 4, Boleyn Avenue, East Ewell, Sur- 


rey. l. 

Wettl, A., F.R.E.8., 5, Oakley Road, Upper Warlingham, Sur- 
Keyan be 

Wesr, B. K., Branksea, 193, Shepherd’s Lane, Dartford, Kent. l. 

Wuerter, A. S., ‘‘ Courtside,’? 21, Shelvers Way, Tadworth, 
Surrey. l. 

Wuicuer, L. S., F.R.E.8., A.I.AE.E., 6, Chisholm Road, Richmond, 
Surrey. c¢. 


Waurre, A. GRANVILLE, F.c.A., ‘‘Hill Top House’’, Chaldon, Surrey. 

Waite, E. Barron, M.R.C.8., L.R.C.P., F.R.E.S., St Merryn, 
Braunton, N. Devon. l. 

Wuitr, Miss E. M. S., Dip. Hort. Reading, F.R.H.s., County 
Education Office, County Hall, Ipswich, Suffolk. agric. ent, 
nat. hist. 

Wuirenorn, K. P., F.r.£.8., 205, Hither Green Lane, Lewisham, 
London, S.E.138. 1. 

Wu», E. H., 112, Foxearth Road, Selsdon, Surrey. I. 

Witpripcr, W., ‘ Flavion,’? Penn Road, Park Street, Nr. St 
Albans, Herts. ent. 
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1947 
1947 
1945 
1947 
1925 


1948 


1932 


Witxkinson, W., 21, Highfield Avenue, Goldthorpe, Nr. Rother- 
ham, Yorks.  l. 

Witu1aMs, Mrs D. M., ‘‘ Warley Lea,’’ Brentwood, Essex. l. 

Wiss, E. F., F.r.£.8., ‘‘ Warley Lea,’’ Brentwood, Essex. l. 

WiuaMs, E. P., ‘‘ Warley Lea,’’ Brentwood, Essex. l, od. 

Wii11aMs, H. B., K.c., uL.D., F.R.E.8., ‘‘ Munstead Oaks,’’ Godal- 
ming, Surrey. l, g. 

Wits, L. H., s.sc., 31, Armour Road, Tilehurst, Reading, 
Berks. ent. 

Witrtrams, S. W. C., 17, Beresford Road, Chingford, London, 
eA 

Woop, EK. F., 18, Nursery Road, Prestwich, near Manchester, 
Lancs. l. 

Woorton, W. J., ‘‘ Wannock Gardens,’’ Polegate, Sussex. l. 

Worms, ©. G. M. DE) M.A., PH.D., F-R.1.C., F.R.EIS.,) M-B.Onume 
Westcroft, ‘‘Three Oaks’’, Shore’s Road, Horsell, Woking, 
Surrey. l, orn. 

WrieurTson, A. L., 62, Greenhill Road, Handsworth, Birmingham, 
PA aa 

Wvkss, N. G., Carter House, Eton College, Windsor, Berks. 1. 

Wynn, R. A. W., 14, Nursery Avenue, Hale, near Altrincham, 
Cheshire. ec. ent, hem. 

Youpren, Grorce H., F.R.k.s., Greenhurst, 63, Salisbury Road. 

Dover, Kent. 1. 
Youne, Miss G. M., 31, Turnfield Lane, London, N.8. l. 


Members will greatly oblige by informing the Hon. Secretary of any 
errors in, additions to, or alterations required in the above addresses 
and descriptions. 
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Geographical List of Members arranged under Country, 
County and Town in Alphabetical Order 


ENGLAND. 
BEDS. Nantwich. 
Bedford. Boyes, J. D. C. 
Smith, M. W. P. Northwich. 
Crewdson, R. C. R. 
BERKS. Stalybridge. 
Cookham Dean. Charlson, S. 
Crow, P. N. Wilmslow. 
Crowthorne. Kloet, G. S. 
Wells, C. 
Newbury. CORNWALL. 
Saundby, R. Bude. 
Reading. Harbottle, A. H. H. 
Benen CUMBERLAND. 
eens Brampton. 


EADIE lo es Johnson, G. F. 


Runge, C. 
Williams, L. H. ee one 
Windsor. Mh dito Bel 
Wykes, N. G. DERBY. 
Derby. 
RUCKS. 
Aylesbury. Atherly, Miss M. 


Ilkeston. 


Doubleday, B. S. Blasdale, P. 


Hughes, A. W. 
Spittles, C. E. 


DEVON. 

Bletchley. Ashburton. 
Cripps, C. H. Stidston, S. T. 
Kershaw, Se Axminster. 

Great Missenden. Bliss. A. 
Stedall, H. P. P. Brinton 

High Wycombe. White, E. B 
Oliver, G. B. aa 
Oliver, G. H. B ab 
; PAI eee Watkins, O. G. 

Wolverton. 

Richardson, N. A. DORSET. 
Corfe Castle. 
CAMBS. Self, K. W. 

Cambridge. Dorchester. 
Boormaned= 22k. Lisney, A. A. 
Gardiner, B. O. C. Parkstone. 

Storey, W. H. Britton, F. G. 

Wisbech. Swanage. 

Elgood, W. S. Russell, A. G. B. 
CHESHIRE. eee ate 

Beem seta Weymouth. 

Bebinnion: Philpott, V. W 
Prichard, R. DURHAM. 

Bromborough. Barnard Castle. 
Snell, B. B. Robson, J. P. 

Chester. Sunderland. 


Smith, S. G. Jefferson, T. W. 


ESSEX. 

Brentwood. 
Stanley-Smith, F 
Williams, D. M. 
Williams, E. F. 
Williams, E. P. 


Colchester. 
Blaxill, A. D. 
Halstead. 
Putnam, C. D. 
Hutton. 


Friedlein, A. F. E. 
Leigh-on-Sea. 
More, D. 
Loughton. 
Payne, R. M. 
Sutton, G. R. 
Southminster. 
Dewick, A. J. 
Westcliff-on-Sea. 
Deny. Ih, 1, IEE 
Huggins, H. C. 
GLOS. 
Bristol. 
Bell, C. L. 
Ellison, R. E. 
Hinton, He #: 
Watkins, N. A. 
Thorpe, J. 
Minchinhampton. 
Richardson, A. 
Cheltenham. 
Quedgeley. 
Tetbury. 
Newton, J. 
HANTS. 
Alton. 
May, J. T. 
Robinson, H. S. 
Andover. 
Maxwell, R. M. 
Barton-on-Sea. 
Ball, P. A. J. 
Burton, R. J. 
Basingstoke. 
Goodliffe, F. D. 
Bishopstoke. 
Ray, H. 
Bournemouth. 
Brown, S. C. S. 
Carr, F. M. B. 
Curtis, W. P. 
Fraser, F. C. 
Symes, H. 
Turner, H. J. 
Brockenhurst. 
Fraser, A. 
Platts. EH: 
Chandlers-ford. 
Goater, B. 
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Christchuren. 
Andrews, H. W. 
Moor, M. 

Eastleigh. 

Curl Be Js A: 
Holloway, P. H. 
Pinn, C. G. 

Gosport. 

Burns, B. S. 

Lymington. 
Farwell, I. G. 

Micheldever. 
Dixon, C. H. 

Ringwood. 
Bolingbroke and St. John. 
Frohawk, M. 1. 
Moody, N. H. 

Romsey. 

Ransome, A. L 
Sims, J. H. 

Rowlands Castle. 

Stanley, F. C. 


Southampton. 
Watson, R. W. 

Warblington. 
Sperring, A. H. 

Winchester. 


Blyth, S. F. P. 
Ffennell, D. W. H. 


HERTS. 
Barnet. 
Calderara, P. 
Berkhamsted. 
Dunk, H. C. 


Bishops Stortford. 
Ashwell, D. A. 
Craufurd, C. 
Mellows, C. 

Harpenden. 

Jarvis, C. Mack. 


Hitchin. 
Stovin, G. H. T. 
Letchworth. 
Bowden, S. R. 
St Albans. 


Edwards, G. G. 

Janson, O. J. 

Wildridge, W. 
Tring. 

Cockayne, E. A 

Goodson, A. L 


HUNTS. 


Brampton. 
Quibell, W. 

Wood Walton. 
Leeds, H. A 
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I. OF MAN. Sandhurst. 
Santon. Bull, G. V. 
Hedges, A. V. Sevenoaks. 
Busbridge, W. E. 
1.0.W. Sidcup. 
Cowes, East. Taylor, H. G. W. 
Saunt, J. W. Tankerton. 
Freshwater. Atkinson, J. L. 
Blair, K. G. Tonbridge. 
Ryde. Blest, T. 
Lloyd, T. A. Westerham. 
Edwards, R. C. 
KENT. West Wickham. 
Ashford. Chalmers-Hunt, M. 
Duffield, C. A. W. Jones, E. D. 
Scott, E. Owen, G. V. 
Beckenham. Trundell, E. E. J. 
Watts, W. J. Wilmington. 
Bexley. Honeybourne, T. J. 
Ford, L. T. 
Ford, R. L. E. LANCS. 
Newman, L. H. Bolton. 
Borough Green. Coxey, S. 
McDermott, C. A. Formby. 
Thomas, N. Davidson, A. R. 
Bromley. Fraser, M. G. 
Cox, W. A. A. Mansbridge, W. 
Jacobs, SraNe Ae Liverpool. 
Jarvis, R. L. Dearing, E. 
Canterbury. Fraser, G. de C. 
Parry, J. A. Fraser, Mrs G. de C 
Dartford. Hurter, D. G. 
Hare, E. J. Mansbridge, W. 
West, B. K. Manchester. 
Deal. Michaelis, H. N. 
oe ee ae C. M. i te E. F. 
" outhport. 
Youden, G. N. 
Rast Malling. Greenwood, K. C. 
Groves, J. R. 
Massee, A. M. AOS 
Folkestone. Boston. 
Bostock, E. D. Bowser, E. W. 
Gilliat, F. T. Cooper, B. A. 
Morley, A. M. Eckford, A. 
Gravesend. Grimsby. 
Grant, F. T. ae G. A. T. 
outhwoo 5 1 1D : 
ees a, Toe Riggall, E. C. 
Marsh, D. G. Market Rasen. 
Orpington. Court, T. H. 
Gowing-Scopes, E. Skellingthorpe. 
Eine, H. V. Small, H. M. 
Siggs, L. W. 
Petts Wood. LONDON. 
Taylor, J. O. E.4. Chingford. 
Ramsgate. Forster, H. W. 
Lanfear, A. H. Keyes, J. B. 
Ryarsh. Pinniger, E. B. 


Fremlin, H. S. Sculthorp, A. H. 


E.7. 


E.11. 


E.15. 


N.W.9. 


S.E.3. 


S.E.5. 


S.E.6. 


S.E.7. 


Shaw, R. G 

Ward, B. T. 

Weal, R. D. 

Williams, S. W. 

Forest Gate. 

Baxter, L. N. 

Baxter, R. N. 
Wanstead. 

Syms, E. E. 
Stratford. 

Pratt.iG: oe 
East Finchley. 

Groves, J. R. 
Hornsey. 

Janson, O. J. 

Young, G. M. 
Muswell Hill. 

Boulton, A. C. 

Eastmure, D. F. 

Howarth, T. G. 
Finchley. 

Cross, G. S: E. 
S. Tottenham. 

Brooke, W. M. A. 
Holloway Road. 

Buck, F. D. 
Totteridge. 

Lorimer, R. I. 
Whetstone. 

Lovell, R. 
Regent’s Park. 

Hemming, A. F. 

Talbot de Malahide. 
Neasden. 

Ward, P. H. 
Hampstead. 

Howard, J. O. T. 
Hendon. 

Lockington, N. A. 

Webb, H. E. 


C. 


Hillaby, J. D. 
Mill Hill. 
Dunbarww.. iG. 
Ellis, D. J. 
Howard, A. P. 
Regents Park. 
Bushby, L. C. 
Leston, D. 
Kingsbury. 
Turner, A. D. 
Blackheath. 
Gould, A. W. 


Ruskin Park. 

Wakely, S. 
Catford. 

Warrier, R. E. 
Charlton. 

Burton, J. F. 
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S.E.12. 


S.E.13. 


S.E.18. 


8. E.23. 


S.E.24. 


S.E.25. 


S.W.1. 


S.W.2. 


S.W.3. 


S.W.7. 


S.W.15. 


S.W.16. 


S.W.17. 


S.W.18. 


W.1. 


W.O9. 


W.10. 


W.14. 


W.C.1. 


W.C.2. 


Lee. 
Bobe, K. H. 
Lewisham. 
Alexander, G. C. 
Russell, P. G. 
Whitehorn, K. P. 


Plumstead. 
Cox, W. A. A. 
Hards, C. H. 


Popham, W. J. 
Forest Hill. ‘ 
Taylor, E. R. 
Herne Hill. 
Beamish, P. J. 
South Norwood. 
Baldwin, P. E. 
Cornelius, J. A. 
Lewis, E. 
Westminster. 
Frazer, J. EF. D: 
Harrison-Gray, M. 
Prideaux, A. G. 
Tulse Hill. 
Edwards, T. G. 
Hawgood, D. A. 
Chelsea. 
Cork. ica He 
Craske, R. M. 
S. Kensington. 
Evans, E. 
Hall, S. S. 
Ralfs, E. M. 
Richards, 0. W 
Tubbs, M. 
Tubbs, R. S. 
Putney. 
Phelps, C. C. 
Swain, H. D. 
Streatham. 
Daly, D. W. 
Tooting. 
Allen, D. M. 
Wandsworth. 
Michaud, J. 
Mayfair. 
Gifford, W. S. 
Manley, W. B. L. 
Stigant, B. 
Ealing. 
Hanson, S. M. 
Paddington. 
Priest, C. G. 
W. Kensington. 
Astbury, C. F. 


Demuth, R. P. 
Feilden, G. St. Clair. 
Janson, D. B. 


Pooles, S. W. P. 
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MIDDLESEX. Frome. 
Enfield. Cruttwell, G. H. W. 
Eagles, T. R. Misterton. 
Feltham. Lipscomb, C. G. 
Classey, E. W. Taunton. 
Harrow. Champion, C. C. 
Martin, E. L. Durner, Ae EH: 
Hayes. Wells. 
Moppett, A. A. Thompson, J. A. 
Northwood. Valentine, A. 
Adams, R. W Weston-super-Mare. 
Pinner. Blathwayt, C. S. H. 
Brown, A. G. 
Minnion, W. E. SUFFOLK. 
Saunders, J. M. K. Ipswich. 
Stanmore. White, E. M. S. 
Harris, W. H. A. Lowestoft. 
Hatcher, F. L. Burton, P. J. 
Teddington. 
Ferguson, L. F. SURREY. 
Ashtead. 
NORFOLK. Matthews, J. K 
Cley-next-Sea. Banstead. 
Borrer, C. D. Last, H. R. 
Rumsey, F. 
NORTHANTS. Bletchingley. 
Roade. Hickin, N. E. 
Humphrey, S. W. Bookham, Great. 
Wellingborough. Collins, R. J. 
Gent, PP J: Camberley. 
Payne, J. H. Parfitt, R. W. 
Carshalton Beeches. 
NOTTS. Thorpe-Young, D. W 
Nottingham. Thorpe-Young, M. 
Adams, H. W. Chaldon. 
White, A. G. 
OXFORD. Cheam. 
New Marston. Baker, D. B. 
Spencer, K. A. Finnigan, W. J 
Oxford. Lang, R. M. 
Carpenter, G. D. H. May, R. M. 
Ford, E. B. Struthers, F. M. 
Riley, J. A. Chiddingfold. 
Varley, G. C. Mere, R. M. 
Chipstead. 
SHROPSHIRE. Bolton, E. L. 
Much Wenlock, Muller, I. M. 
Smith, K. G. V. Chobham. 
Quarrington, C. A. 
SOMERSET. Claygate. 
Banwell. Perkins, J. F. 
Cousins, R. J. Cobham. 
Bath. Purefoy, J. B. 
Kemp, J. K. C. Watson, D. 
Burnham-on-Sea. Coulsdon. 
Herring, J. E. Denvil, H. G. 
Heslop, E. A. Ferrier, W. J. 
Heslop, I. R. P. Jaques, J. M. 
Cheddar. Coulsdon (Old). 


Walker, J. A. Britten, H. 


Cranleigh. 

Russell, S. G. C. 
Croydon. 

Dutiye Aer: 
Dorking. 

Carter, R. A. 

Cole, G. A. 

Ensor, G. A. 

Haynes, R. F. 
Epsom. 

James, W. H. 

Robinson, B. H. B. 

Vallins, F. T. 
Esher. 

Brett GaAs 

Craske, J. C. B. 

Ennis, L. H. 

Ealmer, DD: S: 

Short, H. G. 

Wakely, L. J. D. 
Ewell. 

Perry, K. M. P. 

Thornton, R. 

Tunstall, H. G 
Ewell (East). 

Wells, H. O. 
Ewell (West). 

Gardner, A. E. 


Farnham. 
Moore, B. P. 

Godalming. 
Becher, L. E. 


Goodban, B. S§S. 
Williams, H. B. 


Guildford. 

Holroyd, G. C. 
Hersham. 

Moore, D. R. 
Horley. 

Tetley, J. 
Kingston (on Thames). 

Glegg, D. L. 
Kingswood. 

Conder, G. M. 
Ceigh. 


Fairclough, R. 
Merton Park. 

Coulson, F. J. 
Morden. 

August, V. E. 

nile, ie (OE 
New Malden. 

Lloyd, C. T. 


Spreadbury, W. H. 


Ottershaw. 
Bretherton, R. F. 
Parsons, R. E. R. 

Oxted. 

Farmer, J. B. 
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Pirbright. 

Lawson, H. B. 
Purley. 

Doudney, S. P. 

Ellis, J. E. 

Henderson, J. L. 

MacNulty, B. J. 
Redhill. 

Rait-Smith, W. 
Reigate. 

Gardner, A. A. 

Ryle, G. B. 
Richmond. 

Whicher, L. S. 
Selsdon. 

Barnett, I. L. 

Foster, T. B. 

Wild, E. H. 
South Nutfield. 

DAT Gyan CEE 
Stoneleigh. 

Hutchings, H. R. 

Thornton, R. 
Surbiton. 

Wainwright, J. C. 
Sutton. 

Currie, P. W. E: 

Danby, G. C. 

Letts, A. W. 

Summers, E. J. 

Turner, J. F. 
Tadworth. 

Newton, J. L. 

Wheeler, A. S. 
Thornton Heath. 

Parmenter, L. 
Wallington. 

Boorman, J. P. T. 

Christie, L. 

Niblett, M. 

Owers, D. E. 
Warlingham (Upper). 

Welti, A. 
Weybridge. 

Best. A. A. 


Lethbridge, Mrs. M. J. 


Messenger, J. L. 
Wimbledon. 
Bradley, J. D. 
Cardew, P. A. 
Hawkins, C. N. 
Newman. D. E. 
Riley, J. A. 
Riley, N. D. 
Wakely, L. D. 
Woking. 


Buckstone, A. A. W. 
Stoughton-Harris, G. 
Talbot, G. 

Worms, C. G. M. de. 
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Worcester Park. WARWICK. 
Hyde-Watt, B. 


Richardson, A. E. sali Mea 
inehie iG: 
Stafford, A. E. Ses 
Evans, L. J. 
SUSSEX. Hammond, H. E. 
Arundel Latham, F. H. 
: Manly, G. B. 
pee aet ae Siviter Smith, P. 
Bee ae Timms, C. 
Billingshurst. aed pee 
Curtis, A. E. 


Wrightson, A. L. 
Bognor Regis. 8 


Coventry. 
Jarvis, F. V. L. ria ae isi, Jal 
Brighton. Olton. 
Banner, J. V. Wainwright, C. 
Chichester. Solihull. 
Boyce, B. Allen, D. 
Crawley. Carlier, S. E. W. 
Gibbins, M. J. Price. G. C. 
Eastbourne. Sutton Coldfield. 
Marcon, J. N. Salmon, W. 
Wallis-Norton, S. G. 
Horam. 
Hitchins, P. E. N. WESTMORLAND. 
Horsted Keynes. Kendal. 
Hoare-Ward, J. W. Birkett, N. L. 
Lancing. 
Morrell, H. A. ; 
ees. WILTS. 
Brown, S. H. Devizes. 
Sterling, D. H. 
Littlehampton. ae 
ie ce Salisbury. 
; eee Howell, P. R. 
Midhurst. Pitman, ©. M. R. 
Goddard, T. D. Temple, Vv. 
Newick. Swindon. 
Embry, B. Hulls, L. G. 
Polegate. Trowbridge. 
Wootton, W. J. Weddell, B. W 
Pulborough. Warminster. 
Manley, G. E. L. Jackson, R. A. 
Robertson, G. S. 
Ringmer. : = 
Gully, J. G. BUI S: 
Rustington. Doncaster. 
Harper, G. W. Hyde, G E. 
St Leonards. Aull. 
Mowbray, M. J. Wade, D. 
Uckfield. Leeds. 
Embry, B. Taylor, A. S. 
Ware. Middlesbrough. 
Odd. D. A Allen, P. V. M. 
re smite. ° Rotherham. 
Wisborough. Wa4lkinson, W. 
Easton, N. T. Shipley. 
Worthing. Hewson, F 
Brown, S. H. Sheffield. 


Edwards, F. H. Reid, W. 
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IRELAND. 
CO. DUBLIN. 
Glenageary. 
Baynes, E. S. A. 
SCOTLAND. 
ABERDEEN. INVERNESS-SHIRE. 

Aberdeen. kivcraig. 

Morison, G. D. Harwood, P. 
DUMFRIES-SHIRE. MIDLOTHIAN. 

Collin. Edinburgh. 
Balfour-Browne, W. A. F. Macnicol, D. A. B. 

Dumfries. Pelham-Clinton, E. C. 
Cunningham, D. 

WALES. 
DENBIGH. GLAMORGAN. 
Wrexham. Porthcawl. 
Eckford, E. Morgan, H. D. 
FLINT. 
Mold. 
Roberts, R. E. V. 
ABROAD. 
EUROPE. Tanganyika. 

Austria. Dudbridge, B. J. 
Klimesch, J. Peters, W. 

Czeckoslovakia. Uganda. 

Polacek, V. B. Sevastopulo, D. G. 

Denmark. 

Carolsfeld-Krause, A. G. AMERICA. 

France. Argentina. 
Herbulot, C. Hayward, K. J. 
Viette; P. E. L. Canada, 

Netherlands. Beirne, B. P. 

« Playford, F. L. 

Sweden. ASIA. 

Torstenius, S. Hong Kong. 
Burkhardt, V. R. 
Jordan, Kingdom of. 
AFRICA. Trought, Trevor. 

Cape Province. Saudt Arabia. 
Kettlewell, H. B. D. Ellison, R. E. 
Taylor, J. S. 

Kenya. AUSTRALIA. 

Hollebone, L. H. T. New South Wales. 

Nigeria. O’Farrell, A. F. 
Heslop, I. R. P. Tasmania. 


Roche; P..J- L. Couchman, L. E. 
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COUNCIL'S REPORT FOR 1950-51 


Your Society continued to gain in strength through the year, so that 
although the ambition of your Council to see the membership increase 
from the opening figure of 467 to a total of 500 by the end of the year 
was not quite attained, at 3lst December 1950, it actually numbered 
491, made up of 3 Honorary, 4 Special Life, 13 Life, 278 Ordinary, and 
193 Country Members. 

We all mourn the loss of our Honorary Life President, Mr. Hy. J. 
Turner, who died on 19th December at the advanced age of 94. Joining 
the Society in 1887, he very soon took an active part in its working, 
filling one office after another as the need arose. He finally retired from 
the post of Editor at the end of 1944, after 57 years devoted to the ser- 
vice of the Society he loved and whose traditions he did so much to build. 
In recognition of his pre-eminent work he was elected our first and only 
Life President early in 1945. Throughout his membership he was a not- 
able benefactor of the Society in many ways. He will be much missed. 

Three other members died during the year, while the death of another 
in the previous year was recorded. Two eminent entomologists, Dr. K. 
G. Blair and Dr. E. A. Cockayne, were elected Honorary Members in 
recognition of their distinguished services to Entomology in general and 
the Society in particular. The Rev. F. M. B. Carr, having been a mem- 
ber for over 50 years, became a Special Life Member. Seven members 
were struck off for non-payment of subscriptions and eight resigned, 
while 44 newly elected members paid their first dues. 

As the accounts have shown, the financial result of the year has not 
proved so happy. The growth in membership and the increase im sub- 
scriptions have proved insufficient to cover the unavoidable increase in 
expenses and the estimated cost of the 1949/50 ‘‘Proceedings and Traus- 
actions’. This matter has been dealt with more fully in the 
Treasurer’s report you have just heard. The problem of striking 
a balance between future income and expenditure will again be taken 
up immediately by your new Council. 

The usual 21 Ordinary Meetings were held at Burlington House dur- 
ing the year, at which papers were read as shown by the programme 
printed elsewhere. The Society owes a great deal to the authors of these 
papers, who altruistically devote much time to their preparation. Your 
Council, speaking for the whole Society, can now put on permanent re- 
cord the thanks which have been voiced by the chairman at the conclu- 
sion of each paper. Several of these papers will as usual be printed in 
the year’s Transactions. Lantern slides made by members have been 
exhibited at some of these meetings, and cine-films on two occasions. 
To the makers of these, too, the Council wishes to express your thanks. 
The average attendance at these meetings has been 67. Distinguished 
visitors during the year included Dr. B. Petersen of Uppsala, Dr. E. C. 
Zimmerman of Hawaii, Dr. C. B. Williams from Rothamsted, Dr. J. 
Carvalho of Rio de Janeiro, and Dr. and Mrs. Grimwalde of Munich. 
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The Annual Exhibition was held at Burlington House on Saturday, 
28th October. The Society is once again much indebted to the Royal 
Society for the privilege of using the whole of the meeting space on their 
premises for the occasion, and also to the Geological Society of London 
for the use of their upper library. The Neuroptera were chosen as the 
special Order to be dealt with. There was a special show of locusts in 
their various phases from the Anti-Locust Research Centre. The Society 
is again indebted to Mr. W. H. T. Tams for taking photographs of ex- 
hibits selected for figuring. Tea was provided on the premises during 
the afternoon. There were 101 exhibitors, while the recorded attendance 
was 377, again the highest for many years. 

The Annual Dinner was held at Charing Cross Hotel, as usual on the 
eve of the Exhibition. The Guest Society was the Birmingham Natural 
History and Philosophical Society, which was represented by its Pre- 
sident, Mr. W. Salmon, F.R.M.S., F.C.S., its senior Vice-President, 
Lt.-Col. Bowater, M.C., B.D.S., T.D., D.L., and its Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. Stuart E. W. Carlier, F.R.E.S., with their ladies. 1385 members 
and friends spent a very enjoyable evening. 

During the season 23 Field Meetings were arranged, of which one 
had to be cancelled, and though the weather was at times unkind, much 
interesting and profitable work was put in. Your Council wishes to take 
this opportunity of thanking the leaders who go to so much trouble in 
preparing plans. These meetings do much to bring members together 
in the field and form an old and valuable feature of the Society’s activi- 
ties. Among them, the coach trip to the New Forest was an outstand- 
ing and successful gathering. 

Your Council very much regrets that it has again proved impossible 
to pwblish the ‘‘Proceedings and Transactions’’ for the previous year 
during its year of office. Jurther consideration is being given to this 
problem in an endeavour to reduce these delays in future. 

During the year the Lanternist has compiled and printed complete 
lists of all lantern slides in your possession. These will prove very useful 
to members, especially in planning talks to outside bodies. 

The Society for British Entomology has invited your Society to as- 
sist in organising its Annual Congress of British Entomologists in Lon- 
don during the Festival of Britain celebrations in 1951, and a joint 
Committee from your Council and the London Natural History Society 
has been appointed to make the necessary arrangements. 

The Curator reports that donations of specimens for the collections 
were made during the year by Lt.-Col. W. B. L. Manley, Lt.-Col. W. 
Bowater, Messrs. H. J. Turner and L. T. Ford (Lepidoptera), Messrs. 
R. W. Weal, D. Leston, B. J. Southgate, F. J. Coulson, Dr. A. M. 
Massee and Dr. C. P. Moore (Heteroptera), Messrs. F. D. Buck, H. J. 
Turner, EK. W. Classey, H. E. Webb, F. T. Vallins, R. W. Weal and 
F. J. Coulson (Coleoptera), Messrs. R. L. E. Ford, E. H. Wild and 
Dr. J. E. Newton (Hymenoptera), Mr. R. W. Weal (Homoptera), and 
Mr. A. E. Gardner (Odonata). The best thanks of the Society are due 
to these members. 
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The Librarian reports additions to the Library by gift have been :— 
By Mr. F. D. Buck, F. Balfour-Browne’s British Water Beetles, Vol. 1, 
1940; by Mr. H. Moore, M. Burr’s British Orthoptera, 1897; by Mr. S. 
N. A. Jacobs, continuation of Léon Lhomme’s Catalogue des Lepidop- 
teres de France et de Belgique and L’Amateur de Papillons, Vol. 1; 
by the Royal Entomological Society of London, Transactions and Pro- 
ceedings of that Society. 


By Purchase and Exchange:—The Entomologist; The Entomologist’s 
Monthly Magazine; The Entomologist’s Record; Entomologist’s Gaz- 
ette; North Western Naturalist, Vols. 1-21; A Moth Humter’s Gossip, 
by P. B. M. Allan; Talking of Moths, P. B. M. Allan; Moths and 
Memories, P. B. M. Allan; The Cockroach, Miall and Denny; Cheshire 
and North Wales Nat. Hist., Parts 1 and 3; Reitter, Fawna Germanica 
Kafer, 5 Vols.; F. Balfour-Browne’s British Water Beetles, Vol. 2, 
1950; Société Entomologique de Belgique, Bulletin and Annales; Con- 
necticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, Separates; Tijdschrift voor 
Entomologie, 1949; Opuscula Entomologica, 1949; Proceedings of U.S. 
Nat. Hist. Museum; Transactions, Folkestone Nat. Hist. Soc., 1949-50; 
Die Larvenformen der Dipteren, Part 2, Dr. Willi Hennig; Entomo- 
logical News; Natural History, New York; London Naturalist and Bird 
Report; British Association for the Advancement of Science; South 
Eastern Naturalist; National Trust Report; Proceedings, Irish Aca- 
demy; Lloydia; Transactions, Wisconsin Academy of Science; Hssex 
Naturalist; Proc. I.0.W. Nat. Hist. Soc.; Zoologiska Bidrag. 
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TREASURER S- REPORT, 1950 


In presenting the audited accounts for the year 1950, I am disap- 
pointed by being unable to give an entirely satisfactory report. We 
have spent more than the revenue of the year, but without exhausting 
the accumulation made two years ago, and without dipping into our 
Capital Fund. 

Before reading the accounts I will refer to the two main factors 
which have brought this about. 

The production of our annual ‘‘Proceedings and Transactions”’ is 
always our major expense. In deciding how many articles can be 
printed, and how many illustrations, the Council has to estimate care- 
fully what funds will be available. 

The first disappointment was in the small amount produced by the 
sale of copies of Mr. Ford’s ‘‘Guide to the Smaller British Lepidoptera’’. 
Some 200 were ordered before publication and a further 150 had been 
sold by the end of 1949. Last year only 34 more copies have gone; far 
fewer than was expected. 

The second factor to upset our calculations is a matter I mentioned 
a year ago; perhaps too indefinitely. The amount of subscriptions in 
arrear had increased to no less than £54 at 31st of last month. When 
you remember the small sum required from each one of us, you will 
realise how many are involved in making a deficit of this size, no part 
of which is included in the accounts until paid. I feel you will all agree 
with me that your Council should not have to anticipate so large a 
shortage in this respect. 


BALANCE SHEET. 

The Society’s investments have been increased by the purchase of 
£600 24% Consols, out of capital money which had been on deposit, and 
included the Hugh Main bequest. The market value of all our securities 
at the end of the year was £1,378, a few pounds more than the original 
cost. Cash at the bank and in hand stood at £385 14s 4d. 

The Capital Fund amounts to £1,251 15s Od, an increase of £31 18s 6d, 
the proceeds of the sale of the late Miss Chapman’s Chinese pictures of 
insects. 

INCOMB AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT. 

The general expenses were some £33 higher than in the previous year. 
Our income also increased, the subscriptions and interest from invest- 
ments being a little over £31 more. A grant from Revenue amounting 
to £310 was required in the Publication Fund, and this caused a deficit 
for the year of £102 19s ld. 


LIBRARY FUND. 

The Entrance Fees of 44 members, amounting to £16 9s Od are 
credited here. The Librarian spent £24 8s 2d on books and binding, 
and has a balance of £119 18s 6d still at his disposal. 
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PUBLICATION FUND. 

A new source of income is the sale of some of the late Mr. Hy. J. 
Turner’s store boxes and cartons among members, which amounts so 
far to £6 10s Od. 

Donations were £27 15s Od, and very welcome. The Royal Society 
allocated £50 from the Grant-in-Aid of Scientific Publications, towards 
the cost of our ‘‘Proceedings and Transactions’’. 

The annual audit has again been carried out by Messrs. F. J. Coulson 
and G. Stoughton-Harris, to whom our thanks are due, and in conclusion 
may I again express my gratitude to those who have helped our funds 
with gifts, and thank the members generally for their support and for 
making my office an easy one. 
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CONGRESSES 


The Society was represented at three congresses during 1950 :— 
(1) The Tenth International Congress on Ornithology. 
(2) The Sixth Annual Congress of British Entomologists. 
(3) The Fifty-fourth Annual Congress of the South-Eastern Union of 
Scientific Societies. 


Reports and notes follow :— 


REPORT OF THE TENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON 
ORNITHOLOGY, 


HELD AT UPPSALA, SWEDEN, JUNE 107TH TO 177u, 1950. 
By C. G. M. pE Worms, Ph.D., F.R.E.S. 


The trip I undertook can be roughly divided into four sections. The 
first week of June I spent in Oslo with a party from the Food Group of 
the Society of Chemical Industry. From June 10th till 17th I attended 
the International Congress on Ornithology at Uppsala proceeding direct 
from there to Abisko in Lapland, concluding in early July with a de- 
lightful week in Denmark as the guest of Dr. Skat Hoffmeyer, Bishop 
of Aarhus. 

T set out on June 8rd from London, together with a number of other 
people travelling with the same objective. We reached Newcastle in 
the late afternoon and immediately boarded the very well-appointed 
Norwegian boat. The 36 hours’ crossing was one of the best of the year. 
On the evening of the next day we sighted the Norwegian coast and 
then began to sail slowly up the long 80 mile fjord, reaching Oslo early 
on the morning of the 5th. We had a most interesting three days in 
this beautiful city, during which we visited many scientific institutions 
and places of interest, including the very modern Town Hall, recently 
opened, and the famous statues in the Frognoster Park. We also 
visited Nansen’s famous ship, the Fram, and made a whole-day excur- 
sion to Sandesfjord in the South to visit a large whaling factory ship. 
One of the chief delights of Oslo was the wonderful display of lilac of 
all shades. 

I left Oslo on the evening of June 8th, reaching Stockholm early next 
morning, a distance of some 350 miles. This was my second visit to 
this glorious city, having represented this Society at the International 
Congress on Entomology in 1948. The next morning I travelled the 
4) miles to the famous University City of Uppsala. Here some 400 dele- 
gates and visitors were assembling, drawn from some 20 nations. The 
British party of Ornithologists of about 40 included James Fisher, Peter 
Scott, Dr. Julian Huxley, Dr. Landsborough Thompson, Miss Long- 
field and Col. Meinertzhagen. Among, the German delegates was Pro- 
fessor Stresemann, probably the greatest living authority on Birds. The 
whole Congress throughout was extremely well run and organised under 
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the guidance of Professor Horstadius. Most of the delegates were 
housed in students’ hostels, while the company had meals in the large 
hall of one of the Students’ ‘‘ Nations ’’ buildings. Each ‘‘ Nation ”’ 
represents students drawn from a special area of Sweden. 

Apart from the manv interesting papers of a scientific nature read on 
Ornithology, during four evenings of the Congress week some remark- 
able films were shown, mostly dealing with travel and exotic birds such 
as the rediscovered Takahe in New Zealand and the nesting of the 
Bristled-thighed Curlew in Alaska. The breeding ground of this bird 
was a mystery till 1948. Peter Scott also showed his film of his expedi- 
tion to aretic Canada to see the breeding site of Ross’s Snow Goose. 


Two large excursions were organised to see the local Birds. On Sun- 
day, June 11th, a fleet of ten motor coaches conveyed some’300 members 
to the Norrtilje Archipelago, where a steamer was boarded which sailed 
round the fir-clad islands, on one of which the party landed. In a dense 
fir wood we had the remarkable sight of an Osprey on its nest while the 
male bird sailed round and at one moment had an aerial fight with a 
White-tailed Sea Eagle of which there are only some ten nesting pairs 
on the Baltic coast of Sweden. The Caspian Tern was another local 
speciality, while many families of the Velvet Scoter duck were seen 
round the rocky islets. 

On June 14th a further expedition was made to see forest birds in 
the region round Dannemara, 30 miles to the North. One party set 
out at midnight. T accompanied the second one starting the following 
afternoon. One of the most interesting birds seen was the Nutcracker. 
In the autumn these birds gather in flocks to collect the hazel nuts, 
which each individual buries and is able to find its winter storehouse 
through several feet of snow. The Great Black Woodpecker was an- 
other spectacular species, while some of the party were lucky enough to 
see a pair of Cranes in a marsh. 


Members of the Congress were very well entertained by the Univer- 
sity authorities including Dr. Petersen, who visited this country this 
year and spoke to this Society. After a final banquet in the great Vasa 
Hall, the Congress broke up into parties visiting many notable bird 
localities mainly in northern Sweden. On the evening of June 17th 1 
set out with a party of forty-five on the 950 mile journey to Abisko in 
Lapland, taking 24 hours on the all-electric line to Narvik. The train 
was very well appointed and most comfortable. We passed through an 
endless stretch of fir forests. On one occasion we saw elk by the side 
of the railway. At Boden just north of the gulf of Bothnia we were 
as far east as Corfu in Greece. There was quite a ceremony as we 
crossed the Arctic Circle. As the train slowed down we saw a large 
notice in four languages and the whole line of the Circle marked out 
in large white stones. Lying just north of the Circle is the important 
mining town of Kiruna, which exports some of the finest ore in the 
world. Some 20,000 tons travel to Narvik daily which gives some idea 
of the vast resources and wealth of this place. 
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As we sped further north the fir forest gradually gave way to birch 
typical of the arctic Tundra. We reached Abisko in the afternoon ot 
the 18th in glorious weather. Captain A. F. Hemming, the interna- 
tional authority on Nomenclature, and his wife had arrived the previous 
day. Owing to the destruction of the local Tourist hotel by fire the pre- 
vious year most of the party were housed in small huts and chalets, 
somewhat primitive, but quite comfortable. 

This part of Lapland reminded me very much of the Scottish High- 
lands with open moors and mountains up to 5000 feet. Above Abisko 
Tourist Station stood the impressive Mount Njulja enclosing the 
National Park, where all forms of life are carefully preserved. Running 
through the Park is the Abiskojokk, a very wide and roaring mountain 
river coming trom a lake five miles up the valley. Birch forests domin- 
ate the landscape up to 2000 feet and then give way to open tundra ot 
Crowberry (Hmpetrum nigrum) and dwarf birch (Betula nana). To the 
north lay the great Tornetriask lake, which was still partially covered 
with ice, which, however, melted soon after our arrival. 

The flora of the region was most remarkable. Some of the flowers 
which were most noticeable were the Yellow Violet, the Small purple 
Azalea (Rhododendron arcticus), the arctic heath (Andromeda tetra- 
gona) and the yellow and the purple astragalus. The crowberry was the 
commonest ground plant together with Vaccinium vitis idaea and V. 
uliginosum. 

The Bird life was no less attractive and interesting. On each day 
excursions were organised and led by expert guides to see the speciali- 
ties of the region. One of the most impressive was Buffon’s Long- 
tailed Skua, of which were found three nests. The winter habitat of 
this bird is still unknown. A fine pair of Rough-legged Buzzards quar- 
tered the area daily in search for lemmings, which were unusually scarce. 
In the marshes we saw nests of the Ruff, the Whimbrel, the Red- 
necked Phalarope, Wood Sandpiper and Temminck’s Stint. Of the 
smaller birds the Bluethroat was the local robin, the Brambling re- 
places the Chaffinch and the Ring-ouzel the Blackbird, Pied flycatchers 
nested outside the hotel. 

I left Abisko on the morning of June 27th and returned home via 
Denmark after a most interesting, instructive and altogether enjoy- 
able visit. 


REPORT OF THE SIXTH ANNUAL CONGRESS OF BRITISH 
ENTOMOLOGISTS, 
HELD AT NOTTINGHAM, JULY 71x TO 10rn, 1950. 


I had the honour to represent the Society as its delegate at this 
Congress, which was organised by the Society for British Entomology 
with the co-operation of the Nottingham Natural Science Field Club 
and the Nottingham Biological Society. The Congress was under the 
Presidency of Mr. R. B. Benson, M.A., Mem. Hon. Soe. Belg., F.R.E.S., 
ete. 
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I travelled down on Friday evening, July 7th, with Mr. E. Lewis, 
and we were met by the President, Mrs. Benson and others. We quickly 
realised our privilege in staying for a while at such a beautiful Univer- 
sity set in such spacious grounds. 

On Saturday morning the small Exhibition was piepaned and we 
then gathered to hear the Address of Welcome from the Vice-Ghancel- 
lor. His brisk and witty speech was followed by the President’s excel- 
lent address on the ‘‘ Bio-geography of British Sawflies.’’ His experi- 
ence as a field collector and systematist, with his ecological turn of 
mind, provided a paper full of suggestions applicable to all orders of 
insects in this country. The next paper, dealing with the 1948 nomen- 
clatorial reforms instituted at the last Zoological Congress,. was read 
by Mr. W. D. Hincks in Mr. F. Hemming’s absence. The new rules 
should prove more practical than the earlier set and those dealing with 
varietal names were discussed. 


The afternoon session commenced with another brilliant lecture by 
our member Dr. H. E. Hinton dealing with the ‘‘ Phylogeny and Classi- 
fication of the Panorpoid Complex.’’ The lecturer discussed methods 
of study, illustrated by examples in larval structure. The gathering 
then proceeded by coach and car to Wollaton Hall—the Nottingham 
Natural History Museum—set in its lovely park. The Curator had ar- 
ranged a special exhibition for us and the Ward, Fowler and Carr col- 
lections were on view for our all too short visit. The Lord Mayor en- 
tertained us to tea after a word of welcome to the City. Afterwards 
some collecting was done by the lakeside in glorious sunshine. 

In the evening we were received at the Conversazione by Mr. Ben- 
son as President and by Professor EK. J. W. Barrington and Mr. F. 
Hind representing the local Societies. This was followed by an excel- 
lent dinner with entertaining and instructive speeches by the Vice- 
Chancellor, the Lord Mayor and Professors Moon and Barrington 
amongst others. 

Sunday was spent at Dovedale in brilliant, breezy, sunny weather 
and collecting proved quite useful, despite the large attendance of the 
general public. Several larvae hitherto unknown to them were found 
by members, as well as the specialities of the area. The evening had 
been set aside for a meeting of the delegates. The latest progress of 
the migration studies was Capt. Dannreuther’s theme and there was a 
discussion as to the location of the next Congress. The unanimous de- 
sire was for London, particularly if our Society would support the 
gathering. 5 

Monday’s session began with Capt. C. Diver’s lecture on Nature 
Conservation, briefly dealing with the history of the work done in 
Britain to date. He emphasised the importance of the support given 
by local societies and stressed the need for more information as to 
species present and expressed his desire for the continuance of the work 
on vice-county lists. Mr. W. D. Hincks then gave his paper on ‘‘ Pro- 
gress in the study of British Coleoptera ”’ covering the history of the 
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subject and present tendencies and put forward a suggestion for the 
formation of a section to cover this order with a view to promoting fur- 
ther work on beetles. 

The morning ended with a visit to Boots Horticultural and Agri- 
cultural Experimental station at Lenton House; both laboratories and 
gardens were seen under expert guidance. Mr. Roebuck began the 
afternoon talks with a lecture on Wireworms, followed by Mr. M. W. R. 
de V. Graham’s very interesting paper on ‘‘ Postural habits and Colour- 
pattern Evolution in Lepidoptera.’’ 


The closing speech of the President and the usual but well-deserved 
votes of thanks brought this successful Congress to an end. The papers 
provided were all of high standing and were followed always with good 
useful discussions. But this did not explain the whole benefit derived 
from the Congress. The happy atmosphere, the friendly talks between 
entomologists from all over the country—several of our country mem- 
bers were present—the erudite professor and amateur collector assist- 
ing each other in considering technique and methods, etc.—the chance 
of seeing the published works of other societies, all made the week-end 
so pleasant and so valuable. Those who were unable to attend missed 
a great experience and I trust we shall be able to agree to support a 
Congress should it come to London. 

L. ParMenter. 


Mr. E. E. Syms and Dr. G. V. Bull were the Society’s delegates at 
the 54th Annual Congress of the South-Eastern Union of Scientific 
Societies held at Richmond, Surrey, from 5th to 10th June, 1950. 


ABSTRACT OF PROCEEDINGS. 


INDOOR MEETINGS. 


8th FEBRUARY 1950. 
Mr. J. O. T. Howarp, M.A., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


EXHIBITS. 

Mr. A. E. Garpner—A large number of drawings, living specimens, 
set specimens and microscopical preparations to illustrate the early 
stages of British Odonata. 

Mr. W. H. Spreappury—(a) The Syrphid fly, Microdon eggert Mik, 
a fully fed larva from Oxshott, Surrey; (b) the lichen, Peltigera poly- 
dactyla Hoftm.; (c) the fungi, Hirneola auricula-judae Berk., Panus 
stipticus Fr., and Schizophyllum commune Fr. 

Mr. F. D. Buck—Gnathocerus cornutus F., living larvae. 


Mr. R. Tusss—Uolias croceus Foure., a typical and ab. helice Hb. 
and Polyommatus icarus Rott., exceptional dwarf specimens. 

Mr. M. Nistett—Chaetorellia loricata Rond., a Trypetid fly, bred 
from flower-heads of Centawrea scabiosa L. He had been unable to trace 
any previous record of the host-plant. 

Mr. F. J. Coutson—32 species of Heteroptera new to the Society’s 
collection presented by Dr. A. M. Massee. 


Mr. R. L. HE. Forp—Abrazas grossulariata L., two somatic mosaics. 


Mr. H. L. Dotron—EHrannis leucophaearia Schiff., a long and varied 
series including abs. merularia Weym. and marmorinaria Esp. and a 
very unusual form, the markings forming very conspicuous wavy trans- 
verse bands on an almost clear grey ground, Reading, Berks., 1894-1944. 

Baron DE Worms—A selection of species of Lepidoptera added to the 
British list since 1900 or recently shown to be breeding here: 

(1) Species previously confused with allied species and recently separ- 
ated from them. The following pairs were shown: Hydraecia paludis 
Tutt separated from Hydraecia oculea L. (nictitans Bkh.), Procus 
latruncula Schiff. separated from Procus strigilis Clerck, Heliothis mari- 
tima Graslin separated from Heliothis dipsacea L., Nonagria neurica 
Hb. separated from Nonagria dissoluta Treits. var. arundineta Schmidt 
(kindly lent by Mr. H. M. Edelsten), Ortholitha scotica Cckne. separated 
from Ortholitha mucronata Scop., Thera variata Schiff. separated from 
Thera obeliscata Hb., Anaitis efformata Guen. separated from Anaitis 
plagiata L., Lampropteryx otregiata Metc. separated from Lampro- 
pterye suffwmata Schiff., Oporinia christyi Prout separated from 
Oporinia dilutata Schiff. 
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(2) Formerly very rare species now proved to be regularly breeding 
in the British Isles. Selection of the following: Hadena compta Schiff., 
Uria musculosa Hb., Leucania l-album L., Minucia lunaris Schiff., Ap- 
lasta ononaria Fuessl., Parascotia fuliginaria L. 

(3) A recently discovered resident species: Sedina buettneri Hering. 

Mr. A. FE. Garpner read a paper, illustrated by the lantern, on ‘The 
Early Stages of Odonata’’ (see T'rans.). 


22nd FEBRUARY 1950. 
The PRresipENT in the Chair. 


EXHIBITS. 
Mr. K. A. Spencer—Coenonympha pamphilus L. ab. marginata 
Heyne-Ruhl, a short series taken at Nouska, Yugoslavia, August 26th, 
1949. 


Mr. T. G. Howarru—(1) The following Lepidoptera taken Sept. 
and Oct. 1949 in the Isle of Wight—Rhizedra lutosa Hb., typical speci- 
mens and abs. crassicornis Haw. and rufescens Tutt with others ap- 
proaching rufescens-suffusa Tutt; Dasypolia templi Thnbg. showing 
range of coloration in both sexes; Leucochlaena hispida Geyer; Aporo- 
phyla lutulenta Schiff.; A. mgra Haw., Humichtis lichenea Hb., a long 
series, all of them paler and more silvery than the type. (2) Leucania 
l-album L., a bred series from a female taken by Dr. K. G. Blair; these 
had a pinkish brown ground colour and were much darker than the 
specimens bred by Dr. E. A. Cockayne from S. Devon in 1937. 

Mr. P. N. Crow—Ptilophora plumigera Schift., ova found February 
19th, 1950, Bucks. 


Mr. H. R. Last—The Staphylinid beetles, Xantholinus tricolor F. 
and X. meridionalis Nordm. ‘The latter had only recently been recog- 
nized as occurring in Britain, Dr. Gridelli having detected them among 
a series regarded by the exhibitor as tricolor. He explained the differ- 
ences with the aid of large scale drawings. On examining specimens in 
British collections he had found that not only were both species mixed 
under tricolor, but the large majority were meridionalis. (And see 
Ent. mon. Mag., 86: 139.) 

Capt. D. H. Srertine, R.A.P.C.—Aglais urticae L. ab. nigra Tutt, 
from Devizes, Wilts., taken on Michaelmas Daisies in the autumn of 
1949. He described it as follows: ‘‘The outer two costal blotches are 
confluent, but the inner distinct, and the normal straw-yellow interven- 
ing spaces are absent. The two small central spots and the blue lunules 
are also absent from the forewings. The hindwings are smoky black, 
with a few dusted red scales towards the margins. The blue lunules are 
just present, but reduced in size, rather indistinct and more of an ash- 
grey than blue. There are some light scales on the fringes’’. 


Mr. Conrad Runer—Thecla betulae L., ova found in Oxfordshire. 
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Mr. M. Nisitetr—A series of Trypetid flies with their puparia. He 
read the following note on the pupating habits of each species: ‘* | ex- 
hibit a series of Trypetid flies and their puparia. The latter are not 
often shown, and vary much in size, colour, and to a certain extent in 
form. They are arranged in groups depending on where the larvae feed. 

With a large proportion of our British Trypetidae, the larvae feed in 
the flower-heads of Compositae. In some cases a hard gall is formed in 
whick the larvae pupate; other species cause the heads to swell and 
remain closed, the larvae pupating therein. With numerous other 
flower-head species a cocoon is formed of pappus hairs by the larva, 
which may be either dense or slight and in which it pupates; other 
species do not form a cocoon. 

The larvae of two species live in the seeds. *Orellia tussilagims Fab. 
has its larva entirely enclosed in the seed of Burdock, a fact I discovered 
some years ago. The larvae of Urophora quadrifasciata Mg. inhabit 
the seeds of Black Knapweed, and has often been classed as a gall-causing 
species, with this I am unable to agree. The thin skin of the seed ex- 
pands as the larva grows and eventually it protrudes from one end, the 
pupa often falling out and lying loose in the flower-head. 

There are a number of species whose larvae live in mines in the leaves. 
These they leave when full-fed and pupate in the earth. Others live in 
plant-stems, in some cases causing the formation of galls, in which the 
larvae pupate. Other species live in the stems without causing any dis- 


tortion, and also pupate there. With one of these, *Orellia falcata 
Scop., the larva constructs a dense cocoon of the pith, in which it 
pupates. 


A few species form galls on the roots, in which the larvae pupate. 
A number of others have their larvae living in the fruits of various 
plants, chiefly of the order Rosaceae. These they leave to pupate in the 
earth. 

I might add that the puparium of Chaetorellia loricata Rond. is 
probably the first ever to be exhibited, while several of the other species 
are rarely seen. 

Flower-head species: *Orellia colon Mg., dense cocoon; HEnsina sonchi 
L., slight cocoon; Paroxyna plantagimis Hal., no cocoon; Chaetorellia 
loricata Rond., no cocoon; Urophora cuspidata Mg., hard gall; Myopites 
frawuenfeldi Schin., hard gall; Sphenella marginata Fal., closed flower- 
gall; *Noeéta pupillata Fal., closed flower-gall; Urophora quadrifasciata 
Mg., seeds; *OUrellia tussilaginis Fab., seeds. 

Leaf-mining species: Acidia cognata Wied., pupate in earth; *Try- 
peta zoé Mg., pupate in earth. 

Stem species: Urophora cardwi L., stem gall; Paroxyna misella Lw., 
stem gall; Oxyna parietina L., no distortion; *OUrellia falcata Scop., 
no distortion. 

Root species: Oxyna flavipennis Lw., gall. 

Fruit species: Gonioglossum wiedemanni Mg., earth; Phagocarpus 
permundus Harr., earth. 
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Recent alterations to generic names: Z'rypeta (Orellia),* Spilographa 
(T'rypeta),* Hoplochaeta (Noeéta).*”’ 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
Vanessa atalanta L. had been seen flying on February 17th, and 
Macroglossum stellatarum L. on the 18th. Laphygma exigua Hb. had 
come to light on the 18th. 


8th MARCH 1950. 
The PRESIDENT in the Chair. 


The death of Prof. J. K. Rideout was announced. 

Messrs. B. J. A. Curl, D. J. Ellis, P. J. Gent, F. L. Thatcher, B. 
Hyde-Wyatt, G. B. Ryle, Dipl. For. (Oxon.), C. E. Spittles and D. W. 
Thorpe-Young were declared elected members. 


RXHIBITS. 

Comdr. G. W. Harrer, R.N.—Hyloicus pinastri L., an asymmetrical 
male bred from a larva taken in W. Sussex in 1948. 

Mr. R. E. R. Parsons—UColias croceus fieldui Men., two typical speci- 
mens, a male and a female, from the Khasi Hills, Assam, India, together 
with an atypical female tending towards ab. helice Hb. and a white 
female believed to be unique. 

Mr. Conran Runce—Aegeria vespiformis L., larvae from Arborfield, 
Berks. 

Mr. C. N. Hawxins—Nearly mature larvae of the beetle Anobiwm 
punctatum Deg. and its hymenopterous parasite, Theocolax formicifor- 
mis Westw., an apterous species, found in a burrow of the beetle, Wim- 
bledon, Surrey, March 6th, 1950. 

Mr. W. H. Spreappury—A colony of the discomycete fungus, Lach- 
nea coprinaria Cooke, growing on old cow-dung, Leatherhead, Surrey, 
February 26th, 1950. 

Mr. L. W. Sitees—Sprays of Bee ESE Cratuuay officinale L. bearing’ its 
hard shining white seeds. 

Mr. T. R. Kagres—Salix doniana Sm., a natural hybrid of the creep- 
ing sallow, Salix repens L. and S. purpurea L. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

Comdr. G. W. Harper, R.N., described an experiment with larvae 
of Polygonmia c-album IL. which tended to show that ab. hutchinsoni 
Robs. did not arise from the first-laid ova but from rapid development 
due to good feeding. 

The following lepidoptera had been noted recently: Harophila badi- 
ata Schiff., Hctropis bistortata Goeze, Achlya flavicornis L., Polygonia 
c-album L., Colias croceus Foure. (2 specimens), and Gonepteryx rhamni 
L. Eggs of Strymonidia w-album Knoch were observed to be hatching 
on the wych elms. 

Capt. R. A. Jackson, R.N., read a paper, ‘‘Working out an entirely 
new locality (Wilts.)”’ (see Trans.). 
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29nd MARCH 1950. 
The Prestpent in the Chair. 


Messrs. D. E. Upton and A. G. Carolsfeld-Kratsé were declared 
elected members. 

EXHIBITS. 

Mr. L. Parmenter, the following diptera:—(1) Blaesoxipha laticor- 
nis Meig., bred from Omocestus viridulus L.. (Orthoptera) by Mr. G. B. 
Collins; (2) B. erythrura Meig., a pair taken by Mr. E. A. Fonseca 
in Somerset (see also Ent. mon. Mag., 86: 46), and (3) Egle muscaria F., 
the Sallow fly. 

Mr. T. G. Howarrta, hybernated larvae of Gastropacha quercifolia L. 

Mr. J. Boorman—Calothysanis amata L. ab. nigra Rbl. taken at 
Colchester, Essex. 

Mr. K. A. Spencer—Fveres argiades Pall., specimens from a series 
taken at Novska, Yugoslavia, August 1949, illustrating considerable 
variation both in size and shape. 

Mr. H. LL. Doiton—Sterrha aversata L., a short series bred from 
egos laid by a female taken at Reading, Berks., in 1935. Five were typi- 
cal aversata, seven ab. remutata L., and the remainder rather darker 
on the outer area than ab. remutata. 

Dr. B. P. Moorn—An example of the uncommon female variety of 
the dragonfly Sumpetrum flaveolum J... in which the yellow wing patches 
are almost wanting. (Taken in Yorkshire, 18.8.46.) 

Mr. H. S. Rostnson—Laphyqma exigua GL. taken in light-traps at 
Lymington, Hants., at about 11 p.m., on 17th February 1950. ‘‘Their 
appearance at this early date was at first considered to indicate that 
they might have bred locally during the mild winter, but as no further 
specimens have been taken it now seems likely that they are members of 
an early migration. Examination of the markings indicates that the 
insects bred in a high temperature and two specimens known to have 
been bred in this country at normal temperatures are shown below for 
comparison’’. 

Mr. A. E. Garpner—Dragonflies presented to the Society: Ceri- 
agrion tenellum Villers—female form melanogastrum Selys. Brachy- 
tron pratense Miiller—3 males. Aeshna juncea L.—1 male. A. mixta 
Latreille—1 male, 2 females. Sympetrum striolatuwm Charpentier—2 
males, 2 females. S. sanquineum Miiller—3 males, 1 female. 

Mr. T. R. Eacres—The local British grass, Mibora minima Desv. 


COMMUNCATIONS. 
Acherontia atropos L. had been taken at Coventry on 10th October 
1949. Agrotis segetwm Schiff. had visited sallow bloom in Surrey on 
March 19th, 1950. Apocheima hispidaria Schiff. was unusually plentiful 
in Berks., but in Surrey the reverse was the case. 
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12th APRIL 1950. 
The PresipEnT in the Chair. 


EXHIBITS. 


Mr. A. D. Braxit1—lLarvae of Colias hyale L. hibernated in cap- 
tivity. He read the following note: 

““A female was taken last August. After feeding ova were produced 
and I decided to try hibernating a limited number (35), feeling I might 
stand a better chance of success than crowding them. The larvae hiber- 
nated almost immediately at about 33;” long and were allowed to cling 
to the dead Lucerne all the winter in a cold room facing south. 

“Tn the third week in February, three were moving and so I took 
25 into 65°-70° F. providing growing food from a cold frame. All these 
fed up within six weeks and of the resulting pupae, eight have emerged : 
seven ¢ (2 crippled) and one 9 (the last one). There were quite a 
number of casualties among the pupae and I fear that they were forced 
too much. 

“Of the remaining ten, seven came out of hibernation in the second 
week in March in a cool room. (The two exhibited are examples.) One 
larva is a cripple, but the remaining six look more promising than those 
forced, an opinion confirmed by two friends to whom T gave ova. 

“Tt is interesting to note that both one friend and TI had only one 
feed up in autumn and emerge in November. Both were 9’’. 

Mr. L. T. Forp—A white-flowered form of Lamiuwm purpureum W., 
the Red Dead-nettle. 

Mr. R. EB. Evrrson—Frannis leucophaearia Schiff., a specimen com- 
bining the characters of abs. marmorinaria Esp. and merularia Weym. 

Mr. R. Tusss—Larvae of Argynnis euphrosyne L. (hibernated) and 
Strymonidia w-album Knoch (recently hatched). 

Mr. Joan Hrrtany—Carabus vietinghofi Adams, a rare beetle from 
boreal America, taken in Alaska. 

Dr. G. V. Butt—Gymnoscelis pumilata Hb., a specimen taken in 
London, N.W.3. 

Mr. T. R. Eactrs—(1) The Mycetozoan RBadhamia utricularis Berk. 
from Enfield, Middlesex, and (2) the following beetles from an ash stump, 
also at Enfield: Dorcus parallelipipedus I. (imagines and larvae), 
Tucanus cervus lu. (larvae), Melanotus rufipes Herbst (larvae), Athous 
haemorrhoidalis F. (larvae) and Prionychus ater F. (larvae). 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
Mr. F. L. Jarvis read a paper, ‘‘ Further Observations on Hiber- 
nation”? (see Trans.). 


26th APRIL 1950. 
Mr. J. O. T. Howarn, M.A., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The death of Mr. W. T. Mellows, M.B.E., LL.B., was announced. 


aman 
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The Chairman welcomed to the meeting Dr. B. Petersen of the Zoo- 
logiska Institutionen, Uppsala, Sweden. 


EXHIBITS. 

Baron pr Worms—(1) Seven species of moths peculiar to the High- 
lands of Scotland and the Shetlands :—Zygqaena exulans Hoch., Amathes 
alpicola Zett., Brachionycha nubeculosa Esp., Anarta cordigera Thnbg., 
A. melanopa Thnbg., Psodos coracina Esp., Isturgia carbonaria Clerck. 
(2) Species and varieties peculiar to the British Isles: —Plebejus argus 
L. ab. masseyi Tutt and ab. caernensis Thompson, Aricia agestis Schiff. 
ab. artaxerzes F., Leucania favicolor Barrett, Arenostola brevilinea 
Fenn, Amathes ashworthii Doubl. (3) Three species occurring only in 
a single locality in the British Isles: —Drepana harpagula Esp., Sterrha 
degeneraria Hb., Scopula immorata L. (4) Spring larvae, including 
Chilodes maritima Tausch., and Arenostola elymi Treits. from the Suf- 
folk coast, Polia tincta Brahm from Woking and (5) Eggs of Nyssia 
zonaria Schiff. from Cheshire. 

Mr. Kenneto SpENcER—Two specimens of Phigalia pedaria F. ab. 
monacharia Staud. from Hampstead, 6th March 1950. 

Mr. F. D. Buck—A specimen of Sinozrylon anale Lesne, a Bostrychid 
beetle taken in this country from the wooden boxes in which Mica is 
imported. He presented the specimen to the Society and read the fol- 
lowing note :—‘‘TIt seems that this beetle consumes the wood in a similar 
manner to Lyctus and Euophryum, reducing it to fine powder and leav- 
ing a thin veneer of wood outside. It closely resembles a Scolytid, but 
can be distinguished by the lamellate apical joints of the antennae. 
Strengthening this resemblance are the large curved teeth on the apical 
declivity of the elytra such as are seen on the males of Pityogenes biden- 
tatus Herbst and P. quadridens Hartig. This insect seems to be distri- 
buted throughout the Oriental, Pacific and Australasian regions—the 
long series in the General collection in the Brit. Mus. (Nat. Hist.) con- 
tains representatives from India, China, Burma, Malaya, Java, Philli- 
pines and Australia’’. 

Mr. G. H. B. O1trver—Oolias croceus Fourc., pupae and remaining 
larvae from an attempt to carry the larvae through the winter without 
subjecting them to heat or attempting to force them. 

Mr. F. T. Variins—Lepidoptera preserved by a secret process in- 
volving the use of wax supplied to the complete wings. Brought from 
India by C. B. Antram. 

Mr. L. S. WutcHrr—The dung beetle, Aphodius ater Deg. Attached 
to its elytra was a body thought to be the transporting (Phoresy) stage 
of an Acarine mite—see Mr. C. N. Hawkins’ exhibit of 24th May. 

Mr. W. E. Mrynton—(1) A series of FHrannis leucophaearia Schiff. 
from Ruislip, Middlesex, covering a wide range of variation; (2) Hupi- 
thecia abbreviata Steph., a melanic specimen and dark examples also 
from Ruislip; (8) Erannis marginaria F., normal females and one almost 
devoid of rudimentary wings. The latter was taken to be marginaria 
as it was paired with a male of that species. 
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Mr. T. G. Howarts for Mr. D. W. THorpe-Youne—Varied series 
of Aphantopus hyperantus L. and Maniola tithonus L. from N. Corn- 
wall and Pembrokeshire, also a series of Maculinea arion L. 

Mr. T. J. Honrysourne—A specimen of Saturnia pavonia L. show- 
ing left hand spiral segmentation of the abdomen. 

Mr. T. R. Eacres—The discomycete fungus, Sepultaria coronaria 
Mass., from Ranmore, Surrey. 

Dr. B. Petersen read a paper, illustrated by the lantern, ‘‘ Notes on 
Seandinavian Rhopalocera’’. (See Trans.). 


10th MAY 1950. 
The PresipEent in the Chair. 


EXHIBITS. 
Mr. F. D. Bucx—(1) A series of the beetle Agathidium nigripenne 
F. taken under bark of hornbeam, Broxbourne Woods, Herts., May 
7th, 1950; (2) foliage of the Cut-leaved Beech and of Ginkgo biloba L. 


Col. P. A. CarpEw—Pararge aegeria I.., a female with enlarged pale 
spots, Isle of Wight, April 21st, 1950. 


Miss Vrre TemMpte—Some of her own drawings of moths. 


Mr. A. H. Sperrinc—(1) Larvae of Eumenis semele L. feeding on 
marram grass; (2) Tethea ocularis IL. (octogesima Hb.), a light speci- 
men from Gloucester. 


Mr. R. E. Parsons—Apatura chevana Moore, Pantoporia opalina 
orientalis Elw., and P. perius L., and read the following note :—‘‘ The 
butterflies exhibited show what may possibly be a case of mimicry. 
Apatura chevana is a very rare species from the hills of N.E. India and 
in appearance is very different from the more usual members of this 
genus. Pantoporia opalina orientalis, a much more common species, 
inhabits the same type of country and flies at the same time. The 
imagines of the two species have similar habits, perching at the ends of 
branches of trees some distance from the ground and dashing pugna- 
ciously at other passing butterflies which appear to be trespassing. 
Both species when scared off will frequently return eventually to the 
same perch, sometimes after an absence for a considerable period. The 
similar Pantoporia perius, a very common species, flies at the same 
time as the other two in the same areas, but has slightly different 
habits, perching lower down and being less pugnacious. None of these 
species appears to be attacked by birds.’ 

Mr. EK. H. Witp—A short series of Ectropis bistortata Goeze taken 
in a wood near Croydon, Surrey, mostly this year, including two melanic 
specimens of a form not yet named. 

Dr. B. P. Moorr—A series of the bug Rhyparochromus alboacumina- 
tus Goeze (=Aphanus pedestris Panz.), including both living and 
mounted specimens, from Ealing, Middlesex. 
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Mr. W. J. Watts—The rare Staphylinid beetle Emus hirtus L., 
taken on a grass stem at Benfleet, Essex, May 7th, 1950. 

Mr. T. J. Hontysourne—aA pair of bred specimens of Actias selene 
Hb., the Indian Moon Moth. 

Mr. C. N. Hawxins—The following Coleoptera from the Box Hill 
district taken in April and May 1950: 4 Barynotus moerens F. (eleva- 
tus Marsham), 1 Caenoscelis pallida Woll. (ferruginea Brit. Auctt. nec 
Sahl.), and 1 Onthophilus striatus Forst. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
Mr. W. Witpripce reported that Celerio livornica Esp. had recently 
been taken in Herts. 
Miss Vere Tempter read a paper, illustrated by the lantern, ‘‘ Some 
notes on the Courtship of Butterflies in Britain.”’ 


24th MAY 1950. 
The PresipEnT in the Chair. 


Miss B. M. Allen and Messrs. J. E. Owen, W. Peters, M.B., 
M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., G. C. Price, W. Reed, A.M.I.C.E., and Trevor 
Trought, M.A., F.R.E.S., were declared elected members. 


EXHIBITS. 

Mr. C. N. Hawxins—(1) A specimen of the beetle Agonum margina- 
tum lL. with a large number of Laboulbeniaceae (Laboulbenia dubia 
Thaxt. or very close, det. Mrs. F. M. Balfour-Browne) attached to the 
elytra and legs, taken at Berrow, Somerset, on 10.ix.1944. He men- 
tioned that the Laboulbeniaceae were a group of very curious fungi which 
attack living insects. (2) A specimen of the beetle Hylesinus fraxini 
Panz., Byfleet, 13.v.1950, with two examples attached of the Phoresy 
(Transporting) stage of an Acarine mite (Uropodidae). With regard to 
these, he said that Mr. Browning of the Brit. Mus. (Nat. Hist.) had told 
him that these mites are not parasitic but usually live on decaying veget- 
able and other matter, and in their penultimate stage, form a hard case 
which they attach by a stalk or pedicel to some insect and in which they 
are carried by the host until they mature and escape from the sheath. 
This stage is purely a method of transport. The stage is figured in 
Report No. 108 of the U.S. Department of Agric., 1915, ‘‘The Acarina 
or Mites’’, by Nathan Banks, at p. 89, but Mr. Browning said he did 
not think it was possible to determine the species involved in this exhibit. 

Mr. J. L. Henprrson—Two Carabid beetles, (1) Amara montivaga 
Sturm from Strathtay, Perthshire, a species recently added to the 
British list by Mr. A. A. Allen; (2) A. ovata F. ab. adamantina Kol. 
from the Isle of Man. 

Mr. J. O. T. Howarp—A short series of Hulype hastata LL. ab. sub- 
hastata Nolck., bred in April 1950 from larvae found feeding on bog 
myrtle at Kinlochewe, Wester Ross, in July 1949, with English speci- 
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mens of #. hastata for comparison, including a New Forest insect which 
seemed to agree with Prout’s definition of subhastata. 

Mr. R. F. Haynes—A frond of the Killarney fern, Trichomanes 
speciosum Willd. (7. radicans Sw.). 

Baron pe Worms—Dyscia fagaria Thunb., a pair of living speci- 
mens. 

Dr. W. Peters—A specimen of Culicoides circumscriptus Kief. taken 
on May 18th, 1950, on the wall of a telephone booth in Oxford Circus 
Underground Station. 

Capt. L. ParMENTER—Two diptera, (1) Chrysotus pallidipalpus Van 
Duzee, a species from Hawaii which is established in the hothouses in 
Kew Gardens, and (2) C. gramineus Fall., a common British species. 

Mr. T. G. Howartu—Plusia chryson Esp., bred from Hampshire 
larvae. 

Mr. J. BK. Owen—Plebejus argus L., white-edged specimens taken at 
Kynsford, Kent, in 1947. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

Celerio livornica. Esp. was reported from Berkshire on May 2nd and 
from Folkestone, Kent, on May 10th. 

Dr. E. C. Zimmerman read a paper on ‘The Origin, Distribution 
and Development of Island Life in the Pacific’: Part I; (a) The Birth of 
an Island, illustrated by lantern slides; (b) Recent Volcanic Activity, 
illustrated by a colour film. 


14th JUNE 1950. 
Mr. T. G. Howarra, B.E.M., F.R.E.S., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The Chairman, on behalf of the Society, congratulated Dr. H. King, 
F.R.S., who had been made C.B.E. in the recent Birthday Honours List. 


EXHIBITS. 

Mr. S. N. A. Jacoss—The Oxford Ragwort (Senecio squalidus L.) 
with leaves heavily mined by a dipterous larva, from a bombed site in 
Billiter Square, London. So far this seemed to be the only insect mak- 
ing an appreciable attack on the plant. 

Mr. L. S. WuicHEr—Three species of Scarabaeid beetles: Geotrupes 
vernalis L. and Aphodius lapponuwm Gyll. from Loch Trool, Kirkcud- 
brightshire, May 21st, 1950, and Geotrupes pyrenaeus Charp. from Ock- 
ham Common, Surrey, May 27th, 1950. 

Mr. F. D. Buck—Two specimens of the Alleculid beetle Prionychus 
ater F. bred from larvae found in a decayed ash stump, Enfield, Middle- 
sex. Prior to pupation each larva made a circular channel about two 
inches in diameter in the centre of which it pupated. 

Mr. J. W. Hoarr-Warv—Euchloé cardamines L., a male with the 
apex of each forewing heavily powdered with orange scales giving a 
brown effect, and a female with orange colouring on the forewings, 
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enlarged discoidal spots on the forewings and small ones on the hind- 
wings. 

Mr. T. R. Eacres—Sterrha seriata Schr. ab. obscura Mill. and 
Hemerophila abruptaria Thnbg. ab. brunneata Tutt, both from Enfield, 
Middlesex. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

Dr. H. £. Hinton read a paper, illustrated by the lantern, on ‘‘Para- 

sitic and other Lepidoptera of Unusual Habits’’. 


28th JUNE 1950. 
The PRESIDENT in the Chair. 


EXHIBITS. 

Mr. A. H. Sperrrine—Two series of Iygris testata L., one from Perth- 
shire, which was the more purplish, the other from Exmoor. 

Mr. L. G. Quiyney—An aberration of Arctia caja L. with all four 
wings heavily marked with black, reared in 1950 from ova obtained by 
Mr. H. S. Robinson at Alton, Hants. 

Mr. R. E. R. Parsons—Series of Maniola jurtina L. from the 
Channel Islands (Jersey), from Southern England, and from the Scilly 
Isles. The two former showed no constant differences, whereas those 
from the Scilly Tsles were a distinct race. He suggested that the ex- 
planation might be that the land bridge which joined the Chan- 
nel Islands and the Continent to England was broken after that which 
joined the Scilly Isles to England. 

Mr. F. D. Bucx—The following Coleoptera taken on June 18th, 
1950, at Wicken Fen, Cambs.:—Agapanthia villosoviridescens Deg., 
Chrysolina graminis l., and Silis ruficollis F. 

Mr. R. F. Haynes—Cleora cinctaria Schiff., nearly full-grown 
larvae from North Mayo, Eire, Spring 1950. 

Dr. B. P. Moorz—(1) The dragonflies Coenagrion scitulum Ramb. 
from Essex, June 18th, 1950, and Aeshna isosceles Miill. and Libellula 
fulva Mill. from Hickling Broad, Norfolk, June 24th, 1950. (2) The 
Carabid beetles Helobium [Blethisa] multipunctatum L. and Colliwris 
melanura Iu. taken from reed débris in the latter locality. 

Mr. V. E. Avcust—The Syrphid fly Volucella zonaria Poda from 
Morden, Surrey, June 1950. 

Mr. E. E. Syms—Portable cases made on rose leaves by the larvae 
of the Hymenopteron Pamphilius inanitus de Vill. 

Mr. T. R. Eacues—(1) A specimen of Cirrhia icteritia Hufn. (ful- 
vago auctt. nec L.), which had emerged on June 27th, 1950. (2) Young 
larvae of Tethea or Schiff. found on aspen at Hoddesdon, Herts. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
Hyloicus pinastri lu. had recently been taken at Ashford, Middle- 
sex. Meliana fammea Curt. had been taken at Wood Walton Fen on 
June 8th, 1950. A female Nymphalis polychloros ¥.. had been taken 
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at Chiddingfold, Surrey, on May 22nd, 1950, and at the same time 
and place a black grass snake (Natrix natrix L.) was seen. 

Dr. W. Perers gave an account, illustrated by coloured slides, of a 
number of species of butterflies of the family Charaxidae collected by 
him in Africa (Freetown, Kumasi and Takoradi). 


12th JULY 1950. 
The PresiIpENT in the Chair. 


EXHIBITS. 

Lt.-Col. F. A. LasoucnerE—(1) The Saturniid moth Hylesia muscula 
Vuillot, taken in Buenos Aires in March, 1950, which when touched ex- 
tends the wings vertically above the head, thus exposing its body, re- 
sembling that of a bee; it remains in this position for about a minute. 
(2) Colias lesbia F., a male and two females, also from Buenos Aires. 

Mr. R. F. Haynes—A small ecllection of lepidoptera taken recently 
in Co. Wicklow, Eire, including Maniola jurtina lL. ab. partimtrans- 
formis Leeds and Alcis repandata L. ab. conversaria Hb. 

Mr. W. H. Spreappury-—An imago and pupa case of Sphecia bembect- 
formis Hb., and a sallow stump from which several specimens had 
emerged. 

Mr. A. ScunrtHorp—Four species of beetles, a melanic Chrysolina 
fastuosa Scop. from Leicestershire, Helobium [ Blethisa] multipuncta- 
tum W., Badister unipustulatus Bon. and Acupalpus consputus Dutts. 

Mr. H. R. Last—An aberration of the Staphylinid beetle Philon- 
thus politus L. with seven punctures in each row in the thorax. 

Mr. T. R. Eactes—Sporangia of the Mycetozoan Stemonitis ferru- 
ginea Ehrenb. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

Amathes alpicola Zett. had been recent'y taken in Cumberland at 
2500 feet by Mr. F. T. Vauuins. 

Mr. R. F. Haynes gave a talk, illustrated by the lantern, on ‘‘ Col- 
lecting in Co. Wicklow.’’ 


26th JULY 1950. 
The PresipENT in the Chair. 


EXHIBITS. 

Mr. F. D. Buck—A series of the Tenebrionid beetle Hypophloeus 
fraxim’ Kug. taken at Byfleet, Surrey, July 16th 1950, under bark of 
Scots Pine in company with Ips sexdentatus Boer. 

Baron p—E Worms—(1) A selection of butterflies taken at Abisko, 
Swedish Lapland, June 18th to 27th, 1950, including Erebia disa Thnbg. 
(2) Polyommatus amandus Schn. taken in Jutland, Denmark, July 
4th, 1950. 
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Mr. F. V. L. Jarvis—A female of Charazes pelias Cram. reared by 
Mr. A. J. Duke from a young larva found at Du Toits Kloof, Cape Pro- 
vince, S. Africa, together with a preserved larva and empty pupa case. 
This butterfly is found at a considerable altitude in the mountainous 
interior of Cape Province. The foodplant is Iafnia amplexicaulis, a 
leguminous plant growing in clumps 3-4 ft. high on mountain slopes. 
The larvae, collected in October 1949 were slow feeding, sometimes spend- 
ing three weeks in one instar. Pupation took place in December 1949 
and emergence followed in about two weeks. In life the larvae are a 
peculiar pale dull green with a yellowish tinge. As far as is known the 
larva shown was the only one outside Atrica. 

Mr. HK. Lewis—Larva, pupae and imagines of the Curculionid beetle 
Euophryum confine Broun tound in damp wood at South Norwood, 
London, S8.E.25, on July 24th, 1950. 

Dr. B. P. Moore—(1) The beetles Platystomos albinus L. and Melano- 
phila acuminata Deg., both taken recently on the wing in Surrey. (2) 
The Hymenopteron Mutilla europaea L. from Fleet, Hants, July 20th, 
1950. 

Mr. T. R. Eacres—The fungus Phylacteria terrestris Pers., found 
encircling a seedling Scots Pine at Oxshott, Surrey, on July 22nd, 1950. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
The SrcRETARY read a letter from Mr. D. G. Srvastoruto dealing 
with his collecting experiences in Africa. 
Baron pe Worms gave an account, illustrated by the lantern, of his 
recent visit to Scandinavia. 


9th AUGUST 1950. 


Mr. T. G. Howarru, B.E.M., F.R.E.S., F.Z.S., Vice-President, in the 
Chair. 


EXHIBITS. 

Baron pp WormMs—Fully fed larvae of Hadena compta Schiff. feed- 
ing on the seeds of Sweet William. 

Mr. R. E. R. Parsons—A cocoon of Saturnia pavonia L. with two 
exit passages, made by a single larva. 

Mr. L. S. WuicHER—Two males and two females of the Carabid 
beetle Feronia lepida Leske taken at Liphook, Hants., August 6th, 1950. 

Mr. F. T. Vattins—A collection of beetles taken recently in the 
mountains of Cumberland, mostly at about 2500 ft., including Carabus 
glabratus Payk., Feronia adstricta Esch., Patrobus assimilis Chaud. 
and Corymbites cwpreus F. ab. aeruginosus F. 

Dr. B. P. Moorr—A pair of the dragonfly Aeshna juncea L. from 
Thursley Common, Surrey, August 20th, 1949, and exuviae taken during 
the following season at the same locality. 

Mr. D. Leston—The following Hemiptera: (1) Heterogaster urticae 
F. (Lycarmakr). A common bug on nettles in early summer. 49 males 
and 29 females taken by sweeping Urtica dioica L. at Rickmansworth, 
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‘Herts., on 11.6.50, included a male with oligomery of the antennae. 


This is a frequent condition with numerous Lygaeidae but seldom noted 
for this species. 

(2) Ledra aurita L. (Lepripar). <A large Membracid not common in 
this country. Beaten from Quercus robur at Jordans, Bucks., on 6.8.50. 
When at rest the hind tibiae lie alongside the similarly marked elytra 
and, by virtue of their flattening, carry on the postero-lateral wing 
outline. The cephalic ‘‘hood’’ is fenestrated and semi-transparent. 

(3) Chilacis typhae Perris. (LyGarrmpar). Taken from heads of Gt. 
Reed Mace (Typha latifolia) at Bookham, Surrey, on 29.7.50, and again 
on 7.8.50. This is its only foodplant and the bug is widely distributed 
in Gt. Britain. 

(4) Cyrtorhinus pygmaeus Zett. (Mrripar). Unlike most of the Cap- 
sids this is never taken by sweeping or beating. These were taken at 
Bookham, Surrey, on 5.8.50, by searching at the bases of rushes growing 
in the damp meadow immediately N.E. of the Station. Five specimens 
were found by two of us in an hour. 

(5) Oncotylus viridiflavus Goeze. (Mrripar). A very handsome Cap- 
sid found on heads and leaves of Knapweed (Centaurea nigra ?). 
Mostly observed feeding on the ‘“‘heads’’? below the flowers and very 
effectively camouflaged. The nymphs are similarly coloured in the last 
instar to the adults and are not described in the literature -as far as I 
can ascertain. Taken at Bookham, Surrey, on 29.7.50, 5.8.50 and 7.8.50. 
Not known further north than Cambs. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
Dr. Hueu Scorr, F.R.S., gave a talk, illustrated by the lantern, 
on a “Journey to the Gughé Highlands of Southern Ethiopia’. 


23rd AUGUST 1950. 
The PRESIDENT in the Chair. 


EXHIBITS. 
Baron pe Worms—Larvae of Apatele leporina L., Clostera pigru 
Hufn. and Notodonta dromedarius L. from Aviemore, Inverness-shire. 


Dr. G. V. Butt—A specimen of Mormo maura L. with unusually 
large rusty patches and a male Philudoria potatoria L. with female 
antennae. 


Mr. D. Leston—The bug Lygaeus equestris L. taken at Braunton, 
Devon, in late June 1950, by Mr. R. D. Weal, with a specimen from the 
South of France (Theoule, A.-M., July 25th, 1949) for comparison; the 
latter was considerably larger. Also for comparison L. pondurus Scop. 
(Palaearctic), DL. kalmi Reut. (Nearctic) and L. bicrucis Say (Nearctic). 


Mr. W. J. Finnecan—Cryphia muralis Forst. and an aberration of 
C. perla F. from Minehead, Somerset. 
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Mr. T. G. Howartu—A larva (greenish form) of Acherontia atropos 
L. found feeding in a garden at Morden, Surrey, on Buddleia davida 
Franch. 

Mr. C. N. Hawxins—Hyloicus pinastri L., a Q@ example bred 7th 
July 1950, from an egg laid 20th July 1948, by 9 taken at Freshwater 
I.W., and he read the following note:—‘‘There is nothing remarkable 
about this exhibit and I am merely using it as a peg upon which to hang 
the conclusion of a story begun in our 1948-1949 Proceedings, pp. 16 and 
17, where I described the rearing of the earlier stages of the brood of 
which the specimen exhibited is one. In a footnote to that description, 
dated 28.1.1949, I said that seven perfect pupae were obtained. As ar- 
ranged with Dr. Blair, who sent me the eggs, the pupae were shared be- 
tween Mr. T. G. Howarth and myself, the former taking 3 9 9 andl gd, 
while I retained 1 9 and2 ¢¢. One of Mr. Howarth’s pupae produced 
a 2 in 1949 and unfortunately his dg pupa died, but all the rest stayed 
as pupae till this year (1950) when he bred his two remaining 9 2 and 
my 2¢o¢ and 1 @ emerged. This proves that complete consumption of 
the egg shell by the newly hatched larva and insistance on old Pine 
needles as food for the larva are not essentials for the successful rearing 
of this species in captivity, provided the larvae have ample space and 
fresh air’’. 

Mr. R. W. Parrirt—Larvae of Pachetra sagittigera Huin. from eggs 
laid by a female taken on the North Downs in Surrey. 

Mr. D. W. THorre-Younc—Two aberrations of Aglais urticae L. 
taken at Scarborough, Yorks, in 1950. Both had lanceolate blue spots 
and one had also very dark under-wings. 

Mr. P. W. E. Currre—A number of Hymenoptera: (1) Cimbex con- 
nata Schrank, a female bred from a larva taken on Dartmoor, Devon, 
in October 1947, with females bred parthenogenetically from her. (2) 
Both sexes of Heriades truncorum L. taken at Burford Bridge, Surrey, 
on July 16th, 1950. (3) A male and two females of Microdynerus exilis 
H.-S. from Tilshead, Wilts., July 9th, 1949. 

Mr. R. W. Spreapsury—(1) Stems of Hypochoeris radicatu L. heavily 
galled by the Cynipid Aulacidea hypochoeridis Kiet. -(2) A cultivated 
Heleniuwm having several green flowers and others of the ‘‘hen and 
chickens’? form. 

Mr. A. D. Bruaxirt—A species of Ophion, the females of which had 
on several occasions stung him. 

Mr. T. R. Eacres—(1) The fungus Tremella mesenterica Retz. from 
Chipstead, Surrey. (2) A male and female of the dark form of Hemero- 
phila abruptaria Thnbg. which was emerging as a second brood in cap- 
sub COMMUNICATIONS. 

Larvae of Acherontia atropos L. had been reported from Surrey 
(several), Berks. and Essex. The Syrphid fly Volucella zonaria Poda 
had recently been seen at New Malden, Surrey. 

(A specimen from Morden, Surrey, was exhibited by Mr. V. E. 
August on 28/6/50.) 
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13th SEPTEMBER 1950. 
Mr. T. G. HowartH, B.E.M., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


EXHIBITS. 
Mr. E. W. Cuassey—Larvae of Diarsia florida Schmidt., a Noctuid 


moth recently added to the British List. They were from ova laid by — 


females taken in July 1950 at Askham Bog, Yorks. The adult moth 
closely resembles D. rubi View., but is single brooded. 

Mr. A. H. Sperrinc—Larvae of Agrotis ripae Hb. from Hayling 
Island, Hants., and a series of Deuteronomos fuscantaria Haw. from 
Freshwater, [.0.W. He read the following note: ‘‘(1) A. ripae is, in my 
experience, usually rather evenly scattered over its feeding area, but 
last month it could be found only at the roots of three clumps of sea-beet. 
Larvae in captivity feed readily on carrot. The sea sand, I find, must be 
renewed each time larvae are reared. Possibly, after a period of time, 
the salinity of the sand is altered through constant exposure to the 
weather, but this is only a surmise. (2) The D. fuscantaria were bred 
from ova obtained by a friend in September 1949. The ova were laid in 
a long string, and about one-third hatched at the beginning of June. 
They fed rapidly, but just as rapidly died off when nearly full-fed. The 
remaining ova I kept for three weeks, and was about to throw them 
away, thinking they were infertile, when they began to hatch. Most 
of these larvae duly pupated, and in spite of being jolted in the back 
of a car while I was on holiday, the moths emerged normally.’’ 

Mr. J. Boorman—(1) The beetle Ips sexdentatus Boer. and its cole- 
opterous predator Hypophloeus fraxini Kug. (2) Living adults and ova 
of the hemipteron Rhodnius prolixus Stal, one of the vectors of South 
American Trypanosomiasis. 


Col. P. A. CarpEw—Aberrations of Lysandra coridon Poda and L. 


bellargus Rott. taken August 1950, at Royston, Herts. 

Mr. A. EK. Taytor—Aberrations of Abraxas grossulariata L. from 
Sidcup, Kent. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

Pontia daplidice L. had been taken at Broadstairs, Kent, and Herse 
convolvuli L. had been observed in many places in the Home Counties. 

Mr. G. A. Bretr read a paper, illustrated by the lantern, ‘‘Notes on 
some insects infesting stores’’. 


27th SEPTEMBER 1950. 
The PRESIDENT in the Chair. 


The PrestpEent, on behalf of the Society, welcomed Dr. C. B. Wil- 
liams to the meeting. 

The gift by Mr. R. L. E. Forp of a collection of aculeate Hymenop- 
tera was announced. 

The Rev. F. G. Britton and Messrs. M. J. Gibbins, K. C. Green- 
wood, R. Lovel, John Newton, S. W. P. Pooles and A. S. Taylor were 
declared elected members. 
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EXHIBITS. 

Mr. G. A. Corr, on behalf of Mr. W. E. Russrtu—Four specimens 
of Pararge aegeria L. bred in the third generation from a female taken 
near Peterborough, Northants. The first two generations were all nor- 
mal. In the third the original aberration (a heavy suffusion with 
yellow) re-appeared. 

Mr. R. EK. Eviison—Oria musculosa Hb. ab. olivina Alpheraky and 
Chiasmia clathrata L. ab. nocturnata Fuchs, from Salisbury, Wilts. 

Mr. R. E. R. Parsons—The Notodontid moth Dudusa nobilis Walker 
bred in Assam. The larva feeds high up on Schleichera trijuga Willd., 
a tall jungle tree the: seeds of which yield an essential oil which is the 
basis of macassar hair oil. 

Mr. W. J. Finnigan—Pupae of Bena prasinana L. from larvae taken 
at Ranmore, Surrey. 

The PRestppnt—A larva of Hadena contigua Schiff. from Berks. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

Mr. H. S. Rosrnson gave a lecture on ‘‘ Light ’’ and its effects on 
insects. This was illustrated by the lantern and by the latest types of 
moth traps and mercury vapour and other lamps (see 7'rans.). A long 
discussion followed. 


llth OCTOBER 1950. 
Mr. T. G. Howartu, B.E.M., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The CHarrRMAN, on behalf of the Society, welcomed to the meeting 
Dr. José Carvalho of the Museo Nacional, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
Mr. J. G. Gully was declared elected a member. 


The meeting carried by acclamation a vote of thanks to the Society’s 
Honorary Life President, Mr. Hy. J. Turner, for his recent gifts of 
collections of insects of several orders. 


EXHIBITS. 

Dr. W. Prrers—A number of West African Dynastid beetles. 

Baron pE Worms—lLarvae of Perizoma bifaciata Haw, from Swan- 
age, Dorset. 

Mr. L. T. Forp—A series of Stigmella marionella Ford which he 
was presenting to the Society’s collection. 

Mr. C. N. Hawxkrns—The Mycetozoon Leocarpus fragilis Rost., 
found on heather at Oxshott, Surrey, 6th October 1950. He remarked 
that it is variable in size, can be found on other plants and leaves, and 
is widespread but local. 

Mr. R. Tussps—bLarvae of Argynnis lathonia L. from Langres, 
France, feeding on wild Viola arvensis Murr. The 11 ova laid on Sep- 
tember 11th, 1950, hatched on September 19th, and 9 larvae moulted 
on September 26th and 30th and October 4th and 8th. The other 2 
remained extremely small and appeared ready to hibernate. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
Mr. R. L. E. Forp gave a talk on ‘‘ The Genus Apanteles and its 
Influence on Populations of Lepidoptera.’’ 


28th OCTOBER 1950. 
THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION—RECORD OF EXHIBITS. 


The PRESIDENT opened the Exhibition at 2.30 p.m., in the Libraries 
of the Royal Society and of the Geological Society of London at Burling- 
ton House, Piccadilly, and in doing so said how grateful our members 
were to those two Societies for the loan of their magnificent rooms. He 
also thanked all those members and friends who had taken so much 
trouble to prepare and bring such a number of interesting exhibits. 
The Order selected as a particular feature of this year’s Exhibition was 
the Neuroptera (including the Orthoptera) and in this connection special 
thanks are due to Mr. N. D. Riley, Dr. Uvarov and the Anti-Locust 
Research Council for arranging the extremely interesting and instructive 
exhibit of living Locusts, and apparatus used in the Laboratory in re- 
search into their habits and life histories. 


The following exhibits were shown :— 


Anti-Locust REsEARoH Councit—Living examples of the African 
Migratory Locust, Locusta migratoria migratorioides R. & F. in various 
stages and phases, and some of the apparatus used in studying the be- 


haviour of these insects in the Laboratory under different conditions and 
stimuli. | 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE I. 


Figs. 1 and 2. Lysandra coridon Poda ab. transversa Courv., undersides. Mr. G. 
F. C. Woollett. 


Fig. 3. Aricia agestis Schiff. ab. radiata Obth. Mr. G. de C. Fraser. 


igs. 4A and 4B. Celastrina argiolus L. ab., upper and undersides. Mr. F. W. 
Byers. 


Figs. 5A and 5B. Lysandra coridon Poda ab., upper and undersides. Mr. F. W. 
Byers. 


Figs. 6 and 7. Thymelicus acteon Rott. ab. (Fig. 6) and typical (Fig. 7) for com- 
parison. Mr. E. L. Bolton. 


Fig. 8. Ortholitha bipunctaria Schiff. ab. Mr. R. Fairclough. 
Fig. 9. Melanargia galathea L. ab. Mr. J. H. Payne. 
Fig. 10. Alsophila aescularia Schiff. ab. Mr. G. Haggett. 


Fig. 11. Celastrina argiolus L. ab., underside. Mr. A. D. Turner. 
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Mr. D. A. AsHwe11-—See Blaxill and Craufurd. 

Mr. Cecin L. Bert—Varieties of British butterflies including Lycaena 
phlaeas L. ab. radiata Tutt; Lysandra coridon Poda, female underside 
variety ab. arcuata Courv.; Pyrgus malvae L. ab. taras Berg. taken at 
Eastbourne, 1950 (Plate III, fig. 7), and Huphydryas aurinia Rott., 
examples bred from larvae obtained in Glos. on 25th February 1950, 
showing considerable variation. 

Dr. Nevitte L. Birkert—The following British Lepidoptera (1) Eu- 
-phydryas aurinia Rott., a series from Cumberland taken in early June 
1950; (2) Two series of Coenonympha tullia Mill. One showed a form oc- 
curring on some moorlands of Westmorland at about 1000 feet. The 
other a short series of the well-known ab. philoxenus Esp. from the sea- 
level moss-lands of South Westmorland. The former showed much less 
marked spotting and the upper sides of the males had a smoky suffusion 
not found in the moss-land form. The moorland form emerges, on the 
average, about a fortnight later than the moss-land one. This form was 
first taken in 19384 by Mr. T. Smith of Kendal. (8) Carterocephalus 
palaemon Pall., five specimens taken in Inverness-shire in 1950. These 
were obviously smaller and darker than the English form. (4) Amathes 
alpicola Zett., a series from Aviemore, Inverness-shire, taken as pupae 
in May 1950. (5) Cerapteryx gramims L., a gynandromorph taken at 
light in South Westmorland. L. side male, R. side female. (6) Apamea 
(Hydraecia) ophiogramma Esp., a species which, the exhibitor said, had 
recently established itself in Kendal in good strength. (7) Hustroma 
reticulata Schiff., specimens from Westmorland. 


Mr. C. S. H. Buaruwayt—British Lepidoptera taken or bred in 1950. 
Euphydryas aurinia Rott.—18 specimens from Gloucestershire showing 
considerable variation in both sexes; Melitaea athalia Rott.—l dark 
specimen and one more typical specimen for comparison; Coscinia crib- 
raria L. (cribrum L.)—4 specimens showing considerable variation with 
some tendency to melanism taken on a Dorset Heath where the species 
was quite common at the end of July; Nonagria sparganii Esp.—9 speci- 
mens taken in a marshy locality on the Somerset Coast in August where 
the species was common this year; Hupithecia arceuthata Frey.—4 speci- 
mens taken in Sussex during the first half of June; and Selidosema\ 
brunnearia Vill. (ericetaria Vill.)\—Five males from a Dorset Heath 
where the species was abundant at the end of July (For synonymy of this 
species, see article by D. S. Fletcher, 1949, Hntom., 82: 217-222-— 
C.N.H.). 

Mr. A. D. Buaxtr1—Oolias hyale L. Six males and seven females, 
with the following note :—‘‘Ova were produced by a female taken in 
August 1949. The larvae hibernated from September 1949 until 12th 
February 1950, hibernation taking place on the dead leaves of Lucerne, 
the larvae being about 3%” long. There was one exception, one larva 
which fed up normally and produced a distinctive female on 2nd October 
1949. The production of a small number of imagines in the Autumn 
seems to be normal from late Summer ova. The hibernated larvae pro- 
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duced imagines between April 11th and May 27th, 1950. From 35 ova 
19 imagines were produced, five males coming first from the hibernated 
larvae. There were 10 males and 9 females including the autumn 
female’’. Also four males of the same species taken in Essex, 27th 
August 1950; Macwlinea arion L., four specimens taken North Devon 
early July 1950; Lysandra coridon Poda ab. semi-syngrapha Tutt, taken 
Royston, Herts., 7th August 1950; Abraxas grossulariata L., aberra- 
tions bred from Mr. D. A. Ashwell’s strain (Bishop’s Stortford) and ex- 
hibited in conjunction with his exhibit, including, in particular, a gyn- 
andromorphic and bilaterally dimorphic specimen, a bilaterally di- 
morphic male and a bilaterally dimorphic female (Plate II, figs. 4, 6 
and 7). 

Mr. S. F. P. Bryra—-Butterflies taken at Digne, Basses Alpes, dur- 
ing May 1950:—KEuphydryas aurima Rott., Iolana iolas Ochs., Apelles 
melanops Boisd., Glaucopsyche cyllarus Rott., Hamearis lucina L., 
Euchloé ewphenoides Stgr. and Erebia evias Lef. 

The Viscount BotincBRrokre—A specimen of Pseudoterpna pruinata 
Hufn., New Forest, Hants., 14.vii.1950, which he described as follows: 
—Forewings, creamy orange; hindwings, greyish-green with marginal 
areas creamy-orange; head, thorax and body, greyish-green; fringes, 
creamy orange. He added the following note:—Kdward Newman in his 
“Natural History of British Butterflies and Moths ”’ writes of this 
species: ‘‘ Jt is remarkable that when this moth comes out of the 
chrysalis in wet weather, every part of it is suffused with a red tinge.”’ 


Mr. and Mrs. KE. L. Botron—Aberrations of British Rhopalocera all 
caught wild, 1950, including Pieris brassicae L., a female underside 
having pale green hindwings and forewing tips same colour; P. napi 
L., a female underside, caught Surrey, having similar yellow colour to 
Irish form; Melanargia galathea L., a male, pale yellow with enlarged 
black banding on forewings, a female with enlarged bands on hindwings 
and two females having straw-yellow undersides; Melitaea athalia 
Rott., a male ab. navarina Selys-Long. (an extreme underside form); 
Euphydryas aurimia Rott. ab. praeclara Kane, with enlarged cream 
area on underside of hindwings; Thymelicus acteon Rott., a female ab. 
(Plate I, fig. 6); Lycaena phlaeas L., a male ab. suffusa B. & L.; 
Lysandra coridon Poda, male abs. fowleri South and wltra-fowleri B. 
& L., female abs. virgatus B. & L., semi-syngrapha Tutt, semialbescens 
B. & L., and caeca B. & L., also a pale yellowish white female, a female 
having gynandrous male scaling on right forewing, an underside ab. 
i-nigrum Tutt form with all four wings differently marked and an ab. 
grisea (Tutt) B. & L. underside enlarged arcuata Coury. and striated ; 
Polyommatus icarus Rott., a male underside with forewings similar to 
the ab. fowleri South. of LZ. coridon. 

Mr. B. Boycr—Two drawers containing specimens of Lycaena 
phlaeas L., Aricia agestis Schiff. (astrarche Bergst.) and Polyommatus 
icarus Rott., part of the collection of the late Mr. H. Gumbleton of 
East Dean, West Sussex, and including many interesting varieties. 
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Mr. R. F. Brernertron—(A) A selection of Heterocera captured, 
mostly at light, near Ottershaw, Surrey, October 1949/July 1950. 33 
species, including Callimorpha jacobaeae LL. (an extreme variety with 
the red markings replaced by dusky pink), Hyloicus pinastri L., Cossus 
cossus L., Zeuzera pyrina L., Stauropus fagi L. (dark and pale forms), 
Odontosia carmelita Esp., Tethea ocularis L., Celaena lewcostigma Hb., 
Apamea (Hydraecia) ophiogramma Esp., Orthosia advena Schiff. 
(opima Hb.), Dicycla oo L., Dasycampa rubiginea Schiff. Cucullia 
chamomillae Schiff., Aegeria flaviventris Staud., etc. 

(B) Heterocera captured in Kent and on the Norfolk/Suffolk 
border, June 1950: 17 species, including Minucia lunaris Schiff., Colo- 
bochyla salicalis Schiff., Hadena albimacula Borkh., Anepia irregularis 
Hufn., Heliothis dipsacea L., Lithostege griseata Schiff., and an ex- 
treme form of Lomaspilis marginata L. 

(C) Butterflies taken near Stockholm, Sweden, 8/9th July 1950: 18 
species, including Argynnis ino Rott., Polyommatus amandus Schn., 
Vacciniina optilete Knoch, Plebejus idas L., Pararge maera L., etc. 

(D) A selection of Alpine butterflies taken between 1600 and 2150 
metres on La Tournette, Haute Savoie, France, 7th and 10th August 
1950: 19 species, including Parnassius apollo L., Boloria napaea Hmg., 
Erebia pluto pluto de Pr., E. pronoe vergy Ochs., HE. cassioides murina 
Rev., Eumedonia chiron Rott., Lycaena hippothoé L., Cyaniris semi- 
argus montanus Frey., etc. 

(EB) ‘ Pale Clouded Yellows ’’ from Prague, Bohemia (May 1947 and 
1950—the latter taken by J. Smelhaus); from Fontainebleau, near 
Paris, 3rd August 1950; and from Menthon, Haute Savoie, France, 
4/16th August 1950. Those from Prague appear to be Colias australis 
Vty.; those from Fontainebleau are clearly C. hyale L.; those from 
Menthon may be a mixture. 

(F) A specimen of Diarsia florida Schmidt (a recent addition to the 
British list, see 1950 ‘‘ Entom.’’, 83, 173) taken at sugar in Wicken 
Fen, 16th June 1945; a series of Ewpithecia arceuthata Freyer. ‘This 
‘“ Pug,’ said by some to be a form of EF. intricata Zett. (helveticaria 
Boisd.), which feeds on juniper, occurs commonly at Ottershaw in late 
May and early June; but there is no juniper whatever in the neighbour- 
hood, and the food-plant may be cedar or yew. (See Dr. H. King, 1950, 
Entom., 83; 267.) 

Mr. F. D. Buck—Two cases containing some of the larger exotic 
Lamellicornia :—Megasoma elephas Fabr. (Central America), Oryctes 
monocerus Oliv. (EK. Asia), Heterogomphus ulysses Burm. (Brazil), 
Golopha porteri Hope (Venezuela), Xylotrupes australicus Thoms. (Aus- 
tralia), Augosomus (=Archon) centaurus Fab. (W. Africa), Aulacocyclus 
teres Perch. (Australia). 

Mr. A. A. W. Bucxstonp—Maniola jurtina L. (janira LL.) 2 .—Pale 
underside with spotting asymmetrical, Surrey Hills, 1950; Zysandra bel- 
largus Rott.—Two underside specimens with spots very small and ground 
colour inclining to slate colour, Surrey Hills, 1950; Lysandra coridon 
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Poda—A series of underside specimens, including semi-obsolete forms 
and a female with the ground colour that of a male, Surrey Hills, 1950; 
Clostera curtula L. 3 x C. pigra Hufn. 9—Hybrids. =Hybrid prima 
Tutt. 

Dr. G. V. Butt—Common British moths, some of which, e.g. Apamea 
secalis L. and Amathes xanthographa F., had been unusually abundant 
in 1950; Well marked Mormo maura L.; Geometridae taken at sugar: 
—Euphyia bilineata L., Epione repandaria Hufn. (apiciaria Schiff.), 
Asthena albulata Hufn. (candidata Schiff.), Calothysanis amata L., Opis- 
thograptis luteolata L., Sterrha dimidiata Hufn., S. emarginata L. and 
Dysstroma truncata Hufn., also Leucania albipuncta F., Triphaena or- 
bona Hufn., a small T. pronuba LL. and Scotogramma trifolii Hufn.; 
Herse convolvuli I. (one of three) from Sandhurst, Kent, and another 
example from the sea front at Broadstairs; Hadena lepida Esp. (carpo- 
phaga Borkh.) from Camber and Ewmichtis lichenea Hb. and Apamea 
scolopacina Esp., both from Sandhurst. 


Mr. B. S. Burns—Lepidoptera bred or captured during 1950—(a) 
Maniola tithonus L., 2 female variations—an ab. excessa Leeds, and a 
specimen with the left hindwing having a very pale border. Both were 
captured during August in the New Forest. (b) Maniola jurtina L., a 
female variety with both apical spots enlarged and having two white 
pupils to each spot. This was captured on 19th July at Langton Matra- 
vers, near Swanage, Dorset. (c) Aphantopus hyperantus L. ab. caeca 
Fuchs, a female captured 9th July in a large wood near Fareham, 
Hants., where this variation is fairly common. (d) Melitaea cinzia L.., 
4 females and 6 males, showing considerable variation in wing markings. 
All captured at Ventnor, Isle of Wight, in June, where the species was 
quite numerous. (e) Huphydryas aurinia Rott., 2 females and 2 males, 
taken near Fareham, Hants. These specimens were suffused with black 
in varying amounts. (f) Herse convolvuli L., a female found at rest on 
a garden fence at Gosport, Hants., on 25th September. (2) Sphing 
hgustri L., a male bred during June from Gosport larva. (h) Panazia 
dominula lu., 15 specimens were exhibited to show the extensive varia- 
tion in wing markings. They were taken in June and early July from 
a colony near Eastleigh, Hants., where this species appeared to be very 
common. 

Mr. P. J. Burton—(1) Thecla betulae L., a bred series, Northants. 
(2) The following species from Suffolk :—Colias croceus Fourc., a bred 
series from a Suffolk female; Arctia villica I.., forewing basal spots 
joined; Hydraecia petasitis Doubl.; Nonagria newrica Hb. and N. dis- 
soluta Treits., upper and under sides to show differences for identifica- 
tion; Arenostola brevilinea Fenn, from new coastal locality; Heliothis 
dipsacea Ys. (3) Oria musculosa Hb. from Salisbury. (4) Chiasmia clath- 
rata L., specimens of ab. nocturnata Fuchs (nigricans Obth.) from Salis- 
bury. (5) The following species from Aviemore, Inverness-shire :— 
Aporophyla nigra Haw., Lithomoia solidaginis Hb., Antitype chi M.., 
Tydraecia crinanensis Burr., Dysstroma citrata l.., Thera juniperata hh. 
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Mr. F. W. Byers—Celastrina argiolus L., a striated specimen caught 
at Barnwell Wold, Northants., 28.v.49 (Plate I, figs. 4A and 4B); 
Coenonympha pamphilus L., two varieties taken at Ivinghoe, Bucks., 
August 1950; Thecla quercus L., a male variety taken at St. Albans, 
Herts., 1948; Lysandra coridon Poda, a variety taken at Ivinghoe, 
August 1950 (Plate I, figs. 5A and 5B); Apeira (Hygrochroa) syrin- 
garia L., a gynandromorph taken at St. Albans, 1949, and Abrazas gros- 
sulariata L., St. Albans, 1949. 


Mr. Stuart E. W. Cartirer—Lepidoptera attracted by the ultra 
violet and visual light of an “ Artificial Sun-ray ’’ (Mercury vapour) 
lamp, in the garden of the late A. J. Wager, Esq., Blossomfield, Soli- 
hull, Warwickshire, on the nights of August 4th, 9th and 15th, 1946. 
The order and nomenclature in the following list are those of Kloet & 
Hincks, ‘‘Check List of British Insects”? (1945). 


August Species. 4th 9th 15th 
Species. 4th 9th 15th August 
T. comes Hiib. 8 1 3 
ARCTIIDAE. T. janthina Schiff. 11 PyP UNG 
Arctia caja Linn. a Arylia putris Linn. i—- — 
Phalaena typica Linn. - — 1 
CYMBIDAE. Lampra fimbriata v. Schreb. 2 —- — 
Pseudoips bicolorana Fuess. oo & Leucania impura Hiib. 23) Gal 
Sarrothripus revayana Scop. a L. pallens Linn. 15 4 6 
L. lythargyria Esp. 6 3 5 
CARADRINIDAE. Charaeas graminis Linn. Orie ro 
Apatele megacephala Schiff. 7 oa Tholera cespitis Schiff. —- — 1 
A. rumicis Linn. 4 os Hadena chenopodii Schiff. —— 1 2 
Cryphia perla Schiff. 11 3 — Diataraxia oleracea Linn. 19 8 2 
Amphipyra tragopoginis Linn. a 1 Mamestra brassicae Linn. 6 — 1 
Luperina testacea Schiff. a 3 Melanchra persicaria Linn. 12 7 — 
Cosmia trapezina Linn. 9 2 3 
Caradrina morpheus Hufn. 8 30 — PLUSIIDAE. 
€. blanda Schur 4 Os Polychrisia moneta Fab. oS 
po lsines Brahm 6 2 — | Puwusia chrysitis Linn. ty 
Zenobia subtusa Schiff. 2) AL = P. fota Taina. * abe a! 
Thalpophila matura Hufn. i—- — P. gamma Linn. 7 4 1 
Xylophasia obscura Haw. 7 3 1 | Abrostola triplasta Linn. a Fee A 
X. monoglypha Hufn. PH if a 
X. scolopacina Esp. — 1 — 
Celaena secalis Linn. 14 5 1 LYMANTRIIDAE. 
Procus latrunculus Schift. 7 Euproctis chrysorrhoea Linn. he 
Hydraecia micacea Esp. = = @ =Similis Fuess. 
H. oculea Linn. 8 2 — 
Euxoa nigricans Linn. —- — 1 STERRHIDAE. 
Agrotis puta Hib. peas eS) Sterrha virgularia Hiib. UN A Sly a 
Ochropleura plecta Linn. — 1 2 S. aversata Linn. 8 oe 
Amathes c-nigrum Linn. —- — 6 S. biselata Hutn. Oe re 
ce engulum HHutn. 135 — | s. dimidiata Hun. Bi gas 
A. ranthographa Schiff. ipa tee wee Calothysanis amata Linn. —= OF oF 
A. umbrosa Hiib. - — 3 | 
A. baja Schiff. — 2 9 
Diarsia rubi Vieweg — 1. 3 | GEOMETRIDAE. 
Triphaena pronuba Linn. 177 16) 8 | Geometra papilionaria Linn. — 1 — 


Species. 
HYDRIOMENIDAE. 


Eupithecia vulgata Haw. 

E. centaureata Schiff. 

E. subfulvata Haw. 
Hydriomena furcata Thunbg. 
Dysstroma citrata Linn. 
Ecliptopera silaceata Schiff. 
Euphyia bilineata Linn. 
Pelurga comitata Linn. 
Xanthorhoé ferrugata Clerck 
X. fluctuata Linn. 


SELIDOSEMIDAE. 


Opisthograptis luteolata Linn. 


Chiasmia clathrata Linn. 
Itama wauaria Linn. 
Cleora rhomboidaria Schiff. 
Biston belularia Linn. 

(v. doubledayaria Mill.) 
Abraxas grossulariata Linn. 
Cabera pusaria Linn. 


Ourapteryx sambucaria Linn. 


Selenia bilunaria Esp. 
S. tetralunaris Hufn. 


Deuteronomos erosaria Schiff. 


D. alniaria Linn. 
Ennomos quercinaria Hutfn. 
Crocallis elinguaria Linn. 


POLYPLOCIDAE. 


Habrosyne derasa Linn. 
Tethea duplaris Linn. 


NOTODONTIDAE. 

Notodonta ziczac Linn. 

N. dromedarius Linn. 
Pheosia qnoma Fab. 

P. tremula Clerck 
Lophopteryx capucina Linn. 
Pterostoma palpina Linn. 


I. Weather. 
August 4th. 


August 9th. Cold—nearly full moon—moderate westerly wind (clear 
sky following wet afternoon—no moths at street lamps). | 


August 15th. Cool to cold—cloudy with slight ground mist and no 
wind (some rain earlier in day—but few moths at street lamps). 


August 


4th 


nerve | nora 


worl a 


| eset) G2 


mw | 


we 


~ | On r wo 


| SESS 


dth 16th 
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REMARKS. 


Warm and cloudy with no wind (a very ‘‘mothy’’ night). 


August 
Species. 4th 9th 15th 
DREPANIDAE. 
Cilix glaucata Scop. 
Drepana falcataria Linn. 
D. binaria Hufn. 


PHYCITIDAE. 


Phycita spissicella Fab 
Euzophera pinguis Haw. 
Eurhodope advenella Zinc. 


CRAMBIDAE. 


Crambus culmellus 
C. tristellus Schiff. 


Linn. 


PYRAUSTIDAE. 


Phlyctaenia lutealis Hiib. 
Nomophila noctuella Schiff. 
Loxostege verticalis Linn. 
Mesographe forficalis Linn. 
Scoparia mercurea Haw. 


PYRALIDIDAE. 


Hypsopygia costalis Fab. 
H. glaucinalis Linn. 


TORTRICIDAE. 


Ditula angustiorana Haw. 
Cacoecia oporana Linn. 
Pandemis corylana Fab. 
Tortrix forsterana Fab. 


EUCOSMIDAE. 

Notocelia aquana Hub. 
Argyroploce betuletana Haw. 
Ernarmonia splendana Hib. 


PLUTELLIDAE. 
Argyresthia goedartella Linn. 
A. curvella Linn. 

(=nitidella Schiff.) 
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II. Times of use of Lamp. 

August 4th. 10.30 p.m. to 2 a.m. B.S.T. = 33 hrs. 601 moths of 87 
species. 

Ansush Othe slispan- to. loam b Sib — gebrs. ) 179 smoths of (67 
species. 

August 15th. 11 p.m. to 1.30 a.m. B.S.T. = 23 hrs. 195 moths of 53 
species. 

(113 species were attracted in the 3 nights.) 


Ill. Locality, etc. 


Blossomfield is a ‘‘Country’’ Area between Solihull and Shirley in the 
the County of Warwick, about 8 miles from the centre of Birmingham. 

The lamp was on the edge of the lawn, about 6 feet from the conser- 
vatory (which was lighted by a 60 watt bulb). The light was directed 
down the long axis of the garden on to the trees of the spinney beyond. 
Behind this lay meadow land and oak trees. The spinney consisted 
chiefly of birches and aspen with a few larger trees, mostly oak, but one 
ash. There were black poplars in the garden’s side-fence, and some 
apple and plum trees. 

Many of the moths collapsed about half-way across the lawn, without 
reaching the lamp! Others came to rest on the glass wall of the con- 
servatory. Only very few needed a net to catch them. 


Mr. J. M. Cxaatmers-Hunt—tThe following Lepidoptera, all taken 
or bred by the exhibitor in 1950 unless otherwise stated :—Pararge 
megera L., a male with straw-coloured hindwings from Ham Street, 
Kent; Eumenis semele L., a male with suffused markings from Barham 
Downs; Lycaena dispar batavus Oberth., 12 specimens bred from pupae 
kindly given to the exhibitor by Captain E. B. Purefoy from Wood 
Walton Fen, Hunts., the strain having originally been introduced there 
by him from Friesland stock; Hemaris fuciformis L. and H. tityus L., 
series from Ham Street Woods; Tethea or F., a pronounced asymmet- 
rical specimen, the wings on one side being noticeably larger; Agrotis 
vestigialis Hufn., A. clavis Hufn. (corticea Hb.), A. exclamationis L.. 
A. ipsilon Hufn. (ypsilon Rott.), A. ripae Hb., Euroa tritici L. and 
Peridroma porphyrea Schiff. (saucia Hb.), variable series of each taken 
on the Deal-Sandwich sandhills; Hadena compta Schiff., 3 examples 
bred from larvae taken at Dover; Heliophobus albicolon Hb., examples 
from Sandwich-Deal sandhills; Apamea oblonga Haw. (abjecta Hb.), 
Sandwich; Phlogophora meticulosa L., reddish form from Sandwich; 
Leucania littoralis Curtis, Sandwich-Deal sandhills; LZ. albipuncta F., 
a variable series from Sandwich, where it was common in 1950; Orthosia 
gracilis F., a series from the New Forest, bred from larvae; Mysticop- 
tera sexalisata Hb., a single specimen of this moth from the Dover dis- 
trict; it is, the exhibitor believed, rare in Kent, as also is Semiothisa 
alternaria. Hb., of which he exhibited one specimen from the same dis- 
trict; Philereme vetulata Schiff., series bred from larvae collected at 
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Lydden (Dover) where they were abundant locally in 1950; Plagodis 
dolobraria l., two from Orlestone Woods (Ashford District); Gnophos 
obscurata Schiff., specimens from Folkestone; Ectropis consonaria Hb. 
ah. nigra Bankes, 12 specimens bred from ova deposited by a female 
from Mereworth Woods (Maidstone); Zygaena lonicerae von Scheven, 
series from near Sandwich; Aegeria chrysidiformis Esp., specimens from 
Folkestone Warren, where they were locally not uncommon in 1950; A. 
culiciformis L., including one with a yellow belt, bred from early stages 
collected in a wood near Sturry (Canterbury) where the pupae and larvae 
were to be found abundantly; some Birch stumps containing as many 
as 8 examples. 

Mr. LL. Cxristie—(1) Hibernating larvae of Coenonympha tullia 
Miill., bred from wild female taken in Isle of Arran, Buteshire, July 
1959. (2) A few minor varieties of British Rhopalocera including C. 
tullia, Argynnis selene Schiff., Huphydryas aurinia Rott. and Lysandra 
bellargus, Rott. 

Mr. FE. W. Cuassty and Mr. H. S. Rosirnson—Series of Agrotis 
exclamationis L., each series selected from a single night’s catch at a 
Mercury Vapour trap to show the wide variation occurring in one place 
at one time, which is apparent when it is possible to select from very 
large numbers; Catocula sponsa L., a bred series ex female Ham Street, 
Kent, of a form markedly different from the New Forest form; Duceria 
virens I.., a series from Co. Clare, Eire, August 1950, a recent addition 
to the British list, first discovered in 1949 by Capt. W. S. Wright, 
B.Se., F.R.E.S., F.R.H.S., an Irish botanist, as reported in ‘‘ The 
Times’ of 28th October 1950, from which journal the following brief 
description is extracted:—‘‘ The moth is Luceria virens, a noctuid 
measuring about 14 in. across. The upper wings are emerald green with 
delicate brown and white fringes, and the lower wings and body are 
shining grey. It apparently has a wide distribution on the Continent, 
being found as far north as Denmark and has been reported chiefly from 
consolidated ground behind sandhills. In Ireland it has been found in 
a quite different type of locality, the Burren of Clare, a denuded lime- 
stone range about 1000 ft. high, with a remarkable flora, in which the 
mountain avens, Dryas octopetala, is the dominant plant. The insect 
fauna of the district is very little known ”’; Diarsia florida Sch., a 
series bred from Askham Bog, Yorks., 1950, a recent addition to 
the British list; Hadena compta Schiff., a series bred from wild 
larvae, Dover, 1950; Celerio lineata F., Lymington, June 1950; 
Laphygma exigua Hb., two specimens taken at Lymington, February 
1950; Plusia festucae L., a form with the two metallic patches in the 
centres of the forewings united; Panazia dominula L. ab. juncta Cock- 
ayne, ex larva from Itchen Abbas, Hants., 1950; Aporophyla lutulenta 
Schiff. ab. sedi Guen., three specimens ex pupa collected in Co. Clare, 
August 1950; Hydraecia lucens Frr., two specimens, Co. Clare, August 
1950; Cyenia mendica Clerck, an aberration taken at Lymington, June 
1950; Oria musculosa Hb., one specimen, Lymington, June 1950; Helio- 
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this armigera Hb., one, Co. Clare, August 1950; Hydrillula palustris 
L., one, Woodwalton Fen, June 1950: Minucia lunaris Schiff., a suf- 
fused aberration bred ex wild larva, Ham Street, 1950. 


Dr. BE. A. Cocxayne—Diarsia florida Schmidt, bred, Askham Bog, 
Yorks.; Hadena compta Schiff.,. bred series showing the variation, in- 
cluding one ab. defasciata Hannemann and one example of homoeosis, 
Dover; Cleora cinctaria Schiff., series of 17 ab. schulzei Heinrich and 
18 ab. submarmorinaria Fuchs, A. Hedges strain, Struan, Perth- 
shire; Alcis repandata L., pale grey form, Co. Kerry, Hire, and abs. 
conversaria Hb. and mendeli Williams, Kinlochewe, Ross and Cromarty; 
Aspitates gilvaria F., nine taken by BE. W. Classey at the Burren, Co. 
Clare, Eire, and two English specimens for comparison; FHupithecia 
millefoliata Réssl., Sandwich, bred. 


Mr. G. A. Corn, on behalf of Mr. W. E. Russetx of Peterborough— 
Pararge aegeria L. ab. egerides Staud. bred from female taken near 
Peterborough, Northants., in April 1949, including examples of F2 and 
F3 generations. 


Mr. C. Cravrurp for Mr. D. A. AsHweti—Living and set specimens 
of Abraxas grossulariata Tl. abs. dohrnii Koenig, varleyata Porritt and 
exquisita Raynor, bred since 1.xi.1949, as follows:—(1) Typical and 
ab. dorhnii specimens, males, showing marked asymmetry of the black 
spotting on the hindwings. (2) The extremes of variation in males and 
females of ab. varleyata. (3) Specimens of a form with small rounded 
wings, presumably a recessive form. (4) Dimorphic and gynandrous 
specimens reared from two related broods (Plate IT, figs. 1A, 1B, 2, 3 
and 5). This exhibit was accompanied by the following note :—‘‘These 
forms are produced by the double fertilisation of binucleate ova, the 
second nucleus occurring through the retention of the first polar body at 
the reduction mitosis. It has been suggested by Dr. Cockayne that the 
tendency to produce such binucleate ova is probably inherited as a re- 
cessive, as is known in Bombyx mori, and tracing the pedigree of the 
three broods in which the gynandrous specimens occurred (the third 
brood being the one in which the gynandrous specimens exhibited by 
Mr. A. D. Blaxill occurred) shows that all three broods have, as com- 
mon ancestors, a male and female (of ab. varleyata) which were mated 
in 1947’’. 


Mr. A. FE. Curtts—Abrazas grossulariata 1.., three fine bred varie- 
ties. 


Mr. G. Gravetry Epwarps—Specimens of Macro-Lepidoptera taken 
by the exhibitor:—Polygonia c-album IL. ab. hutchinsoni Robson, a 
female specimen with ground colour gamboge yellow, taken in a wood 
near St. Albans, Herts., on 7.vii.1950; Panawia dominula L. ab. crocea 
Schultz, taken in Pembrokeshire on June 28th, 1950. (It has been 
shown by Kettlewell, 1942/43, S. Lon. Ent. and Nat. Hist. Soc. Proc.., 
Part. 1, pp. 26, 33/34, that the name bithynica Staud. under which this 
specimen was exhibited, must be restricted to the Eastern subspecies 
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from Bithynia and that, as at present advised, the correct name for our 
yellow spotted form is ab. crocea Schultz.—C.N.H.) 

Canon T. G. Epwarps, M.A.—A large number of Lepidoptera taken 
or bred during the season 1950, including :—Maculinea arion L., three 
specimens taken in N. Devon; Hadena compta Schiff., five specimens 
bred from Dover larvae; Paracolar derivalis Hb., a female from Ham 
Street Woods; Alcis repandata L., banded form from N. Devon; EHupt- 
thecia icterata Vill. (subfulvata Haw.), London; Mesotype virgata 
Hufn., Dungeness; Aegeria muscaeformis View., N. Devon; Sesia api- 
formis Clerck, bred from Effingham larvae. Also a large number of 
Pyrales and Micro-Lepidoptera including the following :—Platyptiha 
calodactyla Schiff., N. Devon and Ham Street; P. pallidactyla Haw., 
Warlingham, Surrey; Pterophorus (Oidaematophorus) tephradactyla 
Hb., N. Devon; Phlyctaenia terrealis Treits., N. Devon; Acrobasis con- 
sociella Hb., bred, Clovelly; Homoeosoma cretacella Rossl., N. Devon; 
Psammotis cingulata L., N. Cornwall; P. nigrata Scop., Box Hill; 
Crambus culmellus L. ab. from N. Devon; Platytes cerussella Schiff., N. 
Devon; Hysterosia inopiana Haw., N. Devon; Notocelia uddmanniana 
L., N. Devon; Laspeyresia splendana Hb., bred, Surrey; Chirocompa 
lambdella Don., N. Devon; Depressaria nervosa Haw., bred, Kent; 
Elachista magnificella Tengst., bred from larvae on Luzula sylvatica, 
N. Devon; Ethmia bipunctella F., Dungeness area; HE. terminella Flet., 
bred from Kent larvae; Prays curtisellus Don., N. Devon; Scythris 
grandipennis Haw., Devon; Teichobia verhuellella Staint., N. Devon. 


Mr. R. Expon Exriison—(1) One drawer of Lepidoptera taken in 
Panama in 1946-8, illustrating close resemblances between unrelated 
species, including examples of mimicry. The female of Papilio mycale 
G. & S. was shown mimicked by a Pierid butterfly, Archonias approxi- 
mata Btlr., and a Hypsid moth, Pericopis tricolor Sulz. Numerous 
species of Danaidae were mimicked by Pieridae, Heliconiidae, Nympha- 
lidae and Hypsidae; and two species of Josua (Dioptidae) by a Riodinid 
butterfly Mesenopsis melanchlora G. & S., and a Hypsid moth of the 
genus Josiomorpha. Resemblances were also shown between the green 
Heliconiid Metamorpha chilo L. and the Nymphalid Victorina. steneles 
L.; and between a Huptychia (Satyridae) and the Hesperiid Timochreon 
satyrus Fldr. (2) Three drawers of British Lepidoptera taken in 1949- 
1950. The Rhopalocera shown were aberrant forms of Colias croceus 
Fource., Euchloé cardamines L., Erebia aethiops Esp., Maniola tithonus 
L., Aricia agestis Schiff., Lysandra coridon Poda, and a short series of 
Plebejus argus lL. (aegon Schiff.) from a chalk down near Swanage, which 
included a female with greyish forewings and other striking aberrations. 
99 species of Heterocera were shown, of which the most noteworthy 
were :—Hyloicus pinastri L. from Surrey, Aegeria chrysidiformis Esp.., 
Oria musculosa Hb., Sedina biittnert Her., the dark Scottish form of 
Leucania impura Hb., Arenostola morrisii Dale, Catocala frarini L.., 
Minucia lunaris Schiff., Hadena albimacula Borkh., H. compta Schiff., 
Eumichtis lichenea Hb. (pale chalk form), Celaena leucostigma Hb. 
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(Scottish form, possibly distinct), Hydraecia crinanensis Burr. (with 
H. oculea L. and H. lucens Freyer, all from near Fort William), Leu- 
cania albipuncta F., Lewcochlaena hispida Gey., Parascotia fuligin- 
aria L., Colobochila salicalis Schiff., Sterrha dilutaria Hb. (holosericata 
Dup.), S. ochrata Scop., Carsia paludata Thunbg., Aplasta ononaria 
Fuessl., Rhodometra sacraria L. from the I. of Wight (including the 
red-suffused forms rosea Ob. and sanguinaria Esp.), Nycterosia obstipata 
F. (Surrey), Hupithecia arceuthata Freyer (Surrey), Semiothisa alter- 
naria Hb., Siona lineata Scop., and two specimens of Chiasmia clathrata 
L. ab. nocturnata Fuchs, from Salisbury. 


Mr. Bernarp Empry—A bred series of Hnnomos autumnaria Wernb. 
descended from females captured by Mr. G@. H. Youden in September 
1946 at Folkeston, Kent (see 1947/48 S. Lon. Ent. and Nat. Hist. Soc. 
Proc., p. 42). 

Mr. R. FatrcotoucH—The following Lepidoptera :—(a) Series of 14 
specimens of Pachetra sagittigera Hutn. (lewcophaea View.) from Sur- 
rey, North Downs, June 1950. (b) 2 Plusia chryson Esp., 1 Chilodes 
maritima Tausch. and 1 dark ab. of Chiasmia clathrata I. from Kennet 
Valley, July 1950. (ce) 1 Minucia lunaris Schiff., and 1 Callimorpha 
jacobaeae L. with spots and part of hindwing on right side yellow, from 
Ashford, Kent, area. (d) 1 Nonagria dissoluta Treits., a dark form from 
near Lewes, Sussex, and a pair of N. geminipuncta Haw. bred from 
pupae found at Maros, Carmarthenshire-Pembrokeshire border (new 
locality ?). (e) 2 Stauropus fagi L., Balcombe, Sussex. (f) 1 Ortholitha 
bipunctaria Schiff., a very fine dark-banded ab., Betchworth, Surrey, 
14.vii.1950 (Plate I, fig. 8). 

Mr. W. J. Frynican—A series of lantern slides depicting various 
Lepidopterous and Botanical subjects as follows: —Hemaris fuciformis 
L. (larva and imago); Vanessa atalanta L.; Ochlodes venata B. & Grey 
(sylvanus Esp.); Notodonta ziczac L. (larva); Myelois cribrella Hb.; 
Aesculus hippocastanum L.; Corylus Avellana L. (Catkins); Stellaria 
holostea L.; Geaster triplex Jungh; Dixiotis venosa (Pers.) Bond; Armil- 
laria mucida (Schrad.) Fr. 

Mr. Lronarp T. Forp—Some Micro-Lepidoptera bred or taken in 
1950, including Nephopterix similella Zinck., Laspeyresia pallifrontana 
Zell., L. gemmiferana Treits., Ethmia bipunctella F. (bred) and E. ter- 
mimella Flet. (sexpunctella Hb. nec F. 1794) and others. 

Mr. G. pe C. and Capt. M. G. Fraser—A large number of British 
Lepidoptera including:—(1) From Aviemore, N.B., Selenia bilunaria 
Esp., Spring and Summer broods; Ectropis bistortata Goeze; Dyscia 
fagaria Thunb.; Ortholitha scotica Cockayne; Eumichtis adusta Esp. ; 
Aporophyla lutulenta Schiff.; Anarta cordigera Thunb.; A melanopa 
Thunb.; Plusia interrogationis L.; Isturgia carbonaria Clerck. (2) 
From Yorkshire, Apatele menyanthidis View. and ab. suffusa Tutt. (3) 
From Formby and Freshfield (Species new to district and new to or 
seldom previously recorded in Lancashire), Acherontia atropos L., Herse 
convolvuli L., Orthosia advena Schiff. (opima Hb.), Scotogramma tri- 
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folii Hufn. (chenopodii Schiff.), Heliothis armigera Hb., Hustrotia un- 
cula Clerck, Sterrha emarginata L., Anaitis plagiata L., Calocalpe cer- 
vinalis Scop., Nycterosia obstipata F., HLupithecia tenuiata Hb., Deu- 
teronomos fuscantaria Haw., Dioryctria abietella Schiff., Pyrausta oliva- 
lis Schiff., Homoeosoma binaevella Hb., Eucosma foenella L., Scoparia 
ambigualis Treits. (atomalis Doubl.), Argyroploce striana Schiff., Endo- 
thenia antiquana Hb. (4) From Ivinghoe, Bucks., Aricia agestis Schiff. 
ab. radiata Obth. (Plate I, fig. 3), Cupido minimus Fuessl., Lysun- 
dra coridon Poda, Hesperia comma L. (5) From Llandudno, Plebejus 
argus L. ab. caernensis Thompson. 


Mr. A. E. GarpNer—A very fine exhibit of British Odonata, compris- 
ing 40 species (777 specimens). Written Introduction to the Order; 
drawings of Aeshna juncea L. showing male transferring sperms from 
the genital pore to the accessory genitalia, and the male and female 
paired. Case showing male A. juncea ventral side showing genital or- 
gans; female Aeshna cyanea Miill. and Cordulegaster boltonu Don. 
showing the well developed ovipositor; female Sympetrum striolatum 
Charp. showing the reduced ovipositor. Drawings of S. striolatum male 
and female showing the pair flying in tandem and of male and female 
Lestes sponsa Hans. showing the female ovipositing whilst still held by the 
male. Case showing microscopical preparations and drawings of the eggs 
of A. cyanea, L. sponsa, Libellula depressa L. and S. striolatum. Draw- 
ings of the pronymph of S. striolatum. Drawing of the lst instar nymph 
of Aeshna grandis L. by Lt.-Col. F. C. Fraser, I.M.S., F.R.E.S. Two 
exuviae of Anax imperator Leach, showing the ‘‘mask’’ in the natural 
position and extended with prey; living nymphs of Brachytron pratense 
Mill. and Aeshna grandis L. from the Royal Canal, Co. Dublin, collected 
by Col. Niall MacNeill, M.R.J.A.; A. juncea bred from eggs laid August 
1949, which hatched on 24th March 1950, nymph now in the 15th instar ; 
nymph of Libellula quadrimaculata L. bred from eggs laid 21st May 
1949, which hatched 19th June 1949, nymph reaching the 11th and final 
instar 19th June 1950; nymph of Gomphus vulgatissimus L. dredged 
from the Oberwater, New Forest, Hants.; spirit specimens of various 
types of Anisoptera nymphs :—A. juncea, A. mixta Latr., A. wmperator, 
Cordulia aenea L., L. depressa, and Sympetrum sanguineum Mill; 
spirit specimens of various nymphs of the Zygoptera:—Agrion virgo L., 
L. sponsa Hans., Pyrrhosoma nymphula Sulzer; Enallagma cyathigerum 
Charp., Coenagrion mercuriale Charp., and Erythromma najas Hans. ; 
7 cabinet drawers containing the following specimens : —ANISOPTERA— 
G. vulgatissimus, 4 males, 6 females, 7 exuviae; C. boltonii, 6 males, 4 
females, 1 exuviae; B. pratense, 9 males, 4 females, 2 nymphs; A. cya- 
nea, 10 males, 3 females, 1 nymph, 3 exuviae; A. juncea, 9 males, 3 
females, 3 exuviae; A. grandis, 5 males, 6 females, 1 nymph, 4 exuviae; 
A. mixta, 11 males, 4 females, 2 exuviae; A. isosceles Miill., 5 males, 3 
females; A. wmperator, 6 males, 5 females, 1 nymph, 5 exuviae; C. aenea, 
13 males, 4 females, 3 exuviae; Somatochlora metallica Van der Lind., 
11 males, 1 female; Oxygastra curtisti Dale, 2 males, 2 females; Orthet- 
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rum coerulescens Fabr., 12 males, 6 females, 6 exuviae; O. cancellatum 
L., 8 males, 5 females, ] nymph, 2 exuviae; L. quadrimaculata, 12 males, 
4 females, 2 nymphs, 6 exuviae; L. depressa, 8 males, 10 females, 6 
nymphs; L. fulva Miill., 11 males, 4 females, 1 exuviae; S. striolatum 
striolatum Charp., 11 males, 6 females, 6 exuviae; S. striolatum, inter- 
mediate form approaching nigrifemur Selys; 2 males and 1 female from 
Isle of Man; 2 males, 2 females and 2 exuviae, Irish; 3 females, ? hybrids 
striolatum Xx sanguineum; S. vulgatum L., 2 males (Continental); S. 
sanguineum, 17 males, 9 females, 2 nymphs, 4 exuviae; S. fonscolombii 
Selys, 3 males, 2 females, 1 nymph; S. flaveolum L., 10 males, 3 females 
(mostly Continental); S. danae Sulzer, 15 males, 8 females, 1 nymph, 4 
exuviae; Leucorrhinia dubia Van der Lind., 4 males, 5 females, 2 exu- 
viae; ZycopTeRA—A. virgo, 9 males, 5 females, 1 male var. anceps 
Steph.; 3 nymphs; A. splendens Harris, 11 males, 5 females, 3 nymphs; 
L. sponsa, 9 males, 6 females, 1 nymph, | exuviae; LZ. dryas Kirby, 15 
males, 6 females, 1 exuviae; Platycnemis pennipes Pallas, 13 males, 4 
females, and 1 male, 2 females, var. lactea Charp., 1 nymph; P. nym- 
phula, 11 males, 11 females, 2 females var. melanotum Selys, 1 female 
var. fulvipes Stephens, 1 nymph, 2 exuviae; Ischnura elegans Van der 
Lind., 12 males, 2 females, 8 females var. rufescens Stephens, 1 female 
var.infuscans Campion, 4 exuviae; I. pumilio Charp., 5 males, 2 females; 
E. cyathigerum, 14 males, 11 females, 2 nymphs, 1 exuviae; Coenagrion 
puella L., 17 males, 10 females, 1 nymph, 6 exuviae; CO. pulchellum Van 
der Lind., 17 males, 10 females, 3 females var. nigrescens Puschnig, 
1 nymph, 1 exuviae; C. mercuriale, 19 males, 4 females, 1 nymph; C. 
hastulatum Charp., 3 males, 1 female; C. scitulum Ramb., 7 males, 3 
females; H. najas, 20 males, 5 females, 2 nymphs, 2 exuviae; Ceriagrion 
tenellum Villers, 16 males, 5 females, 3 females var. erythrogastrum 
Selys, 4 females var. melanogastrum Selys, 2 nymphs, 1 exuviae. 

Mr. P. Gent—Aberrations of British Lepidoptera including Pieris 
brassicae L., male with black marks on forewings, Northants, 1949; 
Aphantopus hyperantus L. ab. subsuffusa H. A. Leeds, male; Maniola 
jurtima L. ab. subsuffusa H. A. Leeds; Xanthorhoé fluctuata L. ab. 
costovata Haw., female. 

Mr. B. S$. Gooppan and Mr. W. E. Minnion—Two varieties of 
Maniola jurtina L.; series of varieties of Abraxas grossulariata L.; 
series of the following species: —Pseudoips bicolorana Fuessl., Apamea 
ophiogramma Esp., Pseudoterpna pruinata Hufn., Chlorissa viridata 
L., Lygris testata L.; examples of Drepana binaria Hufn., Epione re- 
pandaria Hufn., Minoa murinata Scop., Apoda avellana L.; a variety 
of Chiasmia clathrata L.; a specimen of Apamea secalis L. which had 
apparently been attacked by a bird while drying its wings as all four 
wings were affected. 

Mr. G. Haccrrt—Lepidoptera taken during 1949-1950: Polygonia 
c-album L., a male variety, Norfolk, 1950; Coenonympha pamphilus L., 
a male variety from West Sussex, 1949; Acherontia atropos L., a female 
taken at light, Arundel, in June 1950; Stauropus fagi L., a series of 
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males ranging from blackish-brown to pale mottled greyish, West 
Sussex, 1950; Dasychira pudibunda L., a melanie male from West 
Sussex, 1949; Nola albula Hiibn., a long and variable series from West 
Sussex, collected most.y during 1949; Lampra fimbriata Schr., selected 
varieties taken from a long series bred from West Sussex larvae, 1949; 
Emmelia trabealis Scop., a series from the Breck, 1950; Alsophila aescu- 
laria Schiff., an unnamed male variety from West Sussex, 1949 (Plate 
I, fig. 10); Scopula rubiginata Hufn., a series from the Breck, 1950; 
Iithostege griseata Schiff., a series from the Breck, 1950; Mesotype 
virgata Hufn., a male variety from Norfolk, 1950; Nycterosia obstipata 
Fabr., a series bred from a female taken at Arundel in 1950; Hupithecia 
mtricata Zett. f. arceuthata Frr., a series taken at light, Arundel, 
1949-1950; Aspitates ochrearia Ross., a female variety from Norfolk, 
1950; Chiasmia clathrata L., a variable series of ab. nocturnata Fuchs, 
and a golden variety from Salisbury collected during 1949-1950; Bupalus 
pimaria L., a female ab. fuscantaria Krulk, bred Norfolk, 1950; 
Zeuzera pyrina L., a series of selected specimens bred mostly from ash 
stems during 1949-1950, from West Sussex, showing enormous varia- 
tion in size and slightly in markings; Cossus cossus L., a very large 
female, bred in 1950 from larva taken the previous autumn at Arundel. 


Mr. H. EK. Hammonp—A selection from larvae preserved by the ex- 
hibitor during 1950, consisting of 133 species, representing most fami- 
les of Macro-Lepidoptera. He said that the number was due in no 
small measure to the collaboration of quite a few of the Society’s 
members, to whom his thanks were extended. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE II. 
All are Abraxas grossulariata L. 


Figs. 1A and 1B. Bilaterally dimorphic male. Mr. D. A. Ashwell. 
Fig. 2. Gynandrous and bilaterally dimorphic. Mr. D. A. Ashwell. 


Fig. 3. Ab. varleyata Porritt, female with black-banded abdomen. Mr. D. A 
Ashwell. i 


Fig. 4. Bilaterally dimorphic male. Mr. A. D. Blaxill. 
Fig. 5. Bilaterally dimorphic male. Mr. D. A. Ashwell. 
Fig. 6. Gynandrous and bilaterally dimorphic. Mr. A. D. Blaxill 


Fig. 7. Bilaterally dimorphic female. Mr. A. D. Blaxill. 


Proc. S.L.H. & N.H.S., 1950-51. [TAIT Siile 


Photos. W. H. Tf. Tams. 
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Mr. S. M. Hanson—(1) A number of varieties of British Buttertlies 
including a fine aberration of Pararge megera L. (Plate III, fig. 1). 
(2) A full-grown larva of the Northern Eggar (Lasiocampa quercus L. 
var. callunae Palmer), from ovum laid 7th June, hatched 22nd June 
1950. 

Mr. C. N. Hawxiys—The following Lepidoptera:—(1) Acherontia 
atropos L., a large female 5} ins. in expanse when set, bred from a larva 
found on Potato at Cobham, Surrey, early in September 1950, Pupa 
received from Mr. KE. B. Britton on 26th September and forced at 70-80 
F.; Imago emerged 10th October 1950. (2) Aporophyla australis Bdv., 
a short series of males and females caught at Freshwater, I.W., in Sep- 
tember 1950. Some variation in ground colour from brownish to 
whitish-grey. (3) Leucochlaena hispida Gey., Freshwater, I.W., Sep- 
tember 1950. (4) Caradrina ambigua F., a. Part of well-marked series 
bred March/April 1950 from eggs laid by a female taken by Dr. K. G. 
Blair in 1949, 6. A short series bred July 1950 from a pairing between 
two of the March/April brood. These are decidedly more grey in colour 
and much less well-marked than the March/April specimens (5) On 
behalf of a visitor, Mrs. E. McLeish, a specimen of Actias selene Hb., 
a female found alive at rest on a Hawthorn bush by a gardener at 
Sawbridgeworth, Herts., on 20th October 1950. Doubtless an escaped 
or released specimen. A native of India. ; 


Mrs. E. A. Hrstop—Colias croceus Fourc. ab. helice Hb., 13 speci- 
mens taken by the exhibitor in Somerset and Devon, October 1947. 

Mr. I. R. P. Hestop—South American Morphidae (Lepidoptera) from 
the exhibitor’s collection but not taken by him:—Morpho hercules 
Dalm., M. alexandra Hew., M. achilles L., M. menelaus L., M. cypris 
West., M. rhetenor Cramer, M. laertes Drury, M. aega Hb., M. ama- 
zonicus Fruh., and Caligo atreus Koll. 

Mr. G. C. Hotroyp—(1) A number of varieties of British Rhopalo- 
cera, including:—Maniola jurtina L., a Q with the white pupil in 
apical spot on forewings almost absent (less common in 9’s), taken at 
Sandhurst, Surrey, 20th August 1950; a 2 with an additional spot 
below the ocellated spots on underside of forewings, taken near Chid- 
dingfold, Surrey, 8th August 1948, and others; Aphantopus hyperantus 
L., a ¢ (underside) with all the ocelli (which are rather oval in shape) 
somewhat ‘ blurred,’’ and not sharply defined as in normal specimens, 
taken near Albury, Surrey, July 1932; a ¢ ab. parvipuncta Lempke, 
taken at Whippendell, 23rd June 1945; and a large 2 (underside) with 
tendency to ab. lanceolata Shipp, taken in Pamber Forest, Hants, 
16th July 1949; Apatura iris L., a S (underside) bred 25th June 1950 
from W. Sussex ovum. (2) Heterocera—Hyloicus pinastri L., 1 bred 
from ovum ex 2 taken at Totland Bay, I.0.W., emerged 17th June 
1948; 2 bred from ova ex 2 taken near Bournemouth, emerged May 
and June 1950. Clostera curtula L., a specimen taken at Guildford, 
Surrey, 12th May 1947, with the ground-colour greyish-white finely 
dusted with very light brown, and the inner portion of the apical patches 
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on the forewings of a more pronounced light brown. Amathes xantho- 
grapha Schiff., a specimen of rather unusual appearance. Ground 
colour of forewings an even light-brown, with finely-marked cross-lines 
and dots, and stigmata rather indistinct. Pyrausta flavalis Schiff., 2 
specimens of this Pyrale, taken at Freshwater, 1.0.W., July 1947. 

Mr. Paut H. Hottoway—Pieris rapae L. ab. leucoptera Stef. @. 
—Captured April 7, 1950, at Fair Oak, Hampshire. Mimas tiliae L.— 
A large 9 with asymmetrical markings on forewings, bred May 21, 1950, 
Fair Oak, Hampshire. Antitype chi L.—8 specimens collected August 
1950 from Yorkshire localities, showing extreme variation. Lithophane 
semibrunnea Haw.—3 specimens collected at Ivy bloom, October 3, 1950, 
at Fair Oak, Hampshire. Abraxas grossulariata L.—4 specimens bred 
July 1950, Fair Oak, Hampshire, smaller and more heavily spotted than 
the typical form. Larvae removed from Huonymus early in May and 
transferred to Flowering Currant (ibes sangwinea). Aegeria 
spheciformis Schiff.—Bred June 4, 1950, Ampfield, Hampshire, and 
empty pupa-case protruding from Alder stump. 


Mr. T. J. Honrysnourne—(1) A specimen of Saturnia pavonia L. 
with peroneural defect and spiral segmentation. The exhibitor added 
the following note:—‘‘This specimen was bred from larvae found feed- 
ing on sloe near Chelmsford, Essex, in 1944. From these large numbers 
were bred in the following years, many larvae being liberated on sloe 
bushes. Numbers of males assembled to females when they were emerg- 
ing in the cages, and some were admitted to the cages to pair, most of 
these males were probably from larvae released the previous year and 
so related, S. pavonia not having been very plentiful in this area before 
1946. It was in 1946 that cripples first began to make their appearance 
in any numbers, but it was not until the following year that I learnt 
they were of interest. The specimen exhibited, with a normal female for 
comparison, emerged on the Ist May 1948, in which year my stock pro- 
ducing specimens with the peroneural defect died out’’. 

(2) A male and female Indian Moon Moth, Actias selene Hb., with 
wing abnormalities, in one case a large hole and in the other a large 
marginal excision in one wing. ‘The exhibitor said:—‘‘The original 
stock were from pupae obtained from India in spring, 1948. The moths 
were paired and the larvae reared, some of the resulting pupae wintered 
successfully and emerged in spring, 1949, and the two specimens emerged 
in autumn, 1949, with about 120 normal insects. Cause of the deformi- 
ties is not known’’. 

Mr. T. G. HowarrH—l. Lysandra coridon Poda—A series of males 
and females from various localities in Bucks., Herts., and Surrey, in- 
cluding aurantia Tutt, albolunulata Tutt, caeruleolunulata Tutt, brun- 
nescens Tutt, castanea Tutt, anticopallida R. Smith, irregularis-obsoleta 
R. Smith, arcuata Courv. and semi-syngrapha Tutt. 2. Hamearis lucina 
L.—A short series bred from Surrey, including a ¢ and 2 with black 
discal areas to the hindwings. 3. Lycaena phlaeas L1.—Two specimens, 
one an ab. radiata Tutt, from Surrey. 4. Hyloicus pinastri L.—A bred 
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series from Hants. 5. Hudena compta Schiff.—A bred series from wild 
larvae found at Dover. 6. Minucia lunaris Schiff.—A bred series from 
wild larvae found in Kent. 

Mr. Grorcr E. Hype—Lepidoptera—Pontia daplidice L.—Male and 
female taken E. Kent, 21.8.’°50. Argynnis lathonia L.—Bred November 
1949, ex S. Devon ova from wild female. A. euwphrosyne L.—Heavily 
marked form from Northants. Maniola tithonus L.—Heavily spotted 
forms from 8. Yorks. and Hunts. Coenonympha tullia Mull.—S. Yorks. 
forms. Lycaena phlaeas L.—Var. from N. Lines. ILysandra coridon 
Poda—Varied forms from Royston and Folkestone. Agrotis puta Hb.— 
Gynandrous example, bred October 1949, from Hunts. stock. 

Mr. S. N. A. Jacobs in conjunction with Lt.-Col. W. B. L. Manrzy— 
Series of water-colour drawings of forms of Peronia (Acleris) cristanu 
Schiff. 

Captain R. A. JacksonN—Two very blue females, and a female under- 
side of the nearly obsolete Lysandra bellargus Rott. of the spring brood; 
a variety of Aricia agestis Schiff. with the markings on the left wing 
yellow instead of orange, and an underside very lightly spotted; Aglais 
urticae L. var. polaris Stdgr.; a very pale variety of Hrynnis tages L. 
from Dorset; and a series of Thymelicus lineola Ochs. which is locally 
common in Wiltshire. 

A bred series of Xylomyges conspicillaris L. from Taunton; a vari- 
able series of Agrotis ripae Hb. from Littlehampton and Sandwich; 
variable forms of A. clavis Hufn. (corticea Hb.) from Sandwich, and a 
pale form from Wiltshire; a series of Arenostola morrisii Dale, from 
Folkestone; and a short series of Paracolax derivalis Hb. from Ham 
Street. A series of Setina irrorella L. taken in heavy rain at a S. Lon- 
don field meeting; a series of Procris globulariae Hb. which is locally 
abundant in Wiltshire; a specimen of Zygaena filipendulae L. with 
asymmetrical blotching of the red spots; a series of Sterrha ochrata Scop. 
which was swarming at Sandwich in June; and a series of Alcis (Cleora) 
jubata Thunb. from Codford, Wilts., with two from the New Forest for 
comparison. ‘Two specimens taken in 1949 had very dark hind margins, 
whilst three taken this year show development of a central cross line on 
the fore and hindwings, and present a somewhat blotchy and oily ap- 
pearance. (Plate III, figs. 2, 3 and 4). 

He also showed living larvae of Procris geryon Hb. feeding on rock 
rose (Helianthemum chamaecistus Mill.) and about to hibernate. 


Colonel S. H. and Captain R. M. KersHaw—Lepidoptera taken in 
Bedfordshire, 1950—() Maniola jurtina L.—A short series showing con- 
siderable variation in one small colony. (ii) Lycaena phlaeas L., hind- 
wing scarlet band obsolete. (ili) Lysandra coridon Poda illustrating 
very late emergence in one colony, fresh males flying on 15th September, 
and two quite noticeable female varieties taken in a howling gale on 
13th September. 

Dr. Harotp Kinc—A short series of Dicycla oo L. from Middlesex; a 
bred series of Colobochyla salicalis Schiff. in comparison with a captured 
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Kentish female; a series of Orthosia advena Schiff. (opima Hb.) bred 
from Cheshire ova; Eupithecia arceuthata Frr.—(i) a series taken in a 
N.W. London garden; (ii) a bred series derived from the same locality, 
and (iii) a Chiltern Hills specimen for comparison. 

Mr. D. Leston—(1) The Reduviid bug Coranus subapterus Deg., a 
macropterous female taken at Ash Vale, 10.1x.1950. This appears to be 
only the second recorded macropterous specimen. (2) Two macropterous 
female specimens of Nabis apterus F., 10.ix.1950, Ash Vale (in cop. 
with normal male) and 27.viii.1950, Box Hill. Only two previous re- 
cords of macropterous form. 


Lt. Col. W. B. L. Manrry—A series of 480 Acleris hastiana L. selected 
from specimens bred in 1950 from South Wales larvae, to demonstrate 
the excessive variability of the species in that area. He also exhibited 
four examples of less common forms, at present un-named, of A. cristana 
F. taken in Sussex in the same year. (See also Jacobs.) 


Mr. D. G. Marsu—Thalera fimbrialis Scop., two females caught in 
E. Kent. Series of (1) Thera obeliscata Hb., showing extreme varia- 
tion:—melanic forms from Oxshott, Surrey; banded forms from Blean 
Woods, Kent, and light chestnut forms from Aviemore, Inverness-shire. 
(2) T. firmata Hb. from Aviemore, showing considerable variation. (3) 
Hadena conspersa Schiff. from Adisham near Dover, Kent. (4) H. 
compta Schiff., caught and bred, Dover. (5) H. contigua Vill., bred, 
Aviemore. (6) Leucania albipuncta F., KE. Kent. (7) Apamea oblonga 
Haw., E. Kent. (8) Amathes alpicola Zett., Aviemore. (9) A. castanea 
Esp., red form from Aviemore. (10) Minucia lunaris Schiff., Ham 
Street, Kent. (11) Parastichtis suspecta Hb., Ham Street, Kent, and 
examples of other Scottish insects taken at Aviemore. 


Mr. A. M. Mortrty—The following Lepidoptera, all except the first, 
taken or bred during 1950:—Diarsia florida Schmidt, two males, Avie- 
more, Inverness-shire, 1.vii.1945; Plebejus argus L., short series from 
Suffolk and two males and two females from Folkestone for compari- 
son; Lysandra coridon Poda, male ab. postcaeca B. & L., two males ab. 
anti-caeca B. & L., and a female ab. ultranubila B. & L., Folkestone ; 
Tethea ocularis L., Folkestone, no previous record; Cryphia muralis 
Forst., green form, Romney Marsh; Diatarazxia oleracea L., dark 
female, ab. obscura Spul., Suffolk; Hadena conspersa Schift., rather 
pale male, bred, Folkestone; H. compta Schiff., large female, bred, 
Dover, and two small males, bred Folkestone, for comparison; H. lepida 
Ksp., four bred Folkestone, rather different from the usual Dungeness 
form; Arenostola elymi Treits., male and female typical and two males, 
ab. saturatior Stdgr., Suffolk; Minucia lunaris Schiff., 10 specimens, 
varying a good deal, bred from wild larvae, Kent; Catocala fraxini L., 
strongly marked female, Kent; Thalera fimbrialis Scop., five males and 
two females, mostly in poor condition, 8.E. Kent; Rhodometra sacraria 
L., 12 specimens, in four forms, bred from a female taken at Lowestoft, 
12.vii.1950; Hupithecia millefoliata Réssler, two larvae, Romney 
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Marsh; Evergestis extimalis Scop., Folkestone, no previous record ; 
Bictra scirpicolana Pierce, Dungeness, 13.vili.1950. 

Mr. D. E. Newman—Oolias croceus Foure. ab. helice Hb., speci- 
men with lower discoidal spots ringed with black scales, Devon, Sep- 
tember 1949. Huchloé cardamines L., ¢ specimen with extra large dis- 
coidal spots, Wendover, June 1949; Maculinea arion L., a series taken 
in N. Devon showing one ¢ specimen heavily dusted with dark scales 
on costa, June 1950; Aphantopus hyperantus L. ab. arete Miill., 
¢ specimen taken near Ashtead, July 1950; Melitaea athaha Rott., 3 
specimen with light central band and pale marginal spots, bred from 
larva taken in Essex, June 1949; Coenonympha pamphilus L., 2 3 
abs. antiexcessa H. A. Leeds and anticrassipuncta H. A. Leeds, both 
Chipstead 1950; Polygonia c-album L., ¢ heavily marked specimen, 
Dorset, July 1949; Aglais urticae L., 2 ds, a pale specimen with buff- 
coloured edges, and a specimen approaching ab. polaris Stdgr., both 
Middlesex, August 1950. 


Mr. W. Norron—See Ransome 


Mr. D. A. Opp—Polyommatus icarus Rott., a female ab. iphis Meig. 
(=candiope Bergs.); Herse convolvuli L., a male taken at light, Warn- 
ham, Sussex, 19.viii.1950; Arctia caja L., a pale form of the male. 


Mr. G. B. Orrver—(1) Colias croceus Fourc., specimens reared from 
ova deposited by two ab. pallida Tutt in October 1949. Larvae of the 
first brood were wintered; imagines appearing in April and May 1950. 
Typical females only appeared in this generation. Pairings were ob- 
tained, the F2 brood emerged during June and July: female totals be- 
ing:—ab. pallida 30, typical 22. A few males and several of both forms 
of the female were exhibited, a number of both sexes having the outer 
black border inwardly rayed along the veins. (2) A perfect specimen of 
Argynnis paphia L. ab. nigrizima Froh. (New Forest, 1948) with black- 
ened colour and cuneate outer f/w.margins; ground colour a rich brown- 
ish purple. (3) A normal female of Huchloé cardamines L. which had 
passed two winters in pupal stage. 


Mr. Puitse Pank—(a) Euphydryas aurinia Rott., an aberration with 
right hand lower wing almost completely deep buff ground colour, the 
central pattern of the wing almost entirely absent and the marginal 
spots greatly reduced. Other wings normal. (b) Celerio gala Rott., 
bred from one of two larvae taken on Holt Heath, Norfolk, 30th August 
1948. The moth emerged on Ist August 1949. Food plant: Epilobium 
angustifolium. (c) Hyloicus pinastri L., taken at rest (5.vi.1949) on a 
tree trunk at Bramswell, Hants. 

Mr. R. W. Parrirr—Lepidoptera taken during 1950, including: (a) 
Minucia lunaris Schiff., Catocala fraxint L., and Siona lineata Scop., 
from S. Kent; (b) Agrotis cinerea Hb. and Pachetra sagittigera Hufn. 
from Surrey, N. Downs; (c) Polia cincta Brahm and Agrotis vestigialis 
Hufn. from Bagshot, Surrey; (d) Sedina biittneri Hering and Leuco- 
chlaena hispida Gey. from Freshwater, I.0.W. Also final instar larvae 
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of Pachetra sagittigera Hufn. from eggs laid by a 9 taken at light on 
North Downs in June 1950. 


Mr. L. Parmenter—(1) Case of Diptera captured or bred from the 
bombed area of Cripplegate, London:—Trypetidae—Urophora stylata 
Fab. and Terellia serratulae L. (breed in Cirsium vulgare Savi) ; Urophora 
cardui L., Xyphosia miliaria Schk., Trypeta ruficauda Fab. (breed in 
Cirsium arvense 1..); Acidia cognata Wied. (breeds in Tussilago farfara 
L.); Sphenella marginata Fln. and Spilographa zoé Me. (breed in Sene- 
cio); Paroxyna misella Lw. (breeds in Artemesia vulgaris L.); Beris val- 
lata Forst. [Stratiomyidae] captured by the Zebra spider; Scopewma 
stercorarium L. [Cordyluridae] the Common Dung Fly with its prey 
Madiza glabra Fin. [Milichiidae] a visitor to the flowers of Diplotazis 
tenutfolia DC.; Scaeva pyrastri Il. [Syrphidae] with pupa case bred 
from larvae feeding on aphids; Muscina stabulans Fin. [Muscidae] 
attracted to aphid ridden twigs of Saliz. 

(2) Case of Diptera to illustrate a number of families and various 
styles of mounting favoured by dipterists:—Tipula rufina Mg. [Tipuli- 
dae] from Cripplegate, Trichocera saltator Harr. [Trichoceridae], one 
of the winter gnats, Ptychoptera albimana Fab. [Ptychopteridae] breeds 
in saturated earth about ponds, etc., Culicoides obsoletus Me. [Cerata- 
pogonidae] a tiny biting midge, Bibio marci LL. ({Bibionidae] the St. 
Marks Fly (set by A. H. Sperring), Lasioptera rubi Heeg. [Cecidomyi- 
idae] a bramble stem gall midge (mounted by J. Ross), Mycetophila 
fungorum Deg. [Mycetophilidae] a fungus gnat, Nemotelus uliginosus 
L. [Stratiomyidae] haunter of the saltings, Rhagio scolopacea UW. 
[Rhagionidae] the Woodcock or downlooker fly, Tabanus distinguendus 
Verr. [Tabanidae] a biter from the New Forest (set by A. H. Sperring), 
Acrocera globulus Panz. [Cyrtidae] parasite on spiders (taken by P. W. 
E. Currie), Thyridanthraxz fenestralis Fln. [Bombyliidae] from bare 
sand of Oxshott Heath, Thereva annulata Fab. [Therevidae] the silver 
fly of the sand dunes, Asilus crabroniformis T.. [Asilidae] hunter of 
erasshoppers, beetles, etc., Hmpis femorata Fab. [Empididae] predatory 
on other flies that circle under trees, Lianealus virens Scop. [Dolicho- 
podidae] from wet rocks, Phora aterrima Fab. [Phoridae] the males 
dance in the air near trees, Dorilas ater Mg. [Dorilaidae] parasitic on 
Homoptera (mounted by R. L. Coe), Rhingia macrocephala Harris [Syr- 
phidae] a hover fly and flower frequenter, Conops vesicularis L. [Cono- 
pidae] mimic of, and parasitic on wasps, Herina lugubris Me. [Otitidae] 
a waver of its spotted wings (mounted by H. Britten, Jr.), Goniglossum 
wiedemanni Me. [Trypetidae] breeds in berries of Bryonia dioica Jacq. 
(mounted by H. Britten, Jr.), Statinia marginata Fab. [Sciomyzidae] 
from the chalk downs of Coulsdon (mounted by H. Britten, Jr.), Norel- 
lisoma spinimanuwm Fin. [Cordyluridae] mines Dock leaves, Lar- 
vaevora fera WL. [larvaevoridae = Tachinidae partim.] a _para- 
site of several lepidoptera especially Iymantria monacha L. and ZL. dis- 
par L., Mesembrina meridiana L. [Muscidae] breeds in cow dung, Orni- 
thomya avicularis Ll. [Hippohoscidae] a parasite on birds. 
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Mr. R. E. Parsons—(1) A selection of the results obtained by breed- 
ing from two females of Lysandra coridon Poda ab. obsoleta Tutt. The 
results in full were:—Males: typical, 20; abs. arcwata Courv. and semt- 
arcuata Tutt, 15; ab. impuncta Courv., 2; ab. tripuncta Courv., 2; 
Females: typical, 10; abs. arcuata and semi-arcuata, 5; ab. arcuata- 
basijuncta Tutt (ab. confluentiae Courv.), 2; ab. tripuncta-basijuncta, 
1; ab. radio B. & L., 5. No ab. obsoleta was obtained and except for the 
two ab. impuncta there was no tendency to any reduction in the num- 
ber of the underside spots in either sex. [Note.—It is to be observed 
that the male parents were, apparently, unknown in this case, but the 
results suggest that ab. obsoleta is a recessive and inbreeding for one or 
more further generations might, if the selections of parents were for- 
tunate, have produced that form.—C.N.H.] (2) A gynandromorph 
Pieris napi L. ab. hibernica Schmidt, right side male, left side female, 
bred from Irish stock. (3) A dwarf female P. napi, 34 mm. in expanse 
with pale yellow hindwings, bred from Trish stock. (4) A male Leptidea 
sinapis L., Gen. 2, with heavy black suffusion along two of the veins be- 
low the apical spots on the forewings. Bred from Chiddingfold, Surrey, 
stock. (5) A female Huphydryas aurinia Rott. with all pale areas uni- 
colorous brown, bred from Surrey stock. (6) A female Lycaena phlaeas 
L. with pale areas on the right forewing resembling the colour of ab. 
schmidtit Gerh., Frimley, Surrey. (7) A female Lysandra bellargus Rott. 
with bleached areas on the right fore and hindwings apparently due to 
pressure in the pupal stage. Bred from Surrey stock. (8) A second 
brood Pyrgus malvae Tl. with greatly reduced white markings on the 
hindwings, Chiddingfold, October 1949. (9) A selection of female forms 
of Colias croceus Fourc. ab. helice Hb. bred from a wild female obtained 
at Ottershaw, Surrey, 1949. <A total of 210 imagines were bred as fol- 
lows:—ab. helice females 51, normal females 51, normal males 108. 
These figures exclude six varieties obtained from the same brood as fol- 
lows:—a. A gynandrous specimen with the two right hand wings and 
the left hindwing normal male and the left forewing ab. helice female 
with a broad stripe of the normal orange colour extending from the base 
through the discoidal spot to the inner edge of the outer black margin, 
which also contains several stripes of homoeotic (heteromorphic) mark- 
ings. b. A male with, apparently, homoeotic (heteromorphic) areas on 
the right hindwing. c. A male with an additional black spot adjacent 
to the black discoidal spot on the under surface of the left forewing. 
d. A male with curiously pointed forewings. e. and f. Two males of a 
curious light yellow colour apparently due to malformation of the wing 
scales. Attempts were made to carry further generations from this 
stock through the winter, but this was only partially successful and un- 
fortunately no pairings were obtained in the following spring and the 
strain died out. The original female parent failed to lay for nearly five 
weeks during which period she was hand fed. Thereafter she laid abun- 
dantly and there was a high degree of fertility among the ova. 
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Mr. J. H. Payne—1l. Gynandrous Argynnis aglaia L., R/S female 
L/S male taken at Folkestone, 1946. 2. Variety of Melanargia galathea 
L., taken in Northamptonshire, 1950 (Plate I, fig. 9). 3. Series of 
Colias croceus Fourc., emerged during February 1950. 4. Wild forms 
of Maniola jurtina L., 38 mm. (average 50 mm. FWE); M. tithonus L., 
30 mm. (average 40 mm. FWF); Polyommatus icarus Rott. ab. minor 
BE ae, Tia 


Mr. C. Prirst—A series of Melanargia galathea Li. from Ventnor, 
Isle of Wight, captured 10.vii.1950. The exhibitor had noted that 
this species was particularly common along the Hampshire coast in 
1950. He also exhibited some interesting specimens of Polyommatus 
icarus Rott. and Maniola jurtina L. 


Major-General A. L. Ransome—Varieties of British Rhopalocera, 
all taken during 1950 with one exception as noted below:—1l. Maniola 
jurtina L., two examples, both 2°, one ab. partimtransformis Leeds, 
the other a pale grey form, possibly pallidula Leeds. 2. Tayereuiies 
taken in Hampshire and Dorset, showing various aberrations: (a) 
Plebejus argus l., showing various underside aberrations, viz., ¢ costa- 
juncta Tutt, 29 costajuncta, 2 postradiata B. & Li 40 continue 
of semicostajuncta B. & L. and postradiata, 2 Cpmibinanion of semicosta- 
juncta and basijuncta Tutt and 2 limbojuncta Courv. being, also, strik- 
ingly pale grey in colour with an abnormal border to hinges (b) 
Lysandra coridon Poda, 3 uppersides: marginata Tutt and partim- 
transformis B. & li. o undersides: extrema Courv. or, at least, anti- 
extrema B. & L.—costaextrema B. & L. Se acridine B. & L.; also 
examples of anticaeca B. & L. and postcaeca B. & L. 2 undersides: 


EXPLANATION OF PLATH III. 
Fig. 1. Pararge megera L. ab. Mr. S. M. Hanson. 


Figs. 2 and 3. Alcis jubata Thnbg. abs. with central cross line on fore- and 
hindwings, 1950. Captain R. A. Jackson. 


Fig. 4. Alcis jubata Thnbg. ab. with dark outer margins, 1949. Captain R. A. 
Jackson. 


Figs. 5A (upper) and 5B (under). Boloria dia L., extreme melanic aberration of 
female. Mr. G. Stoughton-Harris. 


Fig. 6. Maniola jurtina L., gynandromorph. Mr. G. F. C. Woollett 


Fig. 7. Pyrgus malvae L. ab. taras Berg. Mr. Cecil L. Bell. 
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caeca Courv. and postcaeca B. & L. (c) Lysandra bellargus Rott, three 
9@ showing blue suffusion on all wings, one being ab. ceronus Esp., 
and being entirely without orange lunules on the upperside, i.e. auro- 
nulla B. & L. 38. Colias croceus Fourc., 3 exhibited on behalf of W. 
Norton, taken at Morestead, Hants., in September 1947. An under- 
side aberration. Discoidal spot on forewings is joined to the border 
by two black streaks, one heavy and one faint. Hindwings are suffused 
with khaki-brown colour. 

Mr. W. Reid—Series of the following Lepidoptera :—11 Apatele alni 
L., all tending towards melanic, taken at light in Sheffield, 5th, 6th, 7th 
June 1950; 5 A. megacephala F., with very dark forewings, taken at 
light, Sheffield, June and July 1950; 5 A. menyanthidis View. ab. suf- 
fusa Tutt, bred from female taken in Sheffield, May 1949; 4 Triphaena 
pronuba L., with underwings sooty, taken at light in Sheffield, July 
1950; 5 Aporophyla lutulenta Schiff., of a blue-black colour, taken at 
light at Holyhead, September 1950; 3 Apamea monoglypha Hufn., with 
very black forewings, taken at light in Sheffield, July 1950; 4 Alcis re- 
pandata I., of the typical Sheffield form, bred from larvae taken in 
Sheffield, 1950; also a Papilio machaon L., with an unusual amount of 
blue on lower wings, bred from Stalham ova taken in June 1949; and a 
Triphaena comes Hb., with unusual marking on forewings, taken at 
light, Sheffield, August 1950. 


Mr. A. E. Richarpson—Mamniola jurtina lL. Two female specimens 
ab. semi-alba Froh. The first, taken on the chalk downs near Gomshall, 
Surrey, on the 24th July 1949, exhibits albinism with varying intensity 
in‘asymmetrical patches on all four wings. General ground colour, pale 
brown. The second, taken on the 6th August this year, not far from the 
spot where the first was captured the previous year, has the normal 
orange on the forewings replaced by pale yellow and white, with a light 
patch on the hindwings. Both specimens were slightly damaged when 
taken, the first having in addition a thin white streak across the apex of 
the right forewing as though it might have been attacked by a bird. 

Mr. H. S. Rosrnson—See Crassry. 

Mr. Frep. Rumsry—lepidoptera taken or bred, 1950, including 
Limenitis camilla L., bred from larva taken May 1950 at the Society’s 
Field Meeting, Alice Holt Forest; Iysandra bellargus Rott., September, 
Caterham; Laothoé populi l., a pink specimen, bred June, Banstead; 
Sphinx ligustri L., large specimen, 42% inches, Banstead; Thalpophila 
matura Hufn., at sugar, August, Banstead; Polia nebulosa Hufn., at 
sugar, August, Banstead; Cucullia absinthu L., bred, ‘Birmingham ; 
Horisme vitalbata Hb., bred August, Banstead; Philereme transversata 
Hufn., July, Banstead; Hupithecia venosata Fabr., bred, June, Ban- 
stead. 

Mr. A. G. B. Russret1—(1) A case of insects collected in Jutland (Den- 
mark), 3rd-5th July 1950. Drepana curvatula Bkh. (2); Parastichtis 
lateritia Hin. (1); Trachea atriplicis L. (1); Polyommatus amandus 
Schn. (8 males, 3 females, and 2 undersides); Aporia crataegi L. (1); 
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Cyaniris semiargus Rott. (3 males, 2 females, and 2 undersides, one with 
spots obsolete on the hindwings); Cwcuwllia asteris Schiff. (2); Agrotis 
vestigialis Hufn. (8, a dark form). (2) A case containing nine specimens 
of a bandless cream-coloured form of Malacosoma neustria L., taken at 
Scar Bank House, Swanage, and apparently peculiar to that locality in 
this country, and, I understand, unrepresented in the British Museum 
collections either at S. Kensington or at Tring. (3) A case of insects 
taken at light at Scar Bank House, Swanage, in 1950. Laothoé populi 
L., a female with male coloration; Cucullia wmbratica L., 1, with the 
acute angled projections from the base of the forewings much accen- 
tuated; Hada nana Hufn., 1, ab. latenai Pierret; Diarsia festiva Hb., 
1, ab. grisea Tutt. ' 

Mr. W. E. Russerr—See Cote. 

Mr. L. A. E. Sasrne—Maniola jurtina L., a large-spotted bi-pupil- 
lated male and a similar female taken at Killarney, Co. Kerry, Hire, 
August 1950. 

Air-Marshal Sir Roserr Saunppy—A selection of Lepidoptera from 
Burghclere, Berks., and Woodwalton Fen, Hunts. BuRGHCLERE: 1. 
Acherontia atropos l., ¢&, bred from a larva found at Burghcelere, 
emerged September 25th, 1950. 2. Herse convolvuli L., 6, came to 
light on September 10th. 3. Hyloicus pinastri L., two of many that 
came to light from mid-June to the end of July. 4. Celerio lineata F., 
gd came to light on May llth. 5. A dark form ¢ of Mimas tiliae L. 
eame to hght on June 26th. 6. Two varieties of Laothoé populi L.: (a) a 
pale brown form, 2; (b) a dark form, in which the usual reddish patches 
on the hindwings are replaced by yellowish patches, ¢; both bred from 
wild larvae. 7. Stauropus fagi L., four of many that came to light 
during June and early July. Two typical, one ¢ and one 9, and two 
dark form, dd. 8. Apatele alni L., three came to light on May 3lst, 
June Ist and July 8th. Woopwatron Fren:—9. Hydrillula palustris Hb., 
two came to light on June 7th. 10. Meliana flammea Curt., came to 
light on June 7th. Mr. H. M. Epetsrew states that he believes this to 
be the first record of M. flammea from Woodwalton Fen, 11. Loma- 
spilis marginata L., an example of ab. pollutaria Hb. taken at light on 
June 7th. 

Mr. J. M. K. Saunprrs—Series of Coenoympha pamphilus L., in- 
cluding pale male and female, one male with heavy black border, and 
three deep brown undersides; series of C'. tullia Miill. from various locali- 
ties showing widely different local forms; two series of Hamearis lucina 
L., one from Surrey, and one from Wendover in the Chilterns, the latter 
generally a much paler form, including one with whitish ground colour; 
series of Polyommatus icarus Rott., including 7 obsolete forms, one male 
ab. limbojuncta B. & I., one male ab. antistriata B. & l., one male with 
well-defined orange lunules on hindwings, an extreme blue female and 
one female with well-developed orange lunules on all four wings. 

Mr. FE. Scorr—l. Race of Zeuxindia rumina I. from S. Portugal 
with subsp. medesicaste Ill. for contrast. 2. Lycaena phlaeas 1. from 
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Madeira and from Teneriffe. 3. Coenonympha pamphilus L., dd, 2 
dark aberrations and examples of the normal race from S. England and 
pale Southern race lyllus Esp. for contrast. 4. Pararge megera L., 
29, aberrations and normal form. 5. Lysandra bellargus Rott., races 
from S. Portugal and Folkestone. 

Mr. Kenneto W. Serr—Danaus plexippus L., a specimen taken at 
Wareham, Dorset, by Mrs. Wyllie on 3rd October 1949. Melitaea athalia 
Rott., a curiously marked underside ¢ aberration taken at Blean, 
Kent, on 26th June 1950. KHuphydryas aurinia Rott., a short series of 
4 $¢ from South Dorset showing 2 ‘‘cream-banded’’ specimens and an 
extreme form of variation equally ‘‘attractive’? on upper or under sides. 
Pararge megera L., a 9 with much of the space between the central] 
transverse bands f.w. well blacked out. Maniola jurtina L., 2 speci- 
mens, 3d, ab. fulvescens Leeds, taken in S. Dorset in July/August 
1950. Lysandra coridon Poda, a series of 12 snecimens from S. Dorset, 
and 2 from Folkestone, Kent, including abs. wltranubila B. & L. 
¢3 from Kent, and abs. conflwens/confluentiae B. & L., tri-I-nigrum 
B. & L., caeca/obsoleta B. & L., irregularia B. & L. 2, and post-striata 
and basijuncta B. & L., from Dorset. Plebejus argus L., a series of 10 
specimens from Dorset, all 99. These include limbo-juncta and con- 
fluentiae forms as well as 2 interesting teratological specimens, identical 
in appearance, one taken in July 1949 and the other at the same spot in 
July 1950. There are also 4 ‘‘vividly’’? banded forms as well as 2 upper- 
side specimens with black sub-median spots on their f.w. which may 
be homoeotic. Lysandra bellargus Rott., a long series consisting of 21 
specimens from South Dorset, some of which are very ‘‘greasy’’ looking 
in appearance and are probably diseased. Others include obsolescens, 
obsoleta/caeca forms and limbo-juncta B. & L. Polyommatus icarus 
Rott., a short series of 5 insects from the coast near Swanage, 3 92 9 set 
upperside and 1 9 underside, the last-mentioned would appear to ap- 
proximate to pallidula B. & L. in coridon, and by way of contrast, the 
3 is excessively dingy. Aricia agestis Schiff., a series of 6 insects from 
near Swanage, Dorset, including, inter alia, caeca, sagittata and auro- 
puncta forms. 

Mr. S. Gorpon Smira—A large number of named aberrations of 
Selenia bilunaria Esp. including abs. fumata Gordon Smith, braconieri 
Nordstrém, extrema Gordon Smith, costyjuncta Cockayne, exquisita 
Gordon Smith, rosea Gordon Smith, brunnearia Mansbridge (bred by 
Wm. Mansbridge), harrisont Wagner, superba Gordon Smith (type), 
radiata Boyes (bred by J. D. C. Boyes), and many others reared by the 
exhibitor from Cheshire, Denbighshire and Aviemore stock. Also series 
of Huphydryas aurinia Rott., from Flintshire, containing several varie- 
ties, 1950. Two gynandrous FHuchloé cardamines L., from near Chester, 
1950, and a series of Coenonympha tullia Mill. from Denbighshire, 1950. 

Mr. Kenneto G. V. SmirH—Forty-seven species of Diptera taken 
during a weeks study of this Order on Skokholm Island Bird Observa- 
tory, June 38rd to 9th. Forty-three of these were new to Skokholm. 
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A full report of these appeared in the 1950 Skokholm Bird Observatory 
Report. 

Mr. B. B. Snet1-—The following Lepidoptera—(1) From Aviemore, 
Inverness-shire, September 1950: Hrebia aethiops Esp., Hydraecia crin- 
anensis Burr. (series), Diarsia dahlii Hb. (series), Lithomoia solidaginis 
Hb. (series), Amathes agathina Dup., Celaena haworthii Curt., C. leu- 
costigma Hb., Cerapteryx graminis L., Enargia paleacea Esp., Citrea 
lutea Stroem, Cirrhia icteritia Hufn., Dysstroma citrata L. (varied 
series), Lyqris testata L. (series). (2) From North Wales, 1950: Huphy- 
dryas aurinia Rott., very varied series, bred; Parasemia plantaginis L., 
hred series (1 female, yellow body, and 1 female, light cream hindwings) ; 
Philereme transversata Hufn., bred; Euphithecia expallidata Doubl., 
bred series; Xanthorhoé spadicearia Schiff., bred series. (8) Larentia 
clavaria Haw., Burton, Cheshire, bred series. (4) Tiliacea citrago L., 
2 bred, larvae, Hampstead Heath. (5) Orthonama lignata Hb., Brom- 
horough, Cheshire. 


Mr. B. J. SourHeatr and Mr. G. EF. Wooprorrr, Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, Pest Infestation Laboratory, Slough, 
Bucks., by permission of the Director, G. V. B. Hrerrorp, 0.B.E.— 
“The Insect Fauna of Birds’ Nests.’? A number of specimens of insects 
found in the course of a research programme in which an endeavour was 
being made to ascertain the importance of birds’ nests in houses as a 
reservoir for Insect Pests of Stored Products. The main reason for the 
exhibit was to get in contact with some of the members who are in- 
terested in the groups met with in order to further research into the 
problem by stimulating work by amateurs. The exhibit was accom- 
panied by the following note:—‘‘The nest of a house-sparrow or house- 
martin, or of any bird which builds in a situation where the nest is pro- 
tected from the rain, provides a microhabitat in which may be found an 
interesting population of insects. This population may be divided into 
three groups according to their way of life. Group I.—Parasites, de- 
pendent for their food supply, upon the birds. Stenepteryx hirundinis 
L. (Diptera, Hippoboscidae) Oececiacus hirundinis Jenyns. (Hemiptera, 
Cimicidae). Group II.—Scavengers, feeding upon the nest material, 
and the down and excreta from the birds. Examples exhibited: Hof- 
mannophila pseudospretella Staint. and Endrosis lactella Schiff. (Lepi- 
doptera, Oecophoridae); Tineola bisselliella Hum., Tinaea pellionella 
L., and T. columbariella Wocke (Lepidoptera, Tineidae); Dermestes 
lardarius L., Anthrenus spp. (larvae only), and Attagenus pellio I. 
(Coleoptera, Dermestidae); Tenebrio molitor lL. (Coleoptera, Tenebrion- 
idae); Ptinus tectus Boield., P. fur L., P. serpunctatus Panz., P. pusil- 
lus Sturm, P. lichenum Marsh., P. subpilosus Sturm, Niptus hololewcus 
Fald., and Mezium affine Boield. (Coleoptera, Ptinidae); Fannia cani- 
cularis lu. (Diptera, Muscidae); Calliphora erythrocephala Meig. (Dip- 
tera, Calliphoridae); Tephrochlamys tarsalis Zett. (Diptera, Helomy- 
zidae). Group IIT.—Predators, living at the expense of the parasites 
and scavengers. Examples exhibited: Empicoris culiciformis de Geer 
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(Hemiptera, Reduviidae) ; Lyctocoris ca mpestris F. (Hemiptera, Antho- 
coridae); Metacoelus mansuetor Grav. (Hymenoptera, Ichneumonidae); 
Scenopinus fenestralis L. (larvae only) (Diptera, Scenopinidae).”’ 

Mr. K. A. Spencern—Argynnis aglaia L. ab. charlotta Haw., a per- 
fect specimen with suffusion of the basal silver spots. Taken in the 
Chartreuse Mountains, near Grenoble, France, on 15th July 1950. 

Mr. W. H. Spreapspury—A large number of Fungi and Photographs 
of Fungi. 

Mr. R. E. Srockitey—Wild and bred aberrations of British Butter- 
flies, as follows :—Pararge aegeria L., 2, with very much enlarged pale 
markings, Surrey, 13.v.’50; Maniola jurtina L., one 2 var. alba Fro- 
hawk, and one dwarf 9, 36 mm., Dorking, 26.viii.’50; Aphantopus 
hyperantus L., two 9 specimens var. lanceolata Shipp, Surrey, 13 and 
16.vii.’50, one unique ¢ underside ground colour smoky black, with the 
rings obscured by dark scaling on the forewings, hindwings suffused in 
patches with fulvous, E. Surrey, 16.vii.’50. One 2 with forewing spots 
striated, Surrey, 16.vil.’50; Argynnis selene Schiff., one g upperside with 
symmetrical albanistic patches on forewings, W. Sussex, 4.vii.’50, one ¢ 
with upper and underside entirely suffused with a pearly sheen, W. 
Sussex, 4.vii.’50; A. ewphrosyne L., two @ uppersides, semi-con- 
fluent, one of these has large red streaks running in as rays on the 
underside, W. Sussex, 23.v.’50; Huphydryas aurinia Rott., bred series 
of both sexes including extreme upperside aberrations, i.e. one almost 
melanic, several with rayed forewings, and other dark forms. Bred from 
various Surrey localities, June 1950; Melitaea athalia Rott., one ¢ 
upperside with dark suffused forewings, one Q with straw-coloured 
upperside, one Q with pale underside and absence of black markings on 
forewings, one 2 with homoeotic markings on right forewing under- 
side, all from Blean, Kent, 28.vi.’50. One live specimen of a second 
brood bred from Blean Stock, 26.x.’50; Polyommatus icarus Rott., one 
¢o underside var. caeca Courv., E. Surrey, 14.viii.’50; one ¢ underside, 
obsolete form, HK. Surrey, 16.viii.’50; one Q underside with large pear- 
shaped spots running into the outer band of forewings, HE. Surrey. 
12.viii.’50; Lysandra coridon Poda, series including ab. fulvescens 
Tutt, E. Surrey, 5.viii.’50, and ab. obsoleta Tutt, with grey ground 
colour, E. Surrey, 12.viii.’50. Males, upper side:—ab. caeruleo Tutt, 
E. Surrey, 21.viii.’50, and ab. marginata latiora B. & L., EK. Surrey, 
23.viii.’50. Females, upper side:—One with large white discoidal spots 
and a patch of white scaling on the inner margin of left hindwing, 
E. Surrey, 5.viii.’50, ab. partimtransformis B. & L., E. Surrey, 
12.vili.’50. Females, under sides:—ab. quadrielongata B. & L., FE. 
Surrey, 23.viii.’50, and semi-albescens B. & L., E. Surrey, 12.viii.’50. 

Mr. G. SrovucHron-Harris—A selection of butterflies from Haute 
Savoie (Annecy district) taken during the period 17th-30th August 
1950, including Papilio machaon L., Pontia daplidice L., Colias croceus 
Foure. and ab. helice Hbn., C. hyale L., C. australis Vty., Leptidea 
sinapis L., Satyrus circe F., Pararge megera L., P. maera L., 
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Coenonympha pamphilus L., Limenitis camilla L., Issoria lathonia L., 
Boloria dia L., including one extreme melanic aberration of the female 
(Plate III, figs. 5A and 5B), Argynnis adippe L., Melitaea didyma Ochs. 
(many variously marked females), M. athalia Rott., and M. parthenie 
Bkh. (one striking aberration). 

Mr. H. D. Swars—Coloured drawings of American butterflies, with 
the following note:—‘‘The drawings of the species of Prepona and 
Agrias show, to some extent, the transitional forms which connect these 
two closely allied genera. P. meander amphimachus Fab. is a very good 
example of the typical green banded group of Prepona. P. xenagoras 
Hew., garleppiana Stgr., and P. praeneste Hew., are all transitional 
forms and it can be seen how the ochreous spots and red bands have 
replaced the green in the other groups. Agrias claudia sahlkei Hon., is 
obviously a further stage in the evolution of this type of butterfly. 
These forms are all very rare. Of the two species of Pieridae, Pereute 
leucodrosvme Koll., is of some interest in that its pattern is mimetic of 
a group of Heliconiidae (H. melpomene). Catopsilia avellaneda is the 
finest species of a small but brilliant set of butterflies in which migratory 
habits are very strongly developed. The present species is found only 
in the island of Cuba, and has only rarely been seen on the American 
mainland, which is, perhaps worthy of note, seeing that its relatives are 
all or nearly all strong migrants.’’ 

Mr. F. T. Varirns—l. Amathes alpicola Zett., taken at 2500 ft. in 
Cumberland. This is the first recorded English specimen. 2. Selection 
ot Lycaenidae (genera Humaeus and Thecla) from Central and Southern 
America. 

Miss Vere Tempre—A number of hand-coloured figures of British 
Lepidopterous Larvae, etc. 

Mr. A. W. THorPE-Younc—Varieties, etc., of British Butterflies as 
follows :—Colias croceus Foure., caught Banstead, Surrey; Argynnis 
selene Schiff., caught New Forest; Aglais urticae L., caught Scarbor- 
ough, Yorks.; Maniola jurtina L., caught Banstead; M. tithonus i, 
caught Banstead and Pembrokeshire; Aphantopus hyperantus L., caught 
north Cornwall, Kent and Sussex; Coenonympha pamphilus L., caught 
Banstead ; Lycaena phlaeas L., caught Chobham, Surrey. 


Mr. R. and Mrs. M. Tusss—Mamniola jurtina L. subspecies cassiteri- 
dum Graves, a series of 85 specimens of this subspecies whose range is 
limited to the Isles of Scilly. Examples were shown from four differen® 
islands. 

Mr. A. D. Turner—Papilio machaon L., a specimen taken in Surrey 
and apparently of Continental origin; Huchloé cardamines L., a series 
of ten specimens, including several of small size referable to South’s 
ab. hesperidis; also one specimen showing heavy indentation of the 
black tips; Lysandra coridon Poda, six specimens showing tendency to- 
wards ab. obsoleta Tutt, all from Buckinghamshire; L. bellargus Rott., 
sixteen specimens including a series of females showing variation in 
depth of blue scaling; all from Buckinghamshire, first brood; Celas- 
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trina argiolus L., a specimen, taken in North Devon in August 1945, 
showing exceptionally heavy striation of the underside of the hindwings 
and probably unique (Plate I, fig. 11). 

Mr. S. Waxeny—A large number of insects taken during 1950, the 
most noteworthy being the following :—Lepidoptera: Aphantopus hyper- 
antus L. var. caeca Fuchs (Bookham, Surrey); Strymonidia w-album 
Knoch (bred, Addington, Surrey); Maculinea arion L. (Cornwall and 
Devon); Deilephila elpenor L. (bred from larvae found on Epilobiuim 
angustifolium growing on bomb sites off Fleet Street, London); Cerura 
hermelina Goeze (bred, Ashdown Forest, Sussex); Hilema complana L. 
(bred, Reigate, Surrey); Pyrrhia wmbra Hufn. (at light, off Fleet 
Street); Acontia luctuosa Esp. (Reigate); Parascotia fuliginaria L. 
(bred, Byfleet, Surrey); Bomolocha fontis Thunb. and Schrankia costae- 
strigalis Steph. (Bucks Mills, North Devon); Cosymbia porata F. (Ham 
Street, Kent); Hupithecia millefolata Rossl. (bred, Sandwich, Kent) ; 
Eudoria truncicolella Staint. and Crambus hamellus Thunb. (Oxshott, 
Surrey); Anania funebris Stroem (Ham Street, Kent); A. nubilalis Hb. 
(bred, Thames Marshes, Essex); Perinephela terrealis Treits., Homoeo- 
soma saxicola Vaugh. and Oidaematophorus tephradactylus ‘Treits. 
(Bucks Mills, Devon); Huenaemidophorus rhododactyla Schiff. (bred 
from Kent ova); Platyptilia calodactyla Hb. (Ham Street, Kent) ; 
Aegeria muscaeformis View. (North Devon); Sesia apiformis Clerck 
(bred, Effingham district, Surrey); Phalonia dipoltella Hb. (bred, Sand- 
wich district, Kent); P. manniana F.R. (bred, Byfleet, Surrey); P. cur- 
vistrigana Wilk. (Ham Street, Kent); Cnephasia longana Haw. (bred, 
Dungeness, Kent); C. incanana Steph. (bred, larvae in flowers of Scilla 
nutans, Reigate, Surrey); C. conspersana Dougl. (bred, larva among 
flowers of Silene maritima, Bucks Mills, Devon); Laspeyresia gemmifer- 
ana Treits. (Luccombe, Isle of Wight); Olindia ulmana Hb. and Endo- 
thenia antiquana Hb. (Bucks Mills, Devon); Argyroploce purpurana 
Haw. (Hartland, N. Devon); A. arcuella Clerck and A. profundana F. 
(Ham Street, Kent); Hemimene sequana Hb. (Betchworth, Surrey) ; 
Telphusa aethiops Westw. (Ash Vale, Surrey); Gelechia distinctella Zell. 
(Oxshott, Surrey); Brachmia gerronella Zell. (Ham Street, Kent); 
Mompha nodicolella Fuchs (one specimen bred from gall found on Hpilo- 
bium angustifolium, Surrey); Blastobasis decolorella Woll. (Dulwich, 
London); Batia lambdella Don. (Hartland, N. Devon); Depressaria 
chaerophylli Zell. (bred, Braunton, N. Devon); D. douglasella Staint. 
(bred, larvae on Peucedanum sativum, Addington, Surrey); Glyphipterix 
haworthana Steph. (Byfleet, Surrey); Perittia oleae Haw. (Walton 
Heath, Surrey); Hlachista magnificella Tengst. (bred, Bucks Mills, 
Devon); Hthmia terminella Fletcher and E. bipunctella F. (S.E. Kent) ; 
Coleophora otitae Zell. (Dungeness, Kent); Plutella annulatella Curt. 
(Bucks Mills, Devon). Diptera—Doros conopseus Fabr. (Betchworth, 
Surrey); Asilus crabroniformis (Boxhill, Surrey). 

Mr. Rosert W. Watson and Mrs. N. I. Watson—Argynnis euphro- 
syne L., one banded form and a dark one; Melanargia galathea L., un- 
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derside colour forms; Maniola jurtina L., colour forms; Aphantopus 
hyperantus L., spot variations; Lysandra coridon Poda, various under- 
side forms; L. bellargus Rott., abs. parvipuncta Tutt, obsoleta Tutt, 
caeca B. & L.; Catocala nupta L., a series bred from ova from a female 
taken on a fence at Southampton, September 1949. 

Mr. Harry E. Wess—A series comprising 30 aberrational forms of 
Coenonympha pamphilus L. 

Mr. B. W. Weppreti—Two interesting Tortricid species from Wilt- 
shire :—Laspeyresia pallifrontana Zell. and Exapate congelatella Clerck. 


Mr. ArrHur We.it1—Agrotis puta Hb., a gynandrous specimen cap- 
tured on 3.vi1i.1950, at light at Upper Warlingham, Surrey. The ex- 


hibitor’s note added:—‘‘In South’s The Moths of the British Isles (re- * 


vised by Mr. Edelsten in 1939) it is stated ‘Gynandrous specimens, one 
side female, the other male, have been recorded’. This is another such 
record.”’ 

Mr. L. S. Wuicoer—(1) A number of small beetles mounted unset on 
clear acetate sheet. Illustrating an adaptation of the method recom- 
mended by the U.S. Department of Agriculture for speed of preparation 
and ease of examination. (2) British Lamellicornia, a collection formed 
1947 to 1950. 


Mr. A. J. WicuTMan—A long series of Atethmia xerampelina Hb. 
arranged to show both minor and major variations from the usual 
British form centrago Haw. The series included:—Various ground 
colour shades of yellow and orange-yellow, combined with red, red- 
brown, purple-brown, purple-grey or grey bands in different individuals, 
in all of which the sharply-defined bands were maintained. Also num- 
bers of forms in which this banded appearance was modified by one 
or both bands being partly obsolete, or by the suffusion of the ground 
colour areas with high colour band-colour scales. Finally there were a 
number of virtually unicolorous examples :—butter-yellow, yellow-tan, 
red, red-brown and orange-red, in various tones. All bred from wild 
taken Sussex larvae over a period of fourteen years. Twenty thousand 
and seventy-three moths bred to obtain the varied series displayed. 


Mr. E. H. Wirp—British Lepidoptera as follows:—(1) From Ham 
Street, Kent, 4 Minucia lunaris Schiff., and a preserved larva bred 
from one of them; 1 Apetele auricoma F., found newly emerged on an 
Oak trunk; 1 Colobochyla salicalis Schiff.; 2 Catocala fraxini L. (2) 
From Kast Surrey, 5 Heliophobus saponariae Esp., taken at Campion 
flowers ; 2 Ectropis bistortata Goeze, melanic abs. ; 2 Crocallis elinguaria 
L., one typical and one heavily scaled with black; 4 Apamea monoglypha 
Hufn., one typical and three abs.; 6 Agrotis exclamationis L., a short, 
variable, series including one melanic form. (3) From Dungeness, 3 
Herse convolvuli L. (4) From Deal, 2 Aplasta ononaria Fuessl.; 2 
Cryphia perla ¥., one typical and one slate-blue ab.; (5) Lycaena phlaeas 
L. ab. “‘ante-dext-alba’’ and Thymelicus sylvestris Poda, a speci- 
men showing homoeosis of right forewing. 
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Mr. Haroup B. Wiru1aAms—A brood of Bupalus piniaria L. bred in 
1950, with the parents bred in 1949 from wild Surrey larvae. The male 
parent is typical piniaria, the female, which has crippled hindwings, 
combines ab. fuscantaria Krul. with ab. funebris Cockayne. The female 
laid only about a dozen eggs, from which five moths were bred—a male 
and female ab. funebris, a female combining ab. fuscantaria and ab. 
funebris (as in the temale parent) and two gynandromorphs. The 
gynandromorphs were both bred 21.v.1950. The first has female 
antennae, the abdomen being halved, left side typical male, right side 
ab. funebris female. The hindwings follow the abdomen, the left being 
typical male and the right ab. funebris female. The forewings are pre- 
dominantly male, the right being smaller and with less male marking 
than the left. The underside is regularly halved, left side typical male, 
right side ab. funebris female. The second, damaged in emergence, is 
predominantly male, but with streaks of orange female colouring, especi- 
ally on the left side. Left antenna female, right intermediate. The 
right hindwing is pallid. Ab. funebris is heterozygous, the homozygous 
aberration being the very dark ab. albomacula Daziurzynski. Neither 
ab. funebris nor the pallid form is sex-linked. The pallid form is pro- 
bably recessive, but its genetics have not yet been studied This ap- 
pears to be an instance of gynandromorphs originating in binucleate 
ova. 

Mr. G. E. Wooprorre—See SoutHGarte. 


Mr. Georce F. Woottert—Argynnis euphrosyne L., two interesting 
male forms; A. selene Schiff., males, one showing a radiated underside; 
Ewphydryas aurinia Rott., a bred series of males and females; Maniola 
jurtina L., a gynandromorph (Plate III, fig. 6); Lysandra coridon 
Poda, abs. syngrapha Keferstein and two male transversa Coury., the 
last two specimens very extreme (Plate I, figs. 1 and 2). 

The Baron pe Worms—A.—British Lepidoptera taken or bred dur- 
ing 1950. Butterflies: (1) Melitaea cinzia L., a series bred from the 
Isle of Wight. (2) Plebejus argus L., three series, a. From the cliffs at 
Swanage. 0). From a common in West Sussex. c. From heathland in 
East Suffolk. The Swanage race is very small and the females show a 
tendency to the extensa form on the underside, while in the Suffolk form 
the females are in most cases partially blue on the upperside. (8) 
Lysandra coridon, a selection of 15 specimens taken at Salisbury, includ- 
ing abs. cunnus Gerh., fowleri South, cwneata Tutt, and viridescens Tutt. 
Moths: The following series were shown :—T'ethea or F., bred from Avie- 
more, Inverness-shire; Panaxia dominula L., bred from Salisbury; 
Eilema pygmaeola Doubl., from Dungeness; Agrotis vestigialis Hufn., 
from Forres and Swanage; Actebia praecor L., from Formby, Lancs. ; 
Diarsia dahlii Hb., Amathes castanea Esp., and Hadena bombycina 
Hufn. (glawca Hb.), from Aviemore; Apamea monoglypha Hufn., mela- 
nic form from Aviemore and Sheffield; Hydraecia lucens Frr., from 
Formby and Aviemore; Leucania straminea Treits., Arenostola phragmi- 
tidis Hb. and Nonagria spargani Esp. (bred), from East Suffolk; Enar- 
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gia paleacea Esp., from Aviemore; Antitype chi L., from Sheffield; 
Lithomoia solidaginis Hb., from Aviemore and Sheffield; Anarta’ cordi- 
gera Thunb., from Aviemore; Thera variata Schiff., from Surrey; Lyg- 
ris testata L. ab. obscura Bretts. and Hydriomena furcata Thunb., from 
Sheffield; Gnophos myrtillata Thunb., from Findhorn; Dyscia fagaria 
Thunb., from Chobham, Surrey, and Aviemore. Rare species and varie- 
ties taken during 1950:—Herse convolvuli L., a male taken at Dunge- 
ness, September 4th; Catocala fraximi L., three examples bred from 


female taken in Kent in September 1949; Amathes depuncta L., two. 


examples taken at Aviemore and Forres; Arenostola brevilinea Fenn, 
three examples taken in East Suffolk; Oria musculosa Hb., four speci- 
mens taken near Salisbury; Thalera fimbrialis Scop., two females taken 
in Kent, July 3lst; Ematurga atomaria L., a specimen with pale fore- 
wings, Aviemore; Chiasmia clathrata L. ab. nocturnata Fuchs, from 
Salisbury; Erannis marginaria F., a male with very dark forewings, 
Surrey. B.—Foreign Lepidoptera—The following series of butterflies 
taken at Abisko, Swedish Lapland, June 1950: Colias nastes Bdv. subsp. 
werdandi Zett.; Hrebia lappona Esp.; KH. disa Thunb.; Oeneis norna 
Thunb. ; Proclossiana aphirape Hb. f. ossianus Herbst; Clossiana frigga 
Quen.; C. freija Quen.; Euphydryas iduna Dalm.; Vacciniina optilete 
Knoch f. cyparissus Hb.; Pyrgus centawreae Ramb. Lepidoptera taken 
in Jutland, Denmark, June to July 1950—Polyommatus amandus 
Schneid., a long series showing both sexes; Cyaniris semiargus Rott. ; 
Iycaena hippothoé L.; Leucoma v-nigrum F.; Drepana curvatula 
Borkh.; Trachea atriplicis L.; Apamea lateritia Hutn.; Xanthorhoé 
biriviata Borkh.; Lythria purpuraria L.; also lodis putata L., from 
Dannemora, Sweden. C.—Enlarged photographs of the larva of Hupi- 
thecia millefoliata Réossler, with the following note: —‘‘The two photo- 
graphs show the dorsal and lateral aspects of a full-fed larva of this 
species of Pug found by myself on the Kent coast on 15th October 1950 
feeding among the dead heads of Milfoil (Achillea millefolium L.). The 
photograph brings out very well the V-shaped dorsal marks which chiefly 
distinguish it from HE. subfulvata Haw. which feeds on the same plant. 
The first specimen of this geometer to be taken in the British Isles was 
obtained by Mr. Austin Richardson in §.E. Kent in July 1939. Mr. S. 
Wakely bred several in the summer of 1948 from heads of Milfoil speci- 
ally collected for breeding micro-lepidoptera. The species has recently 
been found to have a wide range in Kent, especially along the coast and 
doubtless exists in many other parts of southern England. I am much 
indebted to Mr. W. H. T. Tams of the British Museum (Natural His- 
tory) for the excellent enlarged reproductions of the larva’’. (Plate 
Way 


Mr. G. H. Youprn—Lepidoptera from Kent, all, except the second, 
taken or bred in 1950—Five Herse convolvuli L., taken at light, Sep- 
tember; a series of Hadena lepida Esp., showing extent of variation 
from white to dark ochreous; a Leucania vitellina Hb., taken at light, 
September ; a series of Leucania albipuncta F., taken at sugar; a series 
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Photos. W. H. T. Tams. 


Larvae of Eupithecia millefoliata Rossler shown by Baron de Worms at the 
Annual Exhibition: 28th October 1950. 


Square 8-vane trap (2’ cube) with 125-watt mercury vapour lamp 
in Mr. H. S. Robinson’s garden at Alton. See page 122. 
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of Parastichtis suspecta Hb., taken at sugar, July; five Thalera fimbri- 
alis Scop., taken in South Kast Kent; a series of Nycterosia obstipata 
F., bred from ova laid by female taken at light. 


8th NOVEMBER 1950. 
Mr. T. G. Howartu, B.E.M., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Miss C. A. McDermott and Mr. R. M. May were declared elected 
members. 

The gift by Mr. F. D. Buck of a copy of Vol. I of British Water- 
Beetles, by Prof. F. Balfour-Browne, Ray Society, 1940, was announced. 

The President announced that the Council had elected Dr. K. G. 
Blair, D.Se., F.R.E.S., and Dr. E. A. Cockayne, D.M., F.R.C.P., 
F.R.E.S., Honorary Members in view of their distinguished services to 
Entomology in general and to the Society in particular. 


EXHIBITS. 

Mr. F. D. Buck—(1) A series of the beetle Lycoperdina bovistae F. 
from Ranmore, Surrey, October 15th, 1950, found in puff balls (Lycoper- 
don pyriforme Schaeff.). (2) The beetle Tetratoma ancora F. from Epp- 
ing Forest, Essex, November 5th, 1950. 

Mr. R. E. Parsons—Two examples of the rare butterfly Dodona deo- 
data longicaudata de Nicéville taken sitting on hot tarmac in Central 
Assam. He had collected butterflies belonging to many genera sitting 
in the sun on tarmac roads when the shade temperature was nearly 
100° F. 

Mr. R. F. Haynes—A collection of Lepidoptera taken in Hire, in- 
cluding some interesting forms of Polyommatus icarus Rott. from Co. 
Galway. 

Mr. T. R. Eagues—Leaves and seedpod of the liliaceous plant Phor- 
mium tenax Forst. (New Zealand Flax). 

Mr. EK. L. Botton—A pink form and a very striking red one of 
Laothoé populi L. obtained by digging pupae under willows. 

Mr. L. S. Wuicuer—A beetle preserved by embedding in Marco 
Resin, a cold-setting transparent plastic. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
Mr. H. S. Robinson opened a discussion, in which Dr. C. B. Williams 
took part, on the behaviour of night-flying insects near light-sources. 


22nd NOVEMBER 1950. 
The PRESIDENT in the Chair. 


The following ladies and gentlemen were declared elected members: 
Miss M. Atherly, Mrs. A. A. Gardner, Mrs. M. Thorpe-Young, Major 
Noel T. Thomas, M.B.E., and Messrs. D. A. Ashwell, S. Coxey, G. H. 
W. Crutwell, H. C. Dunk, B. Goater, J. H. Payne, W. Salmon, 
F.R.M.S., F.C.S., and H. D. Swain, M.A., F.R.E.S. 
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EXHIBITS. 

Mr. L. ParmenteR—(1) Some Diptera taken in France in July 1949 
by Mr. S. N. A. Jacobs, with related British species for comparison : 
the Larvaevoridae Phasia crassipennis Fab., with Alophora hemiptera 
Fab. from Bookham Common, Surrey, taken in May and August, be- 
lieved to be parasitic on Hemiptera; the Bombyliidae Anthrax (Thyri- 
danthrax) velutinus Meig. parasitic on Processionary moths, etc., with 
A. (T.) fenestratus Fln. from Horsell Common and Oxshott, Surrey, in 
July, recorded as parasitic on grasshoppers and bees; the Tabanidae 
Tabanus cordiger Meig., which also occurs in Britain, with British T. 
bromius L. and T. bisignatws Jaen. (2) Two Diptera from the Society’s 
collection, males of Conopilla ceriaeformis Meig., taken at Pett’s Wood, 
Kent, on September 23, 1929, by the late Mr. EK. J. Bunnett, and pre- 
viously unidentified; the life history of this species is unknown, but it 
is probably parasitic on bees, as several species of Conops are recorded 
as parasitic on Bombus 

Mr. F. D. Bucx—Series of the Silphid beetles Phosphuga atrata L. 
with its ab. brunnea Herbst and P. subrotuwndata Leach with its ab. 
castaneicolor Donis., and read the following note: ‘‘P. atrata is a com- 
mon English species, seldom if ever taken in Ireland or the Isle of Man. 
P. subrotundata is apparently quite common in Ireland and is also taken 
in the Isle of Man. It has been recorded from England, but it is thought 
that these records are probably erroneous. Fowler disbelieved in the 
Scottish records, but Joy continued to include Scotland in its distribu- 
tion, though he gave no reason for doing so.’’ 

Mr. T. R. Eacres—The fungi Ispex obliquus Fr. and Phlebia meris- 
moides F. from Enfield, Middlesex. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
Mr. F. T. Vauwins read a paper, illustrated by the lantern, on ‘‘ A 
Journey to Southern France’’. 


13th DECEMBER. 1950. 
The PRESIDENT in the Chair. 


The death of Capt. W. Crocker was announced. 
Mr. H. Symes, M.A., was declared elected a member. 


EXHIBITS. 

Baron DE Worms—Two females of the Emerald moth Thalera fim- 
brialis Scop., taken in Kent, July 31st, 1950. Up to the present year 
(1950) there were only four British records. The first specimen was taken 
at Beachy Head, Sussex, in August 1902. Mr. Archibald Russell took 
the second at Swanage, Dorset, in August 1936, and believes he saw 
others, but at the time confused it with Hemithea aestivaria Hb. and 
did not recognize its true identity until five years later. In 1947 two 
further specimens were taken, one at Bournemouth, Hants., and one 
in S.E. Essex. This year a small colony was discovered in Kent and 16 
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specimens taken. Those exhibited appeared to be freshly emerged, and 
it was hoped that the species might be becoming a resident. Ova had 
been obtained and larvae were being bred. 

Mr. R. E. Parsons—A series of Brachionycha sphinx Hufn. from 
Berks. and a very dark specimen from Ottershaw, Surrey. 

Dr. G. V. But1t—A heavily-banded male Colotois pennaria l. from 
Sandhurst, Kent. 

Mr. B. F. Sourneate—Specimens of the Hemipteron Oeciacus hirun- 
dinis Jen. taken in a house-martin’s nest at Flatford Mill, Suffolk, on 
October 5th, 1950. He presented them to the Society. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
Dr. C. B. Wiri1aMs gave a lecture, illustrated by the lantern, on 
“The Migration of Insects’’. 


10th JANUARY 1951. 
The PreEsIDENT in the Chair. 


The President, on behalf of the Society, welcomed to the meeting 
Dr. and Mrs. Grunwalde of Munich. 

The deaths were announced of Mr. Hy. J. Turner, Honorary Life 
President of the Society, of Mr. B. H. Crabtree, and of Mr. H. Haynes. 

Mr. T. W. Jefferson was declared elected a member. 


EXHIBITS. 

Mr. F. D. Buck—The beetle Gibbiwm psylloides de Czemp, taken by 
Mr. R. D. Weal amongst dead cockroaches in a bakehouse in Leyton. 
Essex. 

Mr. T. R. Eactrs—Foliage and cones of the Weymouth Pine, Pinus 
strobus L., from Enfield, Middlesex. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

Mr. J. T. FRrepiern showed a very fine colour film of Macroglossum 
stellatarum L. and of numerous species of butterflies feeding on flowers 
in natural conditions in the open. 

Messrs. W. J. Finnican, W. H. Spreapsury, and W. E. Minnion 
showed lantern slides. 


24th JANUARY 1951. 
79th ANNUAL MEETING 


(with which was combined the Ordinary Meeting). 
Air Marshal Sir Roserr Saunpsy, President, in the Chair. 

Reports of the Council and Treasurer were read and adopted. 

The following members were declared elected as Honorary Officers 
and Council for the ensuing twelve months :—President—T. G. Howarth, 
B.E.M., F.R.E.S. Vice-Presidents—Air Marshal Sir Robert Saundby, 
K.B.E., C.B., M.C., D.F.C., A.F.C., F.R.E.S.; E. W. Classey, 
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F.R.E.S. Treasurer—J. L. Henderson. Secretary—F. Stanley-Smith, 
F.R.E.S. Hditor—T. R. Eagles. Ourator—F. J. Coulson. Librarian— 
EK. E. Syms, F.R.E.S. Lanternist—F. D. Buck. Ordinary Members of 
Council—Col. P. A. Cardew; W. J. Finnigan; J. O. T. Howard, M.A., 
S. N. A. Jacobs, F.R.E.S.; F. V. L. Jarvis, B.Sc.; H. S. Robinson; W. 
H. Spreadbury; D. W. Thorpe-Young; R. S. Tubbs, A.R.I.B.A.; H. E. 
Webb. 
COMMUNICATIONS. 

Mr. R. E. Parsons—(1) A specimen of Erannis leucophaearia 
Schiff. came to light at Ottershaw, Surrey, on 18th January 1951. (2) 
Two larvae of Euphydryas aurinia Rott. were observed to have emerged 
from hibernation and were wandering about out of doors on the 21st 
and 22nd January 1951, which were both very mild days. (3) Two larvae 
of Lasiocampa quercus LL. which had been feeding indoors on ivy all the 
winter commenced to spin up in the second week of January. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 
(Air Marshal Sir Roperr SAunpByY.) 
24th JANUARY 1951. 


Ladies and Gentlemen—The year which has just ended marks the 
completion of the first half of the 20th century. It would be useless to 
pretend that the last fifty years have lived up to the fair promise with 
which the century began. It seemed then as though we could look for- 
ward to a future blessed with peace and prosperity. Yet since that time 
we have had to endure two World Wars, and none of us can feel sure that 
we will not, before very long, have to endure another. 

World wars are bad for entomologists. Not only do they compel us 
to divert our energies into far less fruitful and congenial channels, but, 
by their restrictions on travel and insistence on a rigid black-out, they 
do a great deal to hamper our efforts even when we can escape from 
our war-time duties. In the last war, to make matters worse still, a 
great part of our coast-line was placed ‘‘out of bounds”’ to all except 
those whose military duties took them there. 

It is satisfactory, however, to be able to report that the Society has 
made steady progress since the last war. We are now adequately, even 
sumptuously, accommodated; our membership is approaching the 500 
mark, and the attendances at our Annual Dinner and Exhibition were 
the best for a very long time. Our prestige stands high, and, as a for- 
mer President said to you not long ago, ‘‘ it is no mean thing, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, to belong to the ‘ South London ’.’’ 

This satisfactory result is due, in no small measure, to the abilities 
shown by our Honorary Officers and Council, and to the hard work they 
have put in during the last few years. 

We are very grateful to our Hon. Secretary, Mr. Stanley-Smith, for 
agreeing to continue in that capacity for another year. I know that, 
for various good reasons, he has been anxious for some time to be re- 
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lieved of the great load of responsibility and hard work which he bears 
so cheerfully on our behalf, and it is a strong testimony to his unselfish- 
ness and public spirit that he has consented to carry on. The coming 
year will burden him with more cares than usual since, as you have 
heard in the Council’s Report, the Society for British Entomology pro- 
poses to stage its Annual Congress in London, in order to take advantage 
of various activities connected with the Festival of Britain. We have 
undertaken, in collaboration with the London Natural History Society, 
to sponsor this Congress, and it is probable that we shall, among other 
things, arrange a special Exhibition to mark the occasion. 


To our Hon. Treasurer, Mr. Henderson, we owe a debt of gratitude 
for the highly competent way in which he discharges his somewhat 
thankless task. As he has told you, our financial position is not wholly 
satisfactory. The main difficulty we have to face is the high cost of 
producing our ‘‘ Proceedings ’’—a cost which seems likely, in common 
with so much else, to increase year by year. For our 1949-50 ‘‘ Proceed- 
ings ’’ we have received a grant-in-aid of £50 through the Royal Society, 
for which we are very grateful. But if we are to pay our way, without 
increasing our rate of annual subscriptions, we must in future qualify 
for a higher grant. This can be done only by publishing, in our ‘‘ Pro- 
ceedings,’’ original work of scientific value. The remedy, therefore, is 
in our hands, and I appeal to our members to provide us, as I am sure 
they can, with a copious supply of such work. 


But it is surely unnecessary and wrong that so many of our members 
should be in arrears with their subscriptions. Continual unsuccessful 
attempts to collect these subscriptions make heavy demands on our Hon. 
Treasurer’s time, put a strain on his unfailing good humour, and inflate 
our expenditure on stationery and postage. We all know that the 
scientific mind can rarely be made to concern itself with such trifles as 
subscriptions, but I do beg our members to be punctilious about this 
little courtesy, and pay up promptly. To those whose absent-mindedness 
is beyond everything, I would commend the advantages of a Banker’s 
Order. 


I am glad to see that the total amount of donations received during 
1950 is slightly higher than during the preceding year. We are par- 
ticularly indebted to one constant supporter, who has given the major 
part of the sum received, but who prefers to remain anonymous. 


Our Hon. Editor, Mr. Eagles, to whom our thanks are due, also has 
rather an uphill struggle. The task of producing our ‘‘ Proceedings and 
Transactions ’’ is no easy one. We insist, rightly I am sure, on a very 
high degree of accuracy and quality, both of printing and illustrations, 
and we must produce at the lowest possible cost. These rather conflict- 
ing requirements give our Editor many a headache. But he could be 
substantially assisted in his task, and the delay in issuing our 
‘“ Proceedings ’? much reduced, if members would stick to the rules and 
deliver to the Editor, without delay, the MSS. of their Papers, etc. 
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The thanks of the Society are also due to Mr. Webb, for arranging an 
excellent programme of Field Meetings during the apology for a sum- 
mer; to our Curator, Mr. Coulson, who has given much time to the care 
of our collections; to Mr. Syms, our Librarian; to Mr. Buck, our 
Lanternist; and to all those assistant officers who do so much to help 
with our work. 

May I, in addition, express my personal thanks to all our Honorary 
Officers and to the Council for the help and guidance they have always 
given me during my year of office. 

It is now my sad duty to refer, in accordance with our custom, to 
those of our members who have passed away. During the year the 
Society has had to mourn the loss of seven members. 


Our old friend and benefactor, Henry Jerome Turner, died on Decem- 
ber 19th 1950, at the age of 94 years. He joined the Society on the 12th 
of May 1887, and was Assistant Secretary in 1888/9. Thereafter he 
held a variety of offices, some of them at the same time. He was 
Librarian from 1893 to 1896. He was Assistant Secretary again from 
1893 to 1915, and President in 1916 and 1917. He was Editor from 1916 
to 1944, and Secretary from 1918 to 1935. He was elected an Honorary 
Member in 1935, and Hon. Life President in 1945. 

He was thus a member of the Society for some 63 years, during 57 of 
which he held some sort of office. It is a wonderful record which, per- 
haps, may never be beaten. 

He was a Fellow of the (now Royal) Entomological Society of Lon- 
don since 1893, and held numerous offices during that long period. He 
was a Fellow of the Royal Horticultural Society, and editor of the 
‘“ Entomologist’s Record ’’ for many years up to the time of hig death. 

Kssentially a lepidopterist, he was a keen worker in the British field, 
and he amassed a large and interesting collection and a valuable library 
of entomological books. 

The Society is greatly indebted to him for many valuable gifts, and he 
retained his interest in our affairs up to the very end. 

Mr. J. K. Rideout, a life member, who joined the Society in 1934, 
was found drowned in the sea at Hong Kong. It is suspected that he 
was murdered by Chinese bandits. 

Mr. W. T. Mellows, of Peterborough, a member since 1932, died in 
sad circumstances It is believed that the tragic loss of his son in the 
war had greatly depressed him. 

Captain W. Crocker, of Bexleyheath, Kent, died in March 1949, but 
T regret to say that we were unaware of his death until last year. He 
became a member in 1920. 

Mr. B. H. Crabtree, of Alderley Edge, Cheshire, first joined the 
Society in 1898, leaving us for a time in 1934. He rejoined, however, in 
1937. He was a distinguished lepidopterist and a very well-known col- 
lector. 

Mr. Harry Haynes, of Salisbury, died on January 3rd 1951, aged 83. 
He joined the Society in 1943. He was a very keen lepidopterist, and did 
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much work in the Salisbury district, where he was the first to discover 
Oria musculosa Hb. in 1909. 

Mr. A. H. Hamm, of Oxford, who died on January 9th 1951, at the 
age of 89, had been a Special Life Member since 1947. He was a keen 
lepidopterist, and had nearly completed 60 years of membership of the 
Society. 

We mourn the passing of these our members, and extend our sym- 
pathy to the bereaved. I would ask you to stand for a few moments as 
a tribute to their memory. 


The year 1950 was not, I think, on the whole, a good one for lepidop- 
tera, but it was notabie for Acherontia atropos Linn. A considerable 
number of both larvae and moths have been reported. A number of 
specimens of the rare immigrant, Heliothis armigera Hiibn. have been 
taken in widely separated localities. 

But last year has been remarkable for the addition of two new 
species of Noctuid moths to our British List. The first, Diursia florida 
Sch. came from Askham Bog, Yorkshire. It had, until recently, been 
confused with Diarsia rubi View., which it very closely resembles. It is, 
however, single-brooded, emerging in early July, i.e., between the two 
broods of D. rubi. Though apparently usually found in marshy places, 
not much is yet known about its distribution in this country. An account 
of this species and the circumstances leading to its discovery in this 
country was contributed by Dr. EK. A. Cockayne to the ‘‘ Entomologist °’ 
for August 1950. 

The second discovery is that of Duceria virens L. This moth was first 
noticed by a botanist working in that queer district, the Burren of Clare, 
in 1949. Last August an expedition, led by Mr. EK. W. Classey, went to 
Hire to investigate. They found Luceria virens common and widespread 
in the Burren district. It is an unusually beautiful and striking insect, 
and a very welcome addition to our List. 

Examples of both these species were shown by Mr. E. W. Classey 
at our annual Exhibition. 


At an Ordinary Meeting in the early autumn a stimulating Paper 
was read by Mr. H. S. Robinson on the behaviour of insects in the pre- 
sence of artificial light. Mr. Robinson went to great trouble to demon- 
strate the properties of various types of light. Many new points were 
raised in this Paper, and a lively discussion followed. So keen was the 
interest aroused that arrangements had to be made to continue the dis- 
cussion at a subsequent Ordinary Meeting. It seems probable that the 
use of ultra-violet light may lead to results comparable with those which 
followed the invention of ‘‘ sugaring,’’ or the coming into use of brilliant 
electric or oil-vapour lamps towards the end of the last century. 

And now I would like, with your permission, to refer to another 
subject about which I feel some little concern. When looking through 
the last list of subscribers to the Wicken Fen Fund I was rather sur- 
prised to note that, apart from the two guineas subscribed by the Society 
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as a corporate body, only twenty of our members had supported the 
Fund. 

Now I am quite well aware that there are a number of people who do 
not agree with the way in which these nature reserves are managed, but 
I think we should all agree that they ought to be kept in being. If 
Wicken or Woodwalton Fens were given up, they would, in a very few 
years, be lost to us for ever. They would undoubtedly be drained and 
brought under cultivation, in common with all the other former fen 
lands of the East Anglian levels. 


Looking after these reserves costs money, and it is not sufficient just 
to prevent the Fen from going derelict. 


Last year the Wicken Fen Fund raised a sum, after paying expenses, 
of £57 8s, which was handed to the National Trust. The amount raised 
by the Fund has been gradually falling, year by year, while the expenses 
of keeping the Fen going have, like most other things, risen sharply. 
The annual cost of the upkeep of the Fen is now about £800 a year. 

It is true that, in 1948, the University of Cambridge, in order to save 
the Fen, accepted financial responsibility for £450 a year. But this does 
not mean that the financial problems of the upkeep of the Fen have been 
solved. In their report for 1947-48 the Local Committee said:—‘‘ The 
Committee hopes that this grant, far from having the effect of dis- 
couraging subscribers will greatly increase their number, and hopes that 
subscribers will feel that, whereas in the past their contributions may 
have seemed little more than a drop in the bucket, the money they can 
give now will result in really tangible improvement of conditions in the 
Fen.”’ 

These hopes have not been fulfilled. I am not suggesting that large 
subscriptions are needed, but if a substantial proportion of our members 
would be prepared to subscribe a few shillings a year, what a difference 
it would make. Here, I suggest, is a cause which should appeal to every 
naturalist, whatever his interests. 


And now I come to the part of my address which has given me a good 
deal of anxiety. For a specialist of any sort, an address such as this 
would cause little difficulty, since he would only have to talk about his 
pet subject, with every prospect of being able to interest, and even 
instruct, this distinguished audience. Indeed, there have been moments 
recently when I regretted that I had not devoted my spare time quring 
the last few years to a close study of some small section of the great 
field at our disposal. But they were only moments, and I was tempted 
to console myself by recalling the irreverent description of a specialist 
as one who knows more and more about less and less, until, by dint of 
unwearying application, he comes to know everything about nothing. 

But it is no part of my intention this evening to poke fun at 
specialists. On the contrary, I both respect and envy them, and I fully 
realize their vital contributions to the advancement of knowledge. But 
I cannot imitate them, for [ have always found it impossible to discipline 
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my interests and studies within a well-defined and narrow compass. 
But, on the other hand, I cannot emulate those whose capacity and 
breadth of mind enables them to know a great deal not only about the 
lepidoptera of the Continent, and even the World, but to be on familiar 
terms with other great orders of insects. 


And so, casting about for some middle course, I am inclined to take 
refuge in the words of Gilbert White, of Selborne, when he wrote:— 
‘“Men that undertake only one district are much more likely to advance 
natural knowledge than those that grasp at more than they can possibly 
be acquainted with; every kingdom, every province should have its own 
monographer.”’ 

Thus I have found that the plan best suited to my circumstances is 
to devote myself primarily to a study of the distribution of the so-called 
macro-lepidoptera in the district in which [ live. 


The first question which then comes to mind is—how large should 
such a district be? Well, it depends on many things; the richness and 
variety of the area, the ease or difficulty of getting around it, and on the 
activity and amount of leisure at our command. 

In my own case the problem was, to some extent, solved for me in 
advance. There exists, in our local museum at Newbury, a good collec- 
tion of local lepidoptera gathered, mainly by the late Mr. C. Rippon, 
from an area within a radius of some ten miles from the centre of the 
town. When, soon after the end of the last war, I was invited to be 
responsible for the maintenance and enlargement of this collection, 1 
gladly agreed to do so. This presented me with an already defined area, 
on which a good deal of work, but not too much, had been done. 

Now all this is designed to lead me to the subject about which I want 
to talk to you this evening: the subject of local museums and local lists. 

In many, indeed, in most of our provincial towns there is some sort 
of a museum. They vary greatly in value, depending mainly on the 
keenness and imagination of their often voluntary staff, but also on the 
extent and suitability of their accommodation. 

But the first and most important thing about local musuems is, I 
suggest, that they really should be local. As a rule their space is 
limited and, their finances sometimes even more so, but there seems to be 
every reason why they should attempt to set forth, in the most interest- 
ing way open to them, the archaeology, history and natural history of 
the district of which they are the centre. 

If I may once more refer to my own district, we are fortunate in 
these matters. The higher stretches of the North Hampshire and Berk- 
shire Downs, almost the highest chalk in England, are clustered with 
ancient human settlements, some of which have been inhabited from the 
very earliest times. We have had an interesting and even exciting 
history, for the ancient borough of Newbury was a wealthy and important 
centre of the wool trade, and a market town of note. Originally a 
Roman site, it was later a Saxon settlement. The town was known as a 
“borough ”’ in 1187, and the wool fair was flourishing as early as 1215. 
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Our charter dates from the time of Queen Elizabeth. There were two 
battles fought there in the Civil War, and Donnington Castle, so stoutly 
held for the King by Sir John Boys, is quite close to the town. 

The surrounding country includes downlands, several good commons 
and heaths, extensive mixed woodlands with many fine oaks, and the 
fen-like marshes and water-meadows of the Kennet and Lambourn 
Valleys. So it has a rich and varied natural history. In all, more than 
enough to supply our local museum, which is situated in the ancient 
Cloth Hall, a building of no great size. 

But the trouble is that kind and well-meaning people are apt to pre- 
sent to their local museums a variety of interesting but unsuitable 
objects. The curators of local museums have to cope with such gifts as 
stuffed ostriches and alligators, spears and clubs from the Pacific Islands 
and other remote and savage places, miscellaneous collections of tropical 
sea-shells and pressed plants—mostly devoid of data—and boxes full of 
mouldering South American insects. It is often difficult to decline such 
gifts without hurting the feelings of people who are trying to be helpful 
and even generous. Less difficult to deal with are gifts of real value but 
no local significance, since the donors can often be persuaded to offer 
them to the museum of a great city, some of which suffered serious losses 
in the last war, and would be happy to accept them. 

If you should suspect me of exaggeration, let me quote from the lead- 
ing article of the ‘‘ Kvening Standard ”’ for Saturday, January 6th 1951. 

‘When he was a young man, Mr. J. A. Brook, now a Huddersfield 
councillor, sailed the South Seas. He had many adventures among 
cannibals and head-hunters, and brought home trophies. These include 
spears, decorative ear and nose-sticks, a fighting club barbed with shark’s 
teeth, and arrows ‘ steeped’ says Mr. Brook, ‘ in the rancid heart of a 
human being, the most deadly poison known ’.”’ 

“This week Mr. Brook offered the whole of this collection, described 
as ‘rare and unique—-of inestimable value ’—to the Huddersfield 
Museum. Yet Huddersfield has spurned the offering. Mr. Brook, it is 
true, had some would-be takers. His colleague on the Council, Mr. Best, 
mixed a metaphor but saw the nub of the situation when he said ‘I don’t 
like to look a gift-horse in the mouth.’ The majority, however, fell in 
with the museum director, who wanted his exhibits to have either educa- 
tional value, or special reference to the Huddersfield district, and could 
see neither requirement present in Mr. Brook’s collection. This was 
very undiscerning of the director.’’ The article goes on to say:— 

‘“ As for having ‘ special reference to the Huddersfield district,’ some 
of the councillors were hard put to it to explain, on this basis, the pre- 
sence in the museum of Roman ballista balls, and mounted tropical fish 
and butterflies. 

‘“The whole majority attitude is, indeed, as parochial as that shown 
by the New Guinea islanders themselves when they questioned the 
pioneer missionary, the Rev. James Chalmers He records this con- 
versation :— 
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‘ Have you coconuts in your country?’ ‘ No.’ 

‘Have you yams?’ ‘ No.’ 

‘Have you breadfruit?’ ‘ No.’ 

‘ Have you sago?’ ‘ No.’ 

‘We understand now why you have come. You have nothing to eat 
in Britain ’.”’ 

I would only add the comment that being already in possession of 
unsuitable objects does not seem to be a good reason for adding to their 
number, and that it is no bad thing for a local museum to be ‘‘parochial.’’ 

But if the first difficulty is to prevent the local museum from being 
cluttered up with miscellaneous objects of no local interest, the second 
is to find local residents willing to form and look after collections re- 
presentative of the natural history of the district. And this is where 
the members of a Society such as ours can do so much to help, 

It is not nearly so onerous a task as it might appear at first sight. 
A local musuem is not the place for long series of insects. A short series 
of half-a-dozen typical specimens is usually sufficient for each species, 
with, of course, the addition of any local race or variations there may 
happen to be. Enthusiastic owners of the latest types of light trap, for 
example, should have little difficulty in obtaining sufficient examples of 
most of the local species of moths. The only trouble is to find the time 
to set them. If the collection of lepidoptera can be enriched by the 
addition of preserved and mounted larvae and pupae, so much the bet- 
ter. But I am thinking not only of lepidoptera, which are usually better 
represented than the other orders.. There is an even greater need for 
representative collections of the local species of beetles, bees, and wasps, 
dragonflies, spiders, diptera and so forth. I am trying to find people 
to undertake this work in my district, but so far with but little success. 

I suggest that some general definition of the area to be covered by 
these local collections is desirable, but it need not be too rigidly applied. 
lt is also an advantage to come to an understanding with the museums 
of neighbouring towns, with the object, on the one hand, of avoiding over- 
lapping and, on the other, of ensuring that no part of the district is 
left uncovered. 

I am sure that we all agree that it would be an excellent thing if 
this ideal of well set-out, properly labelled collections of local insects 
could be realized. And | believe that it could, in great measure, come 
to pass if our members, with their knowledge, their enthusiasm, and 
their wide distribution over the country would, wherever circumstances 
permit, offer their services and advice to the curators of the local 
museums. 

Of course, some of our members, especially those who live in, or very 
near to, London are perhaps not very well placed to help in this way. 
But we can all, without exception, help in the compilation of local lists. 
Information concerning the distribution of our insect fauna is even 
to-day far from complete, and, indeed, most of our text-books are sadly 
out of date in this respect. And yet such knowledge is of great im- 
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portance, since the distribution of a species tells us much, perhaps more 
than any other factor, about its origin, its history, and its present 
status. 

It is by no means only a question of plotting the habitats of the 
rarer or more local species, for some of the common ones are unaccount- 
ably absent from areas where their food-plants are abundant, and which 
seem to us to be in every way suitable. Some species are receding, dis- 
appearing from their former haunts, while others are spreading and 
appearing in new districts, or re-appearing in places from ‘which they 
have long been absent. It seems clear that some of our butterflies, and 
probably some of our moths, are subject to great cyclical changes in 
their distribution areas. According to Dr. EK. B. Ford, there is good 
reason to believe that the distribution of some of our butterflies has 
recently changed, or is changing, from a continuous to a discontinuous 
type. Much more information is required on this subject, for I venture 
to suggest that, at present, little is known as to the causes of these 
trends. 

I am not, of course, advocating that the locations of rare species 
should be pin-pointed and widely publicized. In such matters we must 
use reasonable discretion, but so long as exact localities are not specified, 
little harm is hkely to be done. In any event, the protection of rare and 
local species will be better assured by encouraging a sense of responsi- 
bility and moderation among collectors, than by attempts to keep secret 
their localities. 


The compilation of local lists lends itself admirably to team work. 
Several workers, living in an area, can co-ordinate their efforts and pool 
their information, and thus can cover the district more effectively and 
closely, and make it easier to keep the list up to date. In addition, such 
team-work has a very good effect in promoting enthusiasm which, in a 
lone worker, is at times apt to flag a little. 


To me, there is a great charm and fascination in getting to know a 
country district thoroughly. Richard Jeffries knew this feeling, and 
one constantly comes across traces of it in his essays. But how difficult 
it is really to know even a few square miles. 


We sometimes hear people say that they know a county well. What 
they usually mean is that they can find their way about the main 
roads and perhaps some of the bye-roads, that they know a few towns 
and villages fairly well, and some half-a-dozen worthy inns. But it is 
the work of a life-time to know a county, with all its fauna and flora, 
really well. It is, indeed, remarkable how often, even when we have | 
devoted many years to the study of a district, we are surprised to find 
some plant or meet with some insect that we had hitherto regarded as 
absent. 

In most areas, also, there are continual changes. Marshes and wet 
eround are drained, more land is brought under the plough, the timber 
of woodlands and park-lands is felled, built-up areas are extended, and 
the Forestry Commission, with scant regard for other considerations, 
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plants its ubiquitous conifers. In my own parish, in recent years, the 
drying and cultivation of low-lying valley lands seem to have caused the 
disappearance of Schrankia costaestrigalis and Tholomiges turfosalis, 
while the ploughing up of the downlands has brought about the intro- 
duction of Oria musculosa. Pararge aegeria Linn, has for a long time 
been absent from my area in North Hampshire and South-West Berk- 
shire. Recently, for some reason obscure to me, it has returned and, 
during the last five or six years, it has become widespread and locally 
common in the area. It has also, I believe, been extending its range 
in other parts of Southern England. 

Thus a study of a district is never complete, and it cannot fail to be, 
to a lover of nature, a source of never-ending interest and delight. 


It is, I think, true to say that most districts are a good deal richer 
than is generally realised. I suspect that some of the famous localities 
owe their reputations as much to the fact that they have been carefuliy 
worked and recorded over a long period by one or more capable ento- 
mologists as to their intrinsic worth. There is, if I may be permitted 
to say so, far too general a tendency to visit some well-known locality in 
order to obtain a species known to exist there, and to make no attempt 
to discover whether in fact it occurs, in suitable surroundings, much 
nearer home. I can think of more than one example of a species, 
reputedly confined to one or two small areas, which has been discovered, 
as a result of careful searching, in other suitable localities. There is a 
great satisfaction in finding, on one’s doorstep, so to speak, a species 
hitherto supposed to exist only in some well-known place. 

With regard to publication, Field Clubs and Natural History Societies 
can usually be found who are willing to publish, in their Transactions or 
otherwise, lists of local insects, birds, etc. Or it may sometimes be 
possible to publish local lists for sale in the ordinary way. An excellent 
example, which, I think, will be well known to most of us, of the way 
in which such a local list can be set out is to be found in our member Dr. 
Scott’s list of butterflies and moths occurring in the neighbourhood of 
Ashford, Kent. Perhaps it is hardly necessary to add that the specimens 
in our local collections should be fully and correctly labelled, so that 
there can be no doubt as to their origin, and that our observations 
should be accurately and clearly recorded. This last is largely a matter 
of habit. A diary or record book which is made up daily or at least while 
the observations are quite fresh in our minds is of the greatest value, 
and, therefore, the habit of making entries without delay is one well 
worth cultivating. I weuld scarcely venture to draw attention to these 
points were it not for the undoubted fact that much painstaking work 
and knowledge, and not always that of young and inexperienced men, 
has been lost for lack of intelligible recording. 

Now in all this I am well aware that, as regards many of our mem- 
bers, | am preaching to the converted. I know well that many of our 
members have worked on local collections and local lists, and have re- 
corded a vast number of valuable chservations. I ask their forgiveness, 
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but it seems to me very desirable that the number so doing should be in- 
creased as much as possible and, above all, that our younger members 
should play their full part in this work. Even if, as seems probable, old 
entomologists, like old soldiers, merely fade away, they need to be re- 
inforced, and some day they will need to be replaced, by as many as 
possible of cur younger and more active members. 

It is to them, therefore, that my remarks have chiefly been addressed, 
and [ am glad to see that there are a goodly number of them present 
here to-night. ; 

And now the task that has been hanging over my head for a year 
has, in some sort, been fulfilled, and looking back on it I seem to have 
taken it upon myself to urge you to do a variety of things, many of 
which, perhaps, for very good reasons, you have no intention of doing. 
Well, so be it; but, if I may use an entomological simile, I have at least 
had a chance of letting you hear the buzzing of some of the numeroiis 
bees [I have ia my bonnet. 

And now it is my pleasant duty to invite your new President to take 
the Chair. He is well known to you and needs no introduction from 
me. As you all know, he is one of the more knowledgable, active and 
keen among our younger members. 

I wish him all good fortune and success during his year of office— 
a year which, in view of the various activities which you heard men- 
tioned earlier this evening, seems likely to be a notable one in the annals 
of our Society. 

Sir Robert then inducted Mr. T. G. Howarth to the Chair, himself 
retiring. 


Votes of thanks were then passed, by acclamation, to the retiring 
President and to the Officers and Council for their services during the 
past year. : 


FIELD MEETINGS, 1950. 


ONGAR PARK WOOD—2nd April 1950. 
Leader, Mr. J. D. Hivtasy. 


Despite the abnormally mild weather of February and March the 
season was not an early one. 

From the lane which leads into Ongar Park Wood from North Weald 
station it was noted that the beech, scrub oak and occasional chestnuts 
were still in bud whilst the sallows had only recently lost their pollen. 
A solitary blackthorn was in full and profuse flower. No solitary bees 
were observed, although a few bumble bees were active near the ground 
and syrphid flies were in evidence. An ants’ nest investigated by the 
party proved to be dually tenanted by Myrmica laevinodis Nyl. and 
Leptothorax acervorum F. 

The hewing for timber of almost all the mature oaks in Ongar Park 
Wood itself is a matter for considerable regret, particularly as the 
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tractors used to remove the felled trunks have destroyed large tracts 
of the lower layers of vegetation. 

Shortly before lunch the party decided to examine a squirrel’s drey 
for insect commensals in the fork of a tall birch in the belief that it 
was derelict. However, it proved not only to be inhabited by a red 
squirrel but there were four youngsters just covered with hair in the 
characteristic and unbroken mass of twigs and vegetation which com- 
prised the drey. 

A violent though brief hailstorm occurred during the afternoon, and 
the party made their way back to Epping for tea, noting that the 
stacked piles of oak brushwood in High Wood were each centres of 
infestation of the Scolytid beetle larvae, S. itricatus Ratz., some 
of which were being preyed on by a Clerid larvae, possibly Opilo mollis 
L. or Tillus elongatus L. 

Other coleoptera noted during the afternoon included Leistus ferru- 
gineus L., Stenolophus mixtus Herbst, Amara plebeja Gyll., Feronma 
nigrita F., F. madida F., Dromws quadrimaculatus L., Staphylinus 
winkleri Bern., Quedius fuliginosus Grav., Gyrophypnus (Othius) punc- 
tulatus Goeze, Byrrhus pilula L., Agriotes obscurus L., Bruchus affinis 
Frél., Chrysomela tremula F., Phytodecta decemnotata Marsh., 
Aphthona venustula Kuts. 


RANMORE—23rd April 1950. 
Leader, Mr. W. J. Finnigan. 


With rain early in the morning it looked rather as if there would 
be a wet day for this Field Meeting. 

However, it was fine when the party of 14 members and friends left 
Boxhill Station at 10.30 a.m., and although a cloudy sky persisted for 
some time, the sun began to break through by mid-day. From then 
onwards the weather quickly improved, and there was some very wel- 
come sunshine. 

Betore lunch the woods on the approach to Ranmore Common were 
explored and afterwards the southern slope below the Post Office. 

In the early part of the walk a very fine colony of plants of Tooth- 
wort (Lathraea squamaria L.) was found in full bloom. They seemed to 
be parasitic on both elm and sycamore. Lepidoptera on the wing in- 
cluded Pararge aegeria L., Callophrys rubi L. (all males), Huchloé 
cardamines L., and Erynnis tages L. The party included a German 
botanist with whom the members compared notes. It was interesting 
to learn that the bluebell is not well known as a wild plant in Germany 
—or at any rate not in the Cologne area. 

On the downs to the south of Ranmore larvae and cocoons of Zygaena 
trifolu Esp. were abundant. In bare ground on the lower parts of the 
slope a few plants of the Adder’s-tongue fern (Ophioglossum vulgatum 
L.) were noted, and in one of the woods a fine colony of the discomycete 
fungus Plicaria (Sepultaria) coronaria Jacq. was found. The large 
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cups, 4 or 5 inches across, with the inner surface a beautiful violet 
ps, 


colour were a most striking sight. 

Larva breeders took eggs of Cucullia verbasci L. from the under- 
sides of leaves of Verbascum Thapsus L. and young larvae of Hemistola 
immauculata Thnbg. (chrysoprasaria Esp.) from wild clematis. 


BOXHILL—6th May 1950. 
Leader, Mr. T. R. EHacres. 


Despite steady rain since daybreak nine members and visitors were 
at the rendezvous at Boxhill Station at 10.30. Towards 11 o’clock the 
rain eased and the party set out. About midday it stopped raining, but 
it remained very cloudy and cool all day. No insects were on the wing 
and beating was impossible. 


On April 26th there had been 9 inches to a foot of snow and the 
damage to the trees and shrubs was most spectacular. Conifers (yews, 
larches, and cedars), broad-leaved trees (beeches, oaks, and birches), and 
shrubs (hawthorns and dogwoods) had all suffered. One might have 
thought that the slender birches would have cast off the burden without 
being injured, but, in fact, scores had the tops smashed off. Progress 
along the paths and among the trees was much impeded and at times 
conditions were almost primeval, especially as the party had the place 
entirely to themselves. 


The soaked ground and dull skies brought out a multitude of Roman 
Snails and other species, including the little Bristly Snail. 

Probably owing to the low temperature there was not a great deal of 
bird song. However, the high thin song of the golden crested wren was 
heard a few times in addition to the commoner birds. 

The fallen trees and branches gave opportunities of examining the 
masses of lichens which looked their best on such a day. Dead branches 
brought down by the snow from the larches were prettily studded with 
the fructification of the larch canker fungus Dasyscypha calycina 
Fuckel. Another colony of the discomycete fungus Plicaria (Sepultaria) 
coronaria Jacq. was discovered. Whereas those at Ranmore were grow- 
ing in a carpet of beech leaves these were in bare chalky ground with 
their tips just level with the surface. Another interesting discomycete 
fungus noted was Encoelia furfuracea Karst. 

Some of the local orchids were appearing in the short turf and at one 
place there was an attractive patch of the tiny forget-me-not, Myosotis 
colina Hoffm. (Early Scorpion Grass). 

After tea three of the party walked to Leatherhead visiting on the 
way a wall where the Rue-leaved Saxifrage (Saxifraga tridactylides L.) 
had grown for many years. It was in full bloom. The song of the gold- 
finch was heard. Before going to the station they went to see a well- 
known and much photographed bridge over the river Mole near the 
hostelry called the ‘‘Running Horses’’. 
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COLLEY HILL—18th May 1950. 
Leader, Mr. F. T. Vautins. 


Ten members and one visitor attended this meeting and were re- 
warded with a very hot sunny day, the first for some weeks. The route 
taken was by way of Buckland Hills to Colley Hill, returning across 
Walton Heath to Tadworth. It was soon obvious that the belated sun- 
shine was having the desired effect and the commoner early summer but- 
terflies became more plentiful as the day progressed. No species worthy 
of special mention was seen. The afternoon became so hot that activi- 
ties were interrupted whilst the whole party sought the hospitality of 
the tea rendezvous where ample quantities of ice-cream and cool drinks 
were consumed. After a short resumption tea was taken at the Mint 
Arms at Lower Kingswood, and the party returned to Tadworth, col- 
lecting on the way. 

Larvae of the local and uncommon ‘‘ micro’? Cnephasia incanana 
Steph. were found feeding in a slight web among flowers of bluebells. 
About a dozen moths resulted. 

On the return journey, another noteworthy ‘‘micro’’, Perittia oleae 
Haw. (obscurepunctella St.), was seen flying freely in the sunshine at 
about 6 p.m. over a clump of honeysuckle cn Walton Heath. 

The coleopterists made a careful search on the slopes of Colley Hill 
for the rare beetle, Pilemostoma fastuosa Schall., which has recently been 
found in this locality, but only evidence of its feeding was found on 
Inula, the foodplant. 

Other insects taken or observed :—Lepidoptera: Drepana falcataria 
L., D. lacertinaria L., Acontia luctuosa Esp., Phytometra viridaria 
Clerck, Anaitis plagiata L., Lyncometra ocellata L., Eupithecia goossen- 
stata Mab., Pseudopanthera macularia L. Microlepidoptera: Eucosma 
fractifasciana Haw., Pammene rhediella Clerck. Coleoptera: Carabus 
monilis F., Abax parallelepypedus Pill. et Mitt., Asaphidion flavipes L., 
Clivina fossor L., Agrilus laticornis Il., Ablattaria laevigata Fab., Aphi- 
decta obliterata L. (Scots pine), Scymnus testacews Mots. (Scots pine), 
Cryptocephalus aureolus Suff. (hawksbit), Mordellistena pumila Gyll. 
(Ranunculus and hawksbit), Anaspis rufilabris Gyll. and A. maculata 
Foure. (beaten from various blossoms), Polydrusus tereticollis Deg. 
(birch), Curculio (Balanobius) pyrrhoceras Marsham (birch), Hylesinus 
fraxini Panz. Diptera: Protocalliphora azurea Fallén (frequents birds’ 
nests). Hemiptera: Thyreocoris scarabaeoides L., Eremocoris podagri- 
cus F. Pentatomidae: Piezodorus lituratus F., Troilus luridus F., Doly- 
coris baccarum L., Elasmucha grisea L. 


ALICE HOLT FOREST—2ist May 1950. 
Leader, Baron DE Worms. 


In spite of a very unpropitious morning, with heavy rain and thun- 
der, 16 members of the Society assembled at Bentley Station at 11.15. 
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The party dispersed over the lower slopes of the Forest and concen- 
trated on searching the sallow bushes for Apatura iris L., but none was 
forthcoming. On the lower edge of the wood a small colony of herons 
was noted. Fortunately the sun appeared about mid-day and soon 
many butterflies began to fly, especially Argynnis euphrosyne L. and a 
few Hamearis lucina L., but on the whole insects seemed. scarce, par- 
ticularly the Whites. Only one Celastrina argiolus L. was observed and 
no Callophrys rubi L., Pyrgus malvae L. and Erynnis tages L. were 
fairly common. 

Lunch was taken at the top of the rise where it was possible to 
observe the large extent of the Forest which had been felled since the 
previous year. In the afternoon Mr. Goodliffe brought a party of ten 
students from Lord Wandsworth College at Odiham. They con- 
centrated on the major forms of wild life, finding a fine grass snake 
which was kept for their collection. Other members searched for 
Limenitis camilla L. of which only one was found, while in the spruce 
wood Thera variata Schiff. was abundant. Larvae were generally 
scarce and the oaks very little eaten. 

As on previous occasions tea was taken at the Buckshorn Oak Inn, 
where Mr. Goodman made his guests very welcome. 


BRENTWOOD—27th May 1950. 
Leader, Mr. F. Sranuey-Smiru. 


Doubtless because of uncertain weather only four members (includ- 
ing the Leader) and one visitor attended. Warley Common was worked 
but Lepidoptera in any stage were scarce. Larvae of Orthosia miniosa 
Schiff., often so abundant on the small oaks, were far from plentiful. 
Imagines of Scopula immutata L. and Eectropis punctulata Schiff. (dark 
form) were taken. Many coleoptera were noted, among which may be 
mentioned Amara vulgaris L. (lunicollis Schiodte), Leiodes dubia Kug., 
Rhynchites aeneovirens Marsh., R. interpunctatus Steph., Curculio 
(Balanobius) pyrrhoceras Marsh. and Longitarsus parvulus Payk. 
(ater F.). 

Subsequently the party was entertained to tea by Mrs. Stanley- 
Smith. 


PRINCES RISBOROUGH—3rd June 1950. 
Leader, Mr. H. EK. Wess. 


The day was gloriously sunny and insects were abundant on the 
chalk hills and in the openings of the woods. 

Hamearis lucina L. was particularly plentiful and fresh, Cupido 
minimus Fues. was more evident than usual for this locality, and Procris 
geryon Hb. was very prominent. Many butterflies were seen, including 
Pararge aegeria L., Argynnis euphrosyne L., Polygonia c-album L.., 
Aricia agestis Schiff. and Callophrys rubi L. Moths noted include 
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Hemaris tityus L., Drepana cultraria F., Phytometra viridaria Clerck, 
Anaitis plagiata L., Epirrhoé alternata Mill. and Hupithecia lariciata 
Frey. 

Eges of the butterfly Hamearis lucina LL. and of the moth Cucullia 
verbasci Ii. were found. Tarvae beaten included Hwpithecia sobrinata 
Hb. and Operophtera fagata Scharf. The pupa of Ochlodes venata Br. 
& Grey was noted. 

Attractive growths of the fungus Trogia crispa Fr. were found on 
burnt tree trunks. Of flowering plants the most striking was Anchusa 
officinalis TL. 


EPPING FOREST—11th June 1950. 
Leader, Mr. F. D. Buck. 


Five members assembled at Chingford Station in delightful weather. 
Working through the Forest towards Fairmead via the Cuckoo Pits 
Anaglyptus mysticus ., Agrilus laticornis Tll., and Pogonochaerus his- 
pidus Ii., were beaten from Oak. In the latter area a specimen of Myce- 
tochara hwmeralis F. was beaten from dead twigs. Bramble on Fair- 
mead was examined for Gracilia minuta F., only one imago was dis- 
covered though full-fed larvae were plentiful and stems were taken for 
breeding. An interesting half-hour was spent on a dead beech on which 
newly emerged Ptilinus nectinicornis T.. were active and on which Tillus 
elongatus L. females were frequently arriving, also on this tree was Euo- 
phryum confine Broun which was new to some of the members. Half-a- 
dozen or so Elater sanquinolentus Sk. were taken from a group of Birch, 
amongst these was an example of the aberration immaculatus Sch. The 
pupae of Athous villosus Geof. were discovered under Beech bark. Elder 
blossom provided Anaspis pulicaria Costa and A. subtestacea Steph. in 
addition to the commoner species of that genus. An excellent tea was 
taken at the ‘‘Duke of Wellington’’. 

Previous meetings held in this locality were 28.6.47 and 2.5.48. 
Species taken which were not recorded on those occasions were as fol- 
lows:—Philonthus cognatus Stephens (fuscipennis Man., 1831 nec 
Block, 1799), Lathrobiwm terminatum Gr., Thanatophilus sinuatus F., 
Microcara testacea L., Cyphon variabilis Thunbe., Lochmaea capreae 1.., 
Anaspis regimbarti Schilsky and Otiorrhynchus singularis Lh. 


EFFINGHAM—18th June 1950. 
Leader, Mr. T. R. Eaeuers. 


Dull weather in the morning was probably responsible for the failure 
of an attempt to assemble the clearwing moth, Sesia apiformis Clerck. 
A member brought two females and these attracted nothing although 
placed near the bole of a large black poplar clearly marked with exit 
holes. But the morning brought an interesting new record for an Effing- 
ham Field Meeting. Larvae and a pupa of the Waved Black Moth, 
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Parascotia fuliginaria L., were found on Polyporus adustus Fr. growing 
on a tree stump. 

On Ockham Common larvae of Saturnia pavonia L. and of Anarta 
myrtilli L. were found on the heather, also eggs of Macrothylacia rubi 
L. Almost fully fed larvae of Achlya flavicornis L. and Drepana falca- 
taria L. were noticed on the young birches. The pines seemed unproduc- 
tive. There was not much on the wing except Perconia strigilaria Hb. 
and Bupalus piniaria L. 

Sweeping for coleoptera on the Common and by the roadside yielded 
some interesting species, including Limonius minutus L. and Corynetes 
coeruleus Deg. Asemum striatum L. was seen flying, Strangalia quadri- 
fasciata L. was found on rhododendron and Ctesias serra F. was noted on 
the trunk of a poplar. The plant bug Stollia fabricii Kirk. was swept, 
apparently from Solanwm dulcamara L. 

Old clumps of the fungi Polyporus squamosus Fr. and Plewrotus sapi- 
dus Sacc. contained Dacne bipustulata Thnbg. and Mycetophagus qua- 
dripustulatus L. respectively in large numbers. Near the Common a 
Stinkhorn fungus (Phallus impudicus L.) was tracked down. It was at- 
tended by a host of flies and a few beetles.- There was also a specimen 
in the “‘egg’’ stage. 

On the way back to the station the chiff-chaff was heard singing and 
nightingales were ‘“‘croaking’’. The cuckoo was still calling. 

Nine sat down to tea in the rooms adjoining Effingham Junction 
Station. 

Afterwards some of the party went to Effingham Common. Search- 
ing the sallows was unproductive but Cerura hermelina Goeze (in the 
egg stage) was found on the aspens. Small bushes of alder buckthorn 
had young larvae of Gonepteryr rhamni L. That the Common had, not 
many years ago, been much wetter than it is now was clear from Oen- 
anthe crocata L., Pedicularis sylvatica L. and other moisture loving 
plants lingering on in places now unsuitable. The slender vetch (Vicia 
tetrasperma (Ii.) Schreb.) and the yellow rattle (Rhinanthus minor agg.) 
were noted and it was observed that many of the birches were Betula 
pubescens Ehrh., the species with hairy twigs and leaves. 


ASHTEAD—24th June 1950. 
Leader, Mr. F. Rumsry. 


The weather was fine at the start but it became overcast during the 
afternoon. The party went along the stream to the west side of the 
wood in the morning. After lunch they worked South and finally made 
their way to Star Cottage on the Leatherhead road for tea. Vanessa 
atalanta L. was seen in the larval, pupal and imaginal stages and full 
fed larvae of Nymphalis io L. were found. In the thistle stems Gortyna 
flavago Schiff. was in the larval stage. Many butterflies and moths 
were observed, including Petilampa minima Haw., Apamea unanimis 
Hb., Polia nebulosa Hufn., Cidaria fulvata Forst. and Apeira (Hygro- 
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chroa) syringaria L. <A new beetle for the area was the carabid Stomis 
pumicatus Panz. Among others noted were Scaphidiwm quadrimacula- 
tum Ol., Hister striola Sahlh., Cantharis cryptica Ashe, CV. lateralis L., 
C. fulvicollis F. ab. flavilabris Fallén, Limonius minutus L., Byturus 
tomentosus F. var. ochraceus Scriba (urbanus Lind.), Brachypterolus 
vestitus Kies., Iissodema quadripustulatum Marsh., Pseudocistela cer- 
amboides 1u., Alosterna tabacicolor Deg., Strangalia maculata Poda, 
Rhynchites germanicus Hbst., Sitona flavescens Marsh., Tanymecus pal- 
liatus F., Aphthona ewphorbiae Schr. and Phytonomus austriacus Schr. 
(punctatus F. nec Scop.). 

The following is a list of Plant Galls seen:—Cynipidae: Andricus 
curvator Htg., on Quercus robur L.; Diastrophus rubi Bouché, on Rubus 
sp.; Aulacidea hypochoeridis Kieff., on Hypochoeris radicata L. Ten- 
thridinidae: Pontania proxima Lep., on Salix fragilis L.; P. bridg- 
manni Cam., on Salix atrocinerea Brot. Cecidomyiidae: Dasyneuwra 
epilobii Lw., on Epilobium angustifolium L.; Placochela nigripes Lw., 
on Sambucus nigra L.; Anisostephus betulinum Kieff., on Betula pwbes- 
cens I..; Tteomyia major Kieff., on Salix atrocinerea Brot. Aphididae: 
Pemphigus bursarius ., on Populus nigra L.; Pemphigus sp., on Popu- 
lus nigra IL. 

Two species of Trypetid flies were noted:—Philophylla heraclei L., 
larvae on Peucedanum sativum B. & H.; Tephritis vespertina Lw., 
pupae on Hypochoerts radicata L. 

Owing to the wet season there was a fair display of fungus. The 
following species of birds were observed :—Bullfinch, Chiffchaff, Green 
Woodpecker and Meadow Pipit. 


BROCKENHURST—2nd July 1950. 
Leader, Mr. H. EK. Wess. 


A party of 24 boarded the specially hired luxury coach at Hyde Park 
Corner at 9a.m. After a brief halt for coffee at Hartley Wintney they 
arrived shortly after mid-day at the Old Log Cabin Camp in the midst 
of good collecting country, where they were met by nine more members 
and visitors from Eastleigh and Lymington. The day was hot and sunny 
but the Forest looked and smelt very lovely and fresh. 

The most noticeable flowers were Ranunculus auricomus L. blooming 
very freely in every dried up ditch and hollow, numerous patches of 
Centaury in the rides and Hypericum pulchrum lL. looking very attrac- 
tive with its golden flowers and rich orange buds. Odd clumps of an- 
other Hypericum, the Tutsan, were noticed. A small colony of the Bog 
Pimpernel was found in one of the rides and its delicate pink flowers 
much admired. Odd plants of Antirrhinuwm orontium I. were seen. 
Near the rendezvous in a place normally marshy but then completely 
dry were patches of Scutellaria minor Huds. growing in low compact 
tufts covered with flowers. 
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The following is a list of Hemiptera (Heteroptera) :—Pentatoma 
rufipes L., abundant on beeches; Neottiglossa pusilla Gml.; Palomena 
prasina L., in cop.; Gastrodes grossipes Deg., intermediate instars only ; 
Gerris najas Deg.; Acompocoris pygmaeus Fall., abundant on pine; 
Physatocheila quadrimaculata Wolff, on crab-apple; Phylus melano- 
cephalus L.; Psallus varians H.-S., on oak; P. obscurellus Fall., on pine; 
Attractotomus mali M.-D., on hawthorn; Dichrooscytus rufipennis Fall., 
on pine; Rhopalotomus ater L.; Capsus meriopterus Scop.; Plagiogna- 
thus arbustorum F.; Campyloneura virgula H.-S.; Pithanus maerkeli 
H.-S.; Phytocoris tiliae F.; P. ulmi L., on hawthorn; Stenotus binotatus 
F.; Blepharidopterus angulatus Fall.; Stictopleurus punctatonervosus 
Goeze. 

Diptera were more abundant than most members wished, particular- 
ly the large biting flies such as Tabanus verralli Oldroyd. Other Tabani- 
‘dae were Chrysops caecutiens Meig., C. quadratus Meig., Haematopota 
pluvialis ., Tabanus distinguendus Verrall and the very beautiful 
Tabanus fulvus Meig. Asilidae taken were Leptogaster cylindrica Deg., 
Dioctria linearis F. and Machimus atricapillus Fallén. 

Despite the favourable conditions butterflies were not at all numer- 
ous. Four species of Fritillary were seen—Argynnis selene Schiff., A. 
cydippe L., A. paphia Lh. (all typical) and A. aglaia LL. The White Ad- 
miral, Zamenitis camilla ., was just coming out. 

The most interesting moth taken was Ayloicus pinastri I. Others 
were Diacrisia sannio l., Polia nebulosa Hufn., Cidaria fulvata Forst., 
Boarmia roboraria Schiff., Alcis repandata LL. ab. conversaria Hb., 
Todis lactearia L., Semiothisa notata lh. and Ellopia fasciaria L. 

Beating the oaks was surprisingly unproductive. Lepidopterous 
larvae were in very small numbers and almost the only species repre- 
sented were Lymantria monacha L., Cosymbia punctaria L., Sarrothri- 
pus revayana Scop. and Biston strataria Hufn. Nor was the case any 
better with Coleoptera and Heteroptera. The more noteworthy beetles 
were Agrilus laticornis Tl. (a pair), Alosterna tabacicolor Deg., Orchestes 
avellanae Don. and Coeliodes erythroleucus Gmel. 

A shock awaited the party on their return to the rendezvous. The 
driver of the coach had backed his vehicle off the metalled road in order 
to run it under the shade of some trees. It was now firmly embedded in 
ruts into which it had sunk. For two hours the driver had been strug- 
gling to extricate it. Fortunately one of the local members was able to 
obtain a breakdown tractor and before long the party were being driven 
off to the Watersplash Hotel for tea, after which, at 7 o’clock, they set 
off for London. 


BYFLEET—8th July 1950. 
Leader, Mr. W. H. Spreappury. 


Fine sunny weather was enjoyed by thirteen members and friends. 
The canal path and heath adjoining were worked in the direction of 
Woking. 
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Interesting plants in the canal were Butomus umbellatus L., Hydro- 
charis morsus-ranae W., Sagittaria sagittifolia L., Sparganium § sim- 
plex Huds., and Limnanthemum peltatum Gmel.—all in flower. The 
last had considerably extended its area since the previous field meet- 
ing in this district. In the bog and heath were Drosera longifolia L., 
Orchis latifolia L., Eriophorum vaginatum L. and some beautiful and 
extensive patches of Anagallis tenella Murr. 


Larvae of lepidoptera were scarce. On the aspens were a few 
Notodonta ziczac T.., Pterostoma palpina ., Clostera pigra Hufn., 
and @. curtula L. On the oaks larvae of Chaonia ruficornis Hufn. 
(Drymonia chaonia Schiff.) were taken. Some full fed larvae of 
Nonagria typhae Thnbe. were found on plants of Typha latifolia J. 


The most interesting moths noted were Heliothis dipsacea L. and 
a 9 of Diacrisia sannio lL. The latter yielded a good hatch of eggs 
from which the interesting larvae were easily reared. 


The coleopterists did fairly well. From the skullcap Phyllobrotica 
quadrimaculata T.. was swept and a new felled Scots pine yielded many 
Ips serdentatus Boer. together with its predator Hypophloeus fraxint 
Kug. Among other species were Donacia marginata Hoppe, D. versi- 
colorea Brahm, Silvanus unidentatus F., Agonum sexrpunctatum I.., 
OClytra quadripunctata Ts. and Hypnoidus quadripustulatus ¥. 


The good edible fungus Amanitopsis fulva (Grev.) Rea was plenti- 
ful. A few Amanita rubescens (Pers.) Fr. and Lachnea scutellata lL. 
were noted. 


Tree Pipits were on the heath, and Blackcap, Goldcrest and White- 
throat were in good song. 


The following is a list of Hemiptera-Heteroptera:—i. Various fami- 
lies Pentatoma rufipes l., 1 only, on oak; Aelia acuminata L., 1 only, 
rather battered, presumably a late survivor of the over-wintered gene- 
ration; Notonecta obliaua Gall. and N. maculata F., in ‘‘ bomb-crater ”’ 
pond; Plea leachi MacG. & Kirk., abundant in canal; Microvelia 
reticulata Burm., very abundant all along canal, imagines and last 
instar nymphs, no macropterous ones found; Acompocoris pygmaeus 
Fall., abundant on pines; Nabis ericetorwm Scholtz. ii. Miridae (Cap- 
sidae): Pithanus maerkeli H.-S., in coarse grass all along canal, adults 
and late instar nymphs; Deraeocoris ruber .; Plagiognathus arbusto- 
rum F.; Camptozygum pinastri Fall.; Trigonotylus ruficornis Geoff. in 
Fourc.; Campyloneura virgula H.-S., common on oaks; Monalocoris 
fiicis l.; Orthotylus adenocarpi Perris; O. chloropterus Kirsch.; O. 
ericetorum Fall.; 0. flavinervis Kirsch.; Pilophorus clavatus L.; Steno- 
dema calcaratum Fall.; Notostira erratica L.; Lygus viridis Fall.: 
Psallus varians H.-S. iii. Lygaeidae: Kleidocerys ericae Horv.; K. 
resedae Panz.; Scolopostethus decoratus Hahn; Cymus melanocephalus 
Fieber; C. claviculus Fall.; C. glandicolor Hahn. 
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BETCHWORTH—15th July 1950. 
Leader, Mr. S. WaAxKELY. 


The weather was not at all kind to those attending this meeting. 
The President (Air Marshal Sir Robert Saundby) and Lady Saundby, 
together with Capt. R. A. Jackson, motored over fifty miles to be pre- 
sent, but owing no doubt to weather the attendance was below average. 
The chief aim was to find Setina irrorella L., an insect which, although 
as a rule quite common here, is nevertheless very local in its distribu- 
tion. After trying in vain to disturb it from the herbage, which was 
rapidly getting saturated from the drizzling rain, it was decided to try 
searching. This soon produced results, and one was soon spotted shelter- 
ing under a blade of grass. From then on it was only a matter of very 
careful searching to find enough and to spare for all those wanting this 
insect. It speaks well for the keenness of those present to take numbers 
of this species under such seemingly hopeless conditions. 

The rain persisted with short intervals of respite for the rest of the 
day, in spite of which several nice species were found. The youngest 
member of the party spotted a full-fed larva of Callophrys rubi L. feed- 
ing on berries of dogwood. Other species of interest taken were: Sale- 
bria semirubella Scop.; Oxyptilus parvidactylus Haw.; Dichomeris mar- 
ginella Fabr. (beaten out of juniper); and Coleophora discoidella Zell. 

The party all had a pleasant tea at the Barley Mow about 4.30 p.m. 


OXSHOTT—22nd July 1950. 
Leader, Mr. F. J. Covunson. 


Twelve members attended. The weather was rather dull and close, 
with some showers in the late afternoon. The route followed was through 
the pine wood by the sandpit, along the road to Arbrook Common and 
thence over Esher Common to Oxshott Heath. 

The butterflies noted included Pararge aegeria L.; Eumenis semele 
L., Argynnis paphia 1.., Polygonia c-album L. and Plebejus argus L. 
Moths were not plentiful. In the pine woods Semiothisa liturata Clerck 
was present in small numbers. Sterrha emarginata LL. was put up. 
Pachycnemia hippocastanaria Hb. and Aristotelia ericinella Dup. were 
flying over the heath, the latter commonly. Larvae were everywhere 
scarce. Saturnia pavonia L. and Anarta myrtilli lL. were found on the 
heath. The aspens were particularly disappointing. A few Notodonta 
dromedarius lL. were found on the birches. 

In one part of Esher Common the aspens were heavily galled by a 
mite. 

Pupae of Orthotaelia sparganella Thnbg. were found on Arbrook 
Common in stems of Spargamum ramosum Huds. 

The coleoptera taken in the Oxshott Woods were Euchlora aenea 
Deg., Coccinella hieroglyphica V., Curculio cerasorum Hbst. (betulae 
Steph. nee Desbr.), C. rubidus Gyll., Cryptocephalus fulvws Goeze, Smi- 
cronyx jungermanniae Reich and Apion rubens Steph. On Esher Com- 
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mon the following were taken :—Phytodecta decemnotata Marsh. (rufipes 
Deg. nec. L.) on aspens, Orchestes rusci Hbst. on birch, Axinotarsus rufi- 
collis Oliv. commonly on tall grasses, Scaphiwm immaculatum Oliv. from 
tree stumps, Gyrophaena affinis Sahl. on fungi, and Byrrhus fasciatus 
Forst. at the roots of heath. 

After tea a few members searched among the roots of heath on the 
slopes near the Station and found the Hemiptera Coranus subapterus 
Deg. and Nabis ericetorum Sch. commonly, together with the Coleoptera 
Calathus erratus Sahl., Harpalus rufitarsis Dufts., Bradycellus ruficollis 
Steph. and Amara infima Dufts. 

A wet spell before the meeting produced a display of fungus such as 
is not often seen in mid July. Perhaps the most noticeable species was 
the good edible Amanitopsis fulvua W. G. Sm., Boleti were fairly plenti- 
ful (Boletus badius Fr., B. lwridus Schaef., B. scaber Bull., and B. ver- 
sipellis Fr.). The genus Russula was represented by R. lutea Fr., R. 
pectinata Fr., and §. cyanorantha Fr. There was a good sprinkling 
of Amanita rubescens Pers. and some A. pantherina Secr. Very few 
members of the genus Lactarius were seen and only one small group of 
Pagillus involutus Fr. Scleroderma verrucosum Pers. was noted as 
well as the commoner S. aurantium Pers. Here and there Polyporus 
perennis Fr. had appeared and seedling Scots Pines were encircled by 
Phylacteria terrestris Pers. A pleasing find was a fallen oak bough bear- 
ing a luxuriant and beautiful growth of [sper deformis Fr. 


BOOKHAM—29th July 1950. 
Leader, Mr. C. N. Hawkxtns. 


In spite of a somewhat doubtful weather forecast, the day turned out 
to be fine and, in fact, rather too warm for very vigorous collecting dur- 
ing the afternoon. Eighteen members and visitors attended and the 
party were joined from time to time by various members of the London 
Natural History Society who were also visiting the area. There is 
now considerably more water in the ponds than there has been for some 
years past, due in large measure to the repairs that have been effected 
to the embankments. Unfortunately, the top pond is so overgrown with 
reeds that there is little room for other water-plants to flourish and 
very little open water that can be worked for aquatic insects, and, 
owing to a cut subsequently made in the bank, the lowest pond is not 
deep enough to escape being largely liquid mud, of which several of 
our party bore obvious traces for the rest of the day after trying to 
work it! Apart from these small defects, however, and the apparently 
ever-increasing growth of Bracken in other parts of the Common, the 
area seems to be in better condition generally. Rhopalocera were 
fairly numerous, and amongst others the following were noted :— 
Argynnis paphia L., A. cydippe L., Nymphalis io L., Vanessa atalanta 
L., Iimenitis camilla L., Pararge aegeria L., P. megera L., Maniola 
jurtina L., M. tithonus L., Aphantopus hyperantus L., Thymelicus syl- 
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vestris Pod., and Ochlodes venata Br. & Grey. A good specimen of A. 
hyperantus ab. caeca Fuchs was taken. Among the Heterocera, Mr. 
S. Wakely reported finding pupae of Mompha schrankella Hb. and M 
decorella Steph. on Epilobium. Coleoptera noted included Stenolophus 
mixtus Hbst., Anisosticta 19-punctata l., Pria dulcamarae Scop., Tel- 
matophilus caricis O1., Agrilus angustulus Tll., Zeugophora subspinosa 
F., Cassida viridis Tu. (on Mentha), Apion genistae Kirby, Thryogenes 
(Erirrhinus pars) scirrhosus Gyll., Cionus scrophulariae V.., and C. 
amanda Abst. 

Mr. Coulson reported the following Hemiptera :—HE&TEROPTERA : 
Chilacis typhae Perris (by Mr. Leston) on heads of Gt. Reed Mace 
(not common), Stenotus binotatus F. (common), Lopus decolor Fall., 
Psallus roseus F. (by Mr. Leston) on Sallow; Homorrrra: Livia jun- 
corum Watr. (on reeds), Macropsis cerea Germ., and Idiocerus populi 
TL. on Aspen), and a few Hymenoptera kindly determined (mostly to 
genera only) by Messrs. Nixon and Kerrich of the Brit. Mus. (Nat. Hist.) 
viz. Conostiqmus sp. 9, Dinocarsis hemiptera Dalm. ©, Synerqus sp. 
Oo, and Symmiesis sp. 9. Most of the time was spent in the neighbour- 
hood of the ponds and after a very enjoyable but by no means too strenn- 
ous meeting half the party dispersed to their various homes and the 
remaining nine adjourned soon after 5 o’clock for a very welcome tea at 
the Bookham Grange Hotel and so closed the meeting. 

Other species recorded but not mentioned above included the fol- 
lowing :—HemrpTerA-Hetreroretera: “Picromerus bidens l.: Myrmus 
miriformts Fall., abundant, brachynterous specimens only; Microvelia 
reticulata Burm.: Tingis ampliata H.-S.: Corira moesta Fieb., a good 
record and confirms F. J. Coulson’s record for June; Gerris odonto- 
gaster Zett.; Pithanus maerkeli H.-S.; Phytocoris varipes Boh.; Calo- 
coris roseomaculatus Deg.; *Lyaqus lucorwm M.-D.; DL. campestris I..; 
DT. kalmi 1; Poeciloscytus unifasciatus F.: Deraeocoris ruber 1..; 
Rhopalotomus ater L.: Stenodema calcarata Fall.: Notostira erratica 
L.; Megaloceroea linearis Fuess.; Dicyphus epilobii Reut.; *Pachylons 
bicolor D. & S.: Oncotylus viridifavus Goeze; Plagiognathus arbusto- 
rum F.; P. chrysanthemi Wolff; *Saldula saltatoria L.; Ilyocoris cimi- 
coides V1.; Nabis flavomarginatus Sch. Species marked * are additions 
to the Bookham list of F.J.C. 


CHIPSTEAD—19th August 1950. 
Leader, Mr. F. T. Vatuins. 


The day was not very promising at first, but after a heavy downpour 
of rain the weather improved and a party. of 10 members enjoyed a 
pleasant afternoon. 

Banstead Woods were first visited for fungi and many interesting 
species were found. Afterwards, the customary visit was made to the 
field where the rare plant Teucriwm Botrys L. flourishes. There was a 
particularly fine show on this occasion as the field was lying fallow after 
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several years of ploughing and in the absence of competition from car- 
peting plants each specimen had attained a remarkable size. Mixed 
with it were numerous plants of Ajuga chamaepitys Schreb. (Ground 
Pine) which, although a Labiate, has leaves resembling a bunch of pine 
needles and gives off a strong resinous odour when crushed. 

Insects were scarce, but larvae of Vanessa cardui L. were found teed- 
ing on Vipers’ Bugloss as well as on the more usual foodplant, Thistle. 

Two species of the Geometrid genus Anaitis were found in abundance 
and proved upon examination to be mostly efformata Guen. 

The most important discovery of the day was undoubtedly two speci- 
mens of the Micro-moth, Hthmia bipunctella F., on Echium, This moth 
had been taken recently in some numbers in 8.W. Kent, although tor 
some time it had been thought to be extinct in Britain. In all proba- 
bility, this is a new record for Surrey. 

Three specimens of the Plant Bug Gampsocoris punctipes Germ. were 
taken. 

Other interesting plants found in addition to those already men- 
tioned were Hrodium cicutarium L’Her., Alchemilla arvensis Scop., 
Filago germanica Linn., Phytewma orbiculare Linn., Erythraea centau- 
rium Pers., Gentiana amarella Agg., Cuscuta Epithymum Linn., Lin- 
aria minor Dest., L. spuria Mill., L. Hlatine Desf., Bartsia odontites 
Huds., Huphrasia officinalis Linn., Calamintha Acinos Clairv., C. vul- 
gare Linn., Stachys arvensis Linn., Verbena officinalis Linn., Huphorbia 
exigua Linn., Sorbus aria Ehr., Polygonum Convolvulus L. var. subala- 
tum L. & C. 

The following fungi were found, mostly in Banstead woods :—Aman- 
ita rubescens (Pers.) Fr., Lepiota procera (Scop.) Fr., Laccaria laccata 
(Scop.) Cke., Collybia radicata (Rehl) Berk., C. fusipes (Bull.) Berk., 
Lactarius quietus Fr., Russula nigricans Fr., R. rosea Quel., BR. ochro- 
lewca Fr., Pluteus cervinus (Schaeft.) Fr., Inocybe geophylla (Sow.) Fr., 
Pazillus involutus (Batsch.) Fr., Hypholoma fasciculare (Huds.) Fr., 
Marasmius peronatus (Bolt.) Fr., Coprmmus plicatilis (Curt.) Fr., Boletus 
chrysenteron (Bull.) Fr., B. versipellis Fr., Polyporus sulphureus Fr., 
Tremella mesenterica Retz., Ehallus wmpudicus Pers. and Scleroderma 
verrucosum Pers. 


BOXHILL—27th August 1950. 
Leader, Mr. F. Rumsey. 


Twenty-one members and visitors attended. Soon after the party 
had crossed the Stepping Stones there was a heavy shower but the rest 
of the day was fine. The route followed was along the South face of the 
downs. Perhaps the most noticeable of the flowers of the chalk was 
Blackstonia perfoliata Huds. and the most attractive the less conspicu- 
ous Spiranthes spiralis Koch. Scabiosa columbaria L. and Campanula 
glomerata li. were plentiful. Lepidoptera noted included Gonepteryx 
rhamm L., Lysandra coridon Poda, Aricia agestis Schiff., Vanessa car- 
dui L., Crocota gilvaria Schiff. and Anaitis efformata Guen. Larvae of 
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Sphinx ligustri L. (some fully grown) were feeding in some numbers on 
small plants of Viburnum lantana L. A specimen of the large predace- 
ous fly Asilws crabroniformis L. was taken. 

After lunch some of the party visited the old bomb crater in which 
many unusual plants were still growing. Several of these were not 
native and others were formerly unknown in the area. The place had 
become well known to botanists and had received attention by the press. 
There had been much speculation as to how the plants had got there 
but no really satisfactory explanation was forthcoming. The possibility 
of a practical joke could not be excluded. 

Beetles were plentiful and included Cryptocephalus bilineatus L. and 
ab. armeniacus Fald., sparingly on Ladies’ Bedstraw ; Sermylassa halen- 
sis L., by general sweeping; Cassida vibex L., on mixed herbage; Apion 
viciae Payk.; A. carduworum Kirby; A. atomarium Kirby; A. pisi F.; 
A. flavipes Payk.; Cewthorhynchidius horridus Panz., one specimen 
swept from thistle; Otiorrhynchus clavipes Bonsd.; Ditoma crenata F. 
and Scaphidium quadrimaculatum Oliv. 

The following is a full list of Hemiptera taken :—Sehirus bicolor Ls 
Eurygaster maura L. (abundant in grass on hillside), Stollia fabricii 
Kirk., Palomena prasina L., Dolycoris baccarum L., Acanthosoma hae- 
morrhoidale L., Gonocerus acuteangulatus Goeze (on hawthorn, with one 
nymph), Rhopalus subrufus Gmelin, Stygnocoris rusticus Fall., S. pedes- 
tris Fall., Scolopostethus affinis Schill., S. thomsoni Reut., Nabis rugo- 
sus L., N. lativentris Boh., N. apterus F. (including a macropterous 
female), Phytocoris longipennis Flor, Adelphocoris lineolatus Goeze, 
Iygus pabulinus L. (on tansy), Charagochilus gyllenhali Fall., Steno- 
dema holsatum F., Dicyphus annulatus Wolff, Globiceps favomaculatus 
F. (brachypterous female), Orthocephalus mutabilis Fall. (a female from 
tansy), Megalocoleus pilosus Schr. (abundant on tansy), Plagiognathus 
albipennis Fall. (from tansy). 

Tea was taken at The Watermill Road House on the Reigate road. 


OXSHOTT—2nd September 1950. 
Leader, Mr. S. Waxety. 


In spite of adverse weather reports, this was a very enjoyable meet- 
ing, without rain, and with bright sunshine for most of the day. 

On the sandy slope near the station larvae of Lycophotia varia Vill. 
(strigula Thnb.) were found in numbers by searching at base of heather 
stems, together with a few Anarta myrtilli L. Other larvae taken were 
Cosymbia albipunctata Hufn. (pendularia auctt. nec Clerck), which was 
common on birch, and a single full-fed Sarrothripus revayana Scop. 

In the region of the Black Pond the dragonfly Sympetrum scoticum 
Leach (danae Sulzer) was very common, flying over and settling on the 
heather in the sunshine. A few specimens of Crambus hamellus Thunb. 
were netted, and the local Hudoria truncicolella Staint. was not uncom- 
mon on the large pine trunks. 


—_ 
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Once again larvae of Myelois neophanes Durrant has turned up in 
numbers in this district. This very local species feeds internally on 
Daldinia concentrica Ces. and de Nat.—a peculiar rounded black fungus 
to be found here on dead birch trunks and branches. 


The most exciting find was a number of galls on Hpilobium angusti- 
folium L. (Rosebay). Unfortunately all but one of these galls were un- 
tenanted. They were caused by the larvae of Mompha nodicolella Fuchs 
—a species of which only three examples have been recorded in this 
country. These were taken at Westerham, Kent, in 1915 (Proc. South 
London Entom. and Nat. Hist. Society, 1944-45: 83, where the gall is 
figured). One moth was subsequently reared. The larva bores a small 
hole in the gali when full fed and pupates in debris on the ground, so 
that only those galls without holes contain larvae. It is to be hoped that 
more will be found next year at an earlier date, so that the occurrence 
of this species can be verified. 


Following is a list of other species taken at this meeting :—Hemi- 
ptera—Palomena prasina L., Dolycoris baccarum L., Eurydema olera- 
ceum L., Elasmostethus interstinctus L., Elasmucha grisea L., Picro- 
merus bidens L., Eysarcoris punctatus L., Ischnocoris angustulus Boh., 
Cymus claviculus Fall., Kleidocerys resedae Panz., K. ericae Horv., 
Stygnocoris pedestris Fall., Scolopostethus decoratus Hahn, Coranus 
subapterus Deg., Nabis ferus L., N. favomarginatus Scholtz, N. rugosus” 
L., N. ericetorwm Scholtz, N. lativentris Boh., N. major Costa, Acom- 
pocoris pygmaeus Fall., Megacoelum beckert Fieb., Lygus pabulinus L., 
L. contaminatus Fall., L. pratensis L., L. viridis Fall., Stenodema cal- 
carata Fall., Orthotylus bilineatus Fall., O. ericetorum Fall., Capsus 
meriopterus Scop., Microvelia reticulata Burm., Naeogeus ruficeps 
Thom., Graphocephala coccmea Fors., Deltocephalus maculiceps Boh., 
Grypotes puncticollis H.-S. 

Coleoptera—Amara imfima Dufts., Calathus erratus C. R. Sahl., 
Dromius quadrinotatus Panz., Philonthus cognatus Steph. (fuscipennis 
Mann. nec Block), Tachyporus transversalis Grav., Cordalia obscura 
Grav., Coccinella hieroglyphica L., Anthicus tobias Marseul, Zeugophora 
subspinosa F., Curculio rubidus Gyll., Phytonomus arator L., P. posti- 
cus Gyll., Orchestes stigma Germ. 

Fungi were fairly plentiful and one member collected enough of the 
commoner bolets to make a meal. 


ASH VALE—10th September 1950. 
Leader, Mr. E. Wi. Cuassey. 


Five members attended. It was a dull morning and this must have 
affected the attendance—but those who did turn up were rewarded 
later by a beautiful day. 

The day was mainly spent beating for larvae and many species were 
taken, including:—Smerinthus ocellatus L., Cerura vinula L., €. fur- 
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cula Clerck, Pheosia gnoma Fab., Notodonta dromedarius L., N. ziczac 
L., Pterostoma palpina L., Lophopteryx capucina L., Phalera bucephala 
L., Clostera curtula L., C. pigra Hutn., Drepana falcataria L., D. 
lacertinaria L., Orgyia antiqua L., Euproctis similis Fuessl., Lasio- 
campa quercus L., Arctia caja L., Apatele leporina L., A. tridens Schitt., 
A. rumicis L., A. megacephala Fabr., Colocasia coryli L., Sarrothripus 
revayana Scop., Anarta myrtilli L., Hadena serena Fab., Ceramica pisi 
L., Cosymbia albipunctata Hutn. (pendularia auctt. nec Clerck), Biston 
betularia L., Selenia bilunaria Esp., Hipparchus papilionaria L. 

A number of the common Butterflies were seen. Among the Dragon- 
flles were noted:—Anax imperator Leach, Cordulegaster boltonii Don. 
and Aeshna mixta Latr. 

Forty-nine species of terrestrial Heteroptera were taken or noted. 
The more interesting were the following:—Aelia acuminata L. (three 
imagines and a last instar nymph in long grass), Hurydema oleracewm 
L. (one only, in rank mixed herbage), Coreus marginatus L., Ceraleptus 
lividus Stein (one found in late evening beneath Calluna vulgaris (L.) 
Hull, Alydus calearatus L. (swept from scrubby grass on sand), Neides 
tipuwlarius L. (one found beneath Calluna vulgaris), Ischnodemus sabu- 
leti Fall. (Macropterous form, from under Calluna vulgaris), Rhypuro- 
chromus pint L. (very common beneath Calluna and Erica), Trapezo- 
notus arenarius L., Coranus subapterus Deg. (including a pair in cop. 
of which the female is almost completely macropterous), Nabis lati- 
ventris Boh. (including a macropterous female), N. apterus F. (includ- 
ing a macropterous female), Pantilius tunicatus F. (on birch but con- 
fined to very few individual trees—nymphs of last two instars also pre- 
sent), Mlegacoelum beckeri Fieb. (one on pine). 


BENFLEET—17th September 1950. 
Leader, Mr. C. H. Harps. 


Five members and one visitor attended. When the party arrived at 
Benfleet a full S.W. gale was blowing. This made beating impossible 
so it was decided to concentrate on searching. The party worked along 
the sea wall separating Benfleet from Pitsea Marshes and over part of 
the marshes. 

The only lepidopterous larvae found were those of Cucullia asteris 
Schiff. in numbers on sea aster and Kuchloris smaragdaria F. in fair 
numbers on sea wormwood. One Vanessa cardui L. was noted flying. 

The following Coleoptera, etc., were taken:—Coleoptera: Bembi- 
dion minimum F., Amara convexiuscula Marsh., Demetrias (= Riso- 
philus) wmperialis Germ., D. atricapillus L., Oxytelus sculpturatus 
Grav., Acrolocha sulcula Steph. (striata Fowler nec Grav.), Medon pro- 
pinquus Bris., Xantholinus fracticornis Miill. (punctulatus Payk. nec 
Goeze), Leptacinus pusillus Steph. (linearis Grav. nec Oliv.), Micraspis 
sedecimpunctata L., Pria dulcamarae Scop., Olibrus aeneus F., O. corti- 
calis Panz., Cassida rubiginosa Miill., Xylophilus ponulneus Creutz., 
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Aphodius contaminatus Herbst, Apion malvae F., A. radiolus Marsh. 
Hemiptera Heteroptera: Legnotus limbosus Geoff., Lygus pratensis L., 
Tingis cardwi L. Orthoptera: Conocephalus dorsalis Latr. 


PETT’S WOOD—24th September 1950. 
Leader, Mr. R. F. Haynes. 


From Bromley South Station the party went by bus to Southborough, 
whence after about % mile the collecting ground was reached. The local- 
ity in question is not part of Pett’s Wood proper. It is situated some 
2 miles South-West. The collecting erggnd consists of three extensive 
fields bordered on each side by dense oak*woods. In the fields, birches, 
oaks and sallows grow extensively, interspersed by hawthorns, sloes and 
rose bushes. 

The vegetation had been drenched by heavy rain in the morning and 
conditions were very unfavourable for larva beating. The party made 
the best of things but larvae were extremely scarce. Birch trees gave 
Lophopteryx capucina L., Pheosia gnoma ¥F., Drepana faleataria L., 
and other very common species. Larvae of Lomaspilis marginata L. 
were beaten from sallow and the oaks yielded a few larvae of Bena 
prasinana L. and Cosymbia punctaria L., but the weather conditions 
made serious work impossible. 


ONGAR PARK WOOD—20th September 1950. 
Leader, Mr. F. D. Buck. 


This meeting was abandoned owing to torrential rain. 


RANMORE—15th October 1950. 
Leaders, Messrs. W. J. Finnigan and W. H. Spreapsury. 


The party of 28 worked the beechwoods along the slopes of the valley 
from Tanner’s Hatch to Ranmore Post Office. The meeting was in- 
tended primarily for the study of fungi but several entomologists at- 
tended and had a successful day. 

The most noteworthy Lepidoptera were two larvae of Stauropus fagi 
L., one obtained by beating, the other by searching. As in previous 
years larvae of Colocasia coryli L. were plentiful on the beeches, along 
with Drepana cultraria F., Cosymbia trilinearia Bkh. and Bena prasi- 
nana L. Less plentiful were Lophopteryx capucina L. and Dasychira 
pudibunda L. The oaks yielded Drepana binaria Hufn. and Pseudoips 
bicolorana Fuess. 

The coleopterists searched puff-balls (Lycoperdon pyriforme Schaett.) 
for the beetle Lycoperdina bovistae F. They found severa] but their 
distribution was extremely restricted. On the other hand Pocadius fer- 
rugineus F. was nearly always plentiful in the puff-balls. Hnnearthron 
cornutum Gyll. was taken in various fungi. Other Coleoptera taken 
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included Stenolophus teutonus Schr., Neuraphes clongatulus Miul.., 
Metopsia (Phloeolium) clypeatum Miill., Olophrum picewm Gyll., Agari- 
cochara latissima Steph., Bythinus curtisi Leach, Trachys pumila Il. 
and Sciaphilus asperatus Bonsd. 

Heteroptera reported were Peritrechus geniculatus Hahn, Nabis 
major Costa, Lygus cervinus H.-S., Podops inuncta F., Palomena 
prasina L. and Metatropis rufescens H.-S. The last-named was beaten 
from oak: its foodplant is Enchanter’s Nightshade. 

The following is a list of Homoptera:—Erythroneura ribauti Oss., 
i. angusta Leth., Zyginidia scutellaris H.-S., Typhlocyba cruenta 
H.-S., Huscelis plebejus Vall. and H. lineolatus Brullé, 

Several species of fern were seen including Lady-fern and Broad- 
leaved Buckler fern. 

ungi were not in spectacular abundance but in all nearly 80 species 
were found. Hydnuwm repahdum LL. was gathered for eating, but was 
voted not very good. Perhaps it was a little too old. The very good 
edible species Clitocybe nebularis (Batsch.) Fr. was plentiful but too 
stale for the pot. The following is a list:—Amanitopsis fulva (Grev.) 
Rea, Armillaria mellea (Vahl.) Fr., A. mucida (Schrad.) Fr., Tricho- 
loma lascivum (Ir.) Gillet, 7’. atro-squamosum (Chev.) Sacc., 7. vir- 
gatum, T. nudum Fr., T. personatum Fr., Clitocybe nebularis (Batsch.) 
Fr., C. infundibuliformis (Schaeff.) Fr., O. phyllophila Fr., C. flaccida 
(Sow.) I'r., Laccaria laccata (Scop.) Cke. L. amethystina (Vaill.) Cke., 
Mycena pura (Pers.) Fr., M. polygramma (Bull.) Fr., M. inclinata Fr., 
M. galericulata (Scop.) Fr., Collybia radicata (Rehl) Berk., C. buty- 
racea (Bull.) Vr., Marasmius peronatus (Bolt.) Fr., Hygrophorus 
eburneus (Bull.) Fr., H. puniceus Fr., Lactarius vietus Fr., L. blennius 
Fr., L. flecuosus Fr., L. subduleis (Pers.) Fr., Russula nigricans Fr., 
hk. cyanoxantha (Schaeff.) Fr., R. emetica (Schaeff.) Fr., R. atro- 
purpurea Kromb., R. ochroleuca Fr., Panus torulosus (Pers.) Fr., P. 
stipticus (Bull.) Fr., Schizophyllum commune Fr., Craterellus cornu- 
copioides (Linn.) Fr., Hebeloma fastibile (Pers.) Fr., Inocybe geophylla 
(Sow.) Fr., Entoloma nidoroswm Fr., Pluteus cervinus (Schaeft) Fr., 
Pholiota mutabilis (Schaeff.) Fr., Crepidotus mollis (Schaeff.) Fr., 
Hypholoma fasciculare (Huds.) Fr., Panaeolus campanulatus (Linn.) F., 
Psathyrella dissemmata (Pers.) Fr., Coprinus atramentarius (Bull.) Fr., 
UV. micaceus (Bull.) Fr., C. plicatilis (Curt.) Fr., Boletus tridentinus 
Bres., B. chrysenteron (Bull.) Fr., Polyporus adustus Fr., P. betulinus 
Fr., P. caesius Fr., Polystictus versicolor Vr., Trametes rubescens Fr., 
Fomes annosus Cke., F. fomentarius Karst., Sterewm hirsutum Pers., 
Merulius tremellosus Schrad., Hydnum repandum Linn., Clavaria 
cinerea Pers., C. fusiformis Sow., Phallus impudicus Pers., Lycoperdon 
echinatum Pers., DL. gemmatum Batsch., DL. pyriforme Schaeff., 
ITelvella crispa Fr., Xylaria hypoxylon Grev., X. polymorpha Grev., 
Daldinia concentrica Ces. and De Nat., Rhytisma acerinum Fr., Coryne 
sarcoides Jacq., and Poria radula (Pers.) Fr. and the Mycetozoan 
Lycogala epidendrum Fr. 
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TRANSACTIONS. 


THE EARLY STAGES OF ODONATA. 
By A. EK. Garpner, F.R.E.S. 
Read 8th February 1950. 


Dragonflies are familiar to everyone, yet despite their many attrac- 
tions these handsome insects are neglected by the majority of entomo- 
logists. This fact becomes only too apparent when the early stages are 
considered, and of the few British species which have been successfully 
bred from the egg to the perfect insect, only one or two species have had 
their successive stages described in detail. 

Since my paper deals with the early stages, I cannot give a detailed 
description of the perfect insects, but for the benefit of those not well 
acquainted with the Odonata a few facts will no doubt be of interest. 

We have in the British Isles 43 different species, and one geographical 
subspecies. Some are widely distributed, but the majority are found 
in the Southern Counties where several are very localised, and several 
infrequent immigrants. Two species are confined to Norfolk, and three 
to Scotland. Dragonflies are essentially sun-loving insects, aerial in 
habit, predacious, capturing and often devouring their prey whilst in 
flight. Many skim over the still waters in tireless flight, whilst the 
larger species are exceedingly swift on the wing, and can perform some 
amazing aerobatics, even to flying backwards for a short distance. 

The British Odonata are clearly divided into two Sub-Orders, the 
Anisoptera comprising 26 species, and the Zygoptera 17 species. 

The Anisoptera, popularly known as Dragon-flies, are generally the 
larger and stouter insects, and in the imagines the large compound eyes 
meet, or nearly meet mid-dorsally. The males possess two superior and 
one inferior anal appendage, the latter situated above the anus. The 
hindwings are broader than the forewings at the base, and the charac- 
teristic resting attitude is with the wings outspread and slightly de- 
pressed. The nymphs carry out respiration by means of rectal gills, and 
are therefore flattened ventrally, and stouter bodied than those of the 
Zygoptera, Water is drawn in through the anal appendages and bathes 
a complicated structure of plates and gills on the hind-gut, known as 
the branchial basket. After the air has been absorbed and distributed 
by means of the tracheae, the anal appendages are opened and the water 
expelled. Normally a large amount is taken in and expelled gradually, 
but by ejecting it forcibly the nymphs are able to jet-propel themselves 
along at a quite considerable speed. Generally the nymphs of the Ani- 
soptera are drab in colour, those of Gomphus vulgatissimus L., and Cor- 
dulegaster boltonw Don., burrow in the mud and silt of running streams, 
whilst many of the Libellulidae sprawl amongst the bottom debris of 
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ponds, often becoming thickly encrusted with Vorticella and Oedogonium 
which help to conceal the nymphs perfectly. The Aeshnidae are more 
active, the nymphs climbing about the weeds and submerged roots in 
search of their prey. 

In the case of the Zygoptera or Damsel-flies the imagines are dainty 
little insects with generally a weak flight. The rather button-like eyes 
are set widely apart, and the fore and hindwings are similar, with nar- 
row bases. The males possess a pair of superior and a pair of inferior 
anal appendages, the latter situated below the anus. The wings are 
held folded over the back when at rest, with the exception of the Lesti- 
dae, in which family they are held partially open. The nymphs are 
generally long and slender, respiration being carried out by means of 
three external leaf-like caudal gills, which are well supplied with 
tracheae. Should these organs be lost through an accident the insects 
appear to suffer little or no discomfort whilst new ones are being regen- 
erated. Probably oxygen can be absorbed directly through the skin. By 
holding the legs close to their sides, and moving the body and gills vio- 
lently from side to side the nymphs are capable of moving at a fair 
speed when necessary. Most of their time, however, is spent climbing 
about the weeds, where in many cases their green colouration serves to 
make them inconspicuous to prey, and enemies alike. 


One unique structure which the nymphs of both Sub-Orders have in 
common, is the ‘‘mask’’, a modification of the labium or lower lip. This 
is hinged, and normally lies folded back between the legs, then forwards 
masking the lower portion of the face. The labial palpi are modified to 
form lateral lobes, each of which is furnished with a strong movable hook. 
In numerous species the lateral lobes and mentum are armed with setae, 
which no doubt assist in holding the prey, and certainly help the Odon- 
atist in the identification of his specimens. When the nymph has its 
prey within range the mask is shot forward by means of powerful 
extensor muscles, and at the same time the extensors of the palps throw 
the lateral lobes widely apart. The movable hooks are extended by the 
elasticity of their ligaments being momentarily overcome by blood pres- 
sure caused by the contraction of the diaphragm in the abdomen. The 
pressure is quickly relaxed, and the hooks spring back, impaling the 
body of the hapless victim. The mask is then withdrawn bringing the 
prey within reach of the mandibles. The whole operation is carried out 
with lightning rapidity, the structure being admirably suited for its 
fiendish task. 

No description of the life-history of the Odonata would be complete 
without reference to the reproductive system, which is another unique 
feature in the Animal Kingdom. The male imagines have the genital 
pore situated on the ventral surface of the 9th abdominal sternite com- 
municating with the testes, and sperm duct. In addition to this there 
is a purely external structure occupying a depression beneath the 2nd, 
and the anterior portion of the 3rd abdominal sternite, this is known 
as the ‘‘ accessory genitalia.’’ In the Anisoptera this consists essen- 
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tially of a three-jointed penis, supplied with muscles, nerves, and 
tracheae, a vesicle for the storage of the sperms, and a complicated 
structure for guiding and holding the female organ in place during 
copulation. In the Zygoptera the penis is not distinctly jointed, and 
the structure is generally simpler. The males when mature cur] their 
abdomen round, and transfer the little sperm capsules from the genital 
pore to the accessory genitalia. I have seen Aeshna juncea L. accom- 
plish this whilst hovering over a boggy pool, and several Damsel-flies 
whilst at rest on reeds. 

The females make away from the water on emerging, but when 
hardened and matured they return, where they are eagerly sought for 
by the males. With our two largest Damsel-flies, Agrion splendens 
Harris, and A. virgo L., which are both dimorphic, I have seen the 
males exhibiting a form of courtship display, settling in front of the 
females, raising and lowering their gloriously coloured wings several 
times before attempting to grasp the more sombrely coloured female. 
In the Anisoptera the female is grasped by the superior appendages 
of the male being engaged between her prothorax and head, pressing 
against the latter, whilst the inferior appendage of the male is pressed 
downwards on the head. In the Zygoptera, in those species in which 
the male inferior appendages are long enough they press forwards 
against the head of the female, but in many species they are short 
and are pressed downwards on the hind lobe of the pronotum, aided by 
various devices of sculpture, whilst the superior appendages press on it 
from behind. Since the pairs must be held firmly during pairing, and 
because the structure of the male appendages, and the sculpture of the 
pronotum of the female varies with the species, hybrids are, if not im- 
possible, rather improbable. 

Copulation takes place by the female (held by the male) curling her 
abdomen underneath that of the male, and bringing her genitalia in 
contact with the accessory genitalia of the male. Pairing may take 
place on the ground, amongst the vegetation bordering the water, or 
in trees according to the habits of the various species. After pairing, 
the Anisoptera release the females to lay in solitude, with the excep- 
tion of the genus Sympetrum, the males of which continue to hold the 
females, the pairs flying ‘‘ tandem-fashion ” over the surface of the 
rushy shallows, dipping frequently for the female to wash off her eggs. 
Both the Agrion species release the females, but the rest of our Damsel- 
flies generally continue to hold the females during oviposition. All the 
species of this Sub-order have well-developed ovipositors and place their 
eggs in the tissues of floating or submerged water plants. The Lestes 
species prefer reeds or rushes, commencing to lay above the water-level 
and continue downwards until the female is completely submerged. We 
are told that in such cases the males assist the females to regain the 
surface, but in captivity I have had unattended females of Lestes sponsa 
Hansemann, and Coenagrion pulchellum Van der Linden, which have 
been able to regain the surface without difficulty. 
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In the Anisoptera, only the Aeshnidae have well-developed oviposi- 
tors, the members of this group placing their eggs in the tissues of 
water plants, submerged tree trunks, floating trash, and moss growing 
in the vicinity of the water. A. mizta Latreille places her eggs in the 
leaves of dead sedges, arranging them in a neat, even, double row of 
punctures. The ovipositor of the large black and yellow Cordulegaster 
boltonit Donovan has the terebra hypertrophied, forming a long and 
hard organ by means of which the eggs are thrust into the mud and 
shingle of running streams. The Gomphidae and Libellulidae which 
possess only rudimentary ovipositors, drop their eggs loosely into the 
water. These species have eggs generally of an elliptical or round 
shape. When first deposited they are pale in colour and covered with 
a gelatinous envelope which serves to protect them from exposure to 
the air and anchors them to the debris on which they fall. After 
twenty-four hours their colour turns to reddish-brown. In contrast, 
eggs inserted into the tissues of plants by females possessing complete 
ovipositors are slender, elongated, and paler in colour. The time of 
hatching varies considerably, not only with the different species, but 
with individual species according to the time of the year they are de- 
posited, and the all-important water temperature. Eggs of Sympet- 
rum sanguineum Miiller laid early in August hatch in three weeks, 
but those laid during the late autumn I have had over-winter, and 
not produce the pronymph until the spring. Eggs laid both above and 
below the water are subject to attacks by minute parasitic Hymenop- 


tera, which swim under the water by means of their wings. 

The embryo can be made out some time before hatching, and a few 
days prior to this the heart begins to beat, irregularly at first, at about 
30 beats per minute, then becoming more regular and increasing to 80 
beats per minute. A large vesicle forms between the head and the 
pedicel of the egg, and appears to be filled with blood, and shortly be- 
fore hatching a peculiar pulsating organ known as the ‘‘cephalic heart”’ 
appears in the head, which soon increases in size. The resulting pres- 
sure is the cause of the egg-shell rupturing. 

The newly hatched insect is known as the pronymph:;; it is a helpless 
creature, only capable of slight movement, and with the labium not cap- 
able of functioning. This stage is extremely brief, lasting only a few 
seconds in Anaz (Tillyard), two or three minutes in Coenagrion (Balfour- 
Browne), and thirty minutes in Sympetrum. striolatwm Charpentier, 
which I observed. As soon as the free nymph emerges (2nd instar) the 
antennae, mask, and legs assume their natural positions, and the tiny 
spider-like insects start their quest for prey, which may well consist of a 
more unfortunate brother or sister! 

The number of instars varies, not only with different species, but 
with members of the same brood of a given species, some may reach 
maturity in ten instars, whilst others require several extra moults. 
Even if kept under exactly similar conditions some specimens always 
make more rapid progress, consequently the less advanced insects often 
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spend an extra winter in the nymphal state, and no doubt this splitting 
of one brood into two groups exists under natural conditions although 
difficult to prove. 

At each successive instar the number of facets increase in the com- 
pound eyes, but it is not until the last few instars that the ocelli appear. 
The increase in the number of joints of the antennae varies with the 
different species, but appears to be constant for members of one group. 
The results from some breeding experiments are tabulated below : — 


Tntars. Proynmph as 1. y SS “4 @ 7 8 eh al. all> aly 
Sympetrum striolatum ...|3 38 4 5 6 6 %7 7 @ TW 

S. sanguinewm Soe eae 5. iG Gre tien dee 

S. fonscolombiu Se ee Oy ee OUe Om ny cuiee ogee a tics 
Tnbellula depressa Be OB. Sk Gi GO ee 
L. quadrimaculata SB dl GS GS a ths 
Cordulia aenea Soe Pato OMe hi ei, wl meie nae 
Aeshna miata ee Ome Ae Ov OF Olen foes ie 
Goenagrion pulchellum ....|3 4, 5 5 6 6 6 6 6 7 
Pyrrhosoma nymphula oa Ae On Ge) 10) mee COW dan alin 
Lestes dryas Be ee esta Oe 7 toma) a oie maths 


Number of Segments of the Antennae. 


*Denotes the total numbers when bred through to the imagines. 


As the nymphs grow the movable hook of the mask is strengthened, 
and in setigerous forms, additional setae are added to the mentum and 
lateral lobes at each instar. Perhaps the most important changes in the 
nymph are in the development of the wings. For the first few instars 
the thoracic seoments show no sign of wing development, but from the 
Ath or 5th instar the pleural ridges thicken. In the following instar, 
tiny wing-buds appear, growing backwards from the pleural ridges. 
Later these buds become triangular flaps, and the pleural ridges take 
up an oblique position. The hindwings overlap the fore, and the meso- 
pleurae grow forward until they meet. 


At the 4th or 5th instar the cercoids appear, these are small pointed 
structures lying above the cerci, on either side of the appendix dorsalis. 
From the cercoids the superior appendages of the male imago, and the 
anal appendages of the female develop. The tarsi are at first simple 
but later become three-jointed, excepting in the Gomphinae which have 
the pro- and meso-tarsi two-jointed. The mesostigmata are not promin- 
ent until the last few instars of the nymph and do not appear to func- 
tion until the penultimate instar. At this stage many species climh 
half out of the water, especially at night, and breathe air directly. 

The caudal gills of the Zygoptera. are at first slender and clothed in 
long hairs, but gradually come to assume the form of the lamellar gill, 
and their characteristic shape by about the 8th instar. 

As the result of breeding nearly twenty of our British Odonata from 
the egg I have found that the nymphs of several species start life 
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adorned with grotesque horn-like outgrowths on the head. Brachytron 
pratense Miiller has a pointed outgrowth projecting below the eyes on 
the lateral surface of the postocular lobes, these become absorbed by the 
9th instar. Aeshna grandis L. has outgrowths similar to pratense, ter- 
minating in five claws, and a very swollen vertex. A. juncea L. has no 
outgrowths on the postocular lobes but the vertex is swollen, raised, and 
cleft in the centre. The young nymphs of Cordulia aenea L. have two 
tubercles on the dorsal surface of the head directed downwards which 
are absorbed by the 7th instar. 

When ready to disclose the imago, the nymph becomes tense and 
swollen, and the wing-sheaths sub-erect. The nymphs of some species 
crawl out of the water up a convenient reed stem, whilst others crawl 
out on the shelving water-side, and often travel a considerable distance. 
When a suitable position has been selected the tarsal claws are firmly 
fixed to the chosen support, the nymph skin splits along the median 
line of the thorax, and across the head, and the perfect insect emerges. 
At first it is soft and helpless and some time may elapse before the 
teneral stage is over and the full coloration is assumed. Many species, 
especially the larger ones, undergo the transformation during the night, 
a precaution which no doubt saves them from being devoured by birds. 

Dragonfly nymphs when young feed readily on Protozoa, and later 
on Water-fleas and other small Crustacea. When large enough they 
devour the larvae of mosquitoes, worms, and the large species tadpoles 
and small fish. The more active species stalk and eat one another, a 
habit which is not shared to the same extent by such species as Orthet- 
rum cancellatum L. and Libellula depressa 1., which are sluggish and 
spend much of their time lurking in the mud or bottom debris. 

They are not without their enemies, being attacked by many species 
of predatory insects, whilst fish, especially bottom feeders such as carp 
and tench no doubt account for many nymphs. The nymphs chief de- 
fence is concealment, but if a leg or caudal gill is seized it can be cast 
off by means of the breaking-joint at the base of the organ. Despite 
the fact that in their early stages Dragonflies are not so attractive as 
the active and beautiful imagines, these notes will I hope show that 
they have many interesting habits and will well repay closer study. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE V. 


1 Aeshna juncea (Linn.). Male transferring sperm-capsules to the accessory 
genitalia whilst in flight. 


2. Male and female pairing. 


Proc. S.L.E. & NWS., 1950-51. PGA ave 


A. FE. Gardner del. 


Approx. natural size. 


PLATE VI. 
3. Sympetrum striolatum (Charp.). Feinale ovipositing whilst held by the male. 
4. Lestes sponsa (Hanse.). Female inserting eggs in a reed under water whilst 


held by the male. 
5. Lateral view of the ovipositor of Lestes dryas Kirby. 


Proc. S.L:E. & N.H.S., 50-51. PEALE Vik 


A. E. Gardner ccl 


Figs 3 and 4, slightly enlarged. Fig. 95, greatly enlarged. 


PLATE VII. 

A. Ege of Sympetrum striolatum (Charp.) shortly before the emergence of the 
pronymph. 

B. Pronymph emerging. 

C. Pronymph (1st instar). 

D Pronymph 10 minutes after emergence. 


KE Nymph (2nd instar) affer emergence from the pronymphal skin. 


Proc. S.L.h. & N.HS.,W950-51. PLATE VII. 


A. FE. Gardner det. 


Greatly enlarged. 


PLATE VIIL. 


6. Lateral view of the ovipositor of Cordulegaster boltonii (Donov.). 
7. Egg of ditto. (Not to same scale). 

8. Lateral view of the female genitalia of Sympetrum striolatum (Charp.). 
9 Eee of ditto. (Not to same scale). 

10. Ege of Sympetrum sanguineum (Miller). 

11. Eee of Cordulia aenea (Linn.). 

12. Ege of Libellula depressa Linn. 

13. Eee of Aeshna cyanea (Muller). 

14. Egg of Aeshna mixta Latr. 

15. Ege of Lesles sponsa (Hanse.). 

16. Ege of Coenagrion mercuriale (Charp.). 

17. Ege of Coenagrion pulchellum (Van der Lind.). 


18. Eee of Erythromma najas (Hanse.). 


Proc. S.LE. & N.HIS.,9s50-oL. PEATE Vee: 


A. E. Gardner del. 


Figs. 6 and 8 greatly enlarged but not to same scale as other figures. 


PLATE IX. 


19. 2nd Instar Nyinph of Aeshna grandis (Linn.). 
20. Immature Nymph of Cordulia aenea (Linn.), showing lateral view of head. 


21. 2nd Instar Nymph of Pyrrhosoma nymphula (Sulz.). 


Proc. S.L.H. & N.H.S., 1950-51. PLATE IX. 
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All greatly enlarged. 


PLATE X. 


22. Anax imperator Leach. Ventral view of head showing labial mask retracted. 
23. Lateral view of ditto. 

24. Lateral view showing labial mask extended and holding prey. 

25. Labial mask of Agrion virgo (Linn.). 

26. Labial mask of Lestes sponsa (Hanse.) 

27. Labial mask of Sympetrum striolatum (Charp.). 

28. Labial mask of ditto. 2nd Instar. 

29. Labial mask of Cordulegaster boltonii (Donov.). 


30. Labial mask of Erythromma najas (Hanse.). 


Figures 25 to 30 as seen flattened on a microscope slide. 


Proc. S.L.E. & N.H.S., 1950-51. PLATE X. 
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All greatly enlarged. 
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WORKING OUT AN ENTIRELY NEW LOCALITY (WILTSHIRE). 
By Capt. R. A. Jackson, C.B.E., R.N. 


Read 8th March 1950. 


To settle down in a new county is an event which must come to most 
of us sooner or later in our lives, I suppose, but it presents many pro- 
blems to the field worker. 

In many cases, of course, the locality may be well known entomologi- 
cally, and suppose, for example, one were to make one’s home at Deal 
or Torquay it would be easy to obtain much advance information. When, 
however, your new home is in a locality practically unworked, the posi- 
tion is very different, and it is surprising to find how much one has to 
discover on one’s own. In these remarks therefore I will attempt to 
enumerate many of the little problems that arise, coupled with some 
account of the countryside, and the more interesting species encountered. 

At this point I should record that for thirty years T had lived in 
Hampshire near Bishops Waltham, between Winchester and Ports- 
mouth, nine miles from Southampton and within reasonable distance of 
the New Forest, this being in an area well known to many of our mem- 
bers. 

On leaving the Admiralty, and ceasing active employment, we decided 
that we wanted to live further in the country, for Hampshire is rapidly 
becoming over-populated, and either Wiltshire or Dorset seemed to meet 
our requirements. The problem of course was to find a house, and what 
a number of fruitless journeys we had, but eventually we found what we 
wanted, in the Wylie valley, at the little village of Codford St. Mary, 
fourteen miles from Salisbury and eight from Warminster. 

Now of course Salisbury is well known to many collectors; are not 
Camp Hill, Homington Down, and the Devizes road the scenes of an 
annual pilerimage? But curiously enough none of the Salisbury collec- 
tors come far westward, but tend to work south and east towards the 
Hampshire border. Westwards I know of no collectors, until one comes 
to Trowbridge, eighteen miles distant, which houses our member, Mr. 
Weddell, whilst at Frome in Somerset there is another well known col- 
lector, although I have not yet made his acquaintance. You will see, 
therefore, that T was virtually breaking maiden soil, and further, look- 
ing through South shows how few references there are to Wiltshire at 
all. The entomological society of Marlborough College has compiled a 
local list for the north of the county, but nothing has been published for 
my own new district. 

Our house lies in the valley, looking out across the water meadows, 
while beyond them to the south rise the downs, crowned by the great 
woodlands of Stockton Wood and Great Ridge, which may be familiar 
to those of you motoring to Exeter, for they lie partly alongside the 
main road, about three miles south-west of Wylie. 
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East and west of us run the water meadows, with much growth of 
elm, ash, willows and poplar, whilst to the north rise the downs, reach- 
ing up to the great expanse of Salisbury Plain, nearly all of which is now 
under the plough, except where the downs are too steep to make cultiva- 
tion practicable. 

We arrived at Codford in August 1948, that wet August when the 
corn lay in its stooks for week after week, and it seemed as if the har- 
vest would never be gathered. 

My first act was to obtain permission to collect over the farm to the 
north, close to us, covering an area of about 2000 acres, and then with 
autumn coming on to look for sugaring localities and ivy. 

Close at hand by the Wylie is a nice grove of lime and beech, and 
here I commenced operations, my first sugaring being on August 30th. 
Apart from Amathes xanthographa and A. c-nigrum little came to sugar, 
but swarms of Tholera popularis (both ¢ and 9) came to my lamp, which 
I heard afterwards caused some consternation and a certain amount of 
fear to villagers making their way home, as they were quite unaccus- 
tomed to such goings on! There was no interference by ‘‘the law’’, how- 
ever, as we do not keep a policeman in our village! 

After a spell of bad weather, I sugared twigs again on September 6th 
and took the first Tileacea citrago, to be joined next evening by T. 
aurago, and the night after that by Cirrhia gilwago. 

It was about this time that T was suddenly hailed by the keeper, and 
asked my business, and told to keep out in future! Luckily we had 
further conversation, and it turned out that before coming to Wiltshire 
he had been second keeper at Longwood in Hampshire. As T used to 
shoot on the next estate we soon became firm friends, and he said IT 
could do as IT liked! 

This, however, brings me to my first point, which is that one should 
obtain permission from the Agent for all large properties, and verbally 
from the farmer for smaller properties before collecting over their 
land. 

The big wood, Great Ridge, forms part of the Fonthill estate bhe- 
longing to Major Morrison, the member for Salisbury. J had a de- 
lightful letter from his Agent in which he wrote, ‘‘ I am told that it 
is an excellent spot for a rare form of Red Admiral which responds to 
raw beef. No doubt you will know considerably more about this mat- 
ter than I.” 

As you can imagine, this put me on the qui vive to search for likely 
sallows during the winter, and it is surprising how difficult it is to 
find them in big woodland, when searching for the first time. 


To continue with the autumn, however, I kept on sugaring twigs, 
and what a messy job it is, and on September 10th single specimens 
of Anchoscelis litura and Amathes glareosa appeared, both quite fresh, 
but after this the weather changed, an anti-cyclone set in, the nights 
were clear and chilly, and IT saw very little more at sugar. 
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In the meantime I had found a good deal of nice ivy, which was 1n 
lovely flower, but it produced practically nothing. A few Agrochola 
lota, macilenta and circellaris were about, but even A. lychmdis was a 
rarity. 

My next hope was to turn up Ptilophora plumigera, which if pre- 
sent would probably be found here on sycamore which is much more 
plentiful than maple. I had marked down several likely spots, but 
could only attract Episema caeruleocephala and Poecilocampa populi 
on November 2nd—an early date. 

Further efforts in 1949 have been equally unsuccessful, but I believe 
it was a bad year for the species both in Kent and Gloucestershire. 

All the time one must be keeping one’s eyes open for good and 
accessible ivy, and it is often the case that one can mark down good 
bushes in the winter, which may pass unnoticed in the summer or earlv 
autumn. 

With active collecting at an end, the newcomer to a district has still 
much to occupy him. He must search for suitable sallow bushes, both 
for ‘‘sallowing ”’ in the spring, and for Apatura iris in the woods, 
and, as I said before, it is strange how difficult it is to find good bushes 
in a large wood in mid-winter. 

You must also explore as much of the open country as possible on 
foot, to find good runs of posts for searching, and the woods for good 
sugaring rides. The clearwings, too, must be kept in mind, and areas 
where tree felling is going on must be inspected. It was the wrong year 
of course, for Aegeria flaviventris, but I kept my eyes open for old galls 
when shooting in the water meadows and withy beds, and am rather 
afraid that it does not occur in this district. 

With the turn of the year, and an early spring after a very mild 
winter, one’s hopes rose, and the first sallow in the valley was in flower 
by February 27th. This was enough, however, to spoil the weather, 
and nearly every night was either wet or cold and clear until the middle 
of April, when it turned very fair and warm by day, but still clear 
and frosty by night. I was unable to look for Nothopteryx polycommata 
until too late, but it must surely occur on the privet on the Downs. 

Trunk and fence hunting had proved quite useless, and it was not 
till the last week in April that day work became at all profitable. On 
the 28rd I turned up Mesotype virgata on the Downs to the south, 
where in a few days Huphydryas aurinia and the commoner spring 
butterflies were to be found in great plenty. At this time I had a long 
walk along the banks of the Wylie, but was quite unable to locate 
Panazia dominula, so common on the Avon, or Plusia chryson, although 
its food plant occurs in profusion. IT cut out one larva of Apamea 
ophiogramma, which emerged in due course. Your President joined 
me on May 3rd, and we had a successful trip next day to Taunton in 
search of Xylomyges conspicillaris. The night before we took our lamps 
to an old birch wood somewhat reminiscent of Aviemore, but we were 
not rewarded by Odontosia carmelita, the object of the search. Three 
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Lampropteryx suffumata came to light, but little else. On the 5th 
it turned cold and wintry, and searching for larvae of Tileacea citrago 
and T. aurago was as unpleasant as it was unsuccessful. Although the 
moths had been so plentiful in the autumn, not a larva was to be seen, 
and I imagine that the continual cold nights had done them much 
harm. Males of Euphydryas aurinia were well out on May 10th, and 
I have found it widely distributed up and down the valley, on both 
sides of the river. The next interesting appearance was that of 
Tysandra bellargus gs, on the 14th, with one Agrotis cinerea of a very 
dull form at light the same evening. It was a bad night, however, the 
only other capture being a fresh ¢ Rusina umbratica (tenebrosa). 
Even if night work was poor, butterflies and day-flying moths were 
very abundant. Parts of the Downs are covered with rock rose and a 
very interesting race of Aricia agestis occurs having a tendency for 
a white outline to develop round the discal spot. We spent many 
pleasant afternoons on these downs, where Procris geryon and Zygaena 
trifolii fly in abundance. The latter is an interesting insect, showing 
a decided tendency for the red to turn to orange (var. intermedia 
Tutt), and it is accompanied by a 6-spotted insect, ?Zygaena hippo- 
crepidis Stephens. All this time I was keeping my eyes open for wych 
elm, as I hoped to find suitable spots for Discoloria blomeri and Abraaxas 
sylvata. Mr. Weddell had been most kind in telling me of the different 
interesting insects occurring in his neighbourhood, and although there 
were not a great many not to be found in Hampshire, blomeri and 
sylvata were amongst them, and I was anxious to turn them up on 
my own doorstep. Here a disappointment awaited me. I found what 
seemed an ideal spot, beech trees and dog’s mercury as resting places, 
and scattered wych elm amongst them—it was not to be, however, for 
the supposed wych elm turned out to be hornbeam, from the collector’s 
point of view a wretched useless tree. 


The appearance of Deilephila porcellus at honeysuckle in the garden 
put me in mind of the campion lovers and I commenced a search for 
Silene inflata, which is so much more attractive than the white cam- 
pion, Lychnis vespertaria. 

At first this was very hard to find, but eventually I discovered two 
good places. One was down in a fold of the downs, the other a long 
stretch along a bridle path at the very top of the downs to the north. 
The first was the easiest to get to, but it often turned cold as the sun 
went down, as pockets do, so after a day or two I stuck to the high patch, 
which was probably very good for me, as it entailed a fast walk of twenty 
minutes up a very steep lane, 22.00 B.S.T. being zero hour. Before the 
campion was well out I had tried sugar and light in the water meadows, 
with the most disappointing results. I chose what appeared a capital 
evening, but on a long sugaring round, only two moths came to the 
posts, although there were plenty of Noctuae on the wing. I netted a 
number of Apamea rurea, some very dark indeed, one Hadena w-latinum, 
and a freshly emerged Orthonama lignata, but this experience at sugar 
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was just an example of what went on up to the middle of August, when 
all of a sudden the situation changed; and posts in the water meadows 
were literally covered in a struggling mass of insects—all common, how- 
ever. 

At campion the first visitors were a very varied series of Apamea 
anceps, to be followed by more Cucullia wmbratica than I had ever seen 
on the wing before. Then came the Dianthoecids, Hadena serena, cucu- 
bali, and lepida, the last scarce and nearly over. I was going down 
to Cornwall at the end of June, but on the night before I left, Poliu 
nitens (advena) was just emerging, and I was able to take a nice shart 
series. Curiously enough Hadena conspersa never appeared at campiou, 
but it may be that I was away from home when it was out, but this was a 
disappointment to me, as I have never met it commonly since I was a 
boy in Kent. 

During most of June I had been working different downs, in ordex 
to turn up Procris globulariae, which I knew occurred elsewhere in the 
county. I saw the first on June 12th and found it widely distributed on 
three downs. As with so many insects, it is desirable to make certain 
that the foodplant is present before wasting time looking for the moth 
itself. 

I was away from home until July llth, and then found that coridon 
time was upon us, and it behoved me to find out where it occurred. This 
is no light task when the whole countryside seems suitable, and next 
year I shall have to be stern with myself, neglect places that I know 
already, and seek out even better colonies, dreaming perhaps of finding 
one in which all the undersides are streaked and all the females syn- 
grapha or fowleri! 

We are unlucky in having but little valerian near at hand, but on 
the one clump we possess I found a very fresh Rhyacia simulans on July 
10th, and I have now divided up this clump, and hope for more success 
another year. 


This calls to mind another point of importance, and that is the need 
to grow or import suitable plants when moving to a new garden. One 
of the most attractive flowers I know is sweet rocket, and thanks to a 
friend [ have a capital lot of young seedlings, which should be very use- 
ful later on. Petunias and tobacco, of course, are well known for the 
hawks, and my tobacco did exceptionally well. Unfortunately it was 
not a year for Herse convolvult, and I believe that the tongues of other 
moths are too short to reach their nectar. I used to watch Macroglossum 
stellatarum trying them in vain, and then moving off in disgust to feed 
at phlox or annual larkspur. Honeysuckle one should always have, and 
wild roots taken from the woods soon provide splendid bushes. 


On my return from Cornwall, I found the campion practically over, 
but its place was taken by the greater knapweed, which was extraordin- 
arily attractive to the Noctuae. The commonest insect was Leucania 
conigera, three or four often visiting one flower. It was present in hun- 
dreds, commoner than I have ever seen it. 
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Later in July and in August sugar and light were tried in the big 
woods, but sugar was absolutely useless. Light attracted a few moths, 
more remarkable for quality than quantity. I had hoped to turn up 
Alcis jubata and Amathes stigmatica, and both obliged, two very dark 
jubata appearing on July 23rd, and a very fresh ¢ stigmatica on the 
26th, to be followed two days later by a single Apamea scolopacina. 

Amongst Geometers, Deileptenia ribeata (abietaria), Perizoma affi- 
nitata and alchemillata may be worth mentioning; the latter insect seems 
to have been much commoner than usual this year in many places. 
Whilst looking at the neglected sugar patches, I noticed that quite a 
number of moths were sitting about on the bracken, attracted by some 
form of honey dew I presume. The majority were Triphaena pronuba, 
but one turned out to be 7’. orbona, a very fresh 2 on July 26th who re- 
fused to lay me any ova. I think these captures prove this wood to possess 
considerable possibilities, but in a season when sugar was useless, and so 
many nights clear and starlit, it is difficult to draw definite conclusions, 


At the end of July the second brood of Lysandra bellargus appeared, 
ds being well out on the 30th, continuing on the wing until the end 
of August. Owing to the drought, some of them were quite tiny, one or 
two being smaller than normal Cupido minimus. 


During the summer I had marked down a huge patch of butter burr 
for examination later, and on my first visit on August 15th I took a worn 
6 of Hydraecia petasitis, and on later visits I took three more, all Qs. 
They are most elusive beasts for they will not visit sugar, and hght has 
little attraction for them. I netted mine at dusk, the time of flight be- 
ing about 21.20 to 21.50 B.S.T. 

In this same area Amathes sexstrigata and Arenostola pygmina were 
also on the wing, but I could not find pygmina at rest. 


At the end of July and early in August I had looked for Oria mus- 
culosa rather half heartedly, and without success, although I know it 
occurs along this valley. In its main localities on the Plain I could 
seldom hit off a reaper at work in oats or wheat, and heard afterwards 
that it had actually emerged in mid-July. I did not try for it at all 
after dark. 


It was in 1944 that I had found it in such amazing numbers, hun- 
dreds in one field, and I fancy that in future it is unlikely to occur in 
such abundance. The introduction of the combine harvester and the 
practice of burning the stubble is likely in my opinion to set a strict 
limit to numbers in the future. The ordinary binder does no harm to 
the moth which passes along the canvas band with the straw and flies 
out the other side, quite unscathed, if a little oily at times, but the 
combine is a very different story. This machine advances with the 
knives in front, seizing everything in its capacious maw, leaving behind 
it great sacks of corn, and ejecting short straw and husks and dust on 
the offside. No moth at rest in the corn could possibly survive. Added 
to this is the modern practice of burning the straw and the stubble in 
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the fields, which must destroy the majority of any ova which may have 
been laid before the time of reaping. 

Two other interesting captures may be noted during August. I irst- 
ly the occurrence of a second brood of Hrynnis tages, and secondly the 
spread of Thymelicus lincola in the county. The first of the latter that 
I took I found in my car half way back from Salisbury, so I cannot give 
its exact locality, but the second occurred between here and Warminster, 
so it is evidently well distributed along the valley. 

And so autumn drew on, the end of August being relieved by Deuter- 
onomos fuscantaria 3, and swarms of both sexes of Tholera popularis 
at light, the females simply enormous. 

Sugaring was much less successful than last year, and the Xanthias 
were extremely scarce, which did not surprise me after the cold spring 
in this valley, and once more lovely ivy was hardly worth visiting. The 
only insect that was commoner than last year was Aporophyla lutulenta, 
which was in some numbers on the downs, producing rather a nice form 
showing a pronounced band on the forewings: a nicer insect than I used 
to take in Hampshire. As regards larvae, | am afraid that I have very 
little to say. I did a little beating for iris in the spring, and was 
astonished that so few larvae of any sort were about. In the autumn the 
story was the same—lI beat a lot of broom one afternoon and got nothing 
at all, and in the oak woods the discovery of a single Bena prasinana in 
the tray was quite an event! So disappointing was it that I gave it up. 


One other insect that should surely occur on our downs is Thera 
juniperata, as there are acres and acres of juniper bushes. I beat for 
larvae in the summer, but only turned up Epithecia sobrinata, and 
in the autumn it was either too wet or too cold to venture out, or it may 
be that the flesh was too weak! 


And so I came to the end of a full season in a new locality, and can 
hardly express what a pleasure and excitement it is to work for a whole 
year over new ground. [| feel that I can hardly wait for the season to 
start again, but as regards the future, I can only feel a certain pessimism 
in view of the amazingly mild weather that persisted so far into January. 


It has certainly been unfortunate that for so much of one’s first 
season sugar and ivy have been a failure, and so many nights have been 
clear and chilly. On the other hand the wonderful summer made day 
work a delight, and | had no cause for complaint at the numbers of 
butterflies on the wing. 


I am afraid much of this paper has been devoted to stating the 
obvious, but it is curious how helpless one feels at first in a new neigh- 
bourhood amongst strangers, where a man with a net is a complete 
novelty. 


I can only say, however, that I have met with nothing but kindness 
from all my neighbours, and my activities seem to have excited real in- 
terest rather than amusement and contempt. Wiltshire folk are indeed 
kind and courteous. 
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FURTHER OBSERVATIONS ON HIBERNATION. 
By Mr. ch Vieni danvas. (sc. 


Read 12th April 1950. 


Nine years ago I had the privilege of reading a paper before this 
Society on the Nature of Hibernation in Lepidoptera. The main 
inferences drawn then were that these insects fall into two groups in 
relation to the method of surviving the winter. They either become 
sluggish with cold or completely inert. The first group—termed ‘‘ Non- 
Hibernators ’’—resumed normal activity with artificial heat. The 
second group—‘‘ True Hibernators ’’—did not respond to heat. Fur- 
ther, it appeared that True Hibernators assumed the state of inertia 
at a definite phase of growth peculiar to the species and that this inertia 
period was probably genetic in nature. 

The war interrupted systematic experiments, and it is only recently 
that I have been able to resume operations, but all results since 1941 
support the earlier deductions. We now have to widen the scope and 
become more precise in terminology. Although my experiments have 
been principally with Lepidoptera, similar results have been obtained 
with the Hawthorn Saw Fly (Trichiosoma lucorum), the larva of the 
Stag Beetle (Lucanus cervus), and with the Garden Snail (Helix 
aspersa). It seems probable that we are dealing with a fundamental 
principle affecting many organisms other than the warm-blooded 
animals and even including such phenomena as the resting periods of 
deciduous plants and the dormancy of certain seeds. 

This is then briefly the wider aspect. For the sake of accuracy the 
word ‘‘ Hibernation ’’ is too vague except in its strict meaning of 
‘“to winter.’? The expression is too universally used to be lightly dis- 
carded but qualification is advisable. We can fairly say that an 
organism which makes little or no metabolic change during the winter 
‘‘hibernates ’’ but the physiological background of one organism’s 
method of wintering can be entirely different from another species ap- 
parently in the same condition. An example may clarify this point 

The Angle Shades Moth (Phlogophora meticulosa) passes the winter 
either as larvae of various sizes or as pupae. In mild weather the 
larvae will feed on a variety of plants such as chickweed, spinach, ete. 
Artificial heat will readily bring both stages to maturity. On the other 
hand the young larvae of the Brown Tail Moth (Huproctis chrysorrhoea) 
make a communal hibernaculum on sloe or sea-buckthorn towards the 
end of September and artificial heat will not stir them out of it until 
the end of February. Over a period of five months they are completely 
indifferent to food. Incidentally the foliage of climbing roses is an ex- 
cellent food for this species and has the advantage of being easily 
forced into growth during the winter. A temperature maintained at 
70°F. during winter merely causes desiccation of larvae in the outer 
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layers of the shelter. Clearly there is a fundamental difference in wil- 
ter behaviour between these two species. Furthermore by torced 
growth in spring I have obtained young larvae two months ahead of 
the normal time. They formed their hibernaculum about July 10th, 
and had all died by October—dried out by summer heat. By definition 
we should say that this brood aestivated. It seems clear that the 
period of inertia in KH. chrysorrhoea is not caused by cold; it is in- 
herent in the life cycle and in natural conditions falls in the cold 
months in Britain. 

This leads up to the term ‘‘diapause’’ which is simply defined as a 
hiatus in development induced by the organism itself. There is indiffer- 
ence to food and warmth but usually slight muscular activity under 
stimulus. Metabolism is virtually suspended. An organism in diapause 
has little reserve of energy to waste on superfluous action and must 
remain passive, protected from desiccation either by cold or insulated 
shelter. Diapause is a natural shield when the environment ceases to 
supply food or suitable atmospheric conditions for growth. The E. 
chrysorrhoea larvae spend the winter in diapause; the P. meticulosa do 
not. A working sub-division of hibernators would be: (a) species merely 
slowed down by cold and growing in mild spells, and (b) species shielded 
from an unfavourable environment by a period of diapause. Sub-divi- 
sion (b) would also cover aestivators. 

I propose to describe what I have been able to find out regarding 
diapause in various species of Lepidoptera. So few people have worked 
on this subject that there is practically no criterion for results and 
therefore explanations are advanced with caution in the hope that they 
may be either corroborated or corrected after further research. My 
experimental methods are based on maintaining a steady high tempera- 
ture during the winter thereby immersing the subject in an environ- 
ment opposed to that for which the diapause is operative. This soon 
shows if there is an inhibitor and gives some idea of its strength. It 
might be argued that such exotic conditions would give unreliable re- 
sults but it has been possible by controls to reduce a few suspected dis- 
tortions to a proper perspective. In practice I use a cupboard heated 
by water pipes from the domestic boiler giving a temperature range 
which rarely fluctuates more than 3° F. above or below a mean. By 
altering the distance of containers from the pipes it is possible to keep 
within definite temperature ranges. Unfortunately there is no window 
so one has to be content with darkness or electric light. Sleeving on to 
growing plants in flower pots is necessary at times but it is unsatisfac- 
tory as however careful the sterilization of soil may have been there is 
always the chance of the odd predator which invariably prefers young 
larvae to anything else. Apart from flower pots, 2 lb. jam jars with 
muslin covers make ideal containers as they are easily kept clean. 

The limiting factor in winter rearing is food. Subjects must be 
chosen in relation to rations on a long term policy. Food often needs 
forcing ahead of requirements; always a problem limiting the scope to 
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such plants as dock, clover, chickweed, grasses, etc., evergreens and root 
vegetables. Iurther there is considerable wastage because foliage even 
when kept in a bottle of water quickly deteriorates at 80° F. in the 
dark. The amount of disintegration in fresh cabbage in a few hours in 
these conditions has to be smelled to be believed! In consequence the 
number of insects that can be handled must be relatively small unless 
there are the means and time to construct and maintain rheostatically 
controlled cages. This digression is not intended as an apology but 
rather as a guide to a practical working programme. Recently we 
obtained a refrigerator, but too late for any planned experiments. There 
is an obvious field here which will be worked as soon as possible. 

I propose now to describe with experimental illustrations several 
aspects of diapause in Lepidoptera. 


1. Where a species carries a diapause this phase in natural conditions 
seems invariably to become operative at a fixed stage of growth. 
This is a matter of observation with which we are all familiar. 
The most usual periods are in young larvae or freshly formed 
pupae but the phenomenon is also known in ova, adult larvae 
and in imagines. 


Polyommatus icarus larvae (the Common Blue) enter diapause 2-3 
days after the 2nd moult. The larvae of EH. chrysorrhoea were observed 
to undergo seven larval moults before pupation and the hibernaculum is 
made immediately after the 4th moult when the larvae are just under 
+ inch in length. Diapause begins in a day or two after this moult. 
The pupae of the three white butterflies, Pieris rapae, brassicae and 
napi, if they are going to become inert do so within 48 hours of pupa- 
tion. 

Rarely in rearing I have found exceptions, but whether they occur 
in the wild I would not care to say. In 1988 out of some 200 H. chrysor- 
rhoea larvae raised under forcing conditions two larvae continued feed- 
ing until the 5th moult and then made a separate hibernaculum of their 
own. I had one larva of the Common Tiger (Arctia caja) which went on 
for an extra moult before diapause. All these three exceptions died 
prematurely. 


2. The diapause once entered is not removed by heat. 


A considerable number of species have been tested by continuous 
heat up to a steady 80° F., and wherever a diapause exists heat and 
food (if larvae are being tested) fail to produce a response. As the re- 
sult is unspectacular one example will be enough. I¢ is our familiar 
E. chrysorrhoea under experiment this last winter. A wild nest entered 
diapause on September 20. The nest was cut in half, one portion being 
kept outdoors and the other placed in the refrigerator at 32° F. The 
frozen half was warmed up on October 30. Two larvae near the outside 
moved a little in sunshine but made no attempt to feed. The nest was 
kept alternately for periods of several days at 80° F. and 55° F. until 
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the middle of January but the only reaction was to dry up larvae in 
the outer layers. After this they were left in an unheated room. Larvae 
began emerging in sunshine between February 19th and 25th, and 
started to feed on rose leaves. They were then placed in the forcing 
cupboard and grew rapidly. The outdoor portion was left alone until 
January lst. It was warmed for a fortnight with no response and then 
placed beside the other half in the cool room. Larvae appeared first on 
February 19th and all were out by February 22nd. Now in 1937 some 
nests collected in Sheppey on January 28th were heated to 70° F. from 
January 3lst. Larvae emerged on February 16th, and in 1938 further 
wild nests were heated from February 25th. The larvae came out on 
February 28th. Comparison of all these results indicates that the dia- 
pause becomes inoperative about February 20th and thereafter the 
larva is responsive to warmth and food. Further it is clear that heat 
during the winter does not break down the diapause neither did the 
period of freezing have any appreciable effect. Nests left entirely out- 
doors produce larvae in sunshine in March but activity is not usually 
great until early April when food readily becomes available. I was care- 
ful not to start heating too soon or otherwise there might have been an 
unreliable result. In all these experiments involving numbers of in- 
sects, unless specifically stated, individuals from one brood have been 
used in the same environment with equal opportunities for feeding in 
order to eliminate any variables other than those peculiar to the indivi- 
duals themselves. This avoids the type of phenomenon described by 
Dr. E. B. Ford in relation to the Vanessid butterfly Araschnia levana. 


3. The effect of heat at the onset of diapause is a tendency to lengthen 
the period of mertia. 


In my previous paper I have mentioned that some pupae of Pieris 
brassicae kept at 70° F. from the moment of pupation had remained 
alive up to a period of 21 months. A similar result has been obtained 
with pupae of the Cabbage Moth (Mamestra brassicae) and Marbled 
Coronet (Hadena conspersa). The only emergence in these experiments 
was a very dark 2 M. brassicae after 20 months pupation. Presumably 
the abnormal diapause had weakened the pupae beyond power of de- 
velopment in the remaining individuals. This winter I tried the effect 
of continued heat on young larvae in diapause and chose the single 
brooded race of Polyommatus icarus found on the Durham coast. This 
race, which retains its single brooded character when reared in the South 
of England, enters diapause two or three days after the second larval 
moult, soon after the middle of August. In the winter of 1948-49 IT had 
kept the larvae cutdoors until the New Year. I then selected nine and 
kept them at a temperature between 70-75° F. using trefoil and soaked 
split peas as food. With two exceptions all began to grow. There were 
four emergences between January 27th and February 4th (all males) 
and one very delayed 9 on March 26th. The other four died, two 
through cannibalism, at or in pupation. Although a small number, the 
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indication was that diapause was sufficiently reduced by the end of 
December to allow growth given a suitable environment. This was 
paralleled by a similar result obtained from single brooded P. icarus, 
from the North Downs in 1939-40. 


Therefore in 1949 I decided to find out the effect of forcing earlier 
in the diapause again with the Durham race of P. icarus. From the 
aspect of obtaining specimens the result was a failure but the results 
were interesting. Out of a brood of 84 larvae hatching around July 
10th, all went into diapause from August 15th-25th. The food was again 
trefoil with the addition of Dutch clover, which was readily eaten. As 
day temperatures in August and September were often in the 80°s, 
heat was already being applied so I let the larvae rest outdoors until 
early November when a number were placed in the warm cupboard with 
growing clover and trefoil. Out of sixteen larvae, fourteen were alive 
and began feeding in a day or two. This looked promising, especially 
as five had moulted by November 17th, but by December 4th they began 
to slow down, and by the middle of the month were again in diapause. 
After a rest in a cold room the two largest began to feed on December 
31st, but as soon as they were put into warmth inertia came on again. 
This happened several times during January and the only way to get 
any feeding at all was to give long periods at 45-50° F. Early in Feb- 
ruary the larvae began to die, apparently from exhaustion, which was 
disappointing, especially as two were nearing maturity. This was a 
very different result from the previous year and I think we must look 
for the answer in the early forcing. The genetic make up of this par- 
ticular brood is naturally an ‘‘x’’ in the equation but it appeared 
typical of the race; other elements in rearing were the same. I do not 
think clover had a detrimental effect. I have used it satisfactorily be- 
fore and in any case trefoil was given in addition. 


My ‘‘post mortem’’ idea is that slight desiccation by reason of the 
hot weather had occurred and the diapause being sufficiently reduced by 
November allowed the larvae under the stimulus of heat to feed suffi- 
ciently to restore their fluid balance. With feeding growth began but 
if there is a tissue secreting the inhibitor this would also be stimulated 
and so the diapause would steadily be brought back to full strength. 
Continued heat would emphasize diapause and at the same time in- 
crease desiccation if no food could be taken. Cooling reduces both effects 
and allows the larvae to resume feeding at a lower temperature once 
more to adjust its balance. There was obviously an internal conflict 
between diapause and the urge to feed but slowly the larvae lost ground 
and died from exhaustion and under-nourishment. This is an attempt 
to explain a set of facts. It may not be the right one but in support 
I would mention that precisely the same thing happened with a few 
young P. icarus larvae obtained from a Sussex 2 in September. These 
larvae hatched on September 26th, went into diapause on October 24th 
and were heated from November 8th. All except one promptly shrivelled 
up. The survivor went through by my efforts a series of four hot and 
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four cold periods with spasmodic feeding, first in heat and later in cold. 
It never achieved a third moult and died on March 5th. 


These results are in line with those obtained from pupae and seem 
to indicate that heat, particularly if applied early in the diapause, 
increases its effect. It seems peculiar that the H. chrysorrhoea larvae 
were not similarly affected but they would be better able to resist de- 
siccation with its attendant urge to feed. Being in a mass the exposed 
skin surface is reduced to a minimum and furthermore the shelter of 
several layers of closely spun web is considerable. I have found these 
silk sheets very efficient heat insulators and although molecular diffusion 
of water vapour takes place it is about six times as slow through two 
thicknesses of sheet as from an unprotected surface. 


4. According to species the duration of the diapause varies from a few 
weeks to several months, or if we include the Small Eggar (Erio- 
gaster lanestris) and abnormal pupations, to over one year. 

I will describe briefly a few examples from my own experiments. 

The measurements are from no great number of individuals and more 

records from other observers would be of considerable value. 


Meadow Brown (Maniola jurtina). 

Young larvae hatched in mid-August became inert about October 
23rd. Placed in a steady 65° F. growth was quickly resumed and emerg- 
ences occurred between December 12th and January 16th. The diapause 
was evidently of very short duration in October. 


Small Meadow Brown (Maniola tithonus). 


Larvae entered diapause at the end of October and as they were not 
inclined to respond to heat in December were not forced until January 
29th. Thereafter growth was rapid at 70° F. and emergence took place 
between March 23rd and April 10th. The outdoors control showed signs 
of feeding at the end of February. Diapause probably of 10-12 weeks. 


Small Copper (Lycaena phlaeas). 


The winter larval diapause is shown by many descendants of the third 
brood. It becomes operative just before the fourth larval moult from 
the end of November until mid-December. Measured times range from 
23 to 46 days. Under forcing conditions butterflies emerge during 
January and February. 


Polyommatus icarus. 


Data from single brooded forms give a period extending from the 
end of August to the end of December—4 months. 


Euproctis chrysorrhoea. 
From end of September to the end of February—5 months. 
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The Scarce Silver Iines (Pseudoips bicolorana). 

This species shows a very marked diapause as a young larva. From 
a bright green, it changes to a dingy brown in mid-October and about 
a week later my larvae retired to brown oak leaves, spun a silk mat and 
became motionless. They were left outdoors and at the end of March 
began to nibble bursting oak buds. A week later there was a moult. 
The new skin was a light olive brown shaded with grey but in a further 
week a beautiful yellow green. The diapause occupies nearly five months 
and is accompanied by a physiological change shown in the altered pig- 
mentation. 

Over-wintering pupae of many species seem to have in general long 
diapauses persisting from late summer or autumn until early spring. 


The Grizzled Skipper (Pyrgus malvae) is a good example of this group. 

Pupation takes place in late July or August. A number were kept 
at 65-70° F. from November onwards. <A high proportion dried up but 
the survivors did not emerge until late June and early July, nearly 
two months later than the main portion of the brood which had been 
left outdoors and warmed up early in April. This indicates a long dia- 
pause. The Small White Butterfly (Pieris rapae) is an exception. I 
have measured winter diapauses ranging from 35 to 140 days taken over 
a number of specimens from many broods but in this instance there is 
probably the complication of a strain which carries no diapause. I would 
like to leave discussion of this for the moment. 


5. Wenow are faced with a difficult question. Why in some species does 
the diapause operate only in alternate generations or in portions 
of generations? 

The Green Veined White (Pieris napi) is well known and typical 
of this problem. The sequence based on my own experience runs 
in this manner—at least in the South of England. From the 
butterflies emerging in May a large proportion of the offspring com- 
plete a cycle by July with no pupal diapause. The descendants of the 
July brood have a pupal diapause and give the next May generation. 
There are anomalies. In May 1940 I obtained 70 ova from a female 
caught in my garden. Fifty-one pupae resulted between June 27th and 
29th. Only four of these emerged between July 8th and 10th. The re- 
mainder went solidly into diapause and gave emergences in the following 
May! Occasionally, too, there is a small third emergence of very blackly 
marked butterflies in September but normally we can say there is an 
alternation of generations—the summer pupae with no diapause, the 
wintering pupae with one. There is the same phenomenon in Polyom- 
matus wcarus (in the South) and in a number of other species. To at- 
tempt the answer we must go a long way back in time to the calm warm 
Secondary Period when one insect generation could follow another with- 
out the mterruption of inclement seasons. It is in this period, as far 
as palaeontological evidence can show, that the more specialized orders 
of insects had their greatest evolutionary development but with the 
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rising of the northern mountain ranges in the following Tertiary the 
seasons gradually became more marked although the Polar regions re- 
tained a temperate climate. Still later in the comparatively modern 
Ice Ages the present frigid North and South were established with cor- 
respondingly colder winters in our own region. Over these millions of 
years a new element was affecting life—cold with its numbing chill and 
lack of food, and drought with its equally precarious chance of survival. 
Those species in the most affected regions which could not move away 
must either perish or modify themselves. It must be remembered that 
in the main these changes were gradual. With this background it does 
not seem to be rash to assume that the property of diapause arose as 
a mutation enabling its possessor to be better fitted to survive an incle- 
ment period. The tendency would be for these new individuals to sur- 
vive and perpetuate their kind in the changing environment. Whether 
one believes that a change in environment will eventually by its reaction 
on the organism produce mutants better adapted to survive or whether 
one believes that nature should take its own course and allow conditions 
to make the selection the result is probably the same. The necessity— 
(and in using this term I wish to avoid any suggestion of being anthro- 
pomorphic)—for such a mutant would be the slowing of activity with 
the onset of chill; the diminishing of solar radiation and possible chemi- 
cal changes in food plants. Once the mutant is fixed it is possible that 
these environmental tendencies would always stimulate the new dia- 
pause factor into activity. In early summer with the upward curve of 
radiation the diapause could stay passive and give a short cycle genera- 
tion. Towards autumn the reverse effect might be expected to take 
place. Recent research has shown that in some species strong artificial 
light and warmth has prevented the onset of diapause. Should on the 
other hand a mutation have arisen in conditions of heat and aridity we 
could expect a midsummer diapause (aestivation). Where, as in Polyom- 
matus icarus, there is a single brooded race in the north of Britain and 
a double or treble brooded Southern race, the intermediate generation 
may have been eliminated in the North through inability to complete 
its cycle owing to weather conditions, leaving only the form with a 
totally active diapause. 


6. These considerations lead to the possible Genetic Nature of the Dia- 
pause. 

The simplest way of considering this aspect is to review an actual 
example. The single brooded Durham race of Polyommatus icarus when 
reared in the South of England retains a twelve month cycle. On the 
North Downs in Surrey there appear to be three forms existing to- 
gether :— 


(a) One which emerges in late May and gives a second generation in 
August. Larvae from the August brood carry a winter diapause. 

(b) Occasionally a few examples of a third brood are found in late 
September. This gives two generations without diapause. 
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(c) There is a single brooded form emerging in mid-June. This form 
has been isolated by rearing from June 9 9, some of which give a gener- 
ation splitting into August. emergence and larvae with winter diapause. 


Clearly between the Durham race which comes in the same category 
as (c), and the Southern (a) and (b) there is a difference in behaviour 
when all are raised in the same environment. The explanation offered 
is that the difference lies in the values of genes carrying diapause. It 
has been submitted that diapause is an integral part of the individual ; 
therefore it surely is not too great an assumption to incorporate it into 
the genetic formula in the same manner as a constant pattern variation. 
Actually there is good evidence for linking seasonal pattern change with 
diapause in the three British Pierid butterflies. 


I once thought that summer broods might denote absence of diapause 
factor but T now feel that the theory of a passive factor better fits the 
facts; otherwise what are we going to do with the factor between the 
winter generations? My own breeding experiments have not been suffi- 
ciently conclusive for practical reasons to state definitely that diapause 
is genetic but I think it will eventually be shown that it is so. Only 
once have I succeeded in perpetuating a strain which seems to 
carry no diapause factor—that is from a _ species which nor- 
mally shows it. This was with Pieris rapae. On November 
19th, 1938, IT found five small larvae } inch in length on nasturtium. It 
was not a cold autumn and these eggs would have been laid about October 
10th, quite likely by a female representing a fourth brood. It seems 
reasonable to place them as an F5 generation. These were kept at 
70° F. Growth was rapid: Pupation November 26th: Emergences 
December 6th-7th: 3 ¢¢, 2 99: green pupae and all imagines with 
the well defined ‘‘summer’’ markings. T managed a pairing by artificial 
light and obtained 27 ova, fifteen of which hatched on December 16th- 
17th. Still keeping at 70° F. the larvae were fed first of all on nastur- 
tium and then on cabbage. All pupated between January Ist and 3rd, 
and with one exception the pupae were green—the rogue was pale grey. 
Five pupae died but ten emerged between January 7th and 11th. 4¢¢, 
GOrOr All the butterflies (including the one from the grey pupa) 
showed an extreme form of the summer pattern. Once more a pairing 
took place but the six ova laid all dried up. From this it is a fair as- 
sumption that I had a strain without diapause probably going to F6, 
but of some hundreds of autumn larvae of this species very few have 
emerged in heat in November and December: practically all the pupae 
have passed into diapause, so that the original 5 larvae must have been 
exceptional. Pieris rapae is an interesting butterfly, widely distributed 
and in Britain both indigenous and migrant. As we have seen, occa- 
sional late autumn larvae carry no diapause factor for the pupal stage 
but it is far more usual for the majority of pupae formed even in Sep- 
tember to become inert. It has already been stated that these autumn 
pupae show diapauses ranging from 35 to 140 days. From this I am 
inclined to think that a form without diapause arrives among the 
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migrants and interbreeds with indigenous diapause carrying insects 
thereby giving rise to intergrades with short periods of dormancy. Rear- 
ing data from the Mediterranean would be valuable in support of this 
view. When diapause is active the pupa is usually some shade of grey 
and the resulting imago shows the lightly spotted ‘‘spring’’ pattern, 
irrespective of a forcing temperature. With passive or absent diapause 
the pupa is green and the imago of the heavier spotted ‘‘summer”’ form. 
Exceptions are a small percentage. Similar results are shown by P. 
napi and P. brassicae so there appears to be evidence in these three 
species for linking the “‘spring’’ pattern with an active pupal diapause. 


7. The most baffling aspect of diapause is its physiology. 

I have found out very little. Without ample time and laboratory 
equipment for delicate micro surgery I cannot see that much progress 
can be made in this direction. I have suggested that an internal secre- 
tion might be the answer and so far there seems to be no reason to con- 
tradict that view. We have what is essentially the same phenomenon 
operative in undeveloped ova such as the Vapourer Moth (Orgyia an- 
tiqua) as in the later stages of growth so that one theory should account 
for all. 

We have therefore to look for the cause either in each cell treated 
as a separate entity or in a particular tissue. Dr. V. B. Wigglesworth 
has shown that in the bug Rhodnius the corpora allata—small paired 
bodies associated with the cephalic nervous system—possibly secrete hor- 
mones controlling growth and development. Experiments on Lepi- 
doptera suggest that in this Order the brain itself may be the source 
of secretion. In addition oenocytes, small groups of specialized cells 
scattered over the body wall may also be concerned in hormone secretion. 
As far as I know nothing is yet definitely known regarding a physio- 
logical cause for diapause. There is one theory which explains diapause 
as due to the temporary absence of factors or hormones necessary to 
maintain growth. On this basis possibly those insects whose metamor- 
phosis is experimentally prevented by removal of the brain may be re- 
garded as being brought to a state of diapause. 


On the other hand Ribaud has suggested that the arrest of growth 
is due to inhibitory substances. Diapause is regarded as a kind of de- 
velopmental fatigue (asthenobiosis) which occurs cyclically after a num- 
ber of active generations and results from an intoxication of the tissues 
by a surcharge of excretory products which may be transmitting from 
one generation to the next. J. H. Bodine assumes a hypothetical dia- 
pause factor which increases in amount and inhibits growth but is gradu- 
ally destroyed or itself is inhibted by exposure to low temperature, thus 
liberating the inherent developmental factors. I do not feel competent 
to discuss these theories but have quoted them to illustrate the com- 
plexity of the problem. 

Whether or not we consider diapause to be genetic there must have 
been many steps over a long period to build up the elaborate diapause 
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of such larvae as EH. chrysorrhoea with the complex reflexes shown in the 
construction of the communal hibernaculum. 


It is noteworthy that those larvae feeding on deciduous plants usually 
exhibit the most specialized diapauses. Food for them is non-existent 
for months and provision has to be made with certainty for reaching 
it again in the spring. By contrast such a larva as that of LD. phlaeas 
(with a short diapause) has only to retire to the underside of the leaf 
upon which it is feeding and is not harmed if the leaf withers and 
deposits its occupant on the soil. There is always a dock shoot available 
through the winter. 


I am indebted to Mr. FE. P. Wiltshire for valuable information re- 
garding aestivation arising from his phenological research in the Middle 
East and would like to quote observations on two species. He wrote me 
from Basra regarding the Noctuid moth Amathes xanthographa: 
‘“‘Rigidly single brooded, flying in autumn. In the plain of Iraq con- 
fined to oases; the larva feeds through the winter being full grown in 
February. At a greater height it is full grown in March. No doubt 
disappearing during the cold weather of January. There is an aestiva- 
tion period as a full grown larva through the arid hot summer’’. In 
England the larva is full grown by late spring, has a diapause of 5-6 
weeks in the summer and emerges in August and September. In Iraq 
there is a necessary aestival diapause but in Britain the ancestral ten- 
dency is retained though there is no longer the environmental need. 
“‘Pieris rapae: In the drier parts of the Middle East this butterfly is 
confined to oases. It feeds principally on wild Cruciferae; cabbages are 
chiefly a winter crop. There are continuous broods, interrupted in 
colder parts by winter and in the very hot parts by summer. For in- 
stance in Basra it is not seen on the wing from July to October, but 
further north in the Iraqi plain it is to be seen in most months of the 
year. In Shiraz (5000 ft.) in every month. In Tehran (4000 ft.) and 
many other mountainous parts north of Shiraz it does not fly from No- 
vember to March. The race is usually designated as ssp. lewcosoma 
(Schaw.).’? Here we have a continuous brooded race for certain and 
possibly forms with both aestival and winter diapause. 

I feel I have said much but contributed little to the sum of know- 
ledge. My hope is that there may be a stimulus for others to work on 
this subject of such fundamental importance in insect physiology. 
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NOTES ON SCANDINAVIAN RHOPALOCERA. 
By Dr. Bsorn PETERSEN. 
Read 26th April 1950. 


Scandinavia has a rather wide north-south range from about the 
55th to the 71st latitude. Therefore the climate is very different in 
different parts of the area. In the south the mean temperature of July 
is 63°-64°, at the 65th latitude 58°-59°, and farther to the north even 
less. To the north of the arctic circle, the nights are quite warm around 
midsummer, when the sun never sets below the horizon. 

The summer is, however, short. At Uppsala, on the 60th latitude 
the plants, in spring, flower 4 weeks later than in London, and at 
Riksgriinsen in the mountains you can go on skis until the middle of 
June at an altitude of 3000 ft. 

These differences in climate will of course cause rather marked differ- 
ences in the season during which a certain species flies in different areas. 
Pieris napi l., which we shall especially deal with here, starts flying in 
the south at the beginning of May and goes on for a little more than a 
month. During the middle of July the second brood starts and this is 
usually more abundant than the first one (cfr. fig. 1). 

In woodland at the 67th latitude the first brood flies from the begin- 
ning of June to the beginning of July and there is a small second one in 
August. 

At Abisko there is only one brood which in the valley starts in the 
middle of June and at the forest limit in the beginning of July. 

Partly the. difference in flying time is due to prevailing climate. If, 
however, strains from different places are kept together at a constant 
temperature, they do not emerge at the same time. 

I used two strains of the southern P. napi napi captured at Borgeby 
in Scania and at Uppsala. The intermediate P. napi bicolorata Pet. 
was represented by two strains from Pitea and Murjek in the north- 
eastern Swedish woodland and the mountain race P. n. adalwinda 
Fruhst. by a strain from Abisko. 

When reared at a constant temperature the pupae from Abisko 
emerged first, then those from the south and last the intermediate ones. 

It is evident that in the short summer of Abisko a rapid develop- 
ment is favoured as the species can survive the winter in the pupal stage 
only. Individuals with a slow development will die. The differences 
between the two other races can be understood only if the number of 
broods is also considered. 

In the south most pupae of the second brood emerge during the same 
year and only a few hibernate together with the pupae of the next gener- 
ation. 

In the intermediate race only a few pupae of the second brood emerge 
in August, most of them hibernate and in the mountains almost all 
pupae of the second brood hibernate. 
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Abisko (northwestern 
mountains, 69% 
latitude ) 


Pelkosenniemi 
(northern Finland, 
67% latitude | 


(SALE) 


Max June July August 
Fig. 1. Abundance of Pieris napi (ordinate) during the summer (abscissa) in 
different parts of Fennoscandia. 


Where the second brood flies as late as in August, the third one in 
these northern areas has no or only a very small chance of reaching the 
pupal stage before winter. Thus all or most larvae of the third brood 
perish. 

It can be shown that the difference in number of generations be- 
tween populations is in part inherited, in part directly induced by 
differences in the environment. When the strains are reared together 
at a constant temperature, the frequency of pupae emerging during the 
same summer decreases from south to north. But the same frequency 
is also higher when specimens from the same locality are reared at a 
high constant temperature than at a low one. 

The difference in number of generations in nature is of course also 
partly a modification due to the different climates. But it is now pos- 
sible to understand how an inherited geographic variation in number 
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of broods can evolve. In the north, genes for emergence during the 
same summer must be unfavourable, as all or most descendants from the 
second brood do not survive (reach the pupal stage). 


In the south (range of ssp. napi), on the other hand, emergence must 
be an advantage, as emerging individuals may multiply during the lat- 
ter part of the summer, while those staying in the pupae rest exposed 
to different dangers. 


In the intermediate race bicolorata the earlier descendants from the 
first brood live in a warmer climate than the later ones (cfr. fig. 1). 
Thus the earlier emerge more often during the same year and their 
descendants perish. Thus late emergence must be favourable in this 
race. This is probably the explanation of the later emergence of the 
intermediate race when reared together with the southern one. 


At the time of emergence of the two sexes there is another adaptation 
to environment as well. In most places the males appear some days 
earlier than the females, a feature which is called protandry. This is 
the case in nature as well as in cultures. It is natural that under or- 
dinary conditions protandry is advantageous, as males already on the 
wing when the females emerge have a better chance of pairing than 
later ones. Females are sometimes seen in copula before they are ready 
to fly and almost every female taken in nature lays fertile eggs. 


In the population at Abisko, however, the females appear at about 
the same time as the males. Selection pressure has obviously a powerful 
effect on the females in shortening their period of incubation here on 
the northern limit of the distribution area of the species. 


So far we have dealt with the geographic variation of some physio- 
logical characters only. Variation is, however, as marked even in the 
colour and markings of the wings, especially in the females. 


In the typical race P. nam napi the background colour of the females 
is white on the upper side in almost all specimens. Further to the north 
the frequency of yellow females increases so that in the mountains (ssp. 
adalwinda) almost every female is yellow on the upper side. Isophenes 
combining localities with the same frequency of white females are rather 
parallel to the latitudes in the woodland of Sweden and in Finland. 

The dark markings on the upper side of the wings can be thinner 
or broader. The darker forms occur only in the north, the darkest only 
in the mountains. The isophenes for the frequency of butterflies with 
markings similar to those of ssp. napi (thin markings) show an angle 
to the latitudes which is statistically established. This can only mean 
that the geographic variation of the two characters, wing colour and 
wing markings, are caused by at least two different factors. 

In its extra-Fennoscandian distribution area, P. napi is in. many 
localities represented by forms with yellow and dark females. They have 
been found in the Alps, Carpathians, Caucasus, several Central-Asian 
mountains and in Kamchatka, Alaska, and Labrador. In a less pro- 
nounced form they also occur in Great Britain, especially in Scotland. 
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Almost all these localities are northern or situated in mountains. In 
most localities only one brood occurs, in some, the number of broods is 
unknown. This coincidence between single broodedness and yellow and 
dark females cannot be a matter of chance. 'Thus all characters have a 
positive selective value in a cold climate with a short summer. 

The yellow colour of the wings can, however, hardly by itself have 
any function positively adapted to climate. This character must, there- 
fore, be correlated with some other character which is adapted. Some 
facts makes it probable that this character is univoltinism (emergence 
first during next spring). 

The dark colour, on the other hand, can have an appropriate function 
in a cold climate by absorbing sunlight. This would favour it in the 
north and especially in the mountains, where summer is coldest. But 
the fact that many species are darkest in the north-eastern woodland 
and lighter in the north-western mountains shows that this factor is 
not decisive in many cases, e.g., among the fritillaries. 


The size of the butterflies seems also to be adapted to the environ- 
ment. In warm-blooded animals it varies according to Bergmann’s rule, 
which says that size increases to the’north. The explanation is that 
bigger animals can keep warm more easily because the surface here is 
smaller compared with the volume of the body than in smaller animals. 

The geographic variation of size in butterflies is opposite to Berg- 
mann’s rule. Thus they become smaller to the north and smaller in 
mountains than in plains of the same latitude The differences are pre- 
sent also when the animals are bred and are thus genetically controlled. 

Among the 16 species investigated by me there was only one excep- 
tion from the size rule in those 19 species showing any geographic varia- 
tion of size at all. In P?. napi the intermediate of the Scandinavian races 
is biggest. 

How is it then possible to explain the geographic variation of size in 
butterflies? We know from experiments with clothes-moths and P. napi 
that individuals of a population become bigger when reared at a low 
temperature. Thus, the variation cannot be directly induced by tempera- 
ture as the animals in nature become simaller in a cold climate. We have, 
however, already seen that selection pressure is rather strong upon rate 
of development. If growth rate is rather constant all over the area the 
differences in speed of development would cause a geographic variation 
of size as that found in nature. In the north development is rapid, caus- 
ing a small size, in the south it is slower, giving the animals time to 
become bigger. Also the intermediate race of P. napi with its biggest 
size fits into the scheme, as development in this race is slowest. 


As we have seen, a rather detailed adaptation to environment is pre- 
sent in Seandinavian Pieris napt. Such physiological characters as time 
of emergence, number of broods and protandry have been differentiated 
a good deal according to the climate of different areas. Other characters, 
as e.g., size, colour, and markings, are probably not directly adapted to 
climate, but in some way dependent on physiological characters with an 
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adaptive value in connection with climate. Among these, those men- 
tioned here certainly are of great importance. 


This detailed differential adaptation to climate is certainly present in 
all animals with a wide distribution. In geographic as well as ecologic 
variation it is one of the primary factors causing the formation of races. 
Other external factors together with internal ones contribute, however, 
to the result in such a complicated way that it is often very difficult to 
find the order of the factors or the predominating one among con- 
temporarily active factors. Here, however, we come over to the problem 
of speciation and evolution in general. Adaptation to climate is one of 
the important factors working during these processes, sometimes the 
decisive one. Very careful investigations only can discover its réle in 
each case. 

Literature: Petersen B., 1947. Die geographische Variation einiger 
fennoskandischer Lepidopteren. Zool. bidr. Uppsala, bd. 26: 329-531. 

, 1949. On the Evolution of Pieris napi L. Evolution UII: 269- 
278. 
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THE EFFECTS OF LIGHT ON NIGHT-FLYING INSECTS. 
By H. S.. Rosinson, F.R.E.S. 
Read 27th September 1950. 


I propose to deal in this paper with the effects of hght on the be- 
haviour of night-flying insects. | Most of our work has been done on 
lepidoptera, but we have no reason to believe that the conclusions 
reached are not valid for other orders. 

A great deal of the misunderstanding which has arisen regarding our 
earlier published results in this field arose because the average entomo- 
logist is not also a physicist and the first part of the paper will, there- 
fore, deal with the basic physical principles involved. I am afraid that 
to those well versed in the properties of light this part will appear 
elementary but it is essential to what follows. 

I propose next to examine the effects of the physical properties of 
light sources on insects, and finally the ways in which these effects can 
be utilised by the entomologist. 


Nature or Ligur. 

Light is electro-magnetic radiation of precisely the same nature as 
radio but confined to a small band of wavelengths capable of stimulating 
the animal eye. Figure 1 indicates the position of this band of wave- 
lengths in the general scale of radiation. The scale is a logarithmic one 
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in the figure shown for the reason that had it been a normal direct scale 
the length of the panel would have been many yards. It will be noticed 
that visible light takes up a very small part of the general field of radia- 
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tion, and that on either side of it lie bands of what might be called 
pseudo-light in the infra-red and ultra-violet regions. 
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Fig. 2. 


Figure 2 shows this band of visible light considerably enlarged on 
a direct scale; it is what is called the visible spectrum. Figure 1 has the 
long wave lengths on the left and the short wave lengths on the right 
for clarity, but Figure 2 and subsequent figures show the short waves 
on the left and the long waves on the right. 


Though more will be said later on as to the degree of sensitivity of 
the human and insect eye to the various wavelengths, it is already clear 
that what we call light may well appear to an insect as infra-red or 
may not be recorded at all, and what appears as light to an insect we 
may call ultra-violet and not see at all. Thus, what may to us be a 
powerful light may be invisible to an insect and vice versa. 


PRopvucTION oF LicHr. 

Inasmuch as electro-magnetic radiation is a manifestation of energy, 
the only way in which light can be produced is by producing energy, and 
as the light energy is in the form of vibration the energy produced must 
be used in a machine which causes something to vibrate. So far as we 
know the only particles which are sufficiently small to vibrate rapidly 
enough to produce the short wave lengths required are molecules, atoms 
and electrons. Until comparatively recently the only kind of particle 
which could be used was the molecule and all known light sources de- 
pended on the production of molecular vibrations by heating. 

Originally this heating was direct and the earliest forms of light 
were produced by burning inflammable material. In the last century 
it was discovered that considerably more light could be produced by 
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heating one of the alkaline earths in a non-illuminating but very hot 
flame, and all the various types of mantle lamp have been developed 
from this discovery. Following hard on the heels of this advance came 
the heating of wires in a vacuum by the discharge of electric current 
and the production of the filament lamp. All these types of light sources 
produced very wide bands of vibration beginning in the violet and ex- 
tending well into the infra-red. 

The vibration of atoms and electrons will obviously produce more 
rapid vibrations and, therefore, shorter wave lengths than the vibrations 
of the molecules and a considerable amount of research has been and is 
still being carried out to induce such vibration. One practical method 
is by the discharge of an electric current through the vapour of various 
substances causing the electrons, of which the atoms are composed, to 
vibrate in their orbits. Examples of such lamps are sodium and mer- 
cury vapour lamps. These lamps do not produce a continuous spectrum 
but a number of discrete bands of vibration at various points in the 
wave-length scale. They might be described as tuned vibrations like the 
discrete wave-lengths of radio stations. Each particular element has its 
own series of wave-lengths. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF SOURCES. 
We can now pass to an examiuation of the characteristics of the vari- 
ous types of light sources which are available to us. These are :— 


1. Consumption of energy. 

2. Output of visible radiation. 
3. Surface brilliance. 

4. Spectral content. 


Although this is the natural order in which to consider the physical 
characteristics, it will be more convenient for our purpose to consider 
item 4 (the spectral content) before we consider the output or brilliance 
as entomologically both these latter characteristics are affected by the 
spectral content. 


1. Consumption of Energy. 

The consumption of energy is usually not of much importance in 
considering the characteristics of light sources, save where portable 
generators are concerned, but as the description of electric lamps by 
their consumption in watts is now common practice it should be made 
clear that any such description is only applicable where the types of 
light described are the same. Thus, if two filament lamps are described 
as of 60 and 120 watts respectively, the second may be expected to pro- 
duce twice as much visible light as the former, but if we are considering 
a filament lamp and a mercury vapour lamp each of 120 watts, the light 
output of the two is vastly different. 


2. Spectral Content. 
The spectral content or colour ot a lamp is measured by the amount 
of radiation in each region of the spectrum. In the long wave region 
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the light appears reddish and in the short wave region it appears blue, 
thus, broadly speaking we may say by observation that most of the 
radiation in filament and mantle lamps is in the long wave region and 
that the radiation of mercury vapour lamps is in the short wave region. 
Certain other discharge lamps may produce radiation of a range not 
readily determined by observation, thus, the red neon lamp produces 
radiation in the long wave region and the short wave region but has a 
wide gap between the two, whereas the yellow sodium lamp produces a 
narrow band of radiation in the orange region. 

It is of interest that we should note the effect of producing coloured 
light by the use of filters, e.g. of coloured glass. Such filters remove 
from the total radiation some band of the spectrum and absorb it, thus, 
whatever colour filter is used it produces a reduction in the total light 
output. Thus if a mereury vapour lamp is encased in a Woods glass 
envelope which absorbs the whole of the upper region of the spectrum 
it will allow only a little violet and a wide band of ultra violet to pass. 
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The importance of spectral content lies in its effect on the apparent 
power and brilliance of a lamp (these being the two properties next dealt 
with) as between insect and man. Figure 3 shows what is meant. The 
black line is the graph of sensitivity of the human eye to the various 
-wave-lengths of light. This sensitivity is small at the limit of vision in 
the violet, rises to a peak in the yellow green, and falls again to the 
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limit in the red. We cannot make objective experiments with insects 
but we believe the lower limit to le at about 3,000° A and the upper 
limit to lie at about 5,500° A. We make the assumption that the same 
type of curve exists between these limits and the dotted line on the graph 
shows what we believe to be the sensitivity of night flying insects. 
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Figure 4 indicates the importance of spectral content to these differ- 
ing sensitivities. The figure shows the very small proportion of visible 
energy radiated by a filament lamp in the insect range. This is due to 
the enormous range of vibration of the heavy molecules. Figure 5 shows, 
though in a different manner, the energy distribution of the mercury 
vapour lamp compared with the filament lamp. The electrons vibrating 
in the mercury vapour lamp have produced an enormous increase in the 
energy output in the insect range. 


3. Output of Radiation. 

In considering the output of radiation it should be borne in mind 
that the ordinary measured radiation of a lamp is of course in terms of 
light visible to the human eye, and that what I have to say is always 
subject to the proviso that the measurements may be different in the 
human and the insect scales. The output of radiation (or what is 
generally called the power) of a lamp should be measured as the total 
amount of visible light which comes out of it. What purports to be this 
measurement is generally given in candlepower, but this may be very 
misleading as it involves directional effect. Thus, a small electric torch 
can produce at a great distance, but over a small area, a large candle- 
power; whereas it is obvious that the actual output of the torch bulb 
is comparatively small. The proper measure of light output is the 
lumen which is the quantity of light falling on a surface of one square 
foot, this surface being part of a sphere of radius 1 ft., by a uniform 
point source of one candlepower. As will readily be seen this radiation 
falls off for a free source as the square of the distance and doubling the 
output of a light source will only increase the distance over which it is 
effective by one and a half times. It should be noted that the output is 
unaffected by the size of the lamp. 


4. Surface Brilliance. 

Surface brilliance is measured in lumens per square centimetre and 
is the output of radiation, which we have just discussed, divided by the 
size of the actual source of light. Surface brilliance appears to be one 
of the properties which the layman has the greatest difficulty in under- 
standing, although once it has been explained it is usually perfectly 
clear. It may make matters clearer to say that, for the same power 
the smaller the light the higher the brilliance, and the larger the light 
the lower the brilliance. Suppose we take two lights which are of the 
same size, but one gives a great deal more light than the other. The 
second one, it is quite apparent, is different from the first only in the 
fact that it is brighter, in other words it has the greater surface bril- 
liance. If we take two lamps which give the same amount of light but 
are of vastly different sizes then clearly the smaller is very much brighter 
than the larger. Without anticipating what I shall say later as to the 
effects of these lights, it is probably accurate to say that the property 
of brilliance in a lamp is that which gives rise to the physiological effect 
of dazzle or glare. 
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The 500-watt high-pressure mercury-vapour lamp gives a light of 
prodigious surface brightness and fairly high power. It is probably the 
most brilliant and powerful light which it is practicable to use. It is 
a striking example of the lamp-makers skill. It takes some considerable 
time to achieve full brightness and needs attention at fairly frequent 
intervals. 


EFFEcts OF CHARACTERISTICS ON INSECTS. 

I will now introduce the more congenial matter of insects and the 
effects which the various properties of lamps have on them. I should 
make it clear at this point that what I have to say regarding the be- 
haviour of insects applies to the general behaviour of large numbers of 
insects and neglects altogether the behaviour of individuals. Thus, while 
what I shall describe is true for probably 99 out of every 100 insects, the 
hundredth may suffer from some aberration or may be in some abnormal 
condition which makes its behaviour unpredictable. 
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The first property of a lamp, the consumption of energy, has, of 
course, no effect on insects and we may pass on to consider the effect of 
spectral content. From the graphs of sensitivity it will be seen that 
the spectral content will affect the apparent output of radiation. Thus, 
if the output is in that part of the spectral region which affects the 
human eye but not the insect eye, its effective power so far as the insect 
is concerned will be nil. If, however, the spectral content is lower down 
the wave length scale, its effect will increase so far as the insect is con- 
cerned until it reaches the limit of insect sensitivity. It will now be seen 
that the mercury vapour lamp for the same output always appears more 
powerful and more brilliant to an insect than a filament lamp of the 
same power. In practice no filament lamp is obtainable whose ‘‘insect- 
lumen”’ output approaches that of the lowest power mercury vapour 
lamp. 

The output or power of the lamp, as I have explained, merely fixes 
the distance from the bulb at which a given amount of light exists. 
Whatever the state of an insect at the time, illuminating it inhibits its 
power of flight and the degree of inhibition will depend on the strength 
of the light. If in flight the insect will tend to cease flight and settle, 
if settled it will be disinclined to fly. 

Though I hesitate to go too deeply into the physiology of this pheno- 
menon I would suggest that in view of the insect’s construction it is 
inevitable. The eye of a night flying moth contains a mechanism for 
shifting the dye-cells in the ommatidium so as enormously to increase the 
sensitivity of the eye in conditions of low illumination, and to decrease 
the sensitivity in high illumination. It is extremely difficult to induce 
flight when the eyes are in the insensitive state and it is probable that 
even in bright daylight they are not efficient for directional flight in this 
condition. They are certainly not efficient in darkness until the sensitis- 
ing process (which takes some minutes) is completed. As to how much 
light is required to produce inhibition we have a fairly ready standard. 
Bright moonlight at full moon reduces the flight of moths to about 20% 
of what it otherwise would be and about twice this amount of light will 
inhibit flight altogether. This amount of light is obtained at about 
200 yards from a 500 watt H.P.M.V. lamp, about 50 yards from a 125 
watt M.V. lamp, and 10 ft. from a petrol lamp. 


Surface brilliance, however, has a different effect. If the insect is not 
in flight, alteration of surface brilliance which, as we have seen, does 
not affect the amount of light falling on the insect, produces the normal 
inhibition for its power. In flight, however, a very definite effect takes 
place. If a flying insect approaches a bright light source it suffers in 
exactly the same way as a human car-driver approaching a bright head- 
light—it is dazzled, or more technically, optically unbalanced. The 
insect appears to suffer very considerable discomfort and the wings on 
the side nearest the source of light start to move more slowly than those 
on the side away from the light, the insect accordingly travels in \a conic 
curve with the light as the focus. It will, according to its position, 
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travel round, past or into the light. The degree of dazzle and, there- 
fore, the steepness of the curve will depend on the surface brilliance 
of the lamp compared with the brilliance of the background. Thus, a 
point of light in complete darkness is many times more dazzling than 
one with, for instance, a light wall behind it. The speed and violence 
with which dazzle is produced is, you will observe, not dependent on the 
power of the lamp used. Making a lamp more powerful generally de- 
creases the dazzle as the size of the lamp and the background illumina- 
tion increases while the surface brilliance remains the same. 


There is no evidence at all that any of the physical properties of hight 
have the effect, as is commonly supposed, of attracting insects in the 
ordinary sense of the word. When we speak of attraction we mean some 
property which induces the insect to endeavour to reach the source of 
attraction. Though this may seem to occur in some cases, I hope to 
show that, heretical though it may seem, exactly the opposite is true. 
An insect will if 1t is able to do so either escape the discomfort of dazzle 
by flying away, or suffer inhibition and settle. 


Use or PROPERTIES. 

I will now deal with a few of the uses which may be made of the 
effects of light on insects by the collector. Many others will no doubt 
suggest themselves and the more experimental work we all do, the more 
are likely to be revealed. One useful but little known inference can 
be simply utilised. As shown by figure 3 (dotted line) the limit of insect 
sensitivity les at the long wave end in the yellow portion of the 
spectrum. Deep yellows and reds are, therefore, invisible to night-flying 
insects but visible to human beings. We have all experienced the an- 
noyance caused by the departure from the treacle-patch of the most 
exciting looking insect as soon as the torch shines upon it. If an orange 
or red glass is fitted to the torch, the insects will be undisturbed but 
can be clearly seen. Again, if it is desired to confirm matings (as of 
Minucia lunaris Schiff.) which take place in the dark and then for a 
short period, the mating-cage can be safely illuminated with a red dark- 
room lamp. The insects believe themselves to be alone and unobserved, 
but they are readily visible to the human eye. 


The greatest use, however, of these effects of light is in the catching 
of night-flying insects whether for observation, breeding, or mere col- 
lecting. On a warm, dark night, great numbers of night-flying insects 
patrol to and fro on all sorts of errands in the ecological areas where 
they breed, and occasionally migrants fly in swarms over certain parts. 
If, now, a bright light is introduced into the area we may examine what 
should occur. The insects will carry on their patrols until they ap- 
proach and become aware of the light. If they are swift-flying and 
heavy, their own inertia will carry them on until they come within 
dazzle-range. Their flight then, however much they may dislike it, will 
become unbalanced and incurved towards the lamp and, according to 
their original speed, weight and direction, they will pass within a cer- 
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tain distance of it. The nearer they get the greater will be the degree 
of unbalance and, if they are near enough, they will become so un- 
balanced as to be incapable of flight and blunder to the ground. Mean- 
while, the process of desensitising the eyes and inhibiting flight has 
commenced. If the insect has appeared and fallen quickly, this process 
will be far from complete and it will probably launch into flight and 
again fall, this process being repeated until inhibition is complete and 
the insect becomes quiescent. This behaviour, if observed uncritically, 
gives the appearance of repeated but weakening attempts to reach the 
light, and has, of course, given rise to the idea that the insect is being 
drawn to the lamp by some form of attraction. 


Inhibition is speeded up if the insect is kept in a position where the 
illumination is high, and a good method to achieve this end is to spread 
a white (or better still an aluminium or aluminium painted) sheet on 
the ground below the lamp. The general lighting on the sheet is high 
and the directional effect of the lamp is largely nullified. 


The behaviour of light, slow-flying insects is, however, somewhat 
different. Here, inhibition may well take place long before the insect 
reaches the point where the dazzle effect can bring it within measurable 
distance. Even when dazzled, the erratic movements of such an insect 
in air-eddies may well place it in a position of shadow and it may make 
its escape. Summing this up we may see that a light placed in an area 
where insects fly freely will collect around it a sample of the insects in 
that area. The fast, heavy-bodied insects will be nearest the lamp and 
the lightest, slowest flying, furthest away. Thus, with an open lamp, 
you will get a fair number of heavy swift insects on your sheet, but, if 
the light is of usefully high power, the light slow insects will have settled 
too far out of range to be observed and collected. 


How far they are away will depend on the power and brilliance of the 
lamp. The more the power the further the distance and the higher the 
brilliance the nearer. 


You will remember, however, that power and brilliance are depen- 
dent on one another and it is necessary to effect a practical compromise 
to provide a large field (to affect a large number of insects) and a high 
brilliance to bring them within practicable range. The best compromise 
lights found so far are the 125 watt mercury-vapour in clear glass and 
the 500 watt high pressure mercury-vapour. 


The use of these lamps and the application of the principles outlined 
have enabled us to construct extremely efficient traps. As you know, 
the old idea that insects were attracted to light resulted in the construc- 
tion of traps on the lobster-pot principle. It was almost impossible fox 
insects to escape from these traps but it was also not easy for them to 
get in. The assumption that they would make desperate efforts to get 
in, on which the operation of such traps depended, was, as we see now, 
false, and for every insect that went in nine were inhibited or repelled 
and remained outside. Further, most such traps (except those ingenious 
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traps designed by Dr. Williams at Rothamsted) were unidirectional and 
only one quarter of the insects possible were affected. 

In order to test the hypothesis formulated I discussed with my bro- 
ther, who is a research engineer, the possibility of constructing a trap 
entirely without reference to previous designs and based purely on the 
new theory. Our joint efforts resulted in the production of a design 
consisting of a container in which tetrachlorethane is electrically eva- 
porated in order to provide an anaesthetic. In the top of this container 
(which should be about two feet in diameter) is placed an inverted cellu- 
loid cone with a mouth the size of the container and tapering down- 
wards to a hole of about three inches in diameter. In the mouth of the 
cone and just above the top of the container a mercury vapour lamp 
stands upright so that its light is thrown out in a hemisphere around the 
top of the container. A number of vertical vanes are arranged in the 
cone around the light but just below it. The slope of the cone should be 
about 45°. 

For a photograph of a square trap made on these principles, see 
Plate IV, facing page 50. 

The theory is that insects coming within range of the powerful dazzle 
effect of the light are diverted and travel around the lamp and always 
towards it. As soon as they enter the mouth of the cone they are brought 
up against one of the vanes and their flying speed is so reduced that 
they stall and fall through the cone into the container where they are 
anaesthetised in a short time. During this time they may, of course, en- 
deavour to fly out, but, as the cone is transparent and the aperture small 
in relation to its area, the number which can escape is very small and 
most are caught again. 

Traps were designed on the principles I have outlined, but their 
range, or for that matter the range of any light trap, is far more limited 
than has been generally supposed. The range with a 125 watt M.V. 
lamp is not more than a circle of 100 yards diameter and with the 500 
watt H.P.M.V. this diameter is about doubled. Any suggestion of at- 
tracting insects over long distances by placing traps on top of houses or 
hills is fallacious and doomed to failure. In general there are fewer insects 
on hills than in valleys and, to catch insects, traps must be placed 
actually in the areas where they naturally fly, in order that their nor- 
mal flight may bring them within the ranges I have mentioned. 

As regards effectiveness, we can give you some figures. Dr. Williams 
of Rothamsted recently completed a controlled test of this trap against 
the standard Rothamsted trap, which itself is four times as efficient as 
the best unidirectional trap. The average take, over fifteen nights, was 
rather more than ten times as many insects as the standard Rothamsted, 
or 40 times that of a unidirectional trap. 

To avoid any misapprehension as to the possible effect on the insect 
population of the new traps it must be made quite clear that, properly 
used, any insects trapped are not killed and that unwanted insects can 
be released each morning and suffer no ill effects. 
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SUMMARY. 

The theory is only applicable to insects in flight with their omma- 
tidia in the sensitive condition. 
It is applicable only as a general theory of the overall behaviour of 
a large number of insects. It can neither be proved nor disproved 
by the unpredictable behaviour of individuals. 
There is, over any area, a normal flight of insects dependent on 
ecological and climatic conditions. 
This normal flight is modified by the introduction of a light-source 
into the area in the following ways: 

(a) Some insects avoid the field. 

(b) Some insects enter the field and are dazzled and brought 

to the light. 

(c) Some insects enter the field and are inhibited and settle. 
It follows from 4 above that the effect of the introduction of a light 
is :— 

(a) To reduce the normal flight into the field. 

(b) To produce a concentration of dazzled insects at the lght. 

(c) To produce a settling of inhibited insects in lighted portions 

of the field. 

The area over which inhibition takes place is governed by the power 
of the lamp. 
The area over which dazzle takes place is governed by the brilliance 
of the lamp. 
The power and brilliance of a lamp must, for purposes of comparison, 
be determined in the scale of insect vision. 
There is no evidence that any insects which would not have entered 
the field in their normal flight will be induced to do so by the intro- 
duction of a lamp of any known type. 
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THE STRUCTURE AND FUNCTION OF THE ENDOCRINE GLANDS 
OF THE LEPIDOPTERA, 


By H. E. Hinton, Ph.D. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

In this paper I have tried to bring together what is now known of 
the morphology and function of the endocrine glands of the Lepidop- 
tera. It is not intended to be a complete summary of the subject, but 
T do not think that much of importance published before 1949 outside 
the U.S.S.R. has been missed. I have relied on abstracts for the con- 
tents of a few of the papers cited in the bibliography, and each of these 
is indicated by an asterisk. 


A. THE RETROCEREBRAL SYSTEM AND BRAIN. 


TI. MorpHoroey. 

The retrocerebral system, as understcod by recent writers, includes 
the two pairs of endocrine glands behind the brain, the corpora para- 
cardiaca and allata, and a part of the stomodaeal stomatogastric, sym- 
pathetic) nervous system. The parts of the stomodaeal nervous system 
often included in the retrocerebral system are: (1) the frontal gang- 
lion and its recurrent nerve; (2) the hypocerebral ganglion; and (3) the 
nerves innervating or issuing from the corpora paracardiaca and allata. 

The corpora paracardiaca and allata were probably first noted by 
Lyonet (1762) in his treatise on the anatomy of the goat moth larva, 
where they are described as, ‘‘ petits ganglions de la téte’’ The 
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earliest comparative work on the retrocerebral system, that also in- 
eluded some Lepidoptera, is apparently that of Brandt (1831). He 
distinguished two sympathetic or stomatogastric systems: (1) an un- 
paired system, and (2) a paired system. The latter generally comprised 
the endocrine organs but might also include any ganglia of the stomo- 
-daeal system that happened to be paired. This simple distinction be- 
tween paired and unpaired systems was accepted for long after Brandt’s 
time and by some even until it was clear that the so-called stomato- 
gastric system included both ganglia and endocrine organs. 


Pig. 


tle 


N 


par cerebral 


Diagram of the stomodaeal nervous system and the retrocerebral endo- 
crine glands. (A) Aorta. (An) Anterior paracardial nerve. (C) Cerebral 
connective of frontal ganglion. (Ca) Corpus allatum. (COL) Collateral 
cephalic nerve. (ex) External paracardial nerve. (F) Frontal ganglion. 
(H) Hypocerebral ganglion. (in) Internal paracardial nerve. (N) Fron- 
tal nerve. Present in the adults of some specialised Ditrysia, according 
to Ehnbom. Present in Ephestia larvae, but absent in many larvae. 
(L) Labral nerve. (O) Oesophagus. (P) Corpus paracardiacum. (pa) 
Paracardial-allatal nerve. (par. cerebral.) Pars intercerebralis. (PH) 
Paracardial-hypocerebral nerve). (po) Posterior nerve to oesophagus. 
(R) Recurrent nerve. 


A number of early writers described the external form of the cor- 
pora paracardiaca and allata of particular species, but the first com- 
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parative study of any extent that also dealt with their histological 
structure is that of Nabert (1913), who described the organs of Zygaena, 
Pieris, Vanessa, and many species of other orders. Nabert’s work was 
followed by accounts of the cephalic endocrine glands of particular 
species, e.g. Bombyx mori L. (Ito, 1918; Yokoyama, 1936), and it is 
not until the last decade or so that other comparative accounts of their 
histological structure have appeared, e.g. Hanstrém (1939-42, 1947, 
1948), Khnbom (1948), and Cazal (1948), of which the latter is the most 
comprehensive that has been published. 

Cazal has shown that among the variations in the arrangement of 
the paracardial and allatal bodies, four chief types may be distin- 
guished to which we may add another, the latero-central, as follows: 


Figs. 2-6. Variations in the arrangement of the paracardial and allatal bodies. 
(2) Centro-lateral. (3) Latero-central. (4) Lateral. (5) Central. (6) An- 
nular. (A) Aorta. (CA) Corpora allata. (H) Hypocerebral ganglion. 
(N) Recurrent nerve. (P) Corpora paracardiaca. (After Cazal). 
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(1) Centro-lateral (fig. 2). The paracardia are fused beneath the 
aorta, but the allata are separated and laterad from the aorta, as in 
the Ephemeroptera, Odonata, Dictyoptera, Orthoptera, Plecoptera, 
Megaloptera, Neuroptera, Hymenoptera, Mecoptera, and some 
Diptera (e.g. Culicidae, Psychodidae). This list of orders clearly shows 
that the centro-lateral is the primitive type among pterygote insects. 
This type is called the ‘‘ type hémicentralisé ’? by Cazal. The Epheme- 
roptera differ from all other insects in that the corpora allata are in- 
nervated from the suboesophageal ganglion instead of from the corpora 
paracardiaca. 

(2) Latero-central (fig. 3). The paracardia are separate beneath the 
aorta and the allata are fused beneath the aorta, as in the Dermaptera 
and Psocoptera. 

(3) Lateral (fig. 4). Both the paracardia and allata are laterad 
from the aorta. The paracardium and allatum of the same side may 
be separate or fused. This type is found in the Phthiraptera, Thysanop- 
tera, some Homoptera, Coleoptera, Trichoptera, Lepidoptera, Aphanip- 
tera, and some Diptera (e.g. Tipulidae). 

(4) Central (fig. 5). Both the corpora paracardiaca and allata are 
fused beneath the aorta, as in the Embioptera and many Heteroptera. 


(5) Annular (fig. 6). The paracardia are fused beneath and the 
allata above the aorta, as in some Diptera (Brachycera, Cyclorrhapha). 


In the apterygote Insecta (Thysanura) only the corpora paracar- 
diaca are present. In the class Diplura both corpora paracardiaca and 
allata are present, but in all other classes of Antennata both 
are absent. 

Corpora paracardiaca of Cazal (=corpora cardiaca of Pflugfelder ; 
ganglia pharyngea of Heymons; corpi faringei of de Lerma, and the 
ganglia cardiaca, ganglia pharyngea, ganglia aortica, lateral sympa- 
thetic ganglia, or ganglia postcerebralia of various authors). The 
corpora paracardiaca develop as invaginations of the stomodaeum, often 
with the unpaired hypocerebral ganglion from which they later sepa- 
rate more or less completely. When they are not directly connected 
with the hypocerebral ganglion, they receive a nerve from it 

The nerves associated with the corpora paracardiaca are as fol- 
lows : — 

(1) The internal paracardial nerve or nervus corporis cardiaci I 
of Hanstrém and others. In the Lepidoptera and all other pterygote 
insects so far examined, this nerve is present. It originates in a con- 
spicuous group of cells in the pars intercerebralis of the protocerebrum, 
The cells of the pars intercerebralis are sometimes distinguished (Han- 
strom, 1948) by the presence of secretory granules that are sometimes so 
numerous that they may entirely fill the cell bodies. The nerve fibres 
from the pars intercerebralis turn downwards from their origin anterio- 
medially, cross over in the median line, and run posteriorly. After 
leaving the brain, they enter the corpora paracardiaca. 
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(2) The external paracardial nerve or nervus corporis cardiaci II 
of Hanstrém and others. This nerve, also from the protocerebrum, 
innervates the corpora paracardiaca. Its fibres do not cross over so 
that those coming from the right side of the brain innervate the para- 
cardial body of the same side. This nerve is present in all insects ex- 
cept the Thysanura, Odonata, and perhaps the Aphaniptera and 
Diptera-Cyclorrhapha (Hanstrém, 1948). The external paracardial 
nerve is said to be absent in Zygaena filipendulae L. by Nabert (1913), 
but has been found to be present in that species by Ehnbom (1948). 
According, to Cazal, a lateral nerve arises from the external paracar- 
dial nerve near its base. This nerve is not mentioned by Ehnbom. 
The nerve that Ehnbom calls the labral nerve usually originates in- 
dependently in the brain and consequently has no connection with the 
stomodaeal system. 

(3) A paracardial-allatal nerve is distinct except when the para- 
cardium is actually joined to the corpus allatum, as in Pieris brassicae 
L. In the latter the nerve fibres enter the corpus allatum directly. 
It may be single, as in Aporia crataegi L., or double as in Sphine 
ligustri L. It originates in the paracardia. 

(4) A paracardial-hypocerebral nerve connects the paracardium of 
each side to the hypocerebral ganglion. Cazal calls this nerve the col- 
lateral internal, and he claims that a hypocerebral ganglion is absent 
in the Lepidoptera (1948, p. 124). Ehnbom (1948), on the other hand, 
claims that this ganglion is usually very reduced in adult Lepidoptera, 
and it may consist of only a few cells, or may sometimes, perhaps, be 
absent. The latter writer claims that it is large and well developed in 
Aphantopus hyperantus L., Aghia tau L., Axylia putris L., Lithosia 
quadra L., and Tortrix viridana L. In a Phalaenid larva (Polia) 
examined by me it was distinct. In those adults in which the hypo- 
cerebral ganglion is absent the nerve may be supposed to connect with 
the recurrent nerve, but the existence of the paracardial-hypocerebral 
nerve is not yet certainly established in those species that lack a hypo- 
cerebral ganglion. The paracardial-hypocerebral nerve originates in 
the paracardia in the Trichoptera and presumably also in the Lepi- 
doptera. 

(5) A posterior nerve to the oesophagus is distinct in Aporia crataegi 
L., according to Cazal (1948). Ehnbom (1948), on the other hand, does 
not mention such a nerve although he has recognized its occurrence in 
the Trichoptera, in which order he calls it the caudal nerve to the oeso- 
phagus. In the Sphingidae (Sphinx), however, the caudal nerve to the 
oesophagus connects to the corpus allatum and not to the paracardial 
body, as in some Pieridae (Aporia). Cazal believes that this may be 
the so-called aortic nerve of other insects, irrespective of whether it 
innervates the paracardial or allatal bodies. 

(6) An anterior paracardial nerve is present in the larva of Aporia 
crataegi L. (Cazal, 1948), and in an unnamed Phalaenid (Snodgrass, 
1935), in the pupa of Sphina ligustri L. (Cazal, 1948), but is not shown 
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in Cazal’s figure of the adult of Pieris brassicae L. This is called the 
collateral external ventral nerve by Cazal, and it extends anteriorly 
and downwards. It is apparently absent in adult Lepidoptera. 
Ehnbom (1948)* calls what may be its homologue in the Trichoptera the 
lateral nerve, which he supposes extends to lateral muscles or to the 
salivary glands. Swaine (1920) clearly shows that in the larva of a 
Hepialid (Sthenopis thule) a nerve, which appears from his figures to 
be that which |] have here called the anterior paracardial, innervates 
certain muscles near their origin on the ventral wall of the cranium. 

It is evident from the brief account given above of the nerves in- 
nervating or arising in the paracardial bodies that more work must 
still be done before the homologies of the nerves with those of allied 
orders can be regarded as settled. Furthermore, it is clear that be- 
tween the different stages of the same species there are considerable 
differences, but these are not yet sufficiently known to permit the neces- 
sary generalisations. The statement by Ehnbom (1948) that the para- 
cardial-hypocerebral and the anterior paracardial nerves originate in 
the paracardia requires confirmation. 

The corpora paracardiaca are apparently always paired in the Lepi- 
doptera as they are in the Trichoptera. However, a connecting “ cel- 
lular cord ”’ is sometimes present according to Ehnbom (1948). This 
may be on the dorsal side of the oesophagus but under the aorta (Odezia 
atrata L.) or even on the dorsal side of the aorta (Hepialus lupulinus 
L.). Enhbom (p. 120) says, ‘‘ This cellular cord may represent the 
connection between the paired and the single parts, which in conse- 
quence, of the reduction of the ganglion hypocerebrale cannot usually 
be shown.’’ In other words, he suggests that the ‘‘ cellular cord ’? may 
be the paracardial-hypocerebral nerve. So far as I am aware, how- 
ever, the recurrent and oesophageal nerves are in all insects beneath 
the aorta, and therefore the homology suggested by Ehnbom, at least 
in the case of Hepialus, can hardly be accepted. 

The paracardia are very intimately connected to the walls of the 
aorta. In the adults, the paracardia are almost as intimately con- 
nected with the wails of the aorta as they would be if they were an 
integral part of the aorta (Hanstrém, 1948). Their shape and ap- 
proximation to the brain varies considerably. As they approach the 
brain, the internal and external paracardial nerves are shortened, and 
in extreme cases these nerves may be so short as to be distinguished 
with difficulty. The shape of the paracardia varies considerably. For 
instance, in the adults of Parnassius apollo L. they are narrow and 
slender and lie some distance behind the brain, whereas in Papilio 
machaon lL. they are irregularly rounded and situated directly behind 
the cerebral wall (Ehnbom, 1948). In Sesia apiformis Clerck they are 
very long and narrow, slightly curved, and the right and left bodies are 
very close together without actually being fused to form a single body. 


*Ehnbom (1948) is presumably dealing with adult insects but nowhere in his 
paper does he make this sufficiently clear. 
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Most of the tissue of the paracardia is composed of relatively small 
cells (6-7) with small nuclei and less numerous neurosecretory or gang- 
lionic cells about 30-404 in diameter. The small cells are chromophobe, 
whilst the large cells stain readily with haematoxylin after osmic acid fix- 
ation. The large cells are the secretory masses that were found by de 
Lerma (1937) and Hanstrém (1940) to stain intensely with eosin and acid 
fuchsin. The large cells are scattered in the periphery of the para- 
cardia, where they do not form a continuous layer as in some insects. 
According to Ehnbom (1948, p. 124), ‘‘ The neurilemma forms a fold 
here and there in the tissue, and consequently the ganglionic cells 
[chromophiles] are more or less cut off from the rest of the tissue. 
This also causes them to appear to be separate cells on the exterior 
of the organ. As a result of this, the organ is often very irregular in 
shape. This is, for example, the case in Papilio machaon, Rhyacia 
c-nigrum, ete.’’ 

Corpora allata of Heymons (=corpora incerta of Meinert, ganglia 
allata of early writers). The corpora allata originate as hollow ecto- 
dermal invaginations at the base of the first maxillary segment. They 
later migrate to a position which is generally above the oesophagus. 
In some insects more primitive than the Lepidoptera, however, their 
displacement dorsally is less, and they remain close to the suboesopha- 
geal ganglion. In the mayflies they are even innervated from the sub- 
oesophageal ganglion. Eastham (1930, p. 26) assigns the corpora allata 
(Pieris) to the mandibular segment, and describes them as, ‘‘ solid 
masses of cells arising by invagination from the same ingrowth as the 
mandibular apodeme. They early become separated from the latter 
and lie against the side of the oesophagus behind the brain.’? Hey- 
mons (1899) and others have thought it possible that the corpora allata 
were homologous with the maxillary glands of the Crustacea, which are 
excretory organs. The maxillary glands of the Crustacea, however, 
belong not to the first but to the second maxillary segment. 


The corpora allata are enclosed in a neurilemma as are the corpora 
paracardiaca. They are much more simply innervated than the para- 
cardiaca, and have, as a rule, only the paracardial-allatal nerves, which 
have already been described. According to Cazal (1948), however, a 
nerve extends posteriorly from the allata in the pupa (pharate adult ?) 
of Sphine ligustri L. This nerve is probably the posterior paracardial 
nerve of other Lepidoptera. None of the 150 species examined by 
Ehnbom (1948) was a Sphingid and none had a nerve in this position. 
In the Lepidoptera, the corpora allata are very frequently contiguous 
with the paracardiaca, so that there is no distinct paracardial allatal 
nerve, Ehnbom found that in some adults of Aglia taw L. (Saturniidae) 
the allatum of one side only was actually in front of the paracardiacum, 
and thus lay between the latter and the brain. 


According to Ehnbom, three types of corpora allata may be distin- 
guished in the Lepidoptera : 
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Fig. 7. Horizontal section of the corpus allatum of Sphinx ligustri L. (AL) 
Paracardial-allatal nerve. (N) Neurilemma. (4, 2, & 8) Intercellular 
extensions of the neurilemma according to Ehnbom. Intercellular ex- 
tensions of the paracardial-allatal nerve according to Cazal, who claims 
that some of the fibres of this nerve extend peripherally beneath the 
neurilemma. (After Cazal). 


(1) The paired but undivided type is the usual one and is found in 
most families. This is the type common to all larvae that have been 
examined. In the adults the allata are, as a rule, slightly irregular and 
have a tendency to break up into lobes so that the surface is irregular. 

(2) The paired but divided type occurs in its most extreme form in 
some Phalaenidae. In such genera as Amathes, Amphitrota, Triphaena, 
Scotogramma, Polia, Harmodia, Hadena, and Hyphilare the corpus alla- 
tum is divided into a number of parts, each of which consists of 2 or 3 
cells or, in extreme instances, even of one cell. These parts or islands 
are connected to each other only by extremely fine nerve fibres that 
represent the disintegrated paracardial-allatal nerve. The islands are 
delimited by a neurilemma of normal structure. In two of 20 adults of 
Triphaena pronuba L. the corpora allata were entire, whereas in all 
others of both sexes they were divided. In Leucania [| Hyphilare] lith- 
argyria Esp. some cells of the corpora allata are situated below the 
oesophagus and directly above the suboesophageal ganglion and the con- 
nectives to the first thoracic ganglion. As Ehnbom (l.c., p. 124) points 
out, this position is secondary and derived phylogenetically from the 
dorsal position. 
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Figs. 8-9. (8) Pieris brassicae L., adult. (9) Aporia crataegi L., larva. (A) Aorta. 
(An) Anterior paracardial nerve. (CA) Corpora allata. (ex) External 
paracardial nerve. (Fr) Frontal ganglion. (H) Paracardial-hypocere- 
bral nerve. (in) Internal paracardial nerve. (N) Recurrent nerve. (O) 
Oesophagus. (P) Corpora paracardiaca. (PO) Posterior nerve to the 
oesophagus. (After Cazal). 


(3) The fused but undivided type was found only in two of about 
150 species examined, that is, in Hyponomeuta evonymellus L. and Sesia 
apiformis Clerck. The slight fusion of the right and left sides of these 
does not appear to be a family character since in other Sesiidae examined 
(species of Bembecia and Aegeria) the allata were paired. According to 
Schrader (1938), the right and left allatal bodies are fused in occasional 
individuals of Ephestia kuehniella Zell. 


The size of the corpora allata in the two sexes sometimes differs. In 
Ephestia kuehniella Zell. those of the male are larger than those of the 
female, a difference which has been shown to be due to the relative sizes 
of the cells rather than to a difference in their number (Schrader, 1938 ; 
Lambreff, 1944a). In the Lymantriidae the corpora allata of the females 
of Dasychira pudibunda lL. and Leucoma salicis L. are larger than those 
of the males (Ehnbom, 1948), and this is also true of Pieris napi L. 
(Palm, 1949). An intraspecific dimorphism in the size of the corpora 
allata has been noted in other insects. For instance, in the honey-bee 
Hanstrém (1942) has shown that those of the queens are eight and those 
of the workers 13 times as large as those of the drones. 
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The corpora allata are composed of a relatively small number of large 
cells with big nuclei. The number of these cells of course differs specific- 
ally, and it depends in general on the absolute volume of the organs con- 
cerned. Interspersed between the large glandular cells are small nuclei 
that probably belong to the connective tissue. When these are numerous, 
they form a tissue that may be connected to the mesodermal neurilemma 
by intercellular extensions of the latter. Intercellular lacunae have been 
observed in'Ephestia, Dasychira, Dryas, Abraxas, and others. 

In the adults, the nuclei of the large glandular cells are often vacuo- 
lated, but the degree of the vacuolation is correlated with the secretory 
phase. In the larvae the nuclei are not vacuolated (Nabert, 1913; 
Schrader, 1938), and some writers, e.g. Ito (1918) and Yokoyama (1936), 
believe that the corpora allata do not secrete in the larvae. Schrader 
(1938) has shown that in Ephestia the typical cytological appearance of 
secretory cells is first found in the pupa. Nevertheless, Kaiser (1949) 
has shown that in Nymphalis io L., Aglais urticae L., and Gonepteryx 
rhamni L. both the corpora allata and the prothoracic glands have secre- 
tory phases that are correlated with the moulting periods. Legay (1950) 
found that in the larvae of Bombyx mori L. the corpora allata have 
secretory phases. Legay points out that in the first instar the nuclei cf 
the secretory cells are 2 in diameter and in the fifth 15h. The overall 
increase in the size of the corpora allata is of the same order. He was 
not able to find any evidence of cell division. From the results of the 
numerous experiments cited in the following pages there can be no 
doubt that the corpora allata secrete very actively during the larval 
instars of both hemi- and holometabolous insects. 


II. PHystoioey. 


The retrocerebral glands were believed to be ganglia by all early 
writers. Doubts as to the purely ganglionic nature of the corpora para- 
cardiaca were expressed by de Sinety (1899), but it was left to de Lerma 
(1933) to show that they were endocrine organs. De Lerma’s work was 
confirmed by Pflugfelder (1937) and more recent writers. Heymons 
(1897, 1899) was the first to show conclusively that the corpora allata 
were not ganglia, and Police (1910) and Nabert (1913) suggested that 
they were endocrine glands. The most significant discovery of all, how- 
ever, was made by Kopeé (1917, 1922), who found as a result of his ex- 
periments on Lymantria dispar L. that moulting was initiated by a hor- 
mone secreted into the blood by the brain. Kopeé was also the first to 
show that metamorphosis was controlled by hormones produced by the 
brain. 


Hormonal control of moulting and metamorphosis in the Lepidoptera 
has been reviewed by Bounhiol (1941, 1948). Among the more general 
reviews that also include other orders of insects are those of Budden- 
brock (1928, 1950), Hanstrém (1939, 1942, 1947, 1948), Heikinheimo 
(1944), Koller (1929), Piepho (1943), Mendes (1947), and Wigglesworth 
(1947, 1948, 1948a). Hanstrém (1941) and Scharrer & Scharrer (1944) 
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review what is known of the similarity between the brain-retrocerebral 
system of insects and the hypothalamo-hypophysial system of vertebrates. 

It is convenient to distinguish, as has been done by Wigglesworth 
(1947), between (a) the initiation by hormones of growth processes and 
cuticle formation that result in moulting, and (b) the hormonal control 
of the considerable changes in the organs and tissues that occur at meta- 
morphosis, especially in holometabolous insects. 

(a) Moulting. 

As previously stated, Kopeé was the first to show that moulting may 
be initiated by hormones poured into the blood by the brain. When con- 
sidering moulting as such, no distinction need be made between the 
larval moults on the one hand and the pupal and pupal-adult moults 
on the other. The processes that result in moulting are initiated simul- 
taneously in all epidermal tissues whether these are supplied with nerves 
or not (Kopeé, 1923), and this of itself is strong evidence that moulting 
is brought about by some factor carried in the blood. 

Bodenstein (1930) found that setae of Aglais urticae L. transplanted 
from one larva to another moulted synchronously with their new host. 
The same results were obtained (Bodenstein, 1933, 1933a, 1933b, 1935) 
when the thoracic legs were transplanted. Lees of A. urticae could be 
interchanged successfully with those of Nymphalis io lu., and those of a 
fourth instar larva could be grafted on to a third instar larva, the 
number of moults and the time of moulting being determined in each 
instance by the new host. Piepho (1938) also found that the time of a 
moulting and the numbers of moults of pieces of cuticle* transplanted 
from one larva of Galleria mellonella Tl. to another were determined by 
the new host. The time of moulting and the number of moults were 
controlled by the new host in the interspecific and intergeneric grafts 
made by Bodenstein and Piepho, which proves that the hormones con- 
cerned lack species or genus specificity. Becker & Plagge (1939) even 
managed to induce precocious puparial formation in flies by injecting the 
maggots with an extract from young Galleria pupae. 

Transplantation of pieces of cuticle has also shown that: 

(1) It is possible to accelerate the development of the transplanted 
cuticle so that it achieves its final character with fewer moults. 

The acceleration of development brought about by transplantation of 
the cuticle of a larva into the body of an older larva is a phenomenon 
described by many workers, e.g. in Galleria mellonella T. by Piepho 
(1938c, 1939b). For instance, it was found that if a piece of cuticle of 
the first instar larva was grafted into a final instar larva, the transplant 
became pupal cuticle when its new host pupated (fiz. 10A). In this 
instance the transplant achieved the structure of a pupal cuticle without 
undergoing any of the larval moults previously undergone by the adjoin- 
ing epidermis of its new host or those it would have undergone had it 
remained in its own larva: 


*All cuticle transplants refer to areas of cuticle with the epidermal cells that 
secreted them and never, of course, to cuticle without epidermis. 
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Fig. 10. Results of epidermal transplants by various authors. (A) Epidermis of 
a first instar larva of Galleria mellonella L. transplanted into a final 
instar larva before the critical period of the latter, secretes a spiny 
epidermal cuticle at the metamorphosis of its host. (B) Epidermis of a 
larva in its antepenultimate instar transplanted into a final larval 
instar after the critical period of the latter, secretes a larval cuticle at 
metamorphosis. (C) Epidermis of a late final larval instar of Bombys 
mori L. transplanted into a penultimate instar larva secretes a smooth 
larvai cuticle at the final larval moult of its host if the latter is young, 
but it secretes a spiny pupal cuticle if its new host is near its final 
moult. (D) Epidermis transplanted from a final larval instar before its 
critical period into a penultimate larval instar secretes a smooth larval 
cuticle at the final moult of its new host. (CP) Critical period of brain 
of final instar larva. (LM) Last larval moult. (M) Other larval moults. 
(P) Larva-pupa moult. (After Bounhiol). 


All instances of the acceleration of the development of the transplant, 
and especially those that involve a loss of some of the expected ontogene- 
tic sequences, may be attributed to the loss or suppression of factors that 
inhibit the appearance of imaginal characters. 


Attempts to accelerate growth by blood transfusions have been made. 
These experiments consisted in replacing a given quantity of blood with 
the blood of an older individual, the blood of the latter being supposed 
to contain a higher concentration of hormone or a more active hormone. 
The transfusion experiments of Buddenbrock (1928) and Koller (1929), 
mostly on Sphingids, were not conclusive, and they were later criticised 
by Schiirfeld (1935), who was able to show that an accleration of develop- 
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ment of the same order of magnitude could be obtained by merely prick- 
ing the caterpillars. 


(2) It is possible to induce moulting in epidermis transplanted into 
a younger host and still retain the expected ontogenetic structural de- 
velopment of the transplant. 


Piepho (9138a) found that an epidermal transplant from a final to a 
penultimate instar larva of Galleria mellonella WL. acquired its pupal 
cuticular structure when its new host moulted to become a final instar 
larva. This experiment, considered with those cited in the preceding 
paragraphs, seems to show that there is a critical period in the develop- 
ment of the epidermis after which its structure is sufficiently determined 
so that if transplanted to a penultimate instar larva it can be induced 
to moult but the new and more juvenile host is unable to delay the ex- 
pected ontogenetic structural sequences of the transplant. The possibi- 
lity of retaining its ontogenetic integrity in its new host is no doubt due 
to the low level at which the suppressor factors are found in a penulti- 
mate instar. Piepho also found that when a pupal cuticle is grafted into | 
an early final instar larva, the transplant moults again when its new 
host pupates but retains its pupal structure and does not acquire the 
expected imaginal structure. 


That the precise ages of the host and transplant are significant in 
determining possible modifications of the transplant by its new host is 
also clearly shown by Fukuda (1940a). He found that if a cuticular 
transplant was made from a late final instar of B. mori that was begin- 
ning to spin its cocoon into a late penultimate larva, the transplant 
produced a pupal cuticle when its host moulted. If transplanted into 
an early penultimate instar larva, however, the transplant produced a 
larval cuticle when its host moulted to become a final instar larva (fig. 
10C). 


(3) It is possible to induce retrogressive structural changes in cuti- 
cular transplants. 


Piepho (1939b) has shown that if a fragment of the cuticle of a newly 
formed pupa is grafted into a second instar larva, it moults each time 
with its new host. When the final or fourth instar larva moults, the 
transplant will have moulted three times, and each of the three cuticles 
will be smooth and not spiny like the pupal cuticle. In other similar 
experiments, the cuticle only partially retained its pupal structure, the 
spines becoming fewer with each moult. When the early pupal cuticle 
was transplanted into the fat body of a second instar larva, the trans- 
plant grew to form a complete ring by periodic proliferations of its 
epidermis. The epidermis of the section of the ring representing the 
original piece transplanted produced three cuticles, each with fewer 
spines than the last, whereas the newly proliferated epidermis produced 
a smooth larval type of cuticle at each moult. 
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Localisation of endocrine organs. 
1. Brain. 


The first successful attempt to localise an organ producing a moult- 
ing hormone was made by Kopeé (1917). He found that if from a final 
instar larva of Lymantria dispar lL. three to seven days old the brain was 
removed, pupation did not take place, but if the brain was removed after 
10 days pupation was not prevented*. ~ He also found that if the ab- 
domen of a final instar larva less than seven days old was ligatured, its 
anterior half would pupate after 16 days while its posterior half remained 
unaltered. Kopeé thus not only established the fact that the brain was 
responsible for secreting a hormone that initiated pupation, but he also 
showed that this hormone was secreted into the blood only when the final 
instar larva was more than seven days old. 
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Fig. 11. Results of some of Kopeé’s experiments on larvae of Lymantria dispar 
L. in which the duration of the final instar was 16 days. Removal of 
the brain before the 7th day prevented pupation (A), but its removal 
after the 10th day *B) did not inhibit pupation. The critical period is 
therefore between the seventh and tenth days. If a larva is ligatured 
before the critical period (C), only the body in front of the ligature 
pupates, while that behind the ligature does not alter. (LM) Last larval 
moult. (PC) Beginning of the critical period. (After Bounhiol). 


Kopeé’s conclusions were confirmed by many later writers working 
with Lepidoptera, e.g. Bounhiol (1936, 1938), Kiihn & Piepho (1936), 
Plagge (1938, 1939), Caspari & Plagge (1935), Williams (1946), Grinfel’d 
(1949), and many others. 

*The critical period of a final instar larva is the time between that period when 


removal of the brain always stops pupation and that later period when re- 
moval of the brain never stops pupation. 
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For instance, Bounhiol found that in broods of Bombyx mori L. in 
which the duration of the final instar was 18 days, and preparation for 
spinning began on the 11th, the brain was necessary for the first eight 
to nine days, if pupation was to take place. Kiihn & Piepho (1936) found 
that the critical period of Ephestia kuehniella Zell. occurred shortly after 
feeding stopped and migration of the pigment from the ocelli began. They 
also found that when the brain was removed before the critical period and 
that of another final instar larva was inserted in the abdomen of the 
decerebrate individual, pupation occurred in 4 out of 110 larvae thus 
treated. Bounhiol (1938) found that in Galleria mellonella lL. the critical 
period does not occur until the larvae are in their cocoons. Plagge (1938) 
found that in various Sphingids kept at 22-23° C. the critical period 
was at the seventh or eighth day after the beginning of the final instar, 
i.e. after the larvae had stopped feeding and were ready to descend into 
the earth. Caspari & Plagge (1935) and Plagge (1938) found that if the 
brain of Celerio ewphorbiae L. was removed immediately before the criti- 
cal period and that of another larva of the same age or younger is in- 
serted into the abdomen or head, 15% of the larvae pupated. When this 
double operation was performed on larvae only two to four days after 
the beginning of the final instar none pupate nor do any pupate when the 
brain is removed but not replaced by that of another individual. The 
implantation experiments of Williams (1946) on various Saturniid pupae 
also conclusively show that the brain secretes a hormone. 


That hormones are secreted by the brain has, of course, been con- 
firmed by experiments on many other insects besides Lepidoptera, e.g. 
those of Wigglesworth on the bug Rhodnius. The existence of secretory 
cells in the pars intercerebralis of the protocerebrum was perhaps first 
histologically demonstrated by Weyer (1935) in the honey-bee and since 
then by others in many orders of insects: and it is now generally accepted 
that the secretory cells in the pars intercerebralis are the source of the 
brain hormones of insects. 


In the Lepidoptera neurosecretory cells have been found in the pars 
intercerebralis by Day (1940), Perez (1940), Williams (1946, 1948), and 
others. Day has found them in the larvae, pupae and adults of moths of 
the families Pyralidae, Saturniidae (s. lat.) and Sphingidae. Like those 
of Rhodnius, they differ from ordinary ganglion cells in containing a 
granular cytoplasm or a number of droplets that are intensely fuchsino- 
phil. Day found that in the larvae of Ceratomia catalpe Bar. (Sphingi- 
dae) the secretory cells are generally scattered singly hut may sometimes 
be grouped as in Rhodnius. Although a number of larvae were examined, 
no evidence of a secretory cycle was found. Schrader (1938) failed to 
find secretory cells in the pars intercerebralis of Ephestia kuehniella 
Zell. larvae, but it can hardly be supposed that they do not exist in this 
species. In Platysamia cecropia L. Williams (1946) found approximate- 
ly 11 neurosecretory cells arranged in two groups within each hemisphere. 
According to him, the median group corresponds to the previously known 
secretory cells of the pars intercerebralis, but the lateral group had not 
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Fig. 12. Decerebration experiments of Plagge on Celerio euphorbiae L. (A) If 
the brain of a larva immediately before its critical period is removed 
and that of another larva of the same age is inserted in the abdomen, 
pupation sometimes occurs. (B) If the brain is removed immediately 
before the critical period and no brain is inserted into the abdomen, the 
larva eventually dies without pupating. (C) If the brain of a larva 
immediately after its final moult is removed, and that of another in- 
dividual of the same age is inserted into its abdomen, pupation is pre- 
vented and the larva eventually dies. In this experiment failure of the 
brain to secrete may be due to the fact that it has not established the 
necessary tissue connections. (CP) Beginning of critical period. (LM) 
Last larval moult. (P) Larva-pupa moult. (After Bounhiol). 


previously been described. For termination of diapause the presence 
of a brain fragment containing both groups of cells is required. 


2. Corpora allata. 


Wieelesworth’s (1936) experiments on the bug Rhodnius first clearly 
established the fact that the corpora allata produced a hormone that 
inhibited the appearance of imaginal characters. The réle of the corpora 
allata in the Lepidoptera has been studied by Bounhiol (1936, 1937, 1938, 
1939), Fukuda (1940a), Piepho (1939, 1940, 1942, 1946, 1950), Kaiser 
(1949), and others. 


It has been shown that removal of the corpora allata from a final 
instar larva anytime from the first day to the onset of pupation had no 
significant effect on pupation, and most of the pupae formed produced 
adults. Removal of the allata from young larvae induced precocious 
pupation (fig. 13). The secretion by the allata of a hormone that 
inhibits pupation has been amply demonstrated by many workers. In 
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both Bombyx mori L. (Bounhiol, 1938) and Galleria mellonella L. (Piepho, 
1940) it has been shown that if the corpora allata of a young larva are 
grafted into a final instar larva before the critical period of the latter, 
pupation is prevented and the larva eventually dies. But if the allata 
of a young larva are grafted into a final instar after the critical period, 
the latter pupates despite the presence in its body of the very active 
allata of the young larva, and in due course produces a more or less 
normal adult. If the corpora allata of a larva very near its final moult 
are transplanted into a final instar larva much before its critical period, 
pupation is not prevented. From this it appears that the corpora allata 
stop secreting shortly before the final moult, or, at least, from this time 
onwards their secretion cannot counteract that of the brain. It has been 
noted by several observers that many of the final instar larvae that con- 
tain corpora allata of younger individuals produce pupae in which the 
cuticle is intermediate between that of a normal larva and a normal pupa. 


3. Corpora paracardiaca. 


The function of the hormones secreted by the paracardia of the 
Lepidoptera is hardly known. In some insects their removal delays but 
does not prevent moulting. In termite queens they grow rapidly, and 
it has been suggested that they are in some way concerned with the in- 
creased metabolism of the mature queen. Hanstrém (1948), Thomsen 
(1948), and others have shown that extracts of the paracardia of many 
different insects cause the contraction of the red and yellow chromato- 
phores of Crustacea as does the secretion of the sinus gland of the latter. 
In some Crustacea (Brachyura) the chromatophores are expanded by the 
sinus gland secretion, and in these a paracardial extract also expands 
instead of contracts the chromatophores. Those interested in the sub- 
ject should consult the references cited by Hanstrém and Thomsen and 
also the paper by Lambreff (1944), who has shown that paracardial ex- 
tracts of Ephestia kuchniella Zell. act on the melanophores of frogs and 


fish. 


The chromatophore contracting substance of paracardial extracts has 
the attributes of a hormone: it is soluble in water and alcohol, resists 
boiling, withstands drying for many months, and is active at extreme 
dilutions (Thomsen, 1948). It is just possible that in insects it is con- 
cerned with colour change or migration of the retinal pigment. There 
is no evidence that it is not chemically identical with one of the sinus 
gland hormones of the Crustacea. 


(b) Metamorphosis. 

It is characteristic of Arthropods that the processes that determine 
the subsequent fate of a given region of the ege take place early. Mor- 
phological differentiation is therefore the realisation of the potentialities 
of the previously determined regions of the ege. The degree of determina- 
tion is, inversely, related to the ability of the egg to rectify injuries such 
as are produced by cauterising restricted regions with a hot needle or by 
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injuring them in other ways. The greater the degree of determination, 
therefore, the less capable is the embryo of adjusting itself to any abnor- 
mal environmental changes that may occur during its development. The 
eggs of the Lepidoptera belong to the incompletely determined type, that 
is, they are not completely determined at the time of fertilisation. 

The changes of form and organisation undergone at metamorphosis 
may be regarded as the realisation of potentialities previously 
suppressed but now realised through the intervention of chemical factors 
(Hachlow, 1931). That imaginal characters are already determined in 
the early embryo is shown by the fact that if a restricted region of the 
embryo is injured, the adult later formed will show a defect in the cor- 
responding part. 

Throughout the larval instars, the secretions of the corpora allata 
play the chief réle in inhibiting the differentiation of adult characters 
in both hemi- and holometabolous insects. Extirpation of the corpora 
allata results, as stated in the section on moulting, in precocious pupa- 
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Fig. 13. Larvae immediately before pupation and pupae of Bombyx mori L 
All figures drawn to same scale. (A) Normal size after period of facul- 
tative feeding. (B) Size after period of obligatory feeding but before 
period of facultative feeding. (C) Precocious pupation caused by re- 
moval of corpora allata four to five days after the beginning of the 
fourth instar. (D) Precocious pupation caused by the removal of the cor- 
pora allata three to four days after the beginning of the third instar. 
(After Bounhiol) 
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tion, that is, in precocious differentiation of adult characters. In the 
normal course of events, the corpora allata not only stop secreting the 
inhibitory or juvenile hormone before pupation, but, at least in some 
insects, actively remove any traces of their secretion that may remain 
in the blood. This last activity of the corpora allata has been demon- 
strated in the bug Rhodnius (Wigglesworth, 1947a, 1948b), but not, so 
far as I know, in any Lepidoptera. 

It has been shown, e.g. in Galleria and Bombyx, that the relation 
between the secretion of the corpora allata on the one hand and the brain 
and prothoracic glands on the other is such that: 

(1) Corpora allata of young larvae inserted into a final instar after 
its critical period do not inhibit metamorphosis, but if they are inserted 
before the critical period do so. 

(2) Corpora allata extirpated from a larva immediately before its 
final moult and inserted into a final instar well before its critical period 
do not inhibit pupation. 

These experimental results seem to show that: (1) the secretions of 
the corpora allata cease or are much reduced as early as the late penul- 
timate larva; (2) before the critical period the secretions of active cor. 
pora allata can inhibit the combined action of the differentiation hor- 
mones of the brain and prothoracic glands if these are then present; and 
(3) after the critical period the nature or concentration of the hormones 
produced by the brain and prothoracic glands is such that their immedi- 
ate and ultimate action in their specific environment cannot be obliter- 
ated by the inhibitory hormones of active corpora allata. 

The fact that it is possible (Piepho, 1939b) to induce retrogressive 
morphiological changes in the cuticles produced by epidermal trans- 
plants from a young pupa into an early instar larva suggests that the 
secretion of the corpora allata is not only inhibitory but also has a posi- 
tive effect in promoting the development of larval characters. In a 
recent paper, Piepho (1950) describes retrogressive changes in the wax 
moth produced by implanting corpora allata. He has shown that 
whether the cuticle produced over the area of the implanted corpora 
allata at the pupa-adult moult is adult, pupal, or larval in character 
depends on the quantity of active allata implanted. For this reason, 
the hormone of the corpora allata is best described as the juvenile hor- 
mone rather than as the inhibitory hormone, a change of name first 
proposed by Wigglesworth. 

Many writers have shown that if the larva continues to feed after 
additional corpora allata are implanted giant adults may sometimes re- 
sult. For instance, Piepho has produced giant adults of the wax moth 
by temperarily inhibiting metamorphosis in this way. 

The corpora allata persist and may even increase in size in adult 
insects. Their function in the adult is not well known. Available 
evidence suggests that they exert no influence on the testis or on sper- 
matogenesis at any stage. It appears that in all insects except Bombyx 
and Dixippus (Phasmidae) they are essential for the production or 
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mobilisation of materials necessary for egg production. Their necessity 
for egg production was first demonstrated by Wigglesworth (1936), who 
showed that the eggs were only developed by a decapitated female 
Rhodnius if it were joined to an individual decapitated in front of the 
corpora allata. He also showed that it mattered not whether the in- 
dividual to which the decapitated female was joined was a male or a 
female. 


The allatal hormone that affects the development of the ovaries 
may be identical with the juvenile hormone. Wigglesworth (1948) 
found that the allatal secretion of a penultimate larval instar of 
Rhodnius evoked egg production in a decapitated female adult, 


The experiments of Pfeiffer (1945) on the locust Melanoplus show 
that fat-storage normally ceases when yolk deposition begins in the 
odcytes. If the corpora allata are removed, the odcytes develop to the 
stage when yolk deposition would have occurred and then stop 
differentiating while fat-storage continues. From this it appears that 
the effect of the corpora allata is exerted indirectly on the ovaries by 
causing a particular change in the general metabolism of the insect. 


Kaiser (1949) has shown that in some butterflies (Aglais urticae L., 
Nymphalis io L., Gonepteryxr rhamni L.) a female gonadotrophic hor- 
mone is secreted by the corpora allata. 

In Bombyx mori L. ablation of the corpora allata before the final 
instar not only causes precocious metamorphosis, but the female adults 
so produced are fertile and their odcytes are matured. This suggests, 
according to Joly (1948), that (1) the action of the corpora allata is 
indirect on the development of the ovaries in Bombyx mori; and (2) 
that the internal environment favourable to the further development 
of the ovaries is conditioned by the allatal secretion early in larval 
development. If this theory is correct, we must suppose that Bombyx 
differs from most other insects in that the critical period of the cor- 
pora allata for egg production occurs in the larval instead of the adult 
stage. It must be said, however, that until now it has not been shown 
that the corpora allata are at any stage necessary for the develop- 
ment of the ovaries of Bombyx, and it is therefore still possible that 
Bombyx differs from other insects in that its ovaries are not affected 
by the allatal hormone. Furthermore, Fukuda (1939) has shown that 
the ovaries of Bombyz will differentiate before their time if transplanted 
from larvae into pupae. The experiments of Bytinski-Salz (1933) are 
of interest. He found that in the female hybrid pupa of Celerio 
euphorbiae LL. x C. vespertilio Esp., the ovary develops up to the 
stage of a normal young pupa and persists without further differentia- 
tion in this stage until the death of the pupa. When, however, the 
hybrid ovary was transplanted into a normal pupa, it continued to 
develop as in the normal pupa. On the other hand, a normal ovary 
transplanted into the hybrid failed to develop. These experiments 
seem to show that failure of the ovary to develop beyond a certain 
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stage in the hybrid is due to the lack of a substance (hormone) in the 
surrounding medium which is present in normal individuals. 


Joly (1945) has shown that if the paracardia of the beetle Dytiscus 
are removed, the corpora allata degenerate. He suggests that the para- 
cardia exert their influence on egg production indirectly through the 
corpora allata. Degeneration of the allata when the paracardia are 
removed does not appear to have been demonstrated in any Lepidoptera. 
An experimental result of this kind is capable of an interpretation other 
than that proposed by Joly. 


The role of the prothoracic glands in metamorphosis is described in 
the section on hormonal control of diapause. Here it is only necessary 
to add that, according to Schmidt & Williams (1949), the secretion of 
the prothoracic glands of both Platysamia cecropia L. and Philosamia 
walkeri Feld. is essential for the maturation and reduction of the sper- 
matocytes to spermatids. Spermatocytes of dormant pupae were placed 
in a hanging drop of blood, and it was found that in all periods when 
the prothoracic glands of the blood donor were active the spermatocytes 
developed. Blood of mature larvae up to the stage when the inner 
lining of the cocoon is spun does not activate the spermatocytes. Im- 
mediately after this stage, however, the blood is effective in promoting 
the growth of the spermatocytes. It thus seems that the prothoracic 
gland secretion of both Saturniids appears after the inner lining of the 
cocoon is spun. If activation of the spermatocytes is taken as evidence 
of the presence of prothoracic gland secretion, this secretion persists 
until some time after pupation and then reappears when adult develop- 
ment is initiated. It is present throughout the pharate adult phase and 
persists in the newly emerged adult in sufficient concentration to cause 
the growth of the spermatocytes in vitro. 

The work of Schmidt & Williams thus shows that the prothoracic 
gland secretion, in addition to its other attributes, is a male gonado- 
trophic hormone. It is unlike the allatal hormone that apparently only 
indirectly affects the development of the female gonads. 


Moika (1941) found that in Bombyx mori L. blood from a male or 
virgin female was not as effective in stimulating oviposition as that from 
a fertilised female. Moika therefore believes that it is possible that a 
hormone that stimulates oviposition is secreted in the female after fer- 
tilization. 

There is no evidence that in insects the gonads secrete sex hormones. 
The experiments of Buonocore (1937) on Bombyx have shown that if such 
hormones are secreted by the gonads, they can only be secreted in the 
very early stages. 


B. THE PROTHORACIC GLANDS. 


I. MorrHonoey. 


Prothoracic glands were first described as ‘‘ granulated vessels ’’ by 
Lyonet (1762) in Cossus cossus L. They were not noted again until 
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Toyama (1902) described their development in his study of the embryo- 
logy of Bombyx mori L., where he calls them ‘‘ hypostigmatic glands.”’ 
Their variation in B. mori and B. mandarina was studied by Ke (1930) 
who called them prothoracic glands, a name adopted by subsequent 
writers owing to the fact that Verson & Bisson (1891) had before Toyama 
used his name for the glands now known as oenocytes. 


The prothoracic glands appear early in embryonic development as 
epithelial invaginations of the lateral part of the second maxillary seg- 
ment and extend posteriorly into the pro- and mesothorax. At the time 
of writing, the only comparative account of their innervation and ex- 
ternal morphology is that of Lee (1948). She described the glands of 
species of Pyralidae, Limacodidae, Lymantriidae, Phalaenidae, Lasio- 
campidae, Saturniidae, and Sphingidae (see figs. 14-17). 


The glands are usually flattened, compact bodies arranged in a more 
or less band-like form. The cells are often so loosely held together that 
they may be easily teased apart with needles. Sometimes all or part of 
the gland resembles a string of beads. The glands are symmetrical, one 
on each side with its chief part internal to the large tracheae at the level 
of the prothoracic spiracle and sometimes, e.g. Platysamia cecropia 
(Williams, 1948a), with a second concentration in the mesothorax*. Jn 
most species each gland has a number of branches, but in some it re- 
sembles a loosely and irregularly coiled string of beads. When fixed in 
Helly’s solution and stained with haematoxylin, the pupal gland of 
Platysamia is seen to consist of very large and much folded nuclei 
surrounded by a scanty cytoplasmic syncytium (Williams, 1948a). Hach 
nucleus contains a single prominent nucleolus. The histology and secre- 
tory cycles of those of some butterflies are described by Kaiser (1949). 
Williams (1948a) believes that they are absent in the adult of Platysamia. 
Williams suggests that the ventral bilateral cellular complex in the head 
of the Phasmidae (Dixippus) described by Pflugfelder (1938) is a homo- 
logue of the prothoracie gland of the Lepidoptera (also see Pflugfelder, 
1947). Prothoracic glands are now known to occur in the Odonata, 
Orthoptera, Hemiptera, Hymenoptera, and Diptera; and there can be 
little doubt, therefore, that they will be found in all pterygote insects 
and perhaps in the Apterygota. 


The innervation of the glands in the Lepidoptera, according to Lee 
(1948), is as follows: the antero-ventral branch of the gland is usually 
associated with a ventral nerve from the suboesophageal ganglion; the 
latero-ventral branches are associated with the median nerve from the 
prothoracic ganglion; and the posterior branch is penetrated by a nerve 
from the interganglionic connective between the prothoracic and meso- 
thoracic ganglia as well as by one of the ventral nerves from the meso- 
thoracic ganglion. 


*Williams (1948a) speaks of prothoracic and mesothoracic spiracles. The meso- 
thoracic spiracle in all Lepidopterous larvae is the prothoracic spiracle, and 
there is therefore never a spiracle in the mesothorax of a definitive larva. 
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Figs. 14-17 Prothoracic glands of various larvae. (14) Clanis minuscula Butler, 
Psychidae. (15) Cnidocampa flavescens Butler, Limacodidae. (16) Lebeda 
nobilis Walker, Lasiocampidae. (17) Saturnia pyratarum Walker, 
Saturniidae. (G) Suboesophageal ganglion. (T) Tracheae. (From Lee) 


II. Puystouoey. 


The existence in caterpillars of a thoracic ‘“‘ differentiation centre”? 
or endocrine glands that effect some control over moulting, pupation, or 
adult development is now beyond dispute as the result of the work of 
many writers, e.g. Hachlow (1931), Bodenstein (1938), Bounhiol (1938, 
1948), Piepho (1942, 1943, 1948), Fukuda (1940, 1940a, 1941, 1944), and 
especially Williams (1947, 1948, 1948a, 1949, 1949a) and Williams & 
Sanborn (1948). 

Fukuda (1940) was apparently the first to prove that the prothor- 
acic glands were endocrine organs. He found that if the prothoracic 
glands of a final instar larva (Bombyx mori L.) immediately before the 
critical period were transplanted into the posterior half of the abdo- 
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men of an early final instar and a ligature applied to the latter in 
front of the transplanted glands, both halves of the ligatured larva 
pupated. If, however, a ligature was applied in the same position to 
a final instar larva immediately before the critical period, only the 
anterior half pupated while the posterior half, without prothoracic 
glands, failed to pupate. 
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Fig. 18. Fukuda’s experiments on the function of the prothoracic glands in 
Bombyx mori L. (A) If the prothoracic glands are taken from a final 
instar larva before the critical period of the brain and transplanted 
into the abdomen of an early final instar larva, which is then ligatured 
in front of the transplant, both halves pupate. (B) If a ligature is 
applied to the abdomen of a larva immediately before the critical 
period of the brain, only the anterior half pupates. (cp) Critical period 
of brain. (Im) Last larval moult. (p) Larva to pupa moult. (After 
Bounhiol). 


Fukuda’s early work showing that the prothoracic glands were essen- 
tial for pupation was confirmed by his later experiments, and, inde- 
pendently, by Bounhiol, who also used Bombyx mori L. Bounhiol’s 
work, a summary of which is contained in Bounhiol (1948), is based on 
a culture kept at 20°-22° C. with the following attributes: (1) Dura- 
tion of final instar is 18 days; (2) obligatory feeding for first 74 days; 
(3) facultative feeding from middle of 7th to middle of 10th; (4) final 
evacuation of gut on 12th; (5) spinning from 12th to 14th; and (6) 
resting period before shedding last larval cuticle from 15th to 18th 
day. The critical period is on the 8th and 9th days, that is, well be- 
fore the final evacuation of the gut contents. The results of Boun- 
hiol’s experiments are as follows :— 
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(1) If a final instar larva is ligatured before the 12th day between 
the pro- and mesothorax, the body behind the ligature pupates but the 
head and prothorax do not. 

(2) If a final instar larva is ligatured before the 12th day between 
the meso- and metathorax, the anterior part always pupated but the 
posterior part sometimes also pupated. 

These two series of experiments clearly establish the existence of 
a differentiation centre in the thorax. The results of the first series 
suggest that the secretions of the portions of the prothoracic glands 
isolated in the prothorax are, on the 12th day, not as powerful in 
evoking pupation as the parts of the prothoracic glands isolated in the 
mesothorax, or, if they are, their effect is masked by such inhibitory 
action as may he left to the retrocerebral system. The fact that the 
posterior part of the larvae treated as in ‘‘(2)’’ sometimes also pupated 
suggests that by the 12th day the secretions of the prothoracic glands 
are at a sufficient concentration level in the body as a whole to evoke 
pupation if all inhibitory action from the corpora allata is prevented, 
which supports the suggestion made in the previous sentence. 

(3) The results of ligatures applied in the central region of the larva, 
i.e. anywhere between the metathorax and the seventh abdominal seg- 
ment, varied according to the age of the final instar larva: 


(a) If applied before the 13th day, the anterior half of the larva 


died and the posterior half continued to live for some time but failed to 
pupate. 


(b) If applied very shortly after the 13th day, the anterior half 
pupated but the posterior half did not. 

(c) If apphed on the 15th day, both halves pupated. 

The results of ‘‘(3) (b)’’ and ‘‘(3) (c)’’? seems to show that there is, as 
for the brain, a critical period for the prothoracic glands, i.e. it is only 
well after the 13th day that the concentration of their secretion attains 
in all parts of the body the level required for pupation. This critical 
period for the prothoracic glands of the pupa of Saturniids coincides 
with the pigmentation of the eyes (see p. 155). 


The results of experiments ‘‘(3) (a)’? seem to show that if the larva 


is not to die it requires some organ or organs contained in the posterior 
part of its body, perhaps parts of the Malpighian tubes. 


(4) <A ligature applied behind the head of an early penultimate in- 
star causes premature pupation, but if applied to a late penultimate 
instar it stops pupation although the larva moults once before dying. 
The effect of this ligature is to remove the inhibitory effect of the cor- 
pora allata. When applied immediately after moulting we may suppose 
that pupation follows because the concentration of the brain and pro- 
thoracic gland secretion is high enough to predominate over any corpora 
allatal secretion that may still be present. On the other hand, when the 
ligature is applied before the moult pupation may not be evoked because 
the level of allatal secretion relative to that of the brain and prothoracic 
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oland is too high but yet not high enough to inhibit a moult. A ligature 
behind the head of an early antepenultimate larva induces precocious 
pupation, as does the same experiment on an early penultimate larva. 
If a ligature is applied between the pro- and mesothorax of an early 
penultimate instar, the larva dies without moulting or pupating, possibly 
because in neither part is there a sufficient quantity of prothoracic gland 


(5) Ligatures were applied to final instar larvae after their 10th day 
between the pro- and mesothorax and between abdominal segments 6-7 
or 7-8, so that they were divided into three sections (also see Bounhiol, 
1943, 1945, 19452). The ligatures were so applied that no spiracles were 
prevented from functioning. In most of the larvae ligatured in this way, 
the anterior and posterior sections pupated while the middle section did 
not. 


Bounhiol interprets this as being due to the fact that after the tenth 
day the concentration of pupa-promoting hormones is sufficient to evoke 
pupation but for the fact that they are rendered ineffective by the con- 
tents or some other attribute of the Malpighian tubes, most of which, 
including the ends, are present in the middle section. He even suggests 
that the Malpighian tubes accumulate and eliminate or destroy the in- 
hibitory hormone. It is however, difficult to believe that the Malpighian 
tubes function in this way if only because it is precisely that part that 
contains most of the tubes that does not usually pupate. Furthermore, 
Wigglesworth (1947a) has shown that in the bug Rhodniws the secretions 
of the corpora allata are eliminated from the blood at the appropriate 
time by the allata themselves. 


Bodenstein (1938, 1938a) has shown that ectodermal differentiation 
of the pupal abdomen depends on some factor in the anterior part of 
the pupa which becomes active a certain time after pupation. The 
abdominal ectoderm will not differentiate if ligatured before the critical 
period, but its differentiation cannot be prevented if it is ligatured after 
the critical period. He believes that this differentiation centre is the 
thoracic tracheal system, which he thinks controls the oxygen supply to 
the abdomen. 


Bodenstein (19382) found that in the California oak-moth, Phrygant- 
dia californica (Dioptidae), the ovaries at first are very small and loosely 
imbedded in the fat body of the abdomen. Within the next eight days 
considerable growth takes place and the ovaries are fully differentiated. 
At first they are easy to dissect out but gradually become more and more 
difficult to remove owing to the fact that there is an increasing number 
of fine tracheae surrounding them. When differentiation is complete, 
it is ‘‘practically impossible’ to separate all the fine tracheae surround- 
ing the ovarial tubes. Bodenstein believes that the development of the 
ovaries is dependent upon the development of the tracheal system, with- 
out which the necessary supply of oxygen for differentiation is lacking. 
He found that when pupal abdomens were separated by ligature shortly 
after pupation from the anterior part they are incapable of ectodermal 
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differentiation, whereas the differentiation of the ovaries proceeded nor- 
mally, but more slowly. He suggests that the oxygen supply to the’ 
abdominal ectoderm comes chiefly from the anterior region. It is, of 
course, true that the end of the abdomen (segments eight to ten) has no 
functional spiracles. If the abdomen is ligatured somewhat later, the 
ectoderm is capable of differentiation. Bodenstein explains this as be- 
ing due to the fact that by this time the thoracic tracheae had reached 
the abdomen. 


Bodenstein’s misconceptions as to the structure and attributes of the 
tracheal system do not entirely invalidate his conclusions, which are 
supported by his later work on Drosophila (Bodenstein, 1939). When 
(1938) he fused together abdomens of Phryganidia californica ligatured 
before the critical period and whole pupae, ectodermal differentiation 
in the abdomen was found only when a cuticular connection was estab- 
lished between the fused parts. He believes that this may show that the 
conditions for differentiation are found only when tracheae from the 
whole pupae grew into the fused abdomens. 


Finally, in experiments (1938, 1938a) in which pupal abdomens were 
connected by glass tubes to pupae that had not reached the critical period 
(in this species four days) no differentiation took place. From this he 
concludes, it must be said against a wealth of data from the experiments 
of others on Lepidoptera and other insects, that he has shown that the 
factor causing differentiation is not carried by the blood. Now, it is 
quite well known (e.g. Kalmus, 1937—on Drosophila pupae) that when 
the oxygen tension is lowered below a certain point delay in develop- 
ment and differentiation is caused, whereas an increase in the amount 
of oxygen up to saturation does not measurably affect the rate of develop- 
ment. 


The work of Shimizu (1930) on Bombyx mori L. is also relevant. He 
showed that if the fourth spiracle of one side was blocked by pressing 
gelatin into it, there was a great reduction in the fibronin and sericin 
produced by the silk gland of that side as compared with the other side. 
Even blocking the sixth spiracle of one side caused a slight reduction 
in the amount of fibronin produced by the gland of that side. Block- 
ing the sixth spiracle of one side caused a 10% decrease in the germ 
cells of that side, that resulted in a decrease of about 10% in sperma- 
tozoa and about 30% in mature oocytes. 


In the light of very numerous other experiments, we may dismiss 
Bodenstein’s conclusions insofar as they dispute hormonal control of 
development in insects. Nevertheless, they focus attention on a valid 
criticism of much of the work involving ligaturing and do show that 
results of experiments so performed that they interfere with respiration 
require most careful interpretation. 


The important work of Williams and Williams and Sanborn on the 
function of the prothoracic glands is summarised in the section on hor- 
monal control of diapause. 
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C. HORMONAL CONTROL OF DIAPAUSE 


Williams (1946) studied the hormonal regulation of diapause in a 
number of large Saturniids: Platysamia cecropia L., Telea polyphemus 
Cram., Philosamia walkeri Feld., and Callosamia promethea Drury 
In the autumn the pupae of these species begin a prolonged diapause 
characterised by a cessation of growth and differentiation. Diapause 
ends in the spring of the following year with the resumption of active 
growth and differentiation. Williams found that the dormancy of dia- 
pausing pupae can be ended by grafting them to pupae that were 
active after being chilled. 


Grafts were made by cutting a circular piece of cuticle plus epi- 
dermis from each individual, and the pupae were joined by their cut 
parts, melted paraffin wax being used to seal them. Most of the pupae 
were joined by their thoraces, but. some were joined by their heads and 
others by the tips of their abdomens. If care was taken to avoid 
damage to the heart and no air bubbles were trapped in either pupa, 
a high percentage survived. The pupae always grew together in such 
a way that a pedicle was produced at the site of the join, as first noted 
long ago by Crampton (1899). The pupae can be successfully joined 
together by short or long plastic tubes (Williams, 1947). When this 
is done, the lumen of the plastic tube is rapidly coated with a thin 
transparent tissue formed by condensation and anastomoses of the 
blood cells. Somewhat later the pupae line the plastic tubes with an 
epithelium supplied by tracheoles. Both pupae of each parabiotic com- 
bination grow together, which shows that some factor necessary for 
adult development passes from the activated to the diapausing pupa 
so that both develop stimultaneously. Interspecific and intergeneric 
pupal grafts were successful, from which fact it may be concluded that 
the factor that initiates growth and adult development is probably 
chemically identical in the different species and genera.* These graft- 
ing experiments also show that the pupae that had their diapause 
broken by chilling supplied at least twice the minimal amount of hor- 
mone needed to break the diapause of a single animal. Furthermore, 
they showed that the factor responsible for breaking diapause was 
released when the pupae were chilled for 1} months at 3° to 5° C. and 
then kept at high temperatures for two weeks. 


By removing the brain of a pupa activated by exposure to low tem- 
peratures and implanting it into a diapausing pupa, the diapause of 
the latter was broken. The same experiment performed with a brain 
of a diapausing pupa produced no results. Similar experiments with 
other organs and tissues, e.g. corpora allata, did not break the diapause 
of the pupae into which these organs and tissues were implanted, and 


*This lack of specificity is hardly surprising in view of the similar action of the 
hormone secreted by the paracardiaca of insects and the sinus gland of 
Crustacea. The non-specific nature of the hormones is discussed by many 
writers, e.g. Piepho (1938b). 
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there can thus be little doubt that the factor responsible for breaking 
diapause is (1) secreted by the brain and (2) is not secreted by the brain 
before exposure for a long period to low temperatures. In other words, 
the brain is not competent to end diapause until it has been chilled for 
a certain period. According to Williams (1946), once the brain has 
broken diapause, its presence is no longer necessary for metamorphosis 
to be completed. : 

In another paper Williams (1947) has shown that if the brain be 
removed from a diapausing pupa, the pupa may live as long as two 
years but never becomes active. At anytime during this period adult 
development can be evoked by implanting into the brainless pupa a brain 
cut out of a previously chilled pupa. Only the active part of a single 
cerebral lobe is required to break diapause. 


To discover if more than a factor from the brain is necessary to ter- 
minate pupal diapause, the pupae were cut into two pieces. The cut was 
made between the fourth and fifth abdominal segments while the pupae 
were under continuous carbon dioxide anaesthesia (Williams, 1946a). The 
method is described by Williams (1947, p. 90) as follows: ‘‘ The pupa... 
is placed on its side and the abdominal cuticle plus underlying hypo- 
dermis incised around the circumference of the abdomen at the level of 
the tips of the wing flaps. The incision is confined to the thin inter- 
segmental membrane. Further manoeuvres are designed to separate 
the abdomen from the anterior fragment without rupturing the midgut. 
The intersegmental muscle masses, the heart, and the nerve cord are, 
in turn, cut through. The fat body and the hindgut are then tran- 
sected and the attachments of tracheae swept away from the walls of the 
midgut. The midgut plus nearly all of the Malpighian tubules may now 
be placed in the anterior fragment. Or by further dissection the midgut 
may be removed from the anterior fragment and discarded.’’ 


“The cut surface of each of the two fragments is then sealed by 
melted paraffin to a circular, plastic cover slip which is provided with a 
centrally placed hole. Through the hole insect Ringer’s is added to dis- 
place all air and the hole is finally plugged with melted paraffin.’? Wil- 
llams points out that at any time one can operate inside the fragment 
by simply removing the paraffin plug from the centrally placed hole. 


Chilled Platysamia brains were implanted into both anterior and 
posterior halves of brainless diapausing pupae. Each anterior half in 
due course developed into an active adult moth which had its cut pos- 
terior end closed by a scaleless, regenerate ‘‘chitinised’”’ epithelium. The 
posterior halves, however, failed to develop though they continued to 
live for an average of three months. As many as six chilled brains were 
implanted into a single posterior half without inducing development, 
although some of the abdomens survived as long as eight months. From 
these experiments it is clear that the anterior and posterior halves re- 
act differently to implanted brains. By transversely dividing brainless 
pupae at different levels, it was found that a critical level existed in the 
mesothorax. When a division was made behind this critical level, the 


Fig. 19. A diagram of the method used by Williams to join the tip of the 
abdomen of one pupa to the anterior part of another pupa using a 
plastic tube that may be as long as 3 cm. (Di) Plastic disks, each with 
a central hole (W) Plastic window at each end of the preparation 
used to observe the onset and progress of tissue differentiation (wax) 
Paraffin wax 


posterior half always failed to respond to implanted chilled brains, 
whereas when the pupae were divided at the critical level chilled brains 
implanted into either half induced development only after a long latent 
period of about six months. 


As further proof of the existence of a differentiation centre in the 
thorax, isolated abdomens were grafted to brainless, diapausing pupae 
or to the anterior fragments (head + thorax + abdominal segments 1-4) 
of brainless, diapausing pupae. In these, tissue continuity was estab- 
lished but no other growth occurred. These grafts were successful even 
when the two parts were joined by plastic tubes as long as 8 cm. When 
a chilled Platysamia brain was implanted into either host or graft, dia- 
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pause was broken in both, and in due course both developed into the 
fully formed corresponding parts of the adult. 

Living isolated abdomens into which chilled brains are implanted do 
not differentiate but remain in diapause. If, however, they receive not 
only a chilled brain but also a pair of prothoracie glands, they begin 
to grow and in time become fully formed adult abdomens. The cut sur- 
face is closed by scaleless, regenerate, ‘‘chitinised’’ epithelium. Internal 
development is also completed, and in isolated female abdomens the eggs 
are matured. 

Abdomens isolated from chilled pupae after return to room tempera- 
tures required both a chilled brain and prothoracie glands to initiate 
adult differentiation. Like the secretions of the brain, those of the pro- 
thoracie glands lack specificity; and interspecific and intergeneric 
changes may be successfully made. Unlike the brain which is rendered 
competent to evoke adult differentiation only after having been chilled 
for a certain period, the prothoracic glands do not have to be exposed 
to low temperatures before they can function. 


These experiments of Williams confirm those of Fukuda (1941), who 
demonstrated the importance of the prothoracic glands in evoking de- 
velopment in ligatured pupal abdomens of Bombyx mori L. Owing to 
the diffuseness of the prothoracic glands, Williams did not succeed in 
removing them whole, and he found that a single pair of incomplete 
prothoracic glands (plus, of course, a chilled brain) did not usually suffice 
to evoke development. For this reason, therefore, two pairs of pro- 
thoracic glands were used in each of the experiments described above. 

In one series of experiments, Williams (1947) removed the gonads, 
the entire gut, the Malpighian tubules with the exception of a few 
fragments, and the entire central nervous system including the five 
terminal ganglia and ‘their connectives from six isolated abdomens (seg- 
ments 5-10). Three of these survived and their hearts continued to beat. 
Prothoracic glands and chilled brains were implanted in all three, and 
two eventually developed into fully mature but flaccid adult abdomens. 


From the experiments cited above, it is clear that the failure of the 
prothoracic glands to evoke differentiation during diapause is a con- 
sequence of a primary failure of the brain to supply a necessary factor. 
Williams points out that the mechanism that terminates diapause must 
ultimately supply the dormant tissues with something necessary for cel- 
lular growth and differentiation. His results are interpreted by him in two 
ways: (1) the brain secretion acts only on the prothoracic glands so that 
they in turn produce the chemical factor that initiates growth; or (2) 
the tissues may require both factors, the first (brain secretions) being 
necessary to condition them to react with the second (prothoracic gland 
secretion). 

Williams has shown that once adult differentiation begins, the 
presence of the brain is not necessary for its continuation, but for 
some time afterwards the prothoracic glands are necessary. In other 
words, once diapause is broken by implanting a chilled brain, the brain 
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may be removed but not the prothoracie glands. For instance, if the 
abdomen is isolated shortly after diapause is broken, it ceases to de- 
velop. The differentiation of the adult continues to require the secre- 
tion of the prothoracic glands until a stage is reached that has been 
found to coincide with the beginning of eye pigmentation. When dia- 
pause is broken by implanting a chilled brain into the tip of an abdo- 
men grafted to a brainless, diapausing pupa, the fragment containing 
the prothoracie glands began to develop a day before the abdomen con- 
taining the previously chilled brain. This difference in the time of 
development of the two fragments could be increased to three days or 
more by interposing a plastic tube between host and graft. In these 
preparations the organ that began development last was the imaginal 
disc of the genitalia despite the fact that this was nearest to the 1m- 
planted brain. These last experiments suggest that the secretion of 
the prothoracic glands has the ultimate action on the tissues. 

Williams & Sanborn (1948) believe that the metabolic defect during 
diapause involves iron-catalysed oxidations, and they found that during 
diapause the oxygen consumption is essentially insensitive to cyanide. 
In other words, during diapause there is a short-circuit of the cyto- 
chrome system. When, however, diapause is broken by the combined 
action of the brain and prothoracic glands, the oxygen consumption in- 
creases and a progressively larger fraction becomes cyanide sensitive. 
Thus growth and adult differentiation involve a progressively larger 
utilisation of the cytochrome system. 

Spectrophotometric assays of cytochrome C and manometric assays 
of cytochrome oxidase reveal a high positive correlation between the 
amounts of these enzymes and the progress of adult development. Cyto- 
chrome C is virtually absent from the diapausing pupa, but during the 
period when development is dependent on the prothoracic glands its 
measured concentration increases from less than 1 to more than 50 
gamma per gram live weight. During the period when the brain is 
actively secreting, the measured amount of cytochrome oxidase in- 
creased from approximately 40 to 700 units. 

This work is not inconsistent with the second suggestion made above 
of the relation between the brain and prothoracic glands, since it ap- 
pears that ‘‘As a result of the combined functions of both the brain and 
prothoracic glands, the tissues of the dormant pupa, for the first time, 
come into possession of a complete cytochrome system’’. On the other 
hand, however diapause is broken, the concentrations of cytochrome C 
and cytochrome oxidase will increase when active growth is resumed ; 
and this increase need not necessarily signify that the cells are directly 
affected by the chemicals released by the brain and prothoracic glands to 
increase their output of the respiratory enzyme and pigment in question. 

In Lepidoptera that diapause in the pupal stage, the larval cyto- 
chrome system is broken down, and the pupa makes use of its cyanide 
stable metabolism, which is sufficient for its needs but not for active 
growth and differentiation. To resynthesise their cytochrome system, the 
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cells require a stimulus that may be evoked directly or indirectly by the 
secretion of the prothoracic glands. If the secretion of the prothoracic 
glands is to be effective (or even released?) a factor is required from the 
neurosecretory cells of the pars intercerebralis of the brain. In non- 
diapausing species this brain factor is produced during the final larval 
instar, but when there is a pupal diapause the brain fails to produce the 
necessary factor. Thus diapause persists until the brain secretes 
this factor; and the adaptation that is known as diapause is a re- 
sult of new specific environmental requirements by the brain: before 
it is competent to secrete it must undergo, in the Saturniids studied by 
Williams, physiological changes that occur slowly at high temperatures 
and rapidly at low temperatures. Once the brain has begun to secrete, 
however, it does so more rapidly at high than at low temperatures. 
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THE SOUTH. LONDON 
Entomological and Natural History Society 


BURLINGTON HOUSE, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 


OBJECTS 


The Society has for its objects the promotion and advancement of research 
in Biological Science, and its diffusion by means of meetings at the Society’s 
Rooms for the reading of original Papers, discussions and lectures, by public 
exhibitions, by field meetings, by the issue of publications, the formation of 
typical collections and of a library, and by such other means as the Council 
may from time to time determine. 


MEETINGS 


Indoor Meetings at Burlington House are generally held twice monthly, on 
second and fourth Wednesdays, at 6.30 p.m. Field Meetings take place through- 
out the Summer. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Entrance Fee, 7/6 Ordinary Members, £1 1/- p.a.; Country Members, 12/6 p.a. 
Life Membership, £14 14/-. 


The Council invites the co-operation of all Naturalists, especially those who 
are willing to further the objects of the Society by reading papers and exhibit- 
ing specimens. 


COLLECTIONS, etc. 


The Society possesses representative collections of most orders of insects, 
and an extensive library. These are available at all Ordinary Meetings. 
Members may borrow books at meetings or by post. Donations of suitable in- 
sects and books are much appreciated. 


There is also a big collection of lantern slides, mainly of insects in all stages, 
from which series may be borrowed. Microscopes are available for home use. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Should be addressed to the Hon. Secretary, F. T. VALLINS, A.C.L1., F.R.ES., 
4, Tattenham Grove, Tattenham Corner, Epsom, Surrey. 


ADDITIONS TO LIST OF MEMBERS 


(Members elected between 6th August, 1951, and 4th June, 1952) 


c, denotes coleopterist ; |, lepidopterist; ent, Entomology, General; and 


ml, Micro-lepidoptera. 


ALLAN; P. B. M., M.B.E., M.A., F.S.A., F.R.E.S., F.Z.8., No. 4, Wind- 
hill, Bishop’s Stortford, Herts. 1. 

Brusu, H. J., Larkspur, West Farm Close, Ashtead, Surrey. ent. 

Byers, F. W., 59, Gurney Court Road, St. Albans, Herts. l. 

CuanvteRr, H. G., 92, Talbot Road, Luton, Beds. l. 

CLARKE, C. ASTLEY, M.D., F.R.C.P. (LOND.), High Close, Thorsway, 
Caldy, Cheshire. 1. 

Davis, G. A. N., M.R.c.8., 1.R.¢.P., Holt Wood, Aylesford, Kent. 1. 

Dyson, R. C., n.p.H., F.R.E.8., 112, Hollingbury Park Avenue, 
Brighton 6, Sussex. l. 

Eutson, Exvpon F. D., The Old Vicarage, Shinfield, Berks., and 
Clifton College, Bristol. . 

Green, J. A., 61, Brewery Road, Plumstead, London, S.E.18. . 

Greenor, L. F. W., 21, Uffington Road, London, S8.E.27. l. 

Kinprep, A. D., 27, Richmond Avenue, Bedfont, Middlesex. 1. 

Knicnt, F., 90, Mitford Road, Holloway, N.19. 1. 

KUMMERER-NAEGELF, H., 13, Rue des Fleurs, Mulhouse, Haut- 
Rhin, France. l. 

Lane, A. W., 178, Ravenscroft Road, Beckenham, Kent. c. 

Lanemaiw, J. R., 9, Craneswater Park, Southsea, Portsmouth, 
Hants. 1. 

Line, R. B., 6, Old Forge Way, Sidcup, Kent. lL. 

Mackworrtu-Praep, C. W., F.R.F.8., Castletop, Burley, Hants. 
ent. 

McCrag, A. W. R., Oak Lawn, Gordon Avenue, Stanmore, Middx. 
ent. 

Montcomery, Major J. R. P., m.c., 20, Strangways, Larkhill, 
Salisbury, Wilts. 1. 

MurearroyD, J. M., F.L.S., F.Z.S., F.R.E.8., ‘‘Arachne’’, Warren 
Edge Road, Southborne, Bournemouth, Hants. ent. 

Ousen, FE. T., Hersegade 5, Roskilde, Denmark. ml. 

Rew, J. F., 19, High Street, Leighton Buzzard, Beds. l. 

Situ, D. A., F.R.E.s., 95, Elm Road, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 1. 

Srorace, Luctano, Museo Storia Naturale, Via Brigata Liguria, 
9, Genoa, Italy. l. 

Tams, W. H. T., F.R.£.s., 20, Ranelagh Avenue, Fulham, S.W.6. 
ent. 

Waker, D. H., 90, Whytecliffe Road, Purley, Surrey. 1. 

Youne, L. D., 55, Ottways Lane, Ashtead, Surrey. ent. 


COUNCIL’S REPORT FOR 1951-52 


The Society has passed another milestone during 1951 by attaining 
a membership of 500 for the first time in its long history. The actual 
number at 3lst December was 501, made up of 4 Honorary, 4 Special 
Life, 14 Life, 271 Ordinary, and 208 Country Members. 


It mourns the death of 5 members during the year; two of them were 
mentioned in the Presidential Address last year and three will be named 
in the President’s Address that follows, while the benefaction from Col. 
Labouchere has already been mentioned in the Treasurer’s Report and 
Accounts. We were honoured by the acceptance of Honorary Member- 
ship by His Excellency Walter S. Gifford, who, like many of us, is an 
amateur lepidopterist. 35 other candidates took up membership; there 
were 10 resignations, while 11 were struck off for non-payment of sub- 
scriptions. 


Your thanks are due to the members and friends who, by exhibiting 
specimens, reading papers, and showing slides, have contributed to the 
success of the 21 meetings held at our rooms during the year. The 
average attendance has been 59 members and 8 visitors. 


As mentioned in our last report, your Society, in collaboration with 
the London Natural History Society, organised the Seventh (London) 
Congress of British Entomologists promoted by the Society for British 
Entomology, which took place at the end of June. The inaugural meet- 
ings were held at the Natural History Museum, but for the subsequent 
meetings your Society provided accommodation at its own headquarters. 
A full report of the Congress has appeared in the Proceedings of the 
Society for British Entomology. Unfortunately the meetings were but 
poorly supported by Londoners, while the recruiting value to the Lon- 
don Societies was negligible. 

The Linnean Society of London honoured us by accepting an invita- 
tion to our Annual Dinner, which was held at the Connaught Rooms on 
Friday, October 26th. The Guest Society was represented by its Presi- 
dent, Professor F. BR. Fritsch, D.Sc., F.R.S.; the 2 Honorary Secre- 
taries, Dr. George Taylor and Dr. Tindale Hopwood; and the General 
Secretary, Mr. H. §. O’Grady, with their ladies. The Librarian and 
other members of the staff of The Royal Society were also present. More 
than 100 members and friends enjoyed a memorable evening. 


The Annual Exhibition was held on October 27th, when The Royal 
Society and the Geological Society of London again made their libraries 
available to enable the exhibits to be displayed to advantage. In the 
Council Chamber a special feature was made of the Orders Hymenoptera 
and Diptera, while a display of Natural History photographs by mem- 
bers and friends was a new attraction. The recorded attendance of 390 
again set up a record for recent years. Tea was provided on the pre- 
mises during the afternoon at a moderate charge. Once again the 
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Society is indebted to Mr. W. H. T. Tams for taking photographs of 
selected exhibits. 

A special visit to the Natural History Museum was arranged for 
Saturday, 3rd February 1951, when 64 members and friends were shown 
round the Department of Entomology by the Keeper and his staff. In- 
teresting specimens had been laid out for inspection in each of the sec- 
tions, so that it proved very difficult to get round in the time available. 
Thanks were expressed to Mr. Riley and his staff at the conclusion. 


During the season 23 Field Meetings were led by active field workers, 
to whom your thanks are due. These meetings afford the best possible 
opportunity for members to get acquainted and to learn field work from 
one another. The Organiser is disappointed that more members do not 
avail themselves of the opportunities so offered. 

The overdue ‘‘ Proceedings and Transactions ’’ for 1949-50 were pub- 
lished on 5th April 1951, consisting of xliii + 220 pages with 19 plates, 
2 of them in colour, continuing the series dealing with the British micro- 
lepidoptera. Your Council is relieved that its efforts, and the exertions 
of the Editor and Publication Committee have at last effected some ac- 
celeration, the ‘‘ Proceedings and Transactions ’’ for 1950-51 having 
been published on 10th December 1951. This consists of xlvii + 174 
pages with 10 plates. Your Council will redouble its efforts to effect still 
further acceleration of the publication next year; and every effort is 
being made to resume publication of the series of papers dealing with the 
micro-lepidoptera. 

The Curator reports that donations of specimens for the collections 
were made during the year by Dr. K. G. Blair and Messrs. A. H. Sper- 
ring, W. H. Spreadbury, S. N. A. Jacobs, L. T. Ford, F. Rumsey, and 
S. Wakely (Lepidoptera); Messrs. R. D. Weal, F. D. Buck, H. W. 
Forster, C. N. Hawkins, F. J. Coulson, W. H. Spreadbury and P. J. 
Burton (Coleoptera); Messrs. D. Leston, T. R. Eagles, F. J. Coulson, 
W. J. Watts and Dr. A. M. Massee (Hemiptera); Messrs. W. J. Finni- 
gan, A. H. Sperring, W. H. Spreadbury and R. G. Shaw (Hymenoptera) ; 
Mr. A. E. Gardner (Odonata); and Dr. K. G. Blair (Diptera). 

The best thanks of the Society are due to these members. 

The Librarian reports additions to the Library by gift have been : — 
By Mr. M. Niblett, H. F. Barnes, Gall Midges of Economic Importance, 
Vols. 1-3; by Mr E. W. Classey, Kerner’s Natural History of Plants, 
Vols. 1-2; by Mr. S. N. A. Jacobs, continuation of Léon Lhomme’s Cata- 
logue des Lépidoptéres de France et de Belgique; by the Royal Ento- 
mological Society of London, Transactions and Proceedings of that 
Society, 1951. 

All the following are from the Library of our late Hon. Life President, 
Mr. Hy. J. Turner:—E. Connold, British Vegetable Galls; H. M. 
Lefroy, Indian Insect Infe; W. H. Evans, Indian Butterflies; H. Wag- 
ner, Lepidopterorum Catalogus; H. Rebel, Lepidopteren Sphingidae ; 
G. F. Hampson, The Moths of India; C. Swinhoe, Eastern Lepidoptera 
Heterocera, 2 Vols.; C. Burmeister, Argentine Lépidoptéres; H. G. 
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Dyar, North American Lepidoptera; G. Talbot, Monograph, Pierine 
Genus Delias; P. Rambur, Lépidoptéres de TI’ Andalousie ; E. Donovan, 
Exotic Natural History, 5 Vols.; C. T. Bingham, Butterflies of India, 
2 Vols.; R. Trimen, South African Butterflies, 3 Vols.; H. Strecker, 
Index of Species to Kirby’s Catalogue of Lepidoptera Heterocera; Du 
Boubs, Monographie des Psychides: F. Bryk, Parnassius Apollo; EB. O. 
Essig, College Entomology; W. S. Patton and F. W. Cragg, Medical 
Entomology; Latreille, Précis des Charactéres des Insectes; H. T. Fer- 
nald, Applied Entomology: M. J. A. Boisduval, Monographie des 
Zygénides; B. D. Jackson, Catalogue of the Linnean Specimens; O. 
Staudinger, Catalogue Lepidoptera; ©. T. E. Siebold, On a True Par- 
thenogenesis in Moths and Bees; J. Lederer, Kenntniss der Pyralidinen ; 
F. KE. Lutz, Field Book of Insects; T. H. Savory, British Spiders; G. 
Carpenter, A Naturalist in E. Africa; C. Linné, Systema Naturae, Tom 
1, Pars 5; H. Adler, Alternating Generations; R. C. Punnett, Mendel- 
ism; W. Buckler, Larvae of Butterflies and Moths, 9 Vols.; M. Latreille, 
Encyclopédie Methodique: Dr. J. Kenel, Die Palaearktischen Tortri- 
ciden, 2 Vols.; Canadian Entomologist; J. Swammerdam, Bybel der 
Natur; Dr. T. A. Chapman, Alcon, Dispar; C. Oberthiir, Miscellaneous 
Extracts; K. Jordan, Contributions to Morphology of Lepidoptera: G. 
Hampson, Lepidoptera Phalaenae, Nocturnae; E. M. B. Sharpe, A 
Monograph of the Genus Teracolus. 


By Purchase and Exchange -—TLocket and Millidge, British Spiders; 
Colyer and Hammond, Flies of the British Isles; List of Serial Publica- 
tions in the Library of the R. ent. Soc. Lond.; A.E.S. Directory of Nat. 
Hist. Societies, Supplement ; C. G. Barrett, British Lepidoptera, Large 
Paper Copy; Faune de France, O. Farent, Dolichopidae, and E. Séguy, 
Nématoctres; Lepidoptera of the Bishop’s Stortford District; R. ent. 
Soc. Lond., Handbooks of British Insects, Hymenoptera, Symphyta, 
Section (a); Soc. Brit. Ent., Journal and Transactions; Smithsonian 
Institute Report; North Western Naturalist, 1948; Trans., Norfolk and 
Norwich Nat. Soc., 1950: Essex Naturalist; Proc. R. Trish Academy ; 
Torquay Nat. Hist. Soc., Proc. and Trans., 1949-50; Lloydia; Zoolo- 
giska Bidrag; Mitteilungen: Tydschrift voor Entomologie, 1924-31 and 
1933-44 ; Lepidoptera Argentine, Vols. 1 and 2; Trans. Wisconsin Aca- 
demy; Fieldiana, Zoology: Entomologist’s Record ; Entomologist; En- 
tomologist’s Monthly Mag. ; Entomologist’s Gazette; London Naturalist; 
Entomological News; Natural History, New York. 

During the year, the bookcase given to the Society by the late Miss 
L. M. Chapman has been received. This has allowed for a rearrange- 
ment of the books, but the large number received from the library of 
the late H. J. Turner has used up the extra space. 

The number of books on loan during the year has again increased. 
many of those borrowed being upon insects other than Lepidoptera. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT, 1951 


T am able this evening to make a somewhat better report on the 
Society’s money matters during the year under review than I could on 
the last occasion. The position now, however, is in one respect even 
less satisfactory, for we are not yet living within our means, and the 
surplus revenue which we had three years ago has almost disappeared, 
there being now only £41 9s 7d left in the Revenue Account. 


Before reading the Accounts to you I would like to mention an im- 
provement in one direction. Last year the arrears of subscriptions 
were £54; this year the amount is £31. It is probable that more than 
half this amount will not be recovered, as some of the offenders will he 
liable very shortly to be struck off the list of members. 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT. 

There were some changes in this Fund during the year. The late 
Col. F. A. Labouchere bequeathed £100 to the Society. The purchase 
of a typewriter and of a duplicating machine was authorised by Council, 
and the use of these has already effected some economy. 


BALANCE SHEET. 

The investments répresenting the Capital Fund remain the same as 
in the previous year, when their market value was £13878. At 31st 
December 1951 these securities stood at only £1190, about 13% below 
their original cost. The cash position is almost unaltered as from the 
previous year, since we had £115 less in the bank, but owed our creditors 
£117 less than at the corresponding date. 


LIBRARY FUND. 

One composition for life membership and 35 entrance fees were added 
to this fund; also a donation of five pounds to cover the expense of 
delivering and erecting the new book-case. After purchases of books and 
binding there is a balance of £101 14s 3d carried forward. 


PUBLICATION FUND. 
This is where the money goes. The cost of printing the recently 
issued ‘‘ Proceedings and Transactions,’? which contained no coloured 
illustrations, was £368 5s 2d. 


T am glad of this opportunity to acknowledge a number of donations 
to the fund. These actually exceeded the total shown in the Accounts, 
as there are two sums to be applied to our next issue of ‘‘ Proceedings,’’ 
and will therefore be referred to again later. £45 from the Parliamen- 
tary Grant-in-Aid of Scientific Publications was also a very welcome 
addition to this fund. 


We have again to thank Messrs. F. J. Coulson and G. Stoughton- 
Harris for kindly auditing the Accounts. 
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HENRY JEROME TURNER 
(1856—1950). 


When, a few hours before his death, Turner laid down his pen it was 
the end of a very long period of service to his fellow entomologists. He 
had been for 40 years Editor of the Entomologist’s Record and Journal 
of Variation, for eight years Librarian of the Royal Entomological 
Society of London, and for 47 years an officer of the South London 
Society. He was a member of the last-named for 64 years, having 
joined on 12th May 1887, was twice President, served for long periods 
on the Council and at various times held office as Librarian, Secretary 
and Editor, and since January 1945 had been its Honorary Life Pre- 
sident. Until his age stopped him he was a regular leader of Field 
Meetings, his special object being to show the best localities to younger 
members. At the Indoor Meetings he was a frequent exhibitor. 

The onerous tasks he carried out may not always have had the 
glamour of some of the achievements of others but they were and still 
are essential—if societies and publications are to continue someone 
must always be found for these less spectacular tasks which Turner so 
willingly undertook. 

He carried on steadfastly despite all difficulties and criticisms. We 
owe much to him and we have much to learn from his example. His 
passing will be mourned by many old friends and colleagues. 


He was survived by a son who also has been a generous friend to our 
Society. 
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CONGRESSES 


The Society was represented at or took part in three Congresses 
during 1951 :— 

(1) The Fifty-fifth Annual Congress of the South-Eastern Union 
of Scientific Societies in April at Camberley (Surrey). Delegate— 
Dr. G. V. Bull. 

(2) The Seventh Annual Congress of British Entomologists in June. 

(3) The Ninth International Congress of Entomology in August at 
Amsterdam. Delegate—Baron de Worms. 


SEVENTH ANNUAL CONGRESS OF BRITISH ENTOMOLOGISTS 
HELD IN LONDON, JUNE 21st TO JUNE 257, 1951. 


Organised by the Society for British Entomology with the co-operation 
of the South London Entomological and Natural History Society and 
the London Natural History Society. 


This Congress was a part of the Festival of Britain celebrations. The 
South London Society organised an Exhibition of Insects and Natural 
History objects, with special emphasis on living objects and photography. 
It was held on Saturday, June 23rd, in the Apartments of the Royal 
Society at Burlington House, Piccadilly. The following is a brief note 
of the exhibits : — 


Mr. B. R. Baxer—Photographs of larvae and pupae of Limenitis 
camilla lL, and a case of larvae (French) of Saturnia pyri Schiff. 

Dr. G. A. Brerr and Mr. R. G. Tazsor of Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, Infestation Control Division, Tolworth—Thirteen cultures 
of insects and one of mites, pests of stored products, were shown to- 
gether with photographs of the damage caused by these pests. 

Miss W. M. A. Brooxr—21 species of Gentians collected by herself 
in the Bolivian Andes in 1949 and 1950. 

Mr. S. C. S. Brown—Botanical photographs. 

Mr. F. D. Buck—A series of 24 drawings illustrating some of the 
genitalia of British Coleoptera Heteromera, with a note drawing atten- 
tion to the diversity of this organ within the Oedemeridae and the 
Mordellidae, and the apparent affinity of the genus Oedemera and the 
family Meloidae, and the genera Anaspis and Anthicus from different 
families. 

Mr. F. H. Epwarps—Various forms of Lycaena phlaeas L. 

Mr. W. J. Finnican—Photographs and slides of Entomological sub- 
jects. 

Mr. T. J. Honrysourne—Live larvae of Argynnis aglaia L., live 
imagines of Huphydryas aurinia Rott., specimens of Saturnia pavonia 
L., specimens of Actias selene Hb., and a contrivance for saving labour 
in breeding lepidopterous larvae. 
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Mr. F. V. L. Jarvis—A series of Colias electo electo L., the South 
African Clouded Yellow Butterfly, reared from ova and larvae air-mailed 
from Cape Town in March 1951, with a comparison series of Colias electo 
croceus Foure., the European Clouded Yellow. The C. electo electo (the 
nominotypical form of the species) were reared at an average tempera- 
ture of 70° F. on red clover, and emergences took place between March 
24th and April 22nd, 1951. A specimen of the white form of the female 
of C. electo electo (ab. aurivillius Keferst), in comparison with ab. helice 
Hb. of C. electo croceus was included. Drawings of the development 
stage were shown, together with illustrations made from permanent pre- 
parations of the genitalia of both forms. This exhibit was arranged to 
give comparison between two forms of what is regarded in South Africa 
as one species with (. electo electo in the nominotypical form. 

Mr. D. Leston—A living specimen of the grass feeding Hemipteron 
Leptopterna dolobrata L. 


Mr. P. W. Murpuy, of the Department of Forestry, Imperial Fores- 
try Institute, University of Oxford—(1) Living culture to show method 
of culturing forest litter mites. (2) Photomicrographs of Acari and 
Collembola. Mr. H. F. Woodward contributed to the exhibit. 


Mr. L. ParmMenter—Two cases showing Bombyliidae (Bee Flies) with 
drawings by Mr. H. E. Hammond and five tubes containing living 
Diptera. 

Mr. J. H. Prarrs—(1) Nymphalis polychloros L. bred from larvae 
found on small elm trees near Shorncliffe Station, Kent, May 1948. 
(2) Coenonympha tullia Muell. ab. philorenus Esp. from Whixall Moss 
near Wem, Shropshire, June 1946. This appears to be one of the most 
southern localities for the species. (3) Acosmetia caliginosa Hb. dis- 
turbed from the foodplant of the larva (Serratula tinctoria L.) in §. 
Hampshire. 

Major-General A. L. Ransome—A case of Lepidoptera with notes. 

Mr. W. Rutritepce—Grasshoppers and their parasites. 

Mr. R. G. SHaw—Lepidoptera. 

Mr. W. H. Spreapsury—Photographs and slides. 

Mr. H. D. Swarn—Six coloured drawings of butterflies and two cases 
of Continental Orthoptera. 

Mr. E. E. Syms—Photographs and slides and living Coleoptera from 
aspen. 

Mr. G. Tatpot—See under Dr. G. A. Brett. 


Mr. Ratex Tusss—Polygonia c-album L., a drawer from his collec- 
tion with specimens showing the relative emergence of the typical form 
and of ab. hutchinsoni Robson. He also showed several other aberra- 
tions. 

Mr. F. T. Vat1iins—Contrasted series of Colias hyale L. and Colias 
australis Verity. 


Mr. H. E. Wess—A case of Pieris napi L. to show Scottish forms 
and a selection of ab. hibernica Schmidt. 


Xvi 


Mr. A. 8S. WHrELER—An extensive collection of varieties of British 
butterflies. 

Mr. A. GRANVILLE Wuitre—Varied series of Colias croceus Foure. 
and of Hyloicus pinastri L., a collection of exotic butterflies, 4 volumes 
of Roesel’s plates, larvae of Lasiocampa trifolii Schift., cocoons of L. 
quercus L. ab. callunae Palmer, pupae of Limenitis camilla L. and of 
Apeira syringaria L. 

The family of the late Mr. Wit11am Atserr Wickes—A case of 
British insects which remained (save for obvious fading) just as it was 
shown by the deceased at the Great Exhibition of 1851. It was typical 
of the way in which many entomologists arranged their insects in those 
days. Beside it was shown for comparison two modern drawers from 
the Society’s ‘‘Leeds’’ collection. 

Mr. W. Wi1Kinson—A model of Skokholm Island, Pembrokeshire, 
and photographs, etc., to illustrate the ecology of the beetles there. 

Mr. H. F. Woopwarp—See under Mr. P. W. Murphy. 

Field Meetings were arranged by members of the Society at Boxhill 
(Mr. D. Leston) and at Oxshott (Mr. S. N. A. Jacobs). These were on 
24th June. A feature of the Boxhill meeting was the pleasing display 
of wild orchids—Listera ovata (L.) R.Br., Cephalanthera damsonium 
(Mill.) Druce, Orchis Fuchsii Druce, Aceras anthropophorum (L.) 8. I. 
Gray, Ophrys apifera Huds., Herminium monorchis (L.) R.Br., and 
Gymnadenia conopsea (L.) R.Br. The plants regularly reported from 
Boxhill were in more than usual profusion and an interesting item was 
a fine display of Orobanche elatior Sutt., parasitic on knapweed. The 
party noted many Lepidoptera, including Deilephila elpenor L., Horisme 
vitalbata Schiff., Lygephila pastinum ‘Treits., and Pseudopanthera 
macularia L. The larvae of Cucullia verbasci L. and Zygaena filipen- 
dulae L. were among those noted. Eggs of Sphinz ligustri L. were 
found. 

The leader made a careful note of the Hemiptera, and those observed 
were:—Lopus decolor Fall., Amblytylus affinis Fieb., Psallus ambiguus 
Fall., Trigonotylus ruficornis Geoff. in Foure., Stenodema laevigatun 
L., Sctocoris cursitans F., Leptopterna dolobrata L., Inocoris tripus- 
tulatus F., Tingis reticulata H.-S., Dolycoris baccarum L., Rhopalo- 
tomus ater L., Calocoris roseomaculatus Deg.: This Mirid was found in 
the 3rd, 4th and 5th instars on Salad Burnet. Tt was plentiful on the 
flower heads and appeared to be feeding—it seems to possess some de- 
gree of protective colouration when on this plant. When taken home 
the bugs appeared to feed on the Salad Burnet and some have since 
matured. This plant is not reported in the literature as being con- 
nected with the bug (see Butler, FE. A., 1923, A Biology of the British 
hemiptera-Heteroptera, London). 
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Proc. S.L.E. & N.H.S., 1951-52. PLATE I. 


Photo. J. Heath. 


Argynnis aglaia lL. ab. and (above) typical for comparison exhibited by 
Mr. W. E. Minnion, 14th February 1951. 


ABSTRACT OF PROCEEDINGS. 


INDOOR MEETINGS 


14th FHBRUARY 1951. 
The PRESIDENT in the Chair. 


EXHIBITS. 

Mr. Harry E. Wess—A collection of preserved ova and pupae 
formerly the property of the late F. W. Frohawk and bearing his signed 
data labels. These included the first pupa of Maculinea arion L. dis- 
covered 12th July 1905 and another, bred 10th June 1906, from the 
first larva found on 3rd June 1906, also two pupae of Aporia crataegi 
L., taken in 1905 at Ash, Kent, in situ on a plant stem. Mr. Webb 
presented the collection to the Society. 

Mr. W. E. Minnton—Photographs by Mr. J. Heath, F.R.E.S., of a 
remarkable variety of Argynnis aglaia L. taken by Mr. F. W. Jeffery 
at Yelverton, Devon, on 20th June 1948. (Plate II.) 

Mr. GC. N. Hawxins—Six specimens of the beetle Hndomychus coc- 
cineus L. taken on Wimbledon Common, Surrey, on 10th February 
1951 from amongst a large number found sheltering under dead leaves 
and rubbish at the bases of several birch trees where the fungus Awri- 
cularia mesenterica Pers. was growing. The beetles were quite active 
and several pairs were seen in cop. One example was noted crawling 
up a birch about 4 ft. from the ground, but all the others were either 
on the bark close to the ground or among rubbish on the ground nearby 
and completely hidden from view by drifted leaves and other débris. 
Mr. Hawkins said he was not aware whether this beetle had been re- 
corded from Wimbledon before, but he thought the situation and time 
of year were both unusual for finding it in numbers. 

Mr. T. R. Eacres—A colony of the fungus Nectria cinnabarina Fries 
from Enfield, Middlesex. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
Mr. C. A. W. DurrieLp read a paper, illustrated by the lantern, on 
Homoptera. 


2th FEBRUARY 1951. 
The PRESIDENT in the Chair. 


The PRESIDENT welcomed Miss W. M. A. Brooke on her return from 
an extended visit to Bolivia. 

The death of Mr. W. H. Jackson was announced. 

Mrs. M. J. Frohawk, Rev. P. V. M. Allen, and Messrs. P. R. Howell, 
H. N. Michaelis, R. G. Shaw, and E. F. Wood were declared elected 
members. 
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EXHIBITS. 

Mr. H. D. Swarm—aA selection of lepidoptera taken on the fence 
along the road over Kingston Hill, bordering Richmond Park, Surrey, 
October to December 1950. These included Amathes glareosa Esp. and 
a very varied series of Hrannis defoliaria Clerck, of which the banded 
forms were generally earlier in emergence than the more unicolorous 
specimens. 

Mr. R. E. Parsons—A rather small specimen of Dipsospheciu 
scopigera Scop. (ichneumoniformis Schiff.) with one yellow belt almost 
absent, which emerged 6th September 1950, in a cage in which Lysandra 
coridon Poda had been reared. Besides plants of Hippocrepis comosa 
L. there was one plant of Lotus corniculatus L. growing in the cage. 

Mr. F. T. Vatirins—The beetle Oncomera femorata F. taken by Dr. 
Neville Birkett at sallow in S. Westmorland, 23rd March 1950. 

Mr. A. E. RicHarpson—Two specimens (one ¢, one @) otf Papilio 
machaon L. from Martham Broad, Norfolk, where he found it in good 
numbers in the first week of June 1950. 

Mr. J. O. T. Howarp—A short series of moths believed to be Diarsia 
florida Schmidt. About a dozen were taken at Kinlochewe, Wester 
Ross, at sugar on the edge of a boggy field sloping down to a stream 
in the first week in July 1949. Two specimens from this series have 
been accepted as florida for the National collection at Tring. 

Mr. H. R. Last—A number of beetles, on which he read the follow- 
ing notes: 

“(1) Philonthus confinis Strand. I took this species in Jersey last 
October. It was introduced as a species new to science by Strand in 
1941. It has not so far been found in the United Kingdom. 

(2) A specimen of a common African species Philonthus minutus 
Boh. showing a fungoid growth on the elytra and hindbody. This 
fungus belongs to a group parasitic entirely upon insects. 

(3) Leptusa norvegica Strand. This is a new species to the British 
list of beetles. The species was described by Strand in 1941, and is 
mixed in our collections with Leptusa fumida Ev. The external differ- 
ences are the thicker apex of the antennae, the more sparsely but 
strongly punctured head, more prominent eyes, thorax and elytra less 
strongly punctured, elytra longer. The shallow emargination in the 
male 8th tergite is only obscurely crenulate in contrast with the strong 
crenulation of L. fumida in which there are six or eight distinct teeth. 
There is an unmistakable difference in the structure of the oedeagus 
as may be seen by my rough sketches. Strand first took this species 
near Oslo in 1940 under the bark of dead pine trees. From specimens 
I have examined, L. norvegica appears to oeeur only in Scotland. 
Specimens I have seen from England, Wales and Ireland have all been 
fumida, as well as two specimens from Scotland in Mr. Harwood’s 
series.’’ 

Mr. D. Lrston—A series of the Hemipteron Lygus pubescens Reut. 
trom various Surrey localities. It is an addition to the British list, 
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having been formerly included with L. pratensis L. It was raised to 
specific rank by Wagner in 1940 and Kullenberg in 1941. It can be dis- 
tinguished from L. pratensis L. by its dense pubescence and coarse, 
close puncturation. 

Dr. W. Prerers—Some common examples of mimicry in African but- 
terflies. (i) Danaus chrysippus alcippus Cr. 9 (Danaidae) with Hypo- 
limnas misippus f. misippus L. 2 (Nymphalidae). (ii) Danaus limmiace 
petiverana Dbl. & Hew. ¢ (Danaidae) with Papilio leonidas leonidas F. 
Q (Papilionidae). (iii) Amauris hyalites hyalites B. 3 (Danaidae) with 
Hypolimnas dubius f. dubius De Beau. 6 (Nymphalidae). (iv) Bema- 
tistes macarista macarista Sh. 9. (Acraeinae) with Papilio cynorta f. 
cynorta F. 9 (Papilionidae). (v) Acraea egina egina Cr. 3 (Acraeinae) 
with Pseudacraea boisduvali boisduvali Dbl. & (Nymphalinae). (vi) 
Pardopsis punctatissima Boisd. ¢ (Acraeinae) with Pentila pault St. Jd 
(Lipteninae). The first of each pair is the model and the second the 
mimic. The last three models represent the three African genera of the 
subfamily Acraeinae. 

Mr. T. R. Eacurs——The Hemipteron Metatropis rufescens H.-S. from 
Ranmore, Surrey, October 1950. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
The Spring moths Diurnea fagella Schiff., Hrannis leucophacariu 
Schiff., E. marginaria F. and Phigalia pilosaria Schiff. (pedaria F.) 
were reported in fair numbers. 


14th MARCH 1951. 
The PresipENT in the Chair. 


EXHIBITS. 

Dr. W. Prrers—(1) Mature and immature males and females of 
Hemimerus talpoides Wik. This unusual insect is one of a small group 
of parasitic Dermaptera of the suborder Hemimerina, family Hemime- 
ridae. Only two or three species are known, this particular one being 
found on a species of rat in Sierra Leone. They are said to live on the 
epidermal debris of the animals. They also form a link between the 
Dermaptera and Orthoptera. The group exhibited arrived, unknown 
to the sender, together with a large number of Acari. If these caine 
from the Hemimerus themselves, this is an interesting case of Hyper- 
parasitism. The mites appear to be a new species of the family Laelup- 
tidae but are being determined in detail by Dr. Radford of Manchester. 
(2) Specimens of Precis octavia Cr., an African Vanessid butterfly, to 
demonstrate seasonal and geographical variation. The Western race 
consists of: (a) f. octavia Dr. (wet season), (b) f. intermedia Wichgraf 
(intermediate, not exhibited), (c) f. amestris Dr. (dry season). The 
Eastern race consists of: (a) f. natalensis St. (wet season), (b) f. tran- 
siens Wichgraf (intermediate), (c) f. sesamus T. (dry season). 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
Mr. L. G. Huis read a paper on ‘‘ Entomology during the Karly 
Years of the Royal Society ”’ (see Trans.). 


28th MARCH 1951. 
The Preswent in the Chair. 
The death of Lt.-Col. F. A. Labouchere was announced. 
Messrs. J. C. Field, M. Harrison-Gray, J. L. Messenger, B.A., and 
J. P. Robson were declared elected members. 


EXHIBITS. 

Mr. M. Nisterr—The following bred Diptera: (1) Palloptera parall- 
cla Lw. from flower-heads of Cirsium vulgare (Savi) Ten. (2) P. trima- 
cula Mg. from stems of Angelica sylvestris L. (3) Pegohylemyia jaco- 
baeae Hardy from flower-heads of Senecio jacobaea L. (4) P. sonchi 
Hardy from flower-heads of Sonchus arvensis L. (5) Heterostylus pili- 
ferus Zett. from flower-heads of Hieracium sabaudum L. 

Mr. A. EK. Garpner—Odonata: (1) A live nymph of Anax imperator 
Leach, from an Epsom Common, Surrey, pond, March 17th, 1951. (2) 
Mecistogaster modestus Selys and Megaloprepus coerulatus Drury, from 
Central America; the nymphs of M. modestus live in the rain-water 
which collects in the leaves of an epiphytic Bromeliad, feeding on insects 
which fall in and are trapped. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

Despite bad weather, some of the Spring moths had been noted. 
At sallow there had appeared Orthosia incerta Hufn., O. stabilis Schiff., 
O. cruda Schiff., Graptolitha ornitopus Hufn. and Earophila badiata 
Schiff. On tree trunks members had found Biston strataria Hufn. on 
the 17th and 18th March and Panolis flammea Schiff. Achlya flavicornis 
L. had been seen on birch twigs, Dasycampa rubiginea Schiff. had come 
to light on March 14th, and Archiearis [Brephos] parthenias L. had 
been seen flying over birches on Easter Sunday, March 25th. A dis- 
cussion developed on the habits and life-histories of the Clearwing moths. 


llth APRIL 1951. 
The PRESIDENT in the Chair. 


The President welcomed to the meeting M. Viette and M. Herbulot 
from France. 

EXHIBITS. 

Baron bE WormMs—(l) Three series of Agrotis vestigialis Hufn. to 
show regional variation in this species: (a) from Sandwich, Kent, of 
which the ground colour is ochreous brown; (b) from Swanage, Dorset, 
showing the generally blue-grey ground colour often with very dark 
females; (c) from Findhorn, Morayshire, in which the ground colour is 
deep brown tinged sometimes with grey. (2) Two parallel series of 
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Euxoa cursoria Hufn. and F£. tritici L., both taken at Findhorn to com- 
pare similar characters. The chief distinguishing features between 
these two closely related species are the generally more ochreous ground 
colour of E. cursoria which has on the whole narrower and longer fore- 
wings than FH. tritici and never appears to have the black dashes on the 
outer line of the forewing, almost always occurring in Ff. tritici. On 
the underside of the forewings there is as a rule a shaded portion near 
the discal spot in EF. cursoria, seldom seen in FH. tritici. As to the rela- 
tive distribution of the two species, while EH. tritici is found on sand- 
hills and heathy ground all over the country right up to the north of 
Scotland, the range of EH. cursoria is much more limited. It is confined 
to sandhills up the East coast from Suffolk and up the West from north 
Devon, being found in the Hebrides and the most northerly of the Shet- 
land group, and is also widespread in Ireland. It is still a matter of 
uncertainty whether EH. cursoria exists on the South coast of England 
at all. 

Dr. G. V. Butt, on behalf of Mr. J. P. Rosson of Barnard Castle, 
Co. Durham—A series of 6 melanic specimens of Oporinia dilutata 
Schiff. reared as a second generation from a pairing in 1948 between 
a faintly banded male with a strongly marked female. 

Miss W. M. A. Brooxe—Dung from a Mylodon species, an extinct 
giant sloth, remains of which were found in a cave 250 miles north of 
Punta Arenas, Chile. Also photographs of the cave concerned and of a 
fossil of part of some large creature, seen in a rock in the same region. 

Mr. A. H. Sprrrive—(1) The clearwing moth Aegeria flaviventris 
Staud. and (2) Leucania favicolor Barrett which he was presenting to 
the Society’s collection. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

Colonel Nori Hupson, D.S.O., read a paper on ‘‘ Doubtful and Fabu- 
lous Fauna from the time of Solomon to Columbus,’’ illustrated with 
woodcuts from the 1497 edition of Hortus Sanitatis shown on the epidia- 
scope (see T'rans.). 


25th APRIT 1951. 
The PRESIDENT in the Chair. 


Messrs. D. W. Daly, J. T. May and R. Thornton were declared elected 
members. 


EXHIBITS. 

Mr. J. L. Henprrson—A 9 of the Dermestid beetle Megatoma un- 
data L., bred from a larva found by Mr. R. E. R. Parsons at Ottershaw, 
Surrey, feeding on a large-bodied Indian moth; also the cast penulti- 
mate larval skin, and the last skin, in which the insect pupated. The 
imago remained dormant and partially disclosed in the last skin from 
about 10th October 1950 until 20th April 1951. 
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Mr. M. Nistett—Specimens of the Cynipid wasp Rhodites kiefferi 
Lois., and read the following note: ‘‘ This species, which causes smooth 
pea-galls on the leaves of wild Roses, is remarkable for the fact that 
males occur in considerable numbers. With all the other species of 
European Rhodites, the male has either not yet been discovered, or is 
of very rare occurrence. Another point is that the males of this species 
have the petiole and abdomen reddish; in the other species where the 
abdomen of the females is reddish, that of the males is black. I have 
bred over 800 specimens of R. dispar, all of which were females; among 
500 eglanteriae I had 1 male, and among 460 rosae there was also 1 male 
only. R. kiefferi was bred in France by Loiselle, from smooth pea-galls 
on Rosa arvensis, and was described by him in 1912. The specimens 
shown came from another district in France, and were bred from galls 
on Rosa canina. In America there are numerous species of this genus, 
but with these the percentage of males is high. These are considered 
to be a more primitive type than those in which parthenogenetic repro- 
duction is predominant.’’ 


Mr. M. Harrison-Gray—Larvae of the Saturniid moths Nudaurelia 
gueinzu Staud., Lobobunea alcinoé Stéll. and LL. tyrrhea Cram. reared 
in London on hawthorn and plum from ova obtained by Mr. W. J. B. 
Crotch from Nakuru, Equatorial East Africa, at an altitude of 7000 
feet. 

Baron DE Worms—(1) On behalf of the Rev. H. Hirst of Formby, 
Lancs. The remains of a specimen of Pieris brassicae LL. which he 
observed being attacked by a wasp which neatly bit off the four wings 
and then the body and finally proceeded to devour the thorax. 
There have been several instances recorded of wasps attacking butter- 
flies in mid air. The incident was observed in August 1950. (2) Living 
examples of Bapta distinctata H.-S. and Anticlea derivata Schiff. taken 
at Effingham, Surrey, on April 24th when both species were just emerg- 
ing, a fortnight later than normally. (8) A live female example of Lycia 
hirtaria Clerck taken in West London, on April 25th, also a late date 
for this species. (4) The Report for 1950 of the Raven Entomological 
Society, founded at Formby in 1946, showing the photo of the remarkable 
melanic Apatele alni I. and A. megacephala Schiff. taken by Mr. Wil- 
liam Reid near Sheffield, Yorks., in June 1950. 

Mr. lL. S. Watcurr—Two specimens of the Curculionid beetle Conio- 
cleonus nebulosus L. taken at Ripley, Surrey, on May 29th, 1950. 


Mr. F. D. Buck—Pselaphus dresdensis Hbst. from Bookham Com- 
mon, Surrey, taken in a grass tuft on 8/4/51; exhibited with it P. 
heise? Hbst. for comparison. Also sketches illustrating points of differ- 
ence. For the full distribution which covers a wide area from Cornwall 
to EK. Norfolk and S. Dorset to Oxford, Ireland and the Isle of Man, 
one should consult the notes by the Rev. E. J. Pearce in the Ent. mon. 
Mag., 82: 302; 84: 18; and 85: 310. 

Mr. W. H. Spreappury—(1) The discomycete fungus Gyromitra escu- 
lenta Pers. taken recently near Byfleet, Surrey. 
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Mr. C. N. Hawxrns—A short series of 6 specimens of the Coleop- 
teron Litargus connexus Geoff. (bifasciatus F.) taken this month on 
Wimbledon Common on old fungus-covered Birch stumps where they 
were running about on the bark, etc., in company with Diphyllus 
lunatus F. and Bitoma crenata F. This little Mycetophagid is noted as 
“Jocal,”” by Joy and also by Fowler, but is probably not really un- 
common. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

It was remarked that Orthosia gracilis Schiff. was a fortnight later 

than usual in the New Forest. 


9th MAY 1951. 
The PRESIDENT in the Chair. 


EXHIBITS. 

Col. P. A. Carpew—A short series of Epione vespertaria L. (paral- 
lelaria Schiff.) from Yorkshire, lately placed on the ‘‘protected’’ list of 
the Committee for the Protection of British Insects, with notes on dis- 
tribution. 

Baron pp Worms—(1) Larvae of Antitype chi L. from ova of a 9 
ab. olivacea Stephens taken near Sheffield, Yorks. (2) Larvae of Diarsia 
festiva Schiff. from ova of a © of a dark form, also from Sheffield. 

Mr. C. N. Hawxrns—Larvae of Aporophyla nigra Haworth bred ab. 
ovis. from a © captured by Dr. K. G. Blair at Freshwater, I.o.W.; ova 
laid 20.x.1950, began to hatch 14.xii.1950; 1st moult of most advanced 
larva 24.1.1951; 2nd, 17.11.1951; 3rd, 3.iii.1951; 4th, 29.ii1.1951; 5th, 
12.iv.1951; 6th, 25.iv.1951. A larva went down for pupation to-day 
(9.v.1951). Three larvae have been preserved in the last stadium so 
that the one which went down to-day is probably not the one which 
moulted on 25.iv.1951. They were fed on grasses and Chickweed, and 
latterly on Hawthorn and were kept in an unheated room facing north- 
west. The leneth of a stadium varied very much according to the tem- 
perature and probably also with the quality of the food. Six larvae, 
apart from the three which were preserved, died from time to time and 
consequently the most advanced larva in any particular stadium was not 
necessarily the oldest one of any earlier stadium, but roughly, the 
leneths of the various stadia were:—Ist, 41 days; Qnd, 24 days; 3rd, 
14 days: 4th, 26 days; 5th, 14 days; 6th, 13 days; 7th (to going down 
for pupation), 14 days. 

Notr.—The following details are added from subsequent observa- 
tion: —A larva which went down into earth amongst growing grass in 
an observation cage took 5 days to complete the construction of its 
cocoon (which was of an uncommon type) and pupated on the 24th May. 
The cocoon, formed about 1 inch below the surface of the ground, was 
constructed of earth consolidated with a kind of cement apparently 
applied from the mouth parts of the larva, and the interior was finished 
off with a thin layer of crossed silk threads. When finished the cocoon 
was quite smooth inside, fairly tough and solid, and could be lifted ont 
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whole without breaking. The shape was peculiar; the cocoon consisted 
of a more or less horizontal chamber in which the pupa rested, and from 
one end, above the head of the pupa, a perpendicular tube, rather 
smaller in diameter than the pupal chamber itself but constructed in 
the same way, ascended almost to the surface of the ground but not 
quite reaching it so that there was a thin covering of earth closing the 
top end. In the case of some of the later larvae, the top of the perpen- 
dicular tube appeared to reach just above the ground level into the 
bases of grass tufts and in such cases there seemed to be some silk spun 
amongst the bases of the grass stalks and leaves to close the top of the 
tube. The tube is presumably intended to allow easy exit for the emerg- 
ing imago through hard soil. The imago, a ¢, from the cocoon de- 
scribed above, emerged in the evening of 17th November 1951.—C.N.H. 

Mr. T. J. Honrysourne—Fasciated flowers of the Dandelion (Tar- 
axacum officinale Weber). 

Mr. H. S. Rostnson—A handlamp incorporating a 7” fluorescent 
mercury vapour tube and dry battery, constituting an independent 
portable light-source of high luminosity to insect vision. This lamp is 
very suitable for working light on a sheet where mains current is not 
available. The battery is of fairly short life if used for long periods at 
a stretch. 

Mr. W. H. Spreapspury—The rust fungus Gymnosporangium clav- 
ariaeforme (Jacq.) D.C. The teleuto-sori appear as bright yellow 
tongues on the branches of juniper. 

Mr. F. D. Buck—A series of Cossonus parallelepipedus Hbst. taken 
from a rotten poplar stump at Ockham, Surrey, during the Society’s 
field meeting to the Effingham District on the 6th May this year. 


(UMMUNICATIONS. 

Mr. P. J. M. Rostnson reported taking, on 4th May 1951, in a mer- 
cury vapour light trap near Lymington, Hants., a male specimen of 
Acherontia atropos L. 

Mr. R. E. R. Parsons had taken another specimen of Dasycampa rubi- 
ginea Schiff. at Ottershaw, Surrey. Celastrina argiolus L. had been 
seen on April 26th and 27th. The season in Scotland was late; Poecilop- 
sis lapponaria Boisd. and Endromis versicolora lL. were only just emerg- 
ing. 

Mr. H. S. Rostnson read a paper, illustrated by the epidiascope, on 
“Optimum Conditions for the Occurrence and Observation of Rare 
Insects ’’ (see Trans.). 


93rd MAY 1951. 
The PRESIDENT in the Chair. 


EXHIBITS, 

Mr. A. H. Sprrrinc—Forms of Euroa tritici L. from Hayling Island, 
Hants., with pale costal streak, probably referable to ab. lineolata Haw. 
About 50% of the population in this locality seems to belong to this 
form. 
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Mr. I. J. Courson—Three species of beetles: (1) Lathridius bifas- 
ciatus Reitt. beaten from a coniferous tree and Atomaria lewist Reitt. 
beaten from gorse, Esher Common, Surrey, May 17th, 1951; (2) Phyl- 
lobius artemisiae Desbr. taken at S. Benfleet, June 8th, 1936, believed 
to be the first record for Essex. 

Mr. W. J. Fixntcan—(1) Larva of Pseudoterpna pruinata Hufn. 
(2) Twin mud cells of the wasp Eumenes coarctata L. (3) Cimbex femor- 
ata 1. (the Birch sawfly), ab. pallens Lepel. 

Mr. F. D. Bucx—The following examples of the Heteromerous 
family Rhysopaussidae—Gonocnemis parvulus Pér. from S. Rhodesia, 
CG. rusticus Pér. from Tanganyika and Lemonetia scabripennis Chat. from 
S. Rhodesia. He read the following note: ‘‘ This family, though small, 
has been extremely troublesome to the systematist. Included in the 
Heteromera by virtue of its tarsal construction, it presents few other 
points of affinity, and provides a useful link in the chain of argument 
for those who think the Heteromera should be confined to Tenebrionoidea 
and the remainder dispersed among other superfamilies. 

Miss W. M. A. Brooxe—Large cases of lepidopterous larvae (species 
unknown) found at Cochabamba, Bolivia. The larvae were found feed- 
ing on the surface tissues of dry shrubs during the hot, dry winter. 

Mr. A. E. GarpNner—(1) Living examples of dragonfly nymphs, Cor- 
dulegaster boltonii Don., from the Oberwater, New Forest, Hants., May 
13th, 1951, Libellula fulva Miill., Moors River, Hurn, Hants., May 14th, 
and Coenagrion scitulum Ramb., 39, Essex, May 20th. (2) A living 
specimen of the water beetle Hydrous piceus L., Essex, May 20th. (3) 
Spirit preserved specimens of dragonfly nymphs—Gomphus vulgatis- 
simus (L.), 6 2 ; Cordulegaster boltonii Don., 69; Agrion virgo L., 3; 
Pyrrhosoma nymphula Sulz., 623; and Coenagrion mercuriale Charp., 
39, from the New Forest, May 13th. Also Libellula fulva Mill., 3°, 
and Agrion splendens Harris, @9, from the Moors River, at Hurn, 
May 14th. He also showed lantern slides of the eggs of Odonata in- 
cluding—Coenagrion pulchellum Van der Lind; Aeshna cyanea Miill.; 
A. juncea LL. and pronymphs; Cordulia aenea L.; Sympetrum sanguin- 
eum Miill. and S. danae Sulz. These were photographed by Mr. S. 
Beaufoy from Mr. Gardner’s microscopical preparations. 

Mr. T. R. Eactrs—Flowers of the Sea Pea (Lathyrus japonicus 
Willd.) from Orford, Suffolk. 


13th JUNE 1951. 
Mr. FE. W. Ctassety, Vice-President, in the Chair. 
Mm. P. E. L. Viette and C. Herbulot and Messrs. R. A. W. Wynn, 
J. B. Keyes and D. More were declared elected members. 


EXHIBITS. 
Dr. W. Peters—A culture of a Psocid, probably Trogiuwm pulsa- 
toriwm I.., discovered in a jar of dried cereal called ‘‘Grapya’’ which 
had been standing in a dark cupboard for many months. The insects 
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were found to congregate on a piece of paper which was sitting on top 
of the layer of cereal and it was due to the finders curiosity as to the 
nature of the ‘‘spotted paper’? that the infestation was first discovered. 
It was noted that the Psocids exhibited a strong negative phototropism. 


Mr. E. W. Crassty—Plants from the Burren of Clare, a limestone 
mountain range on the West Coast of Ireland showing Arctic and Medi- 
terranean elements in the flora of the district: (1) Neotinea intacta 
(Link) Rehb., the Close-flowered Orchid, a famous flower of the district, 
not found elsewhere in Northern Europe. Its distribution, other than 
in W. Ireland, embraces the shores of the Mediterranean. (2) Anten- 
naria dioica (.) Gaertn., Cat’s-foot or Mountain Cudweed, an Arctic 
and Alpine plant. He also showed larvae of Nudaria mundana L. from 
Co. Clare. 


Mr. T. R. Eactes—Tarvae of the following Lepidoptera: Malaco- 
soma castrensis L. from the Suffolk coast, Brachionycha sphingn Hufn. 
from Monks Wood, Hunts., and Episema caeruleocephala 1.. also from 
Monks Wood. 


Mr. F. D. Bucx—A series of the Heteromerous beetle Osphya bipunc- 
tata F. comprised of typical ¢¢ and 99 anda ¢@ and 9 var. impune- 
tata Bouskell, taken at Monks Wood, Huntingdonshire, on the 3rd June 
1951. He drew attention to the fact that the var. impwnctata was 
indicated as a 9 form by both Fowler (1913, Col. Brit. Is., 6 (Supp.): 
177) and Reitter (1911, Fauna Germanica, 3: 371), whilst the ¢ he 
exhibited undoubtedly ran down to this var. in Reitter’s key. Also 
Reitter ascribed the name to Donisthorpe whilst in fact the variety was 
described by Bouskell (1899, Hnt. Rec., 11: 267). He also said that this 
species occasionally produces a male which does not have the hind 
femora enlarged. One of such males in the Society’s collection was dis- 
sected to confirm its sex in view of the considerable colour variation in 
the species, though the apical abdominal segment is different in the 
sexes—in the male it is almost as long as wide and in the female much 
wider than long. Among the material he had examined these unde- 
veloped males had always been undersized specimens and usually the 
larger the male the larger and more robust are the hind femora and 
the tibial spurs. He donated specimens to the Society. 


Mr. G. B. Rytr—Ova and imagines of the Pentatomid bug Stollia 
fabricit Kirk. taken at Reigate, Surrey, on Stachys sylvatica T.. (hedge 
woundwort). 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Members who had recently collected in Hire remarked on the very 
great abundance of Leptidea sinapis J.., but Lithosia quadra Ts. seemed 
to he getting scarcer in Killarney. 

Mr. G. B. Ryte read a paper on ‘‘ The Life History of Stollia fabricti 
Kirk.’’ (see Trans.). 
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27th JUNE 1951. 
Mr. J. L. Henperson in the Chair. 


EXHIBITS. 

Mr. M. Nretetr—Funeus galls, known as “ soft apples,’? Haxobasi- 
dium rhododendri Cram., found on Rhododendron ferrugineum L. and 
Azalea ledifolia G. Don., growing in the garden of Mr. J. Tetley at 
Horley, Surrey. 

Dr. G. V. But1—Dark forms of Selenia bilunaria Esp. and the 
Trichopteron Glyphotaelius pellucidus Retz., all from Sandhurst, Kent. 

Mr. F. Rumsry—A living imago of Strymonidia prumi ., which 
had emerged on 27th June, with its empty pupa case, bred from a larva 
taken at Monks Wood, Hunts., on 3rd June 1951. 

Mr. T. R. Eactrs—Ova and young larvae of Pterostoma palpina 
Clerck found on aspen at Bayford, Herts. 

Mr. A. H. Sprrrinc—(1) Polyommatus icarus Rott. ab. clara Tutt, 
from Ennis, Hire; (2) Coenonympha tullia Miill. with ocelli absent from 
the underside of hindwings, from Killarney, Fire, with series from Eng- 
lish and Scottish localities for comparison; (3) Hustrotia olivana Schiff. 
(argentula Hb.) and Perizoma albulata Schiff. also from Killarney. He 
read a note on a holiday spent in Eire from June 7th to 21st, 1951. In 
addition to the species exhibited he had found Euphydryas auwrinia 
Rott. and Zygaena purpuralis Briin. abundant. Callophrys rubi L., 
Cupido minimus Fuess. and Eustrotia uncula Clerck. At Killarney 
larvae of Orthosia gracilis Schiff. were collected in numbers on Myrica 
qale 1. The insect seemed to prefer flat ground and to require a cer- 
tain density of the foodplant. They spin together very neatly the 
terminal leaves, usually three in number, and the structure can, with 
a little experience, be readily distinguished from the work of a ‘‘micro’’ 
which occurs at the same time and place. Several plants peculiar to 
the area were noted. London Pride (Saxifraga wmbrosa L.) so familiar 
in England as a garden plant was here growing wild. In boggy parts 
he had found the Trish butterwort, Pinguicula grandiflora Lam. The 
Royal fern, Osmunda regalis L., was growing in thousands. At Salt Hill 
on the outskirts of Galway Gentiana verna 1... was growing plentifully. 


11th JULY 1951. 
The PreEsIpEnT in the Chair. 


EXHIBITS. 

Mr. T. G. Howarta—Specimens of Huphydryas cynthia Hbn. and 
Melitaea varia Mey.-Diir., including a living male, pupa and larvae of 
the former, and larvae and pupae of the latter. All specimens came from 
the Alpes Maritimes at 7500 ft. 

Mr. M. Nisterr—(1) Galls on oak caused by the Cynipid Andricus 
fecundator Htg. ; (2) specimens of the insects; (3) specimens of the para- 
sites, inquilines and hyperparasites. 
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Baron pr Worms—Larvae of the following lepidoptera: Apatele 
tiidens Schiff., Dasycampa rubiginea Schiff., Orthosia gracilis Schiff. 
and Geometra papilionaria L. 

Mr. H. S. Rosrnson—Larvae of Apatele alni L. in the early stage 
when they resemble a bird dropping and in the later stage. 

Mr. T. R. Faeries, on behalf of Mr. G. B. Otrver—F lowers of Rhodo- 
dendron ponticum IL. in which the petals were replaced by leaves as long 
as the normal leaves; (2) a seedling of Acer Pseudoplatanus L. which 
had three cotyledons in place of two. The first whorl of leaves was three, 
the second also three, but after that the normal two; (3) ova of Cucullia 
umbratica L. from Enfield, Middlesex. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
Mr. M. Nistert read a paper, ‘‘ Some Notes on Andricus fecwndator 
Htg.”’ (see Trans.). 


25th JOLY 1951. 
The Present in the Chair. 


Prof. G. C. Varley and Mr. D. FE. Owers were declared elected 
members. 


EXHIBITS. 

Mr. H. D. Swary—(1) An almost unicolorous (except for the orange 
wing tips) sooty brown specimen of Phalera bucephala LL. (2) Hyloicus 
pinastri L. Both insects were taken at Putney, London, S.W.15, by 
means of a mercury vapour lamp. 

Mr. T. J. Honrysourne—A living larva of Smerinthus ocellatus WL. 
which was a vivid red with black head and horn instead of the usual 
green. There were four or five in a batch from one female, the rest 
being normal. 

Mr. T. R. Kactrs—EKege and larva of Harpyia bifida Brahm (Cerura 
hermelina Goeze) found on aspen at Bayford, Herts. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

The use of the mercury vapour lamp was producing some interesting 
records—Hyloicus pinastri L. had reached Tilgate Forest in Sussex ; 
Scopula nigropunctata Hufn. had been taken in the Ham Street, Kent, 
area on July 6th, and Celama aerugula Hb. (centonalis Hb.) and Dasy- 
chira fascelina L. at Studland Heath, Dorset on July 20th. Dicycla oo 
L. had been taken at Muswell Hill, London, N.10. 


8th AUGUST 1951. 
The PrestpeEnt in the Chair. 
EXHIBITS. 


Mr. R. EK. Parsons—(1) Two series of Gonodontis bidentata Clerck, 
a dark suffused form (including one with the cross-lines conjoined at the 
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inner margin on the forewings) bred from a Lancashire female, and a 
much lighter form from Ottershaw, Surrey. (2) A specimen of Coeno- 
nympha pamphilus L. with the ocellus on the right forewing missing 
from both the upper and under surfaces, Ottershaw, Surrey. (3) A 
living pupa of Catocala frazini L. bred from Kentish stock. 

Col. P. A. Carp—Ew—Bred imagines and pupa-cases of Nola cuculla- 
tella Li., Wimbledon, Surrey, 1951. 

Mr. A. H. Srerrinc—Zyguena purpuralis Briin., from Knnis, Hire; 
Z. filipendulae L., examples with spots 5 and 6 confluent, from the same 
locality; Z. trifolii Esp., confluent forms from Sussex and Hants.; Pro- 
cris statices L., an example from Killarney, Eire, much deeper green 
than those from England. He remarked that while the Ennis purpur- 
alis colony lived in a damp meadow, he found another colony at Salthill, 
Galway, in an entirely different type of habitat on the cliffs. 

Baron vE Worms—Larvae ot Hadena contigua Schiff. from Argyll- 
shire. 

Mr. W. H. Spreapspury—(1) Examples of extreme fasciation in the 
plants Epilobium angustifolium L. and Tamus communis L.; (2) Galls' 
caused by the nymphs of Livia juncorum Latr. on Juncus articulatus L.., 
Ranmore, Surrey; (3) Bombus terrestris L., a female with rudimentary 
wings, Malden, Surrey, August 2nd, 1951. 

Mr. V. EK. Avcust—Leptophyes punctatissima Bose (Orth., Tetti- 
goniidae), a female from Morden, Surrey. 


Mr. F. D. Buck—Byctiscus betulae L. taken on the Horsley field 
meeting on 15th July 1951 from a single Sallow bush, probably Saliz 
caprea L. The series included a blue specimen which Reitter (Fauna 
Germanica, 5: 266) calls ab. violaceus Scop. 


Mr. D. Leston—The following Hemiptera: (1) Nabis boops Schiodte. 
A rare Nabid and an addition to the Bookham Common, Surrey, list. 
Swept in rank grass, 30.7.51. (2) Polymerus nigritus Fall. A very local 
Mirid. Swept in mixed grass and Galiwm spp., Bookham Common, 
30.7.51, and an addition to the Bookham list. (3) Apparently the first 
known brachypterous specimen of the Lygaeid, Ischnodemus sabuleti 
Fall. Macropterous and micropterous forms are the usual ones found. 
The literature states ‘‘1 or 2 per thousand.’’ Taken by Mr. R. D. 
Weal, Epping Forest, 28.4.51. (4) Aradus cinnamomeus Panz. An ad- 
dition to the British list of Heteroptera. Two females taken at the 
Byfleet, Surrey, field meeting, 8.7.50, and a male and female taken at 
Oxshott, Surrey, 28.7.51. A common Continental insect. (5) Malaco- 
coris chlorizans Fall. taken at light, London, N.W.8., 31.7.51. Miridaec 
are seldom recorded as being found at light. 

Mr. T. R. Eacies—Larvae of Cucullia umbratica L. 


Mr. M. Nisierr—Specimens of Ewrytoma rosae Nees, and read the 
following note: ‘‘ Kurytoma rosae is a Chalcid parasite frequently reared 
from Cynipid galls, where its larva is an ectoparasite of those of the 
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inquilines inhabiting these galls. As might be expected, those galls 
containing numerous inquiline larvae frequently yield considerable 
numbers of the parasite. This is, however, not always the case, as some 
galls which are usually infested by inquiline larvae, seem to have them 
rarely attacked by this parasite; there are other species of Chalcids 
which attack the inquiline larvae, and those of the Hurytoma may fall 
victims to these. In the Oak galls the hosts are various species of Syner- 
gus, and in the Rose galls three species of Periclistus are attacked. 
The emergence time of this Chalcid is spread over a long period, which 
possibly is the reason for its abundance. The majority emerge in May 
and June of the second year, but they also emerge in April and July 
in fair numbers, a few also may emerge in August and September but 
this does not occur frequently. | have also had a number of these insects 
emerge in August and September of the first year, and wondered what 
happened to them, until I observed them in the field, ovipositing in galls 
of the year. Of those insects of which I have kept records, | find that 
I have had 2800 males and 1464 females emerge, and where there were 
considerable emergences from a large number of galls, in the majority 
of cases males emerged first. After the peak emergences a few females 
continued to emerge, with a tew males during the same period, but they 
appeared to follow no definite rule. The insects vary considerably in 
size, possibly due to the available food. It seems reasonable to expect 
a large larva to provide more nourishment for the parasite than a small 
one would, and so consequently aid its growth, but there are probably 
other factors. The females are usually larger than the males. I have 
had two instances of delayed emergence with this species; from a gall 
of Andricus fecundator Htg. collected in September 1938, one male 
Kurytoma rosae emerged in July 1940; and from a gall of Cynips longi- 
ventris Htg. collected in August 1936, a female emerged in May 1938. 
This species has been recorded in Continental literature from galls on 
plants other than the Oak and Rose; these galls are not inhabited by 
inquilines, so there is the possibility of the larvae of the gall-causers 
being attacked. I have not up to the present investigated this.’’ 


Mr. H. E. Wess—An ichneumonid, Amblyjoppa proteus Christ, bred 
from a 12-days old pupa of Arctia caja L. This insect is usually a para- 
site of Sphingids. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


A male Rhodometra sacraria L., in very fresh condition, had been 
taken at light at Weybridge, Surrey, July 31st, 1951. A male Apatura 
iris L. had been seen at Chiddingfold, Surrey, July 19th. Limenitis 
camila L. was abundant at the same time and place. Parascotia fuligin- 
aria L. had been coming to light on a fair number of occasions at Otter- 
shaw, Surrey, where also a specimen of Dicycla oo L. had been taken 
by the same means on July 18th. Members reported a bad season for 
butterflies in the New Forest and in France and Spain. 
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22nd AUGUST 1951. 
Mr. KE. W. Ciassry, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


EXHIBITS. 

Mr. C. N. Hawxrns—Three species of Coleoptera taken at the Chip- 
stead (Surrey) field meeting on 18th August 1951. (1) Lebia cyano- 
cephala L. and L. chlorocephula Hoft., and pointed out the chief dis- 
tinguishing characters between these two species. (2) Agathidivwm mar- 
ginatum Sturm, swept in the woods amongst Bluebell seed-heads, etc., 
and drew attention to the resemblance to the Bluebell seeds when the 
beetle rolls itself up, as it can do almost completely. 


Mr. F. T. Vatiins—Larvae of Selenia lunaria Schiff. from Westmor- 
land. 

Mr. EK. TrunpeLit—A specimen of Callimorpha jacobaeae L. with the 
red colouration of the typical form replaced by yellow. It was taken 
with a sweep-net, whilst searching for coleoptera, by Mr A. W. Gould 
near Plumstead Common, London, §8.E.18. 

Mr. W. E. Mriynion—A series of Cleoru rhomboidaria Schiff. from 
Cheshire, bred June 1951, including a melanic form which appears to be 
a simple dominant, and typical specimens from the same brood which 
differ considerably from London specimens. 

Mr. A. H. Sperrtnc—A series of Apamea vblonga Haw., including 
ab. fribolus Bdv. and ab. variegata Stdgr., from the Hampshire coast. 

Mr. J. FrncuamM-TurNeR—A specimen of Sesia apiformis Clerck taken 
near Sutton High Street, Surrey, July 6th, 1951. 

Mr. T. J. HonrysourNne—Larvae of Apatele leporina L. in various 
stages of development. 

Mr. F. Rumsry—(1) Larvae from a pairing Smerinthus ocellatus L. 
3 x Laothoé popu L. 2 = Smerinthus hybrid hybridus Steph. (2) 
Larvae of Hyloicus pinastri L., the parents of which were taken in cop. 
at Oxshott, Surrey, on June 30th, 1951. 

Mr. A. EK. Garpner—The dragonflies Coenagrion armatum Charp., 
from Stalham, Norfolk, 3rd June 1951, and Coenagrion scitulum Ramb., 
from S.E. Essex, 24th June 1951. 

Mr. M. Nistetr—The Trypetid Urophora (Euribia) quadrifasciata 
Mg., and read the following note : 

‘‘ The larvae of this species occur in flower-heads of Centaurea nigra 
L., the Black Knapweed, where they feed and pupate in the seeds; 
these become considerably swollen as the larvae grow, so much so that 
the puparia sometimes fall out and may be found loose in the heads. It 
has been stated that this species is the cause of a gall but this I cannot 
accept, the enlargement of the seeds being caused by the stretching of 
the skin by the growing larvae. 

‘“T have bred a total of 571 of these flies, consisting of 297 ¢¢ and 
274 29. It is a double-brooded species, the flies emerging in May, 
June and July, from the over-wintering larvae. Of those I have bred, 
19 dd and 8 2 9 emerged in May, 71 do and 81 99 in June, 8 oo 
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and 17 9 in July. The flies resulting from this brood emerge in July 
and August; I have bred 85 3 ¢ and 53 9@ in July, and 101 dd and 
100 ° @ in August; a few of the larvae of this brood remain in the heads 
and emerge in the following June. I have had very few do this, having 
had only 13 d¢ and 13 2° 9 emerge. 


‘‘ Continental literature gives among other species of Centaureas, 
C. scablosa l., the Large Knapweed, as a host-plant. I have had some 
thousands of flower-heads of that plant from a number of localities, over 
a period of years, but have never bred quadrifasciata from them.”’ 


Mr. T. R. Eacues—Larvae of Pyrgus malvae L. found on the lower 
leaves of Agrimonia euputoria L. at Bookham, Surrey, August 12th, 
1951. 


Mr. J. D. Brapipy—Larvae, pupae and adults of Adoxophyes orana 
FR. (=reticulana Hiibn.), a Tortrix which has recently appeared in 
Kent and has become a serious pest in apple orchards. The larvae and 
pupae were collected at Teynham on August 17th, and the adults emerged 
almost at once. 


Larvae were also found feeding on plum, cherry, pear and myrobolan 
and one or two on the goosetoot growing beneath these trees, but apple 
was the most severely attacked. The larvae favour the terminal shoots 
and outermost leaves, partly skeletonizing them and thus causing them 
to wither. To some extent the larvae adapt their mode of living to suit 
the type of foliage of the plant on which they happen to be feeding. 
Tender leaves are usually spun together or folded over and the larva is 
hidden from sight; but when the leaves are large and tough, as for 
example is the case in some varieties of cherry, the larva lives beneath 
an open web spun along the mid-rib on the underside of the leaf, and 
can be easily seen. A characteristic habit of the larva feeding on apple 
at this time of the year is, when in the final instar, to spin a leaf to the 
surface of the fruit and then to eat into the latter. I found a number 
of larvae lving in this manner but none had actually eaten into the 
fruit. One or two pupae were also found beneath leaves spun to the 
surface of apples, but most were in a slight web on the shrivelled leaves 
on which the larva had been feeding. 


The fact that all stages of this insect occur at the same time seenis 
to indicate that conditions in Kent apple orchards are very much to its 
liking. It is not known how or exactly when the insect was first brought 
to this country, but it is thought to be in fruit stocks and in the last two 
or three years. Of significance is the fact that from 1948 onwards it 
has become very common in Holland and Belgium and in parts of France. 
In Holland, where it was hardly ever known before, it is now rated as 
one of the most serious pests of apple. The reason for the sudden in- 
crease of this species is not known. 


The larvae collected and examined at Teynham, Kent, appeared to 


be free of parasites, but one Braconid cocoon has since appeared 
amongst the material collected. 
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The male adults are effected by mercury vapour light, and at the 
beginning of July this year a number were captured in a light trap by 
Miss Joan R. Groves at East Malling Research Station. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
Colias croceus Fourc. was reported in very small numbers. Calamia 
tridens Hufn. 1766 (=Luceria virens L. 1767) was reported from further 
localities in Eire besides the Burren of Co. Clare. 


12th SEPTEMBER, 1951. 
The PRESIDENT in the Chair. 


EXHIBITS. 

Baron vE Worms—(1) Larvae of Hupithecia intricata Zett. ssp. 
arceuthata Freyer beaten from a tamarisk hedge in North Dorset; other 
foodplants are juniper, macrocarpus and cypress. (2) Larvae of Thalera 
fimbrialis Scop. reared from ova obtained from a female taken in Kent 
in July 1951; it was taken from the colony discovered in 1950, which is 
still flourishing and is more widespread than was originally thought. 

Mr. P. N. Crow—A recently hatched larva of Apatura iris L. 

Mr. G. H. B. Ontver—Living specimens of Petrobius maritimus 
Leach from N. Cornwall. 

Mr. Rate Tusss—Lysandra bellargus Rott. ab. ceronus Esp., from 
Swanage, Dorset, July 2nd, 1951. ’ 

Mr. F. D. Buck—(i) Eurynebria complanata L., a series captured at 
Braunton Burrows, N. Devon. He said ‘‘ Fowler states that the Welsh 
specimens are lighter than the Devonshire ones,’’? and that he found 
it difficult to imagine anything paler than these when alive but they 
darkened rapidly when killed. (11) Cassida murraea L. taken commonly 
on Inula dysenterica L. in Croyde Marsh, N. Devon, and (iii) Nanophyes 
marmoratus Gz. also in Croyde Marsh abundant on Lythrum Salicaria 
L. All these species were obtained during June 1951. 


Mr. R. L. E. Forp—(1) The beetle Stegobium paniceum L. feeding 
on red pepper; (2) flowering spray of Buddleia Weyeriana Weyer, a 
hybrid raised by crossing B. Davida Franchet with B. globosa Hope. 
This shrub is very attractive to butterflies. 

Mr. G. B. Ryte—21 species of Heteroptera collected recently during 
dull wet weather by searching beneath heather, Calluna vulgaris (L.) 
Hull and Erica cinerea L. He read the following note: 

‘* The first site was on the edge of Bucklebury Common in Berkshire. 
This extensive stretch of Common land was requisitioned as a lorry 
dump till well after the end of the war. It was completely levelled and 
left by military as a vast plain of compacted gravel. It is now becom- 
ing rapidly recolonized by Birch, Calluna and Erica with occasional 
gorse. It is an interesting ecological study, but most of the collecting 
was done at the edge of this desert under older heather growing on the 
banks of a gravel pit. Hysarcoris punctatus L., Neides tipularius WL. 
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and Coranus subapterus Deg. were the most interesting species found, 
together with the nymph ot Kmpicoris vagabundus L. Scolopostethus 
decoratus Hahn, a species generally common under heather, was present 
in most enormous profusion in all stages of development. 

‘“ Five days later in the New Forest the opportunity occurred for 
an odd hour’s collecting. Searching under the same mixture of two 
heathers on a dry sandy bank near Cadnam, I was lucky to find another 
N. tipularius L. and at the same moment a single Rhopalus rufus Schill. 
Later on, but widely separated from one another, two Artheneis | Macro- 
parvus] lineatus Costa were found. 

‘* All other species shown are common enough in such localities and 
need no special comment.’’ 

Mr. D. Leston—A number of Hemiptera: (1) A series of Arudus 
cinnamomeus Panz. from Oxshott, Surrey, taken on 2nd September 
1951, by beating a young pine tiee. The series includes males, winged 
and wingless females and last instar nymphs. This is a recent addition 
to the British list but a common insect on the continent. See Ent. mon. 
Mag., 87: 285/6. (2) A small collection of South African Pentatomidae 
34 species were exhibited and they showed the diversity of form within 
this single family. 

Mr. T. R. Eacues—(1) Lyncometra ocellata L., larvae from Chip- 
stead, Surrey; (2) fruiting sprays of Cornus stolonifera Michaux, a 
North American shrub which has been introduced into many British 
woods. It has larger leaves and redder wood than the native 
species Cornus sanguinea L. and has white fruits. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
Mr. Marrianp Moor (a visitor) read a paper, illustrated by the lan- 
tern, on ‘‘ The present (Lysenko) Controversy in Genetics, and its Sig- 
nificance for Entomology.’’ 


26th SEPTEMBER 1951. 
Mr. E. W. Cuassry, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


EXHIBITS. 

Mr. R. F. Haynes—(1) Examples of Tethea duplaris L. ab. argentea 
Tutt, from Ballynahinch, Co. Galway, Eire, and melanic specimens 
from Petts Wood, Kent; (2) T. fluctuosa Hb. from Killarney, Eire. 

Mr. F. D. Buck—A number of scarce and local beetles taken from 
an Owl’s nest and from wood mould in a hollow Ash tree near Herting- 
fordbury, Herts., on 16th September 1951. They were: (1) From the 
nest—Hister merdarius Hoff., Dendrophilus punctatus Hbst., Xylo- 
philus populneus Panz., Quedius brevicornis Thoms., Leptinus testaceus 
Muell., Yantholinus angularis Gangl. (=glaber Grav.). (2) From the 
wood mould—Quwedius microps Grav., and Ischnodes sangwinicollis Panz. 
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He also exhibited Anthicus stygius Pic from South Africa and three 
closely allied species new to science, A. turbatus Buck, A. aethiops Buck 
and A. hawkinsi Buck, cf. Ent. mon. Mag., 88: 34. 

Mr. T. J. HonrysourNne—Larvae of Anaplectoides prasina Schiff. 

Mr. F. Rumsey—Full-fed larva of Stawropus fagi L. taken on a 
young oak at Ranmore, Surrey, on September 26th, 1951. 

Mr. T. R. Eacies—Larvae of Selenia bilunaria Esp., from Enfield, 
Middlesex. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

Colias croceus Foure. was still generally scarce in most places, but 
20 males and 2 females had recently been seen at Bognor Regis, Sussex. 

Mr. W. H. Spreapsury read a paper, illustrated by the lantern, on 
behalf of B. J. J. R. Walrecht of Biezelinge (Z.), Holland—‘‘ Notes on 
the Wasps’ Nest referred to by Mr W. H. Spreadbury (Proc. and Trans. 
South London Ent. and Nat. Hist. Society, 1949-50). (See Trans.) 


10th OCTOBER 1951. 
The PRESIDENT in the Chair. 


EXHIBITS. 

The Prestp—ENtT—The Hemipteron Placotettix taeniatifrons Kirschb., 
presented to the Society’s collection by Mr. D. J. Clark. 

Mr. C. N. Hawxins—A living specimen of the fly Volucella zonaria 
Poda taken the previous day in Wimbledon, Surrey. 

Mr. L. T. Forp—Nephopteryx similella Germ. & Zinck., Ethmia 
terminella Fletcher (sexpunctella Hb., nec F. 1794), Stigmella albifas- 
ciella Hein., and Mompha nodicolella Fuchs for inclusion in the 
Society’s collection. 

Mr. T. J. HonrysouRNE—Second brood larvae of Nymphalis io L. 

Mr. A. H. Sperrrnc—The ichneumon Enicospilus tourniert Fonsc. 
(repentinus Hlgr.), bred from larva of Agrotis ripae Hb., Hayling 
Island, S. Hants, August 1951. 

Mr. R. Tusss—A male Lysandra coridon Poda with a fine scattering 
of black scales on the forewings. 

Mr. G. S. E. Cross—Eggs of Strymonidia w-album Knoch laid on 
wych-elm, found October 6th, 1951, Herts. 

Mr. W. H. Spreappury—(1) Peloric specimens of Toadflax, some with 
five spurs to the flower; (2) the fungus Clavaria aurea Schoeff. from 
Ranmore Common, Surrey, October 6th, 1951. 

Mr. T. R. Eacites—F ull fed larva of Notodonta dromedarius L. show- 
ing the protective resemblance of its colouring to the Autumn tints of 
birch leaves. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

Polygonia c-album L. had appeared in some numbers in Surrey re- 
cently. 

Dr. H. E. Hinton gave a talk, illustrated by the lantern, on ‘‘Some 
Recent Work on the Hormones of Lepidoptera.”’ 
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27th OCTOBER 1951. 
THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION—RECORD OF EXHIBITS. 


The Presipent opened the Exhibition at 2.30 p.m., in the Libraries 
o! The Royal Society and of the Geological Society of London at Burling- 
ton House, Piccadilly. 

The following exhibits were shown :— 

Dr. J. V. BANNER—Argynnis cydippe L. bred from ova which were 
subjected to ‘‘forcing’’ in February. The imagines emerged in March. 
Kuphydryas aurinia Rott. bred from larvae found in Devon. Lysandra 
bellargus Rott., a series bred from ova obtained from a female caught 
at Brighton in June. Philudoria potatoria L. from Dungeness, Kent, 
showing variation in the female. Cirrhia icteritia Hufn. (fulvago L. 
auctt. nec L.), a series showing some interesting forms bred from Sal- 
low catkins collected at Leatherhead, Surrey, in April. Heliothis pelti- 
gera Schiff., late larvae of two distinct forms, Sussex coast. Minucia 
lunaris Schiff. bred from Kent larvae. 

Mr. T. L. Barnett—A series of Plebejus argus L. (aegon Schiff.) of 
the large Chalk form, Kent, 1951, and a series of Ematurga atomaria L. 
from Wicken Fen, Chipstead, Wanborough, Limpsfield and Wansford, 
the last a very yellow form. 

Mr. S. Beavroy—Colour transparencies of Lepidoptera and Odonata. 

Mr. Cecir L. Bety—British Lepidoptera including :—Mimas tiliae 
L., a brick red ab., bred, Bristol, 1951, and three specimens with un- 
usually dark hindwings, all bred, 1951. Daphnis nerii L., a brownish 
form taken in Bristol, November 1950. Nymphalis io L., a specimen 
having the black bar on forewing broken up into three parts, bred, 
Bristol, 1951. Lysandra coridon Poda, a female resembling ab. semisyn= 
grapha Tutt taken at Worth, and a female ab. arcuata Courv.; Agluis 
urticae L. three varieties with green suffusion on the undersides, due 
apparently to some pigmental derangement in the scales. These were 
bred under quite normal conditions in Bristol, 1951. 

Mr. C. S. H. BuatHwayt—Lepidoptera taken in 1951, including : — 
(1) At Weston-super-Mare—Harpyia bifida Brahm (hermelina Goeze), 
two specimens, at light, at the end of June and beginning of July re- 
spectively. Tethea ocularis 1.., two specimens, at light, June. Apatele 
alni L., one, at light, early June. Craniophora ligustri Schiff., a melanic 
specimen, at light. Zeuzera pyrina L., a male and a female, at light, 
late July. (2) In North Somerset—Celaena leucostigma Hb., two, taken 
in September on the coast, where the species was comparatively common. 
Rhodometra sacraria L., a specimen taken on flowers at dusk on 8th 
September. (3) On Dorset coast—Leucania lalbum L., one, at Privet 
blossom, 24th July, an unusual date for this species which generally oc- 
curs in June and late September. JL. vitellina Hb., one, at sugar, 19th 
September. 

Mr. A. D. Braxm1—British Lepidoptera including :—Nymphalis 
polychloros L., three males and three females bred from a specimen taken 
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in Suffolk in April 1951. Erebia aethiops Esp., eight male specimens 
taken in Westmorland on 30th July 1951. Thecla betulae 1.., two males 
and six females bred from larvae taken in Surrey, May 1951, showing 
variations in the fulvous-orange band on the forewings of the females. 
Colias hyale L., one male, Essex, 9th September 1951. Euplagia quadri- 
punctaria Poda, a series bred from Devonshire ova sent by Mr. A. H. 
Harbottle. The larvae fed during the winter on a mixture of Nettle 
(Urtica dioica) and Bramble (Rubus fruticosus); finally, in spring, the 
foodplant was White Dead Nettle (Lamium album). 

Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Botton—Lysandra coridon Poda, (A) A number 
of male uppersides, including abs. pallidula-cinnameus-suffusa B. & L. 
extreme form, cinnameus-suffusa B. & L., one specimen with left side 
ab. cinnameus transformis B. & L., right side normal, melaina Tutt, 
fowleri South, and a teratological specimen with left hindwing replaced 
by a tiny winglet (see Tutt, Brit. Butts., 4, 6, para. 11). All taken in 
Dorset, August 1951. (B) Underside abs., males, fowleri South, alba- 
obsoleta B. & L., caeca Courv.; female, confluens Tutt. All Dorset, 
August 1951. Also males alba-caeca B. & L., albescens B. & L., and 
female discoelongata-albescens B. & L., Chiltern Hills, August 1951. 
Lysandra bellargus Rott., female ab. albocincta Tutt, and male under- 
side ab. striata Tutt, Surrey, September 1951. Polyommatus icarus 
Rott., male abs. livida Gillm. (see Tutt, Brit. Butts., 4, 136), pallida 
Tutt, and underside obsoleta Clark. All Surrey, September 1951. 
Lycaena phlaeas L., female abs. radiata Tutt and kochi Strand, Surrey, 
September 1951. Carterocephalus palaemon Pall., male ab. restricta 
Tutt, captured near Peterborough, June 1951. Melitaea athalia Rott., 
a male having enlarged dark areas on hindwings’ undersides and absence 
of black markings on forewings’ upperside, taken near Canterbury, 
Kent, and another showing homoeosis on right forewing, Blean, Kent. 
Both June 1951. Argynnis aglaia L., female ab. suffusa Tutt, Dorset, 
July 1951. Maniola jurtina L., a female, left side ssp. splendida-alba 
Leeds, right side ssp. jurtina. Dorset, July 1951; a male underside ab. 
pallidus Fhk., Surrey, September 1951, and a female underside having 
heavy black borders to forewings and pale golden borders on hindwings 
with inner banding of purple brown, Surrey, October 1951. Pararge 
megera L., two females approaching ab. fascia Fhk. Surrey, August 
1951. Coenonympha pamphilus 1.., male underside similar to ab. post- 
castanea Leeds of Maniola tithonus L., Surrey, September 1951, and a 
male having buff-coloured underside, Surrey, May 1951. Agapetes 
galathea L., a male and a female with enlarged black areas on forewings, 
Dorset. July 1951. Macrothylacia rubi L., female ab. grtsea-virgata- 
unilinea Tutt, bred from autumn larva, Surrey, May 1951. Mimas 
tiliae L., male ab. pallida-centripuncta Tutt, bred from pupa dug by 
Capt. A. Pearman in Surrey, May 1951. 

Mr. S. R. BowpEn—(1) Series of Pieris bryoniae Ochs. (single-brooded 
race) bred from Swiss Alpine stock. (2) Hybrids emerging same year 
from P. bryoniae 9° x P. napil. 3, four broods 1951—y, B, u & x hav- 
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ing the ¢ parent respectively wild-type napi, htbernica heterozygote, 
hibernica Schmidt and hibernica (‘‘ albino’’ heterozygote) and all 
showing a preponderance of 99. The four broods, although not identi- 
cal in appearance, are all of the general aspect described by the late 
Mr. Hugh Main as obtained by him in 1908 by pairing a Simplon Pass 
P. bryoniae 9 with a Scottish napi ¢ ; Dr. L. Miiller’s comments (Pieris 
bryoniae O. und Pieris napi L., p. 12 footnote) are inappropriate. 
Several 9 2 show the variety citronella Thompson, recently described in 
P. napi. The brood 1951— » includes a gynandromorph, striking by 
reason of the different ground-colour of the ¢ and 9 areas of the wings. 
A further large brood has since been obtained from 9B x Gy. The 
reciprocal cross P. napi 9 x P. bryoniae o has been made three times, 
but no butterflies have emerged this year. (3) Pieris napi L. brood 1951 
—0, in which at least 15 butterflies out of 22 so far emerged are more or 
less gynandromorphic. This brood, which is an F.2 from ‘ albino ”’ 
hibernica 2 x hibernica heterozygote 3, is to be the subject of research 
at the Genetics Laboratory, University Museum, Oxford. 


Mr. R. F. BretHerton—Lepidoptera taken in the Eastern Pyrenees, 
30th June-15th July, 1951. Including Frebia euryale antevortes Vty., 
E. epiphron pyrenaica H.S., E. pandrose Bkh., E. triarius granjana Ob., 
E. oeme pacula Fruh., EH. meolans de P. ssp. zagazia Fruh., and ssp. 
almada Fruh., EF. cassioides murina Reyv., E. lefebvrei astur Ob., 
Coenonympha iphis gallica Rut., Satyrus aleyone Schiff., Epinephele 
pasiphae Esp., Melanargia lachesis Hb., Heodes virgaurea L., H. 
alciphron gordius Sulz., H. tityrus Poda, Palaeochrysophanus hippothoé 
L., Lycaena phlaeas L., L. helle pyrenaica Deslandes, Syntarucus 
pirithous L., Lampides boeticus L., Celastrina argiolus L., Cupido 
minimus Fuess., Philotes baton Bstr., Lycaeides idas L., Plebejus argus 
L., Aricia agestis Schiff., Maculinea arion L., Lysandra escheri Hb., 
L. icartus Esp., Eumedonia chiron Rott., Cyaniris semiargus Rott., 
Polyommatus icarus Rott., Laeosopis roboris Esp., Strymon ilicis Esp., 
S. acaciae F., S. esculi Hb., Callophrys rubi L. Series of Apatura iris 
L. and A. ilia Schiff., from the Féret de Rambouillet, Seine et Marne, 
France, 16th July 1951. Heterocera from the Norfolk Broads and 
Sand-dunes, 11th-18th Aug. 1951, including Agrotis vestigialis Hufn.., 
Euxoa cursoria Hufn., EF. tritici L., Celaena leucostigma Hb., C. 
haworthu Curt., Apamea oblonga Haw., A. ophiogramma Esp., Nonagria 
algae Esp., N. dissoluta Tr., Arenostola brevilinea Fenn, A. phragmit- 
idis Hb., Leucania litoralis Curt., Eilema griseola Hb. f. flava Haw., 
E. complana L., Pelosia muscerda Hufn. 


Messrs. G. A. Brett and G. Tarsor—An exhibit of living cultures of 
some of the insects which infest Stored Food Products, with photographs 
relating to the species exhibited, and some samples of damaged com- 
modities. The species exhibited were:—Periplaneta americana I.., 
Blatta orientalis L., Dermestes lardarius L., Trogoderma granarium 
Everts, Anthrenus vorax Waterh., Tenebrio molitor L., Gnathocerus 
cornutus Fab., Tribolium castaneum Herbst, Oryzaephilus surinamensis 
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L., Calandra granaria L., Ptinus tectus Boield., Ephestia cautella 
Walk., Corcyra cephalonica Staint. Also shown were a mixed culture 
of flour-infesting mites and Psocidae, and the following samples of 
damaged commodities :—Wheat damaged by Gnathocerus cornutus Fab., 
wheat damaged by Calandra oryzae L., barley and spaghetti damaged 
by Calandra granaria L., maize damaged by Sitotroga cerealella Oliv., 
cashew kernels damaged by Ephestia cautella Walk., almonds damaged 
by Endrosis sarcitrella L., rice damaged by Ephestia kuehniella Zell., 
locust beans damaged by Ephestia calidella Guen., dried peas damaged 
by Callosobruchus chinensis L., bread rolls damaged by Stegobiwm pani- 
ceum L. and Ptinus tectus Boield. Another exhibit was a sheet of silk 
webbing produced by the wandering of the migrating larvae of Ephestia 
elutella Hbn., peeled from the ceiling of a warehouse. 


Miss W. M. A. Brooxre—Specimens of the genera Calceolaria and 
Fuchsia collected in the Bolivian Andes from heights varying from 4000 
ft. to 15,000 ft. during 1949 and 1950, including specimens of the tuber- 
ous Fuschias from very high altitudes. 

Mr. F. D. Bucx—A series of drawings illustrating the genitalia cf 
the British Coleoptera Heteromera. 

Dr. G. V. But1—A cocoon of Saturnia pavonia LL. which had been 
vacated by the larva before pupating; also a number of Hymenopterous 
and Dipterous parasites of various species of British Lepidoptera. 

Mr. Bruce S. Burns—Acherontia atropos L., a female found at rest 
on a beach hut at Hillhead, near Fareham, Hants., on 16th September 
1951. The moth was kept alive for several days in the hope of obtaining 
ova but none was laid. Euphydryas aurinia Rott., two male aberrations 
from a colony in S.E. Hampshire, (a) Forewings thinly scaled, found 
newly emerged, 2nd June 1951 (Plate III, fig. 3). (b) Forewing mark- 
ings varying from the normal, captured 10th June 1951. Also four male 
abs. from an E. Hampshire colony, captured 11th June 1951. Phalera 
bucephala L., very late larvae collected near Gosport during October 
1951. ‘They were all found on the same Sallow bush. Six which were 
collected on 6th October are nearly full-grown, but four collected on 20th 
October from a colony of fifteen larvae are only half-grown. These 
larvae must certainly result from a moth which emerged during August.”’ 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE III. 


Fig. 1. Erebta aethiops Esp., ab. without ocellated spots. Probably unique. 
Mr. D. F. Owen. 
Fig. Lysandra coridon Poda, underside ab. Mr. J. H. Payne. 


OF 
Fig. 3. Euphydryas aurinia Rott., ab. Mr. B. S. Burns. 
Fig. 4. Lysandra bellargus Rott. ab. ceronus Esp. Mr. R. S. Tubbs. 
Figs.5&6. Agapetes galathea L.., pale ab. and typical for comparison. Mr. D. G. 
Marsh. 
Fig. 7. Euphydryas aurinia Rott., ab. with abnormal left forewing and right 
hindwing. R. W. Watson (Mrs. N. I. Watson). 
Fig. 8. Euphydryas aurinia Rott., ab. with pale outer areas on hindwings 
R. W. Watson (Mrs. N. I. Watson). 
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Set. J. F. Burron—Eupithecia icterata Vill. ssp. subfulvata Haw., 
larvae on Yarrow, Abbey Wood, Kent, October 1951. Omphaloscelis 
lunosa Haw., series from Kent and Surrey, showing variation from 
typical form to ab. agrotoides Guenée. Dysstroma truncata Hutn., a 
variable series including a melanic specimen, N.W. Kent, 1951. Aporo- 
phyla lutulenta Schiff., a specimen taken at Ash Vale, Surrey, on 23rd 
September 1951, and specimens of Odontosia carmelita Esp., Inthacodia 
fasciana L. (pygarga Hufn.) and Hilema complana I., the last three 
taken at light at Ash Vale. 


Mr. P. J. Burton—Plebejus argus L. ab. flavescens B. & L., and 
three intersexes, E. Suffolk. Dysstroma citrata L., bred short series, 
Aviemore. Spilosoma urticae Esp., bred series, EK. Suffolk. Cryphia 
perla Schiff., a var. Catocala fraxini L., bred, Kent. Minucia lunaris 
Schiff., bred, Kent, and short series of Hadena compta Schiff. (bred, 
Kent), Leucochlaena hispida Geyer (from I.o.W.), Leucania litoralis 
Curt., Nonagria geminipuncta Haw. (bred, Norfolk), N. dissoluta Treits. 
(bred, E. Suffolk), N. algae Esp. (cannae Ochs.) (bred, Norfolk), Sedina 
buettneri Her. (I.0.W.), Cucullia lychnitis Ramb. (bred, Salisbury). 


Mr. F. W. Byers—British Lepidoptera including Celastrina argio- 
lus L., a striated aberration; Leptidea sinapis Ll. ab. ganerew Fhk. ; 
Lasiocampa quercus callunae Palmer ab. olivacea Tutt. 


Mr. Stuart EK. W. Cartirr—A number of Ladybirds (Coccinellidae) to 
illustrate certain species:—Coccinella hieroglyphica L., ‘‘ mostly from 
Cannock Chase, Staffs., where the black form outnumbers the yellow 
forms by at least 4 to 1. The commonest of the yellow forms is that in 
which the humeral spot is elongated sufficiently to touch the median 
spot. Those with the spots all separated are not common, and with the 
spots greatly reduced or missing extremely rare, the tendency being for 
the spots to coalesce. On the South Shropshire Grouse-moors the yellow 
forms tend to be brick-red in life, but fade to deep ochre-yellow after 
death, and here the yellow and black forms are about equal in numbers.’’ 
Adalhia bipunctata L., ‘‘from the Birmingham and West-Midland 
region. Showing a gradual transition from the red (bipunctata) form 
to the common black forms—6-pustulata and 4-maculata. The pattern 
in these transitional forms is quite different from that depicted in 
‘ Joy,’ his form seems to be absent from this area. There are also some 
nearly all black specimens.’’ Adalia decempunctata L., ‘‘ mostly from 
the Norfolk Coast, where they swarm in August on the heads of the 
Marram-grass, on the Sand Hills. The series ranges from entirely 
ochreous, immaculate specimens through the 10-punctata form and a 
number of intermediates to the latticed forms and on through those with 
a lunate humeral pale mark to almost entirely black. Some of the 
ochreous forms are pinkish in life, possibly immature, but always fade 
to some shade of ochre in time.’’ Anatis ocellata L., ‘‘ from Cannock 
Chase, Staffs., where the species is excessively abundant on Birch-bushes, 
on the Heaths. They normally have pale rings round all the spots and 
are equally common with or without the apical streak. With the 
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scutellary spot missing IT have only seen one specimen, but with the 
pale rings missing they are not uncommon, and these are often deeper 
red. Specimens with enlarged spots are frequent, and with the basal 
spots joined horizontally, hardly scarce; but I have only 2 with the 
apical spots so joined. With spots joined vertically, the form with just 
the scutellary and the sutural median spots joined is not infrequent, 
but with all the basals joined to the medians, much rarer, and I have 
only seen one example where the medians and apical spots were united 
(in pairs).’’ ‘‘ Some of the specimens shown are from the collection of 
Mr. H. E. Hammond, F.R.E.S., of Acocks Green, Birmingham.”’ 

Dr. EB. A. Cocxayne—Saturnia pavonia I.., two gynandromorphs 
bred from larvae of the same brood, 1951. Presented by Michael 
Trapaud to the Rothschild-Cockayne-Kettlewell collection. 


Mr. R. L. Cozr—see Mr. T. G. Howarth. 

Mr. L. Curistre—Lophopteryxr capucina L., two specimens from 
Tongue, Sutherland: one female of a yellowish straw colour, 24th June 
1951, and one darkish male, 27th June 1951. 


Mr. G. A. Core—Lepidoptera bred or captured during 1951: these 
included bred specimens of Catocala fraxini L. and a short series of 
Colobochyla salicalis Schiff., both from S.E. Kent; four Apatele alni L., 
a single Harpyia bicuspis Borkh., a series of Tethea fluctuosa L., and a 
pale yellow example of Miltochrista miniata Forst., all taken at ight in 
Tilgate Forest; six Acosmetia caliginosa Hb., from S.W. Hampshire ; 
four Orthosia gracilis Schiff. ab. rufescens Ckll. bred from New Forest 
larvae; series of bred Selenia tetralunaria Hufn. 2nd gen. aestiva 
Stdgr., with a pair of the spring form; two Lampra fimbriata Schreber 
of the ‘‘mahogany’’ form; six Huphyia cuculata Hufn.; a varied series 
of Kilema deplana Esp.; short series of Hadena conspersa Schiff., Crani- 
ophora ligustri Schiff. and Agrotis fusca Boisd. (cinerea Schiff. nec 
Hufn.), and a specimen of Semiothisa liturata Clerck ab. nigrofulvata 
Collins, all taken at light near Dorking, Surrey. 

Major A. E. Cortirr—Humenis semele L. ab. excessa (? Leeds) 9, 
Sussex, 1947; Leptidea sinapis L. ab. ganarew Frhk. 9, Northants, 1944; 
Iysandra coridon Poda, halved gynandromorph, Northants, 1947; Thecla 
betulae L. gynandrous, bred 1938; Agapetes galathea L. ab. glabrata (? 
Leeds) ¢, Oundle, 1947; ¢ and 9° abs., Northants, 1948, a series of 
ab. mosleyi Ob., 3 dd, 5 2° bred from a wild © ab. taken in 1948, 
and four ¢¢ abs. caught in same locality, 1951; Maniola jurtina L. ab. 
anommata Vty., two 6d, Oundle, 1947, 1948, a 9 ab. approaching 
anommata, Oundle, 1947, and a gynandrous specimen, Oundle, 1949; 
Aphantopus hyperantus lh. ab. lanceolata Shipp, a ¢ Northants, 1951, 
and a ¢ ab. Oundle, 1950, also a series of ab. crassipuncta Burkhardt, 
from a wild 9 ab., Oundle, 1947, F.1 and F.2 generations bred, 1948, 
1949. The incidence of the typical form in F.2 indicates the dominance 
of the character. Aglais urticae L. albino, Oundle, 15th September 1947 ; 
Argynnis selene Schiff. ¢, underside ab., Whittlebury, 1945; Fuphy- 
dryas aurinia Rott., a series showing selections from F.1 and F.2 gener- 
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ations, bred from a slightly aberrational pair taken in copula, Northants, 
1949. 

Mr. G. S. E. Cross—Colias croceus Foure. Part of a series bred in 
1949. Out of a total of 59 butterflies which emerged, 18 were ab. helice 
Hb. Also, an extra large female, taken at Birchington on 1st October 
1949. Lysandra coridon Poda. 12 specimens taken in 1950 and 1951, 
including vars. sinispartimtransformis B. & lL. 2 upperside, 9 anti- 
digitata B. & L., 6 radiata Courv., and ¢ antider-radiata B. & L. 
(Chilterns). Arctia caja L. <A pair; male with yellow hindwings and 
typical female, ‘‘bred from the only two wild larvae found in my garden 
(Finchley) in 1947. They both emerged on the 13th July 1947, and later, 
paired. Also 14 specimens (including 9 of the yellow variety) bred in 
the second generation from the above. Two other minor varieties of 
this species bred from two larvae found in my garden in 1951.’’ 


Mr. A. E. Curtis—A fine specimen of Limenitis camilla L. ab. 
nigrina Weym. 

Mr. C. H. Drxon—A short series of Apamea scolopacina Esp. bred 
from larvae, 3.vi.1951, Sussex; Cucullia gnaphalii Hb., a specimen bred 
from larva, 23.vii.1950, S. Kent; Clostera pigra Hufn., bred from larvae, 
four examples, 24.vi.1951, Ham Street, Kent, and four others 12.viii. 
1950, Aviemore, to show the difference between the two races; Orthosia 
munda Schiff., an aberration, 23.111.1938, Micheldever, Hants.; Colo- 
bochyla salicalis Schiff., six specimens, 23/26.vi.1951, S. Kent; Catocala 
fraxini L., 8.ix.1951, Ham Street; Chiasmia clathrata L., a series of 
typical specimens and abs., 3.vi.1944, Micheldever; Avrenostola elymi 
Treits., seven specimens, 21.vii.1951, Suffolk; Calamia tridens Hufn. 
1766 (=Luceria virens L. 1767), eight specimens taken 4/9.viii.1951, Co. 
Clare, Hire; Gnophos myrtillata Thunbe., 3 do and 8 9° 9, 5.vili.1951, 
Co. Clare; and three Diptera bred from Macrothylacia rubi L. larvae, 
23.ix.1950, Freshwater, I.o.W. 


Mr. F. H. Envwarps—Iycaena phlaeas lL. ab. obsoleta Tutt, four 
examples obtained by inbreeding. 

Mr. G. Gravetry Enpwarps—(1)Three Scottish females of Pieris napi 
I. showing increasing tendency to heavy shading, with a French var. 
bryoniae Ochs. for comparison. (2) A female ab. of P. rapae L. with 
light cream ground colour taken near Galashiels, Selkirkshire, June 
1951. (3) A male ab. of Huchloé cardamines L. with yellow tips to the 
forewings and the dark shading at the tips irregularly impinging on 
the white ground. (4) A male ab. of Pararge megera lL. with central 
area of the forewings heavily clouded with black, taken at Lyme Regis, 
Dorset, May 1951. (5) An albinistic specimen of Maniola jurtina IL. 
(ab. cervinus Fhk.), taken near Dunstable, Beds., August 1951. (6) A 
male ab. of Maniola tithonus L. with one hindwing partially bleached, 
taken near St. Albans, Herts., July 1951. 

Mr. R. C. Epwarps—British Lepidoptera including :—Series of 
Catocala fraxini L., Colobochyla salicalis Schiff. and Moma alpium 
Osbeck (orion Esp.) taken or bred from Ham Street, Kent, in 1951; 
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Calamia tridens Hutn. 1766 (=Leucania virens L. 1767), Aspitates 
gilvaria Schiff. and Aporophyla lutulenta Schiff. taken at the Burrens, 
Co. Clare, Eire, in 1951; single specimens of Aplasta ononaria Fuessl. 
(taken August 1947) and Leucania vitellina Hb. (taken October 1951) from 
Westerham, Kent; 6 Apamea scolopacina Esp. bred from larvae found 
at Arundel, Sussex; both the Prawle, Devon, and Portland, Dorset form 
of Leucania l-album L.; a blue smoky aberration of Spilosoma lubrici- 
peda lh. (the White Ermine) taken at Acton, London, W.3, in 1933. 


Canon T. G. Epwarps—Three cases of lepidoptera taken or bred 
during the present season, including the following: Papilio machaon L. 
(Martham, Norfolk); Leptidea sinapis L. (Durfold, Surrey); Maniola 
jurtina L. (ab. approaching Scilly Isles form cassiteridum Graves) ; 
Lysandra coridon. Poda (ab. from White Down, Surrey); Laothoé populi 
L. (very large pale form from Tulse Hill, London); Agrotis clavis Hufn. 
(Studland, Dorset); Hadena suasa Schiff. (W. Somerton, Norfolk); H. 
conspersa Schiff. (bred forms from North Devon); H. lepida Esp. (pale 
forms taken at light, Studland, Dorset); Apamea remissa Hb. and ab. 
obscura Haw. (W. Somerton, Norfolk), see Ent. Gaz., 1: 97-8; Areno- 
stola phragmitidis Hb. (bred) and Meliana flammea Curt. (both from 
Martham, Norfolk); Cucullia asteris Schiff. (from Kent larvae on Golden 
Rod and from Benfleet, Essex, larvae on Sea Aster); Heliothis mari- 
tima Graslin and H. peltigera Schiff. (Studland, Dorset); Lygephila 
pastinum Treits.; Comibaena pustulata Hufn. (at light, Studland, Dor- 
set); Euchloris smaragdaria F. including one bluish ab. (bred, Isle of 
Sheppey, Kent); Scopula emutaria Hb. (Studland, Dorset); Orthonama 
lignata Hb. (Martham, Norfolk); Eulype hastata L. and E. subhastata 
Nolck. (for comparison); Eupithecia venosata F. (bred, N. Devon); E. 
succenturiata L. (Tulse Hill, London); Schoenobius forficellus Thunb. 
and Nymphula stratiotata L. (W. Somerton, Norfolk); Dolicharthria 
punctalis Schiff. (Studland, Dorset); Nascia cilialis Hb. (Martham, Nor- 
folk); Anania nubilalis Hb. (several taken at light, Tulse Hill, London) ; 
Microstega hyalinalis Hb.; Cynaeda dentalis Schiff. (White Down, Sur- 
rey); Anerastia lotella Hb. (Winterton, Norfolk); Euzophera neophanes 
Durr. (bred from the fungus Daldinia concentrica Ces. and de Nat., 
Oxshott, Surrey); Crambus fascelinellus Hb. and Ozyptilus distans 
Zell. (Winterton, Norfolk); Platyptilia calodactyla Hb. (bred, Ham 
Street, Kent); Hemimene flavidorsana Knaggs (Tulse Hill, London); 
Laspeyresia roseticolana Zell. (bred from rose hips, Addington, Surrey) ; 
IL. splendana Hb. (bred from sweet chestnuts, Oxshott, Surrey); Hypo- 
nomeuta rorella Hb. (bred from gregarious larvae on Sallow, Horsey, 
Norfolk); and Nemotois cupriacella Hb. (Durfold, Surrey). 


Mr. R. Expon Extison—Fritillaries taken in the Eastern Pyrenees, 
Porte, Vernet-les-Bains, and Mt. Canigou, June 30th-July 19th, 1951, 
including Huphydryas aurinea debilis Ob., Melitaea cinzia L., M. phoebe 
Knoch, M. didyma Och., M. dejone rondoui Ob., M. pseudathalia Rev., 
M. parthenoides Kef., M. diamina Wang, Proclossiana aphirape Hb., 
Clossiana selene Schiff., C. ewphrosyne L., and C. dia L., Boloria pales 
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pyrenesmiscens Vty., Brenthis daphne Schiff., B. ino Rott., Fabriciana 
niobe eris Meig., F'. cydippe cleodora Ochs. and Issoria lathoma L. 

Mr. R. Expon Exrison for Mr. J. R. LANcmarp—Meganephria bima- 
culosa L., a specimen taken near Bristol in July 1949 (Plate IV, fig. 5). 
‘“The only previous British specimen of which data have been pub- 
lished was taken in 1815, also near Bristol.’’ 


Mr. Jan G. Farweti—Aberrations of Rhopalocera, including :— 
Pararge aegeria L., a very pale form; Vanessa atalanta LL. with the 
dark red band on forewings broken in three places, bred December 1950; 
Limenitis camilla L., one upper and one under side ab. nigrina Weym. ; 
Polyommatus icarus Rott., one 3 with white blotches on fore and hind- 
wings on one side, two ¢¢ ab. obsoleta Clerk, four 2 9 showing varia- 
tions in local forms, one 9 pale grey ground colour, one 2 underside 
ab. antidiscoelongata B. & L.; Iysandra coridon Poda, one ¢ and one Q 
ab. minutissimus Tutt, one Q very pale ground colour, one @Q ab. 
antisinis-inaequalis B. & L., one 9 ab. postradiosa B. & L., one @ ab. 
postsinis-albodescens-cuneata B. & L.; Lysandra bellargus Rott., one Jd 
ab. minor Tutt, two ¢¢ ab. obsoleta Tutt, one ¢ and three 99 ab. 
caeca B. & Iu., one © ab. semivirgatus B. & L., and one Q@ ab. virgatus 
B. & L. 

Mr. W. J. FrnntcaAan—A number of very fine lantern slides and 
photographs of (1) Lepidoptera (imagines and larvae), (2) Orchids and 
other plants, (3) A Slow Worm and a Grass Snake. 

Mr. L. T. Ford—Several species of Microlepidoptera which are agri- 
cultural pests. 

Mr. R. L. E. Ford—A series of Smerinthus ocellatus L. taken at 
light, including a semi-albino male with all black scales missing except 
those on the ocelli. 

Dr. J. F. D. Frazer on behalf of Mr. G. Etr1s—A series of very blue 
females of Plebejus argus I. ssp. caernensis Thompson. 

Mr. B. GoatEr—Lepidoptera bred or captured during 1951:—Series 
of Drymonia dodonaea Schiff. (trimacula Esp.) and Chaonia ruficornis 
Hufn. taken at Chandler’s Ford, Hants., by means of a mercury vapour 
light; seven Apatele alni LL. and two Odontosia carmelita Esp. from the 
same locality; two melanic male Stawropus fagi T.. and two melanic male 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE IV. 


Figs.1 &2. Phaleria bacephala 1... melanic ab. and typical for comparison. 
Mr. H. D. Swain. : 

Fig. 3. Spilosoma lutea Hufn. ab. totinigra Seitz. Mr. W. Reid. 

Fig. 4. Omphaloscelis lunosa Haw., ab. with dark basal areas on forewings. 
Mr. T. G. Howarth. 

Fig. 5. Meganephria bimaculosa L. Mr. R. Eldon Ellison for Mr. J, R. Lang- 
maid. 


Fig. 6. Dysstroma truncata Hutn. ab. Comdr. G. W. Harper. 
Fig. 7. Scopula nigropunctata Hufn. Mr. E. H. Wild. 

Fig. 8. Celama aerugula Hb. Mr. E. H. Wild. 

Fig. 9. Hymenia recurvalis F. Mr. A. G. B. Russell. 


Proc. S.L.E. & N.H.S., 1951-52. PLATE IV. 


Photos. W. H. T. Tams. 


Annual Exhibition: 27th October 1951. 
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Dasychira pudibunda L.; series ot Tethea ocularis L. from Chandler’s 
Ford; series of Celaena leucostigma Hb. from Lymington; bred series 
of Nonagria sparganii Esp. from the New Forest, Hants., and one N. 
typhae Thunb. ab. fraterna Treits., series of Minucia lunaris Schiff. 
bred from larvae, Ham Street, Kent. 


Mr. B. S. Goopsan—see Mr. W. E. Minnion. 


Mr. F. D. Goopiirre—(1) Three species of Dytiscidae (Coleoptera) to 
illustrate local variation within each species :—Platambus maculatus L. 
Three series of 6 specimens each from (i) the River Whitewater in N.E. 
Hants. (ii) The New Forest near Brockenhurst. (iii) Malham Tarn 
(altitude 1229 feet), Pennine Range, respectively. Series (i) These have 
a polished appearance and show a large proportion of the characteristic 
elytral pattern. Their habitat is a rapid ‘“‘chalk-stream’’ with a stony 
bottom. Series (ii) The elytral sculpture in the female and to a less 
extent in the male is dense and deep giving a matt appearance and the 
elytra are almost entirely black. Series (iii) This consists of forms inter- 
mediate between (i) and (ii). Agabus congener Thunb. Kight speci- 
mens from pools in mountains of Cumberland, one from near Brocken- 
hurst, and eleven from near the top of the Cheviots, Northumberland. 
The series ranges from the larger forms with reddish elytra to smaller 
almost entirely black, sometimes more straight-sided, forms. The latter 
are characteristic of the Cheviot series. Agabus nebulosus Forst. Five 
specimens from Long Sutton, N.E. Hants. Four specimens from Sea 
Houses, Northumberland. ‘‘ These two short series suggest that the 
proportion of the dark mottling on the elytra tends to be less in the 
southern forms but more material would be necessary to establish this.”’ 
(2) Chloropid flies with their parasites and shoots of the graminaceous 
plants with which they are associated. 


Mr. A. W. Govutp—British Coleoptera as follows:—Ocypus ophthal- 
micus Scop., taken at Woodbridge, Suffolk, in light sandy soil at bottom 
of hedgerow in field of leeks, 16.9.1951. Tillus elongatus L., taken from 
fence posts, Tower Hill, Westerham, Kent, 8.7.1951. Opilo mollis I.., 
bred from larva taken under beech bark at Shoreham Hill, Kent, Janu- 
ary 1951. Ptinus tectus Boield., taken from old casein stored in tar 
works at Greenwich, S.E.10, 2.7.1951. Conopalpus testaceus Olivier, 
taken from fence posts, Tower Hill, Westerham, Kent, 8.7.1951. Mecinus 
janthinus Germar, swept from low herbage at Tower Hill, Westerham, 
Kent, 17.6.1951. Soil—Greensand. The foodplant, Linaria vulgaris 
Moench., was not seen in the immediate vicinity. Huophryum confine 
Broun, taken from dead oak branch at Lesnes Wood, Abbey Wood, and 
from dead pine at Falcon Wood, Welling, Kent, February 1951. 


Miss Joan R. Groves—Specimens of Adoxophyes orana (CHAS) a= 
Capua reticulana Hb.), an addition to the British list, bred from speci- 
mens from East Malling, Kent. Photographs of the eggs and damaged 
shoots and fruit. Preserved specimens of egg batches and living larvae, 
pupae and adults. Also a diagram showing the flight periods of the 
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adults, and a map of the distribution of the species in Great Britain, 
where it has only been recorded from Kast Kent, and only on fruit trees. 


Mr. G. Hacerrtr—Colocasia coryli L. ab. mus Oberth. and ab. medio- 
nigra Verbr. from Arundel, 1947-51; Euproctis similis Fuessl. forms 
auriflua Hb., nyctea Gr. Grsh. and quadrimaculata Strd. from Arundel, 
1951; Drepana binaria Hutn., Arundel, 1951; Lithosia quadra L., Arun- 
del, 1951. A series of Xanthorhoé montanata Schiff. including ab. 
degenerata Prt. from Sussex and ab. continuata Krulik from Norfolk, 
1949-51; a series of Agrotis clavis Hufn. from Norfolk, 1951. Varied 
series of the following:—Hmmelia trabealis Scop., Scopula rubiginata 
Hufn., Anepia irregularis Hufn. from the Breck, 1950-1951, the last 
bred from wild taken larvae; Lomaspilis marginata L. ab. pollutaria 
Hb., ab. subdeleta Ckll., and an albinistic form, from Ham Street, Kent, 
1949-51. A specimen of Drepana falcataria L. with pronounced elongate 
discocellular markings on the forewings, Ham Street, Kent, 1951. A 
series of Minucia lunaris Schiff. including abs. murina Ob. and maura 
Ob. bred from larvae from Ham Street, Kent, 1951. Two specimens of 
Euphyia luctuata Schiff., a worn feniale taken fresh on 6.8.1950, and 
the sole survivor of its aS a female bred 26.9.1951, Kent. The 
wild specimen constitutes the third British record, the ie being taken 
in 1924, cf. Ent. Gaz., 3: 27. Living larvae of Wpaenenes millefoliata 
Rossl. from West Sussex, ‘‘where this insect is widely distributed along 
the coastline from Eien to Selsey Bill. It occurs inland also at 
Arundel and Chichester.’ Hymernoprera: Sirer cyaneus F. and its 
parasite Rhyssa persuasoria L. bred from Silver Fir, Norfolk, 1951. 
Xiphydria camelus L. and its parasites Aulacus Roce Jur., Rh yssellu 
curvipes Grav. and a Pteromalid species subsequently determined by 
Dr. C. Ferriere as Xiphydriophagus (gen. nov.) meyerinckii Ratz. All 
bred trom alder and birch, Norfolk, 1950-1951. [By courtesy of Dr. R. 
Neil Chrystal]. (Ent. mon. Mag., 87: 322). 


Mr. H. E. Hammonp—Two cases of larvae preserved during 1951, 
including Coenonympha tullia Muell., Cupido minimus Fuessl., LZysandra 
bellargus Rott., Strymonidia pruni L., Carterocephalus palaemon Pall., 
Atolmis rubricollis L., Eilema complana L., Apatele alni L., Amathes 
stigmatica Hb., Sedina buettneri Her., Arenostola fluxa Hb., A. phrag- 
mitidis Hb., Cirrhia ocellaris Bork., Emmelia trabealis Scop., Laspeyria 
flexula Schiff. Parascotia Fuligtheate L., Eupithecia extensaria Freyer, 
E. niliefoliate Roess., and Procris pe IElibe 


Commdr. G. W. Harrer—Lepidoptera taken in Inverness-shire, July- 
August 1951, including Amathes glareosa Esp., Diarsia festiva Schiff., 
Diarsia dake Hb., Apamea exulis race assimilis Doubl., Ceecne 
haworthi Curt., Petilampa minima Haw., Lithomoia sondeniaes Hb., 
Plusia ile Rate Haw., P. interrogationis ie P. bractea Schiff., Ganen 
sororiata Hb. Cae Thunb. nec L.), Kanthorioe munitata Hb., 
Entephria flavicinctata Hb., Perizoma blandiata Schiff., and a female 
ab. of Dysstroma truncata Hue (Plate IV, fig. 6). 
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Mr. C. N. Hawxins—Selenia bilunaria Esp., some aberrations from 
a single brood, of Freshwater, I.o.W. origin, which emerged indoors 
during November and December 1949 and January. February and March 
1950. The specimens exhibited included ab. costyuncta Cockayne (3 dd 
and 1 9), and a 9° with the outer maryins of the forewings smoothly 
rounded from the apex to the inner angle ‘‘ The 2 grandparent was 
normal and was taken on 11th July 1949; ¢ grandparent unknown. 
Ova were laid and a few of the resulting larvae were kept from which 
5 do and 15 99 were bred in August and September 1949. None of 
these showed any trace of the costijuncta character. Two pairings be- 
tween members of this brood were obtained and ova laid. These last 
two broods were designated ‘‘A’’ and ‘‘B’’ respectively. The imagines 
from broods ‘‘A’’ and ‘‘B’’ emerged indoors at intervals from November 
1949 to March 1950 inclusive and were not forced but kept in a cool 
room facing N.N.W. Brood ‘‘A’’ produced 42 ¢¢ and 44 9 ? of which 
3 66 and 1 9 (exhibited) showed the costyjuncta character and 1 6 
was costijuncta on the right side only, while 1 2 (exhibited) had abnor- 
mal shape. Brood ‘‘B’’ produced 20 6 ¢ (no costijuncta) and 15 9° 9 
(1 costiyuncta). Attempts to carry on the strain failed, as the moths 
apparently refused to pair and all ova were infertile. The proportion 
of ¢3 to 9 (5: 15) bred in the parent brood was probably due to my 
having retained the larger larvae which I thought at the time were 
merely the most advanced. It is difficult to interpret these results, but 
Dr. Cockayne suggests, as a tentative explanation, that the costijwncta 
factor may be a recessive with imperfect penetrance.”’ 


Mr. J. L. HenpErson—The following Coleoptera illustrating colour 
variation in Donaciinae. Series of Plutewmaris sericea L. and P. dis- 
color Pz. showing many shades of bronze, brassy, copper, violet blue, 
grey, claret, green, black, etc. 


Mr. G. C. Hotroyp—Lepidoptera. Rhopalocera:—Eumenis semele 
L. A o with only very slight traces of the fulvous-brown markings 
apparent on all wings. Taken near Guildford, 21.7.1951. Coenonympha 
pamphilus L. A Q with the forewings inclining to light straw colour. 
Taken at Guildford, 16.6.1951. Aphantopus hyperantus L. A @Q with 
the 2nd ocellated ‘spot’ on the right forewing consisting of two spots 
joined together horizontally. Taken at Plaistow, Sussex, 26.7.1951. 
Lysandra coridon Poda. A ¢ with the black margin on the forewings 
shaded into the central area. Taken on the N. Downs, Surrey, 29.7.1951. 
A 3 underside, the forewings ab. arcuata Courv. and hindwings ab. 
obsoleta Tutt. Taken on the N. Downs, Surrey, 2.8.1951. A 9 with 
blue suffusion over most of the hindwing area. Taken on the N. Downs, 
Surrey, 1.8.1948. Pieris brassicae L. A 92 with dark shading between 
the black spots on forewings. Taken at Guildford, 7.8.1951. Pieris 
napi L. <A buff-coloured 9°, and another well marked 9 with normal 
ground-colour, both bred from Scottish stock, May 1951. Maniola jur- 
tina L. A 9 with wing expanse 32 mm. (the average being 55 mm.), 
taken at Plaistow, Sussex, 26.7.1951. Heterocera:—Hyloicus pinastri 
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L. A specimen from the Isle of Wight, bred 27.6.1949, and three speci- 
mens from the Bournemouth district, bred 1950-51. Catocala fraxini L. 
A ¢o from Kent, bred 24.8.1951. Minucia lunaris Schiff. Three speci- 
mens from Kent, bred May-June 1951. Clostera curtula L. An ex- 
tremely pale specimen, taken at Guildford, 12.5.1947. 


Mr. T. G. HowarrH—(1) A short series of Lysandra coridon Poda 
from the Chiltern Hills, Bucks, including abs. major Tutt, minor Ckll., 
metallica B. & L., antiobsoleta B. & L., and anticueca B. & L. Twenty- 
two species of Heterocera taken at a mercury vapour light-trap on the 
Herts-Middlesex border, 10 miles from Burlington House, including 
Triphaena pronuba L.., one specimen with reniform and orbicular stig- 
mata joined and one dwarf specimen; 7. comes Hb., three forms; 
Apamea monoglypha Hutn., light, medium brown, and dark forms; 
Amathes c-nigrum L., including one very pale form; Luperina testacea 
Schiff., three specimens of various forms; Dryobotodes protea Schift., 
various forms from light green to greenish brown; Dicycla oo L., a series 
showing variation from type form to var. renago L.; Cirrhia icteritia 
Hufn.; Atethmia xerampelina Hb.; Agrochola lychnidis Schiff; Anchos- 
celts litura L.; Caradrina ambigua Schiff.; Apatele rumicis L., light 
and dark forms; a dark form of Leucania conigera Schiff.; Crocallis 
elinguaria ., speckled forms and typical; an intermediate form of 
Biston betularia L.; Eremobia ochroleuca Schiff., Pyrrhia umbra Hufn. ; 
Selenia tetralunaria Hufn.; Harpyia furcula Cl., a specimen taken on 
20th August 1951, ? second brood; a specimen of Laphygma exigua Hb. 
taken 26th July 1951; and Nycterosea obstiputa Fab., one taken on 1st 
August 1951. Also a series of Omphaloscelis lunosa Haw. showing range 
of variation including grey, brown, and red torms, several having dark 
hindwings and one with a very dark grey basal shade in contrast to the 
outer and median part of the wings (Plate IV, fig. 4). (2) A photo- 
graph taken by exhibitor illustrating a case of protective resemblance 
in two species of British moths. ‘ Sparrows were observed feeding on 
various species of Heterocera at rest on or near a mercury vapour light- 
trap during the early morning. Seven specimens of Hupithecia centau- 
reata Schiff. and two of Cilix glaucata Scop. are shown at rest on this 
trap amongst bird droppings. I¢ is significant that FH. centaureata when 
at rest on a vertical surface usually rests with its wings at right-angles 
to the ground or nearly so, while if it chooses a horizontal surface on 
which to rest the line of the wings may point in any direction.” (3) 
On behalf of Mr. P. Freeman of the Brit. Mus. (Nat. Hist.) photo- 
graphs of a New Zealand glow-worm Arachnocampa luminosa Skuse 
(Diptera). (4) On behalf of Mr. R. L. Coe of the Brit. Mus. (Nat. Hist.) 
specimens of Callicera yerburyi Verrall (Diptera: Syrphidae), and (5) 
On behalf of Mr. M. G. Sawyers also of the Brit. Mus. (Nat. Hist) photo- 
graphs of a flea; a bug; a fly; two moths; and a spider with a parasitic 
worm. 

Mr. Georce E. Hypr—Lysandra coridon Poda, Swanage area; Gyp- 
sitea leucographa Schiff., Yorks.; Leucania pudorina Schiff., bred, S. 
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Yorks.; Madena lepida Esp., bred, S. Yorks. ; Alcis repandata L., bred, 
S. Yorks.; Ectropis crepuscularia Hb., a var., S. Yorks. 

Captain R. A. Jackson—A series of Lysandra coridon Poda taken in 
Wiltshire, including ab. fowlert South, ab. albo- marginata (? B. & L.), 
a male with the forewings with heavy black radiations, and a number 
of obsoleta Tutt forms, one with pure white ground colour, and ab. 
lucretia South. 

Mr. F. V. L. Jarvis—An exhibit representing the principal mem- 
bers of the species group Colias electo L. as true species rather than as 
subspecies of CU. electo. A series of C. croceus Foure. (syn. electo croceus), 
reared in Sussex, October 1951. Half of this brood was airmailed as 
ova to Port Elizabeth to raise stock in S. Africa. Short series of C. 
electo electo reared in England, April 1951, from ova sent from Cape 
Town; CU. electu pseudohecate Berger from Mt. Elgon (Kenya); UC. 
fieldi Men. (syn. electo chinensis Verity) from Tibet. White females; 
croceus ab. helice Hb., pseudohecate ab. licina Ber., electo ab. aurivil- 
lius Keferst. Coloured plates by Gowan C. Clark and F. V. L. Jarvis 
illustrating all stages and genitalia of U. croceus and C. electo electo. 


Mr Jarvis added the following note: —‘‘ The Principal Members oi 
the Species Group Colias electo L. Talbot (Lepidopterorum Catalogus 
ed. Junk, p. 469) treats C. croceus Fourc. as a subspecies of C. electo L. 
with C. electo electo L. becoming the nominotypical form by priority of 
nomenclature (Papilio electo L. 1763). This classification is followed by 
Dr. Van Son in ‘ The Butterflies of South Africa’ (1949) where it is 
stated that the species electo electo occurs in the nominotypical form 
only in Southern Africa but is represented by several races in Ethiopian 
and Northern Africa (electo hecate group Strecker and Berger); in 
Europe by electo croceus Fourcroy; and in Southern Asia to Central 
China by electo chinensis Verity, the latter being synonymous with U. 
fieldi Men. L. Berger (1940) from examination of genitalia, androconia 
and constant pattern differences considers that croceus and electo are 
separate species. B. J. Lempke (1944) holds the same opinion with 
regard to croceus, electo and fieldi. Hlecto electo, electo hecate and 
electo pseudohecate are subspecies of electo. ‘S’il n’est pas niable que 
ces deux Colias (croceus et electo) ont un ancétre commun, ils sont a 
present isolés geographiquement et je les crois déja isolés specifiquement, 
ou bien pres de l’étre’ (Berger). This exhibit, with the drawings by 
Mr. Gowan C. Clark and myself attempts to give an outline of the 
Colias electo group. Having reared both croceus and electo and ex- 
amined the genitalia we consider they are separate species. Mr. Clark 
will attempt to obtain a pairing between croceus and electo from a stock 
of croceus he has raised from ova I airmailed to him at Port Elizabeth 
this August. Hecate and pseudohecate may possibly occupy some inter- 
mediate position but until accurate information of the early stages is 
available it is advisable to leave the question open. Should we obtain a 
fertile pairing the issue would be more clearly defined. Distribution : — 
croceus—N. Africa including Egypt, Europe, Middle East. electo electo 
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—S. Africa to S. Angola, N. Rhodesia to Southern Nyasaland, Came- 
roon, Abyssinia. electo hecate—Congo, West Africa. pseudohecate— 
Belgian Congo, Kenya, Uganda, Abyssinia, Somaliland. fieldi—N. and 
EK. India, Tibet, Western and Central China.”’ 


Colonel S. H. Kersoaw—Argynnis aglaia L. A number of varieties 
caught by Mr. and Mrs. Robert Mitchell in 1948, 1949, and 1950, includ- 
ing two melanic males, both ab. charlotta Haw. on the underside. “As 
the butterfly, though reasonably abundant in good years, is in this case 
confined to a small area, the locality is not given; it is British. The 
range of variation is very wide, especially in the female, from the nor- 
mal orange to almost black with light margins; owing to lack of space 
no normal insects have been included. Variation in the male is rare, 
but seems to be extreme when it does occur.”’ 


Dr. H. B. D. Kerrtewe11—A series of Leto venus Stoll. (Hepialidae) 
bred from Knysna Forest, Cape Province, 8. Africa, ‘ The larvae feed 
internally in the Keurboom Tree (Vigilia capensis Lam.). It is supposed 
to be very rare, actually it is a pest on this tree. The doo are covered 
on the underside of each wing with long shaggy brown hair.’’ ‘ 


Mr. J. R. Lanemarp—see Mr. R. Eldon Ellison. 


Mr. D. Lestron—A number of species of British Heteroptera, with 
nomenclatorial notes. The species shown included Lygus pubescens 
Reuter, a recent addition to the British list, and Aradus cinnamomeus 
Panz. which the exhibitor said was well established in Surrey, and new 
to our list. 


Dr. B. J. MacNutty—Thecla betulae L. and Strymonidia pruni L. 
bred from larvae obtained at the Society's Monks Wood Field Meeting 
on 3.v1.1951; Agrotis clavis Hufn., A. ripae Hb. (including one dark 
brown form), Heliophobus albicolon Hb. and Apamea monoglypha Hufn. 
(including a melanic form), from S. Wales; and specimens of Harpyia 
bicuspis Borkh., Apatele alni L., Parascotia fuliginaria L. (bred), Non- 
agria spargantt Esp., Minucia lunaris Schiff., Cucullia gnaphalii Hb. 
and Laspeyria flexula Schiff. 


Mr. Dupiey G. Marsu—Lepidoptera taken or bred during the 1951 
season including :—Agapetes galathea L., a fine ° aberration taken at 
Ham Street, Kent, with all black markings replaced with light orange 
khaki (Plate TIT, fig. 5); Herse convulvuli L., Herne Bay, Kent; 
Semiothisa liturata Clerck ab. nigrofulvata Collins taken at light, Herne 
Bay: Bred series of Minucia lunaris Schiff. from larvae collected near 
Ashford, Kent, and of Scopula marginepunctata Goeze from a Dover 
female; Caught series of Hemaris fuciformis L. (on wing, Ham Street), 
Apoda avellana L. (at light, Herne Bay): Agrotis clavis Hufn. (corticea 
Hb.) (some very black forms from Sandwich), Procus literosa Haw. 
(Herne Bay and Sandwich), Hada nana Hufn. (Herne Bay and Ash- 
ford), Apamea furva Schiff. (Devon), Cossus cossus Lh. (Herne Bay), and 
many other species. 
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Mr. EK. L. Marris—Tubes of Lepidopterous larvae preserved in 
A.A.G. [60 pts. 70% iso-propyl-alcohol: 38 pts. glycerine: 2 pts. acetic 
acid (glacial)]. Also a larva preserved in 70% alcohol for comparison. 

Mr. J. T. May—Panazia dominula L., a series raised on Comfrey 
from larvae collected near Winchester, 19.v.1951. 

Mr. R. May—Pieris napi L., a dwarf Q taken at Friday Street, 
Surrey, on 19.viii.1951, and Maculinea arion L., three 9Q taken in 
Devon, 10.vii.1951, at rest on Gorse. 

Miss C. A. McDermorr—Varieties of British Butterflies, including: 
—Maniola jurtina L., a specimen with the orange markings on fore- 
wings replaced by white, one with orange markings on hindwings as 
well as on forewings, one with the orange markings on forewings ex- 
tended towards the body, another with a black spot under the apical 
spot on the underside of the forewing, and an albino: Aphantopus hyper- 
antus L. abs. lanceolata Shipp and caeca Fuchs: Polyommatus icarus 
Rott., examples to show the variation in colour of the females in Kent— 
Pale blue with no brown; dark brown with blue; a dwarf blue specimen ; 
brown and no blue, and one with the under side of forewings streaked 
with grey and spots slightly elongated : Aricia agestis Schiff., a speci- 
men with the spots on the underside of the forewings lanceolate, from 
Kent: Lysandra bellargus Rott., a dwarf specimen which emerged on 
6th October 1951. 

Mr. Rosin M. Mere—Lepidoptera :—Hymenia recurvalis Fab. ‘“‘A 
Pyrale new to Britain. This is believed to be the first specimen, and 
was taken on the night 5th-6th September 1951, in my garden near 
Haslemere, Surrey. A second specimen was taken by a fellow member 
on the south coast a day or so later. It is understood to have a wide 
distribution, including some of the South Sea Islands, and to be a pest, 
feeding on maize, etc.’”’ (See also Mr. A. G. B. Russell.) Chaonia rufi- 
cornis Hufn., Stauropus fagi L., Apatele aceris L., Craniophora ligustri 
Schiff. A dark or melanic form of each taken within 6 miles of Hasle- 
mere, Surrey, in 1951. Anagoga pulveraria L. A variety of the female 
with narrow central band, taken within 6 miles of Haslemere, Surrey, 
in 1951. Margaronia unionalis Hb. ‘‘ A male and a female, which prob- 
ably bred on white jasmine in my garden, near Haslemere, Surrey. They 
were captured with another female 8 weeks after a female was taken 
in my garden on 5th August 1951.’ Biston betularia L. A specimen 
with black forewings and nearly typical hindwings, taken near Hasle- 
mere, Surrey, in 1951. 

Messrs. W. E. Mrynron and B. S. Goopsan—British Lepidoptera, in- 
cluding:—Argynnis selene Schiff., Dunsfold, Surrey, June 1951, an 
underside with the usual markings at base of forewings replaced by one 
elongated black blotch, and the silvery markings in central area of hind- 
wings extending to base of wings. Abraxas grossulariata L., a mosaic 9, 
left side all ab. dohrnii Koenig (lacticolor Raynor), right forewing inter- 
mediate between dohrnii and typical form, right hindwing typical. 
Bred June 1951. Also a series of ab. varleyata Porritt, bred 1950/1. 
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Cleora rhomboidaria Schiff., a series of a melanic form dominant to 
typical. Bred June and September 1951, Cheshire. Minoa murmatu 
Scop., Dunstold, a bred series, lst brood June 1951, 2nd brood August 
1951. Dasychira pudibunda L., a male with most of forewings suffused 
with black, Dunsfold, June 1951. They also showed photographs ot 
imagines and larvae of a number of species of British Lepidoptera. 

Dr. B. P. Moore—QOdonata: (1) A small selection from a collection 
of North American dragonflies made during the present season in On- 
tario and Florida. (2) Two drawers from the exhibitor’s collection ot . 
British Odonata. 

Mr. D. E. Newman—Two series of 6 specimens each of Nymphalis 
polychloros L. bred trom ova laid by two females taken in Suffolk, April 
1951. Six specimens of Humenis semele L., showing three from a South 
Devon locality, which appear to be a dwarf race, August 1951. Four 
bred specimens (2 dd, 2 92 9) of Thecla betulae L. including one female 
approaching ab. cuneata Tutt, Sussex, July 1951. One ¢ and one & 
Apatura iris L., bred from an ovum and a first instar larva respectively, 
taken in Surrey, July/August 1951. Living larvae of Herse convolvuli 
L., from Basle, Switzerland. 

Mr. G. B. Oviver—A short aberrational series of Polygonia c-album 
L. including a pair of the yellowish-buff form from the Wye Valley; a 
pair of the deep chocolate-brown ab. neole G. B. Oliver (1937, Entom.., 
70: 10), and various upper and underside forms. [Nore By THE Ex- 
HIBITOR: ‘‘ The name neole is not adapted from neo, but is trom 
Leonard Newman, the first person to rear this form. The first wild 
capture, I believe, was by the late Rev. A. M. Downes of Malvern. My 
specimen (the male exhibited) being the second.’’?]; Argynnis cydippe 
L., an unusual banded forewing ab., and others showing variations in 
the silver markings of undersides. 

Mr. D. F. OwEn—(1) Three specimens of Diarsia florida Schmidt, 
taken at M.V. light in Dumfriesshire this year (1951). This moth also 
appeared at sugar in Kirkcudbright and was noted between the two 
broods of D. rwbi View. which it greatly resembles. At sugar it usually 
appeared about 1 a.m., and possibly at the same time at light (see 
Entom., 83: 173, for account of the original discovery of this species 
in Britain). (2) A new aberration of Hrebia aethiops Esp. taken at 
Corsock, Kirkcudbright, 4th August 1951. The specimen is a female 
and the ocelli are completely absent. The underside is similarly aber- 
rant (Plate III, fig. 1). (8) Scottish races of some common Kentish 
butterflies:—(a) Aphantopus hyperantus L., series from Dumfriesshire 
and from Kent. (b) Coenonympha pamphilus L., two females from Kirk- 
cudbright and two from Kent. (c) Argynnis aglaia L. var. scotica 
Watk., three females from Kirkcudbright. (d) A. ewphrosyne L., series 
from Kirkcudbright and from Kent. ; 

Mr. L. ParMENTER—(A) 42 species of Diptera (Tachinidae or Lar- 
vaevoridae) parasitic on Lepidoptera. On Rhopalocera :—Ezorista lar- 
varum Li. a parasite of Papilio machaon L., Compsilura concinnata Me. 
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a parasite of Gonepteryr rhamni L., Vanessa cardui L. and eight other 
species of butterfly and very many moths. Phryxe vulgaris Fall. a 
parasite of Pontia daplidice I. and sixteen other species of butterfly 
and very many moths. Aplomyia confinis Fall. a parasite of Thecla 
quercus Lu. and five other species of butterfly. Winthemia quadripus- 
tulata Fab. a parasite of Argynnis aglaia L., ete. 


On Heterocera:—Frontina laeta Mg. a parasite of Smerinthus ocel- 
latus I... Podatachina sorbillans Wied. a parasite of Laothoé populi L., 
Carcellia comata Rond. a parasite of Phalera bucephala L., Bigono- 
chaeta setipennis Mg. a parasite of Pheosia tremula Clk., Nilea pavida 
Me. a parasite of Lymantria dispar L., Myxexoristops blondel R.D. a 
parasite of Euproctis chrysorrhoea L., Exorista simulans Mg. a para- 
site of Lasiocampa quercus L., Varichaeta radicum Fab. a parasite of 
Malacosoma neustria l., Tachina grossa lu. a parasite of Macrothylacia 
rubi L., Epicampocera succincta Mg. and Phorocera assimilis Fall. 
parasites of Saturnia pavonia L., Ernestia rudis Fall. a parasite of 
Atolmis rubricollis L.. Thelaira leucozona Panz. a parasite of Arctia 
caja L., Meriana puparum Fab. a parasite of Panolis flammea Schif., 
Tachina magnicornis Zett. a parasite of Eumichtis adusta Esp., Tachina 
feror Panz a parasite of Apamea monoglypha Hufn., Peletieria nigri- 
cornis Me. a parasite of Agrotis segetum Schiff., Miobia inanis Fall. a 
parasite of Orthosia incerta Hufn., Phryno vetula Mg. a parasite of 
Orthosia miniosa Schiff., Blondellia nigripes Fln. a parasite of Procus 
literosa Haw., Wagneria costata Fin. a parasite of Caradrina blanda 
Schiff.. Phorocera vernalis R.D. a parasite of Erannis defoliaria Clk., 
Cyzenis albicans Fall. a parasite of Operophtera brumata L., Smidtia 
conspersa Meg. a parasite of Oporinia dilutata Schiff., Campylochaeta 
obscura Fall. a parasite of Crocallis elinguaria 1.., Trixa oestroidea 
R.D. a parasite of Operophtera fagata Scharf., Exorista fasciata Fall. 
a parasite of Zyqaena trifolii Esp., Zenillia ciligera R.D. a parasite of 
Cossus cossus L., Linnaemya vulpinus Fall. a parasite of Sphecia bem- 
heciformis Hb., Pelatachina tibialis Fall. a parasite of Aegeria tipuli- 
formis Clk., Actia pilipennis Fall. a parasite of Dioryctria abietella 
Schiff., Pseudoperichaeta insitiosa R.D. a parasite of Cacoecia pronu- 
bana Hb., Actia crassicornis Mg. a parasite of Tortrix viridana I... 
Bessa selecta Mg. a parasite of Peronea cristana Fab., Actia frontalis 
Macq. a parasite of Eucosma pflugiana Fab., Blepharidopsis nemea Mg. 
a parasite of Depressaria putridella Schiff., Nemorilla floralis Fall. a 
parasite of Ethmta bipunctella Fab. 


(B) Sixteen species of Diptera (Calliphoridae) parasitic on various 
insects, snails, birds, ete. Metopia leucocephala Rossi parasite of Am- 
mophila sabulosa L., etc. (Hvm., Sphecidae), Brachycoma devia Fall. 
parasite of various species of Bombus (Hym., Apidae), Miltogramma 
punctatum Mg. parasite of Colletes succincta L., etc. (Hym., Apidae), 
Macronychia polyodon Mg. parasite of Solenius rubicola Duf. (Hym., 
Sphecidae), Sarcophaga nigriventris Mg. parasite of Necrophorus hwm- 
ator Goeze (Col., Silphidae), Blaesorypha laticornis Mg. parasite of 
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Omocestus viridulus LL. (Orth., Acrididae), Sarcophaga clathrata Mg. 
parasite of Aranea foliata Four. (Arachnida—spider), Helicobosca dis- 
tinguenda Vill. parasite of Huparypha pisana Miill. (Mollusca—snail), 
Melinda gentilis R.D. parasite of Helicella virgata Costa (Mollusca 
snail), Sarcophaga haemorrhoa Mg. parasite of Cepaea hortensis Mill. 
(Mollusea—snail), Sarcophaga melanura Mg. parasite of Arion hor- 
tensis Fer. (Mollusca—slug), Pollenia rudis Fab. parasite of Allobo- 
phora chlorotica Sav. (Annelida—earthworm), Lucilia bufonivora Mon. 
parasite of Bufo vulgaris Laur. (Amphibia—toad), Protocalliphora 
azurea Fall. parasite of Hirundo r. rustica (Aves—swallow), Hypoderma 
bovis L. parasite of Bos taurus L. (Mammalia—ox), Cephenomya auri- 
barbis Mg. parasite of Cervus elaphus scoticus Loénn. (Mammalia—red 
deer). 


Mr. R. E. Parsons—A series of Deuteronomos erosaria Schiff. from 
Ottershaw, Surrey, together with the following note:—‘‘ During a 
study of the various species of the group of moths popularly known as 
‘“The Thorns”? which was undertaken during 1950 and 1951 it was 
noticed that about the middle of July a very light coloured form of 
what was apparently the above species began to arrive at a high pres- 
sure M.V. lamp operated by the exhibitor at Ottershaw. During the 
period these specimens were arriving none of a darker shade appeared. 
The species was quite numerous at the light, a dozen or so specimens 
being recorded almost every night the light was used from the 15th to 
the 30th July approximately. Unfortunately, the light was not oper- 
ated again until the latter half of August, when it was at once noticed 
that the species was still coming to the light but in reduced numbers 
and that every specimen was of a dark form quite different from the 
earlier light form. Without further careful study it is not possible to 
arrive at any definite conclusions from these facts, but they do sug- 
gest some lines for investigation :—(1) Is or is not there a definite gap 
between the time of emergence of the light form and that of the dark 
one? Present indications are that there is. (2) Do ova from a light 
female produce light progeny and those from a dark female produce 
dark progeny, or is a mixture produced? What happens in the F.2. 
generation? This query can be partially answered by the fact that the 
progeny of the ova obtained from the two dark females in 1950 all 
proved to be of the dark form—some 40 specimens being so reared. 
(3) What precisely is the total emergence period of these forms of this 
species? At present it appears to be from the middle of July to some 
time in the latter half of October. Due to the kindness of Mr. D. S. 
Fletcher of the Department of Entomology of the British Museum 
(Natural History) I have had the genitalia of the two forms examined 
now and he states that the two forms are undoubtedly both D. erosaria. 


Mr. J. H. Payne—British Butterflies, including varieties of 
Aphantopus hyperantus LL. and Lysandra coridon Poda (males). (Plate 
IIT, fig. 2). Also series of Huphydryas aurinia Rott. bred from females 
taken in Northamptonshire. 
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Major-General A. L. Ransome—(1) A series of Plebejus argus 1s 
including male abs. pallidula Tutt, and costajuncta Tutt, female abs. 
crassipuncta Tutt, semicostajuncta B. & L., costajuncta Tutt, basijuncta 
Tutt, antitransiens B. & L., and postradiata B. & L., from Dorset, 
1951. (2) A series of Lysandra coridon Poda including male abs. mar- 
ginata Tutt, fowlerit South, latoria B. & L., albescens Tutt, crassichevro 
B. & L., obsoleta Tutt, postcaeca B. & L., and an example combining 
alba B. & L. and caeca Courv.; also female abs. brunnescens Tutt, albo- 
cuneata B. & L., lunaezxtensa B. & L., semicostajuncta B. & L., bast- 
juncta Tutt, and posteaeca B. & L., from Hampshire, 1951. 


Mr. W. Remw—British Lepidoptera, including :—Spilosoma lutea 
Hufn. ab. totinigra Seitz. (Plate IV, fig. 3). Apatele megacephala 
Schiff. (black), A. alni L. (dark), Apamea sordens Hufn. (dark), Aporo- 
phyla lutulenta Schiff. ab. sedi Guen., Sterrha straminata Borkh. 
(inornata Hb.) (dark form), Zygaena lonicerae von. Schev. (confluent 
spots). 

Mr. Austin RicHarpson—(1) Insects taken in Unst in the Shetland 
Islands in August 1950 or bred subsequently, including :—Amathes 
glareosa Esp., a grey form apparently confined in Unst to the neighbour- 
hood of Hermaness, and ab. edda Staud., the prevalent form all over 
the island; Euroa cursoria Hufn., many showing prominent white stig- 
mata; Hadena conspersa Schiff. abs. hethlandica Staud. and ochrea 
Gregs., bred series with larva; Diarsia festiva Schiff. ab. thulei Staud. ; 
Ammogrotis lucernea L., a very dark form; Apamea exulis Lef., both 
the light and the dark form; Dasypolia templi Thnbg., a bred series; 
Eurois occulta L., a grey form; Arenostola pygmina Haw. (fulva Hb.), 
mostly of a bright red form, apparently a new record for Unst; Carsia 
sororiata Hb. (paludata Thnbg. nec L.), a specimen of the continental 
form without reddish clouding; Lygris populata L. ab. musauaria Frey., 
including three nearly black specimens, a new record for Unst; L. 
testata L. ab. insulicola Staud., a varied series; Dysstroma citrata L. 
ssp. pythonissata Mill., a series of this very striking form with strongly 
marked hindwings; Eupithecia venosata F. ssp. fumosae Gregs. ab. 
bandanae Gregs.; E. satyrata Hb. ssp. curzoni Gregs.; Perizoma albu- 
lata Schiff. ssp. subfasciaria Bkh. and its ab. thules Weir. 


(2) Insects taken and bred, North Wales, 1950-51, including :— 
Plebejus argus L. ssp. caernensis Thompson from Caernarvonshire and, 
from the same county, a new moss race of large size with blue females. 
This latter series included a specimen similar to ab. fowlert South of 
Lysandra coridon Poda. Examples of ab. masseyi Tutt were shown for 
comparison. Coenonympha tullia Muell. contrasted series from Den- 
bighshire and Merionethshire. Those from the former county have much 
less white on the underside of the hindwings. Cleora cinctaria Schiff. 
from Caernarvonshire, a new Welsh record. Examples from Hants. and 
Perthshire were shown for comparison. The Welsh insects are inter- 
mediate but closer to the Scottish form. Hulype subhastata Nolck., 
a bred series from Caernarvonshire, a new record for Wales. A larva 
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was shown. Orthosia gracilis Schiff. ab. rufescens Cckne., Caernarvon- 
shire, on bog myrtle. 

(3) Insects taken in the Burren, Co. Clare, Eire, August 2nd to 20th, 
1951, including:—Calamia tridens Hufn. 1766 (=LIwuceria virens L. 
1767), a series taken at light and at rest; a number were found in cop. 
or drying their wings. Ammogrotis lucernea L., a pale form. Aporo- 
phyla lutulenta Bkh. ab. sedi Guen. (bright grey). Amathes glareosa 
Esp., a series including brownish specimens and two examples of ab. 
rosea Tutt. 

(4) Insects taken and bred, 1950-51, including :—Perizoma blandiata 
Schiff. from Co. Clare, Eire. P.bifaciata Haw., small dark forms, 
Clare. Chloroclystis rectangulata J.., a banded form from Gloucester- 
shire. EH. valerianata Hb., bred specimens from Glos. E. castigata Hb. 
ab. obscurissima Prout, bred, Lancs. Oidaria fulvata Forst., Clare. 
Euphyia bilineata I. with brownish forewings, Clare. Aspitates gil- 
varia Schiff. ssp. burrenensis Cckne., Clare (see Ent. Gaz., 2: 100). 
Iygris testata L., a prettily marbled form, Clare. Gnophos myrtillata 
Thnbg. (obfuscaria Hb.), a banded specimen, Clare. Huphyia cuculata 
Hufn., Clare. Ematurga atomaria L., very varied forms from Glouces- 
tershire, Yorkshire and Denbighshire. Ellopia fasciaria LL. (prosapi- 
aria I.), dark forms and one blackish example, bred, Cheshire. Colo- 
bochyla salicalis Schiff., bred imagines and larvae from Kent. Eustroma 
reticulata Schiff., bred imagines and larvae from Windermere. Pseudo- 
boarmia punctinalis Scop. ab. humperti Hump. Hydriomena coerulata 
F. (impluviata Hb.) ab. infuscata Prout, bred Lanes. Angerona prun- 
aria L. ab. corylaria Thnbg., Glos. Spilosoma lutea Hufn. ab. fasciata 
Tugwell, Glos. Apatele alni L. from Glos. A. menyanthidis View. ab. 
suffusa Tutt, Yorkshire. Craniophora ligustri Schiff. ab. nigra Tutt, 
from Glos. and ab. olivacea Tutt, from Northants. and Glos. Arctia 
caja L., four aberrations bred in gen. 3 (from Caernarvonshire crossed 
with Gloucestershire stock) including two with nearly white forewings. 
Dicycla oo L. from Surrey and Northants, including ab. renago Haw. 
Omphaloscelis lunosa Haw. ab. intensa Turner, Glos. Hadena compta 
Schiff., bred specimens and a larva from Kent. 

(5) Bred series of Catocala sponsa L. and C. frazxini L. from Kent 
with larvae. 

Mr. Ian C. Rose—Hyloicus pinastri L., a melanie example taken 5th 
July 1951 at Hollesley, Suffolk; Limenitis camilla L. ab. seminigrina 
Tutt, taken 8th July 1950 at Ukeley, Essex; Abraxas grossulariata L. 
taken 4th July 1951 at Mistley, Essex, an aberration with the fore wings 
almost completely black, showing only two small specks of yellow, and 
the hind wings normal; Arctia villica L. taken 6th June 1948 at Mistley, 
Hssex, with cream spots on fore wings confluent. 

Mr. F. Rumsey—Two cabinet drawers containing fine, nearly com- 
plete, series of Eupitheciae and aberrations. 

Mr. Arcuipatp G. B. Russeti—A selection of single specimens taken 
October 1950 to September 1951, all, except the last, at light, and, un- 
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less otherwise stated, at Scar Bank House, Swanage. Craniophora 
ligustri Schiff.; Agrotis clavis Hufn. (corticea Hb.) ab. virgata- 
pallida Tutt, an extreme form; Agrotis fusca Boisd. (cinerea Schiff. nec 
Hufn.) ab. brunnea Tutt, a fine banded form, taken at Bradford 
Peverell House, near Dorchester; Orthosia gothica L. ab. pallida Tutt, 
taken at Bradford Peverell House; Omphaloscelis lunosa Haw., a black 
example with white banding on the exterior margin of the fore wings; 
Heliothis armigera Hb. ab. fusca Ckll. (7th October 1950); Xanthoroé 
ferrugata Clerck, a melanic aberration ; Xanthorhoé fluctuata L. ab. 
costovata Haw.: Hymenia recurvalis Fab., a species new to Britain and 
not apparently previously known nearer than Cyprus or the Canary 
Islands, recognised in the widespread areas where it occurs as a pest 
among sugar-beet. (Plate IV, fig. 9). (See also Mr. Robin M. Mere.) 
Volucella zonaria Poda, taken at rest by day at Scar Bank House, a 
species of Diptera considered a great rarity in this country until about 
1945 when it appeared in some numbers at Bournemouth and Park- 
stone. 


Mr. A. D. A. Russwurm—Tysandra coridon Poda, abs. including 
caeca Courv., obsoleta Tutt, semisyngrapha Tutt, and semisyngrapha- 
cincta Tutt, taken in Surrey and on the Chilterns, 1949-50; 5 Maniola 
jurtina L. including a specimen similar to that figured in Frohawk, 
Natural History of British Butterflies, vol. ii, plate 37, fig. 18; 5 blue 
forms of the female of Lysandra bellargus Rott. from the Kentish Hills; 
Papilio machaon L. from Norfolk with the yellow markings reduced; 
Ochlodes venata Br. & Grey, a male from the New Forest, Hants., July 
1951, resembling the specimen figured in Frohawk, Varieties of British 
Butterflies, plate 47, fig. 4; Iycaena phlaeas L. ab. radiata Tutt, from 
Surrey; Coenonympha tullia Muell., Yorkshire, July 1951; a melanic 
male of Pararge aegeria L., Hunts., 1944; six females of Colias croceus 
Fourc., including ab. helice Hb., ab. pallida Tutt, and specimens with 
reduced or enlarged border markings, taken in 1947; Argynnis euphro- 
syne L. var. ranthos Frhk. and a male with enlarged black areas similar 
to the figure in South; a female Melitaea cinria L. with forewing bands 
obsolescent. He also showed his own watercolours of several striking 
varieties of British butterflies. 


Mr. J. M. K. Saunpers—(A.) Series of Plebejus argus L. showing 
racial differences. (1) Surrey Heath form (Chobham), (2) Suffolk Heath 
form (near Ipswich), (3) N. Wales form, ab. caernensis Thompson, dwarf 
forms with very blue 9°, (4) Large form from Chalk Downs in N.E. 
Kent (Eynsford), (5) Form from limestone in FE. Dorset (Swanage). (B.) 
Apatura iris L. 3 and 9 bred from Surrey larvae, 1949. (C.) Polygonia 
c-album IL. (1) ab. suffwsa Frohawk, a 9 of a dark form of Ist brood. 
Ruislip, Middlesex, 8.viii.1951. (2) ¢ of 1st brood with pale ground 
colour, bred. (D.) Huphydryas aurinia Rott. (1) ab. praeclara Kane, 
bred from Irish parents (2nd generation). (2) From Surrey, very red 
form with indistinct markings. (3) From Devon, bred, with distinct 
pattern and prominent black markings, somewhat resembling the Trish 
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race. (4) From Hod Hill, Dorset, more or less typical in colour and 
markings, but considerably duller than those from Surrey. 

Mr. L. W. Stees—Thecla quercus L., a gynandromorph, mostly ¢ 
but right fore wing 2; Lysandra coridon Poda, 2 ¢¢ abs. and 1 @ ab. 
arcuata Courv.; Plebejus argus L., a 4 with the band pale yellow, and 
3 33 ab. leodorus Gehr.; Gonodontis bidentata Clerck, 3 ab. nigra 
Prout from Berks.; Cleora rhomboidaria Schiff., 2 ¢¢ ab. rebeli Aign. 
from Kent; Alcis repandata L. ¢ and 9, dark form from Kent, and a 
¢ dark form from Monmouthshire; Pseudoboarmia punctinalis Scop. 3¢ 
ab. humperti Hump. from Kent; Ectropis bistortata Goeze, g dark 
form from Monmouthshire; and H. crepuscularia Hb. 3 dark form from 
Monmouthshire. 


Mr. Kennetu G. V. SmrtuH—Series of fourteen of the nineteen known 
British species of the family Conopidae (Diptera). Distribution maps, 
a chart showing flight-periods and a key to the British species were also 
shown. ‘‘ Little has been done on this group in Britain and the data 
shown represent five years research by the exhibitor. A paper on the 
group, including a key to the species prepared by the exhibitor, has 
been accepted for publication by the Royal Irish Academy. This will 
be the only complete British key available in the English language. The 
species of this family are parasitic on bees and wasps.”’ 

Mr. W. H. Spreappury—(1) Photographs of Fungi. (2) Living 
Fungi. (3) Lantern slides of Wild Flowers. 

Mr. R. E. Srockitey—Aberrations of British Butterflies from Kent, 
Surrey and Dorset, taken or bred during 1951. Aphantopus hyperantus 
L. ab. lanceolata Shipp, female, Surrey; Huphydryas aurinia Rott., 
bred series from Surrey, both sexes with rayed forewings; Melitaea 
athalia Rott., asymmetrical male, right forewing almost melanic, also 
an extreme ‘“‘obsoleta’’ male underside, and other colour forms from 
North Kent; Lysandra coridon Poda, series including the following 
aberrations:—Upperside, grisea Tutt, ultraalbocrenata B. & L.; 
Females, partimtransformis B. & L., fowleri South, virgatus B. & I.., 
atrescens Tutt All from Surrey and Dorset. 

Mr. G. StovucHton-Harris—A selection of butterflies taken in South 
Devon and North Cornwall in July and August 1951, comprising : — 
Aphantopus hyperantus 1.., Humenis semele lL. and Maniola tithonus 
L. showing varieties with extra spots on forewings; also Plebejus argus 
L. and Polyommatus icarus Rott. 

Mr. H. D. Swary—(1) Three cases containing about 200 species of 
moths, all taken in, or bred from larvae found in, Putney. Many were 
taken in a mercury vapour trap, and these included a very fine melanic 
aberration of Phalera bucephala lL. (Plate IV, fig. 1). (2) Fossorial 
Aculeate Hymenoptera. The Solitary Bees and Wasps shown were the 
result of observations made at a locality in Berkshire. ‘‘ Parasitism 
or inquilinism was observed mainly among the bees, and in some few 
cases the results were quite definite, and the hosts and corresponding 
forms were shown. The female hosts were watched, and the burrows 
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were seen to be visited by species of Nomada, Melecta, etc. Some bur- 
rows were then excavated after the lapse of a few weeks and larvae 
other than the host larvae were found. The locality consists of a typi- 
cal Heath association, and the observations were mostly made on the 
face of a large sand bank which had a south aspect. It was, in con- 
sequence, a very warm place, and was practically ideal for the purpose. 
There were pronounced colonial tendencies to be seen in connection with 
the Andrenidae, several species, e.g. Halictus rubicundus Christ, mak- 
ing something like 100 nests to a square yard, apparently, though some 
of these may have been due to small species of Andrena mixed with 
them.’’ 


Mr. G. Tatsot—see Mr. G. A. Brett. 


Miss Verzk TEMrLE—Drawings in water colour of a larva of Hyloicus 
pinastri L., and of stages in the life histories of Gastropacha querecifolia 
L., Biston betularia L. and of a Cucullia sp. ? verbasci L. (? scrophul- 
ariae Schiff.) (larva found feeding on Scrophularia nodosa VL. in exhi- 
bitor’s garden near Tollard Royal, Wilts., in July. Imago emerged 
June 1950). 


Mr. D. W. Tuorerk Younc—British Butterflies, including series of 
Maculinea arion L. and Agapetes galathea L. 


Mr. E. Trunpett—A specimen of Callimorpha jacobaeae VL. having 
the typical red colouration replaced by yellow. Taken at Plumstead 
Common, 27th June 1951, by Mr. A. W. Gould. 


Mr. Ratew Tusss—Specimens of Lysandra bellargus Rott. illustrat- 
ing blue colouring in the female. ‘‘ As two theories have been put for- 
ward—(a) that the increase of blue colouring is due to wet weather, and 
(b) that the extreme blue form ab. ceronus Esp. is genetic, diagrams 
were included giving for each specimen the daily rainfall in millimeters 
during the larval and pupal periods. Although the diagrams were not 
intended to support either theory, but rather to encourage further 
investigation, it is interesting to note that the most extreme ab. ceronus 
(Plate III, fig. 4) had only 3.4 mm. of rainfall during the pupal 
period compared with over 70 mm. during the pupal period of some of 
the other specimens in which there was far less blue colouring.’’ 


Mr. A. VaLentine—A series of Agapetes galathea lL. ab. valentini 
Williams (see 1951, Hnt. Gaz., 2: 247) taken in one locality in Somerset 
hetween 1947 and 1951. 


Mr. F. T. Vati1ns—A series of Colias australis Verity compared with 
a similar series of (’. hyale L. 

Mr. S. Waxety—A number of insects of various orders, all taken or 
bred during the current season, of which the following are the most 
noteworthy : — 

(1) Odonata.—Libellula fulva Mueller, Wayford Bridge, Norfolk. 

(2) Hemiptera.—Kurygaster maurus L., Riddlesdown, Surrey; Aelia 
acuminata L., Winterton, Norfolk; Cyphostethus tristriatus F., Rid- 
dlesdown, Surrey; Syromastus rhombeus ., Tuddenham, Suffolk; 
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Rhopalus subrufus Gmel., Ham Street, Kent; Nabis apterus F., Farn- 
borough, Kent; Pseudoloxops coccineus M.-D)., Ruskin Park, London. 


(3) Lepidoptera.—Spilosoma urticae FEsp., Martham Broad, Nor- 
folk; Moma alpium Osbeck, bred, Ham Street, Kent; Diarsia florida 
Schmidt, bred Askham Bog, Yorks.; Cucullia chamomillae Schiff., Stan- 
ford-le-Hope, Essex; Eustrotia uncula Clerck and Eupithecia valeri- 
anata Hb., Byfleet, Surrey; Eupithecia fraxrinata Crewe, Ruskin Park, 
London; Nymphula stratiotata L., W. Somerton, Norfolk; Nascia cili- 
alis Hb., Martham Broad, Norfolk; Loxostege sticticalis L., Brandon, 
Suffolk; Euzophera pinguis Haw., Ruskin Park, London; Crambus fas- 
celinellus Hb., Winterton, Norfolk; Platyptilia calodactyla Hb., bred, 
Ham Street, Kent: Tortriz diversana Hb., bred, Monks Wood, Hunts. ; 
Peronea shepherdana Steph., bred, Wroxham, Norfolk; Bactra robus- 
tana Chris., Erith, Kent; Argyroploce pomedax Pierce, bred, Monks 
Wood, Hunts; Hemimene alpestrana H.-S., near Redhill, Surrey: 
Mniophaga umbrosella Zell., and M. mundella Dougl., Winterton, Nor- 
folk; Gelechia hippophaella Schrank, bred, Hemsby, Norfolk; Ana- 
campsis betulinella Vari, Byfleet, Surrey; Mompha nodicolella Fuchs, 
bred, Ockham, Surrey; Blastobasis decolorella Wo., Dulwich, London; 
Depressaria douglasella Staint., bred, larvae on Peucedanum sativum, 
Mickleham, Surrey; DPD. angelicella Hb., D. ciliella Staint. and D. yea- 
tiana F.—all bred from larvae on Peucedanum palustre, Martham Broad, 
Norfolk; Hyponomeuta rorella Hb., bred, larvae on sallow, Horsey, Nor- 
folk; Ethmia terminella Fletcher and FE. bipunctella F., bred, Dunge- 
ness, Kent; Gracillaria populetorum Zell., bred, Ockham, Surrey; 
Epermenia illigerella Hb., bred, Byfleet, Surrey; Adela croesella Scop., 
Mickleham, Surrey: Proutia betulina Zell., bred, Horsley, Surrey, and 
Monks Wood, Hunts.; Nepticula marionella Ford, Stanmore, Middle- 
sex. 

(4) Coleoptera.—Cicindela maritima Dej. and Necrophorus vestiqa- 
tor Hersch., Winterton, Norfolk; Silis ruficollis F.. Wroxham, Norfolk ; 
Cerapheles terminatus Mén., Martham Broad, Norfolk; Cardiophorus 
equiseti Hbst., Brandon, Suffolk: Haplocnemus nigricornis F. and Triz- 
aqus carinifrons Bonv., Stanmore, Middlesex; Hypophloeus fraxini 
Kue., Ockham, Surrey; Homaloplia ruricola F., Tuddenham, Norfolk ; 
Metoecus paradorus Tu., Bookham, Surrey. 

(5) Hymenoptera.—Gasteruption jaculator T.., Ockham, Surrey: 
Podalonia viatica L.., Winterton, Norfolk. 

(6) Diptera.—Argyra diaphana F., Horsey, Norfolk; Volucella zon- 
aria Poda, Mitcham and Tulse Hill, London; Trypeta vectensis Collin, 
bred, Cranmore, Isle of Wight; Trupanea stellata Fuessly, bred from 
seedheads of Artemisia maritima, Canvey Tsland, Essex; Amiota albo- 
guttata Wahlb., bred, Oxshott, Surrey. 


Mr. D. H. Watxer—Coenonympha pamphilus L., a large male from 
Surrey and a large female from Kent; Aphantopus hyperantus L., a 
male ab. caeca Fuchs and a pair with lanceolate tendencies all from 
the same colony in Surrey; Nymphalis io L., a dwarf and a normal 
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specimen bred from wild larvae; l’lebejus argus L., a series of the chalk 
form taken during July 1951 on the North Downs, including two 
melanie females; Polyommatus icarus Rott., female underside with 
minor variation from Surrey; Lysandra coridon Poda, two female abs., 
caeca Courv. and glomerata Tutt, from Surrey; L. bellargus Rott., a 
male ab. antistriatupostcaeca B. & L. from Surrey and a female ab. 
virgatus B. & L. from Kent. 


Mr. Norman A. Warxrns—(1) A series of the fine large, heavily- 
marked form of Argynnis paphia L. from Killarney, Co. Kerry, Hire, 
bred 1951. (2) A female of A. paphia L. with asymmetrically shaped 
wings and with white blotches on both left wings, bred Sussex, 1951. 
(3) A female of A. cydippe L. with enlarged black markings, taken in 
N. Cornwall, 1951. (4) Euphydryas aurinia Rott., (a) bred, Wilts., 1951, 
(b) bred and wild, Glos., 1951, (c) a wild male, Glos., 1951, with rayed 
and melanic forewings. (5) A male Maniola jurtina L., an extreme 
dwarf form, and two females with additional spot on the forewings, the 
latter from N. Cornwall, 1950. (6) Two female Maniola tithonus L. 
with large additional spots on the forewings, and a dwarf male with 
small extra spots on the forewings and bleached patches on the hind- 
wings, all from N. Cornwall. (7) A female ab. of Agapetes galathea L., 
underside with spots absent on forewings and nearly so on hindwings 
and great reduction of brown and black scaling, upperside hindwings 
with greatly reduced black scaling, taken in Dorset, 1951. 


Mrs. N. I. Watson—Euphydryas aurinia Rott., a bred series show- 
ing three distinct forms including an asymmetrical form having the 
left forewing with abnormal shape and venation and the right hindwing 
thinly scaled (Plate III, fig. 7), and one with light patches on the 
hindwings (Plate III, fig. 8). Huchloé cardamines L., a male with 
pale buff tips, ex collection J. D.S. and B. W. Bowdler. Gonepteryx 
rhamni L., a gynandrous specimen, mostly male, with streaks of female 
colouration through right fore and hindwings, also ex collection J. D. S. 
and B. W. Bowdler. Plebejus argus L. (aegon Schiff.), a series of males 
of the chalk form, including one with light upperside. Lysandra cor- 
don Poda, a series of male upperside varieties, including abs. marginata 
Tutt, inframarginata B. & L. and caeruleo B. & L. ? Tutt). Male 
undersides, obsoleta Tutt, striata Tutt, grisea Tutt, etc. Selected 
female upper and undersides, including one striata. Also a gynandro- 
morph with right side male, left mostly female. L. bellargus Rott., a 
series of females with blue scaling approaching ab. ceronus Esp., and 
a male ab. suffusu Tutt, the last ex collection J. D. S. and B. W. Bowd- 
ler. Panazxia dominula L., a series from various localities. <A local 
strain discovered within one mile of Southampton produced specimens 
transitional to ab. privata Kettlewell. Also albomarginata Kettlewell 
and fasciata Spuler forms from Salisbury and ab. juncta Cockayne from 
Bishopstoke. Further insects from Bishopstoke showing tendency to 
ab. basinigra Cockayne. A series from Deal including many forms 
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which have not yet been named, with orange hindwings, reduced mark- 
ings, etc., and one ab. brunnescens Kettlewell. 

Mr. E. H. Wirp—(1) Plebejus argus L., 2 ‘‘coridon’’ coloured males. 
(2) The following species taken this year by using an 80 watt M.V. 
lamp and sheet:—Harpyia bicuspis Bork., Drymonia dodonaea Schiff, 
(trimacula Esp.), Chaonia ruficornis Hufn., Odontosia carmelita Esp., 
Celama aerugula Hb. (centonalis Hb.), Studland, Dorset (Plate IV, fig. 
8), Dausychira pudibunda 1.., Moma alpium Osbeck, Apatele alm L., 
Cucullia gnaphalii Hb. and Scopula nigropunctata Hb., Ham Street, 
Kent (Plate IV, fig. 7). (3) Four extreme forms of Minucia lunaris 
Schiff. from a bred series, and a preserved larva. (4) A short bred 
series of Hadena contiqua Schiff. 


Mr. G. F. C. Woottert—Lysandra coridon Poda, a number of aber- 
rations of both sexes, many of them bred by the exhibitor. 


Baron vE Worms—Humenis semele L., a number of series from 
different localities to show regional variation. (a) from Salisbury, 
Wilts., and Sussex Downs (Chalk form), (b) from Forres, Morayshire 
(Sandhill form), (c) from North Cornwall and Llandudno, Caernarvon- 
shire (Limestone form), (d) from New Forest, Hants., and Breck Sand, 
Suffolk (Heath forms). Coenonympha tullia Miill., contrasted series 
from the following localities—Whixhall, Shropshire; Witherslack, West- 
morland; North Wales; Galloway; Carlisle, Cumberland; Dumfries and 
the Scottish Highlands. Polyommatus icarus Rott., a series from 
Lochaline, Argyllshire, showing large bright females, taken June 1951. 
Colias hyale L., a varied series taken in Southern England over the last 
20 years. 

Uncommon species and varieties of British Lepidoptera taken and 
bred during 1951:—Lysandra bellargus Rott., a female with white bars 
on the underside of the hindwings and with no spots, Folkestone, Sep- 
tember 10th; Diacrisia sannio L., a large male with very dusky hind- 
wings, Dumfries, June 30th; Agrotis exrclamationis L., a male with a 
heavy dark bar on forewings, Formby, Lanes., July 2Ist; Triphaena 
comes Hb. ab. curtisii Newman, a male with black forewings bred from 
Forres, Morayshire, June; Iadena compta Schiff., bred from Dover, 
Kent, June; Orthosia gothica L. ab. gothicina H.-S., Struan, Perth- 
shire, April; Omphaloscelis lunosa Haw., a female with very dark fore- 
wings and hindwings, Woking, Surrey, Sept.; Thalera fimbrialis Scop., 
a male and two females taken in Kent, July 28th; Scopula margine- 
punctata Goeze, a very dark specimen taken in the Isle of Wight, 
September; Anaitis plagiata L. with bars joined on forewings, Folke- 
stone, Kent, August; Cosymbia puncturia L., a specimen with asym- 
metric discal markings on forewings, bred from Kent, August; Cleora 
rhomboidaria Schiff., dusky forms from Formby, Lanes.; Alcis repan- 
data I.., specimens of the melanic form from Formby, July. 

Foreign Lepidoptera—Calamia tridens Hufn. 1766 (=Lwuceria virens 
L. 1767), a series taken at Svejbaek, Denmark, August 1951. 
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Mr. G. H. Youprn—A male Lymantria dispar I., a male Clostera 
anachorata Schiff., two Heliothis armigera Hb., and eight male Lithosiu 
quadra L., all taken at light at Dover in 1951. Series of Lobophora 
halterata Hufn., Cosymbia albipunctata Hutn., C. porata L., Eupi- 
thecia succenturiata L., EF. millefoliata Rossler, Dysstroma truncata 
Hufn., Agrotis ripae Hb., A. fusca Boisd. (conerea Schiff. nec Hufn.), 
taken in Kent in 1951. 


14th NOVEMBER 1951. 
The PresipenT in the Chair. 


PXHIBITS. 

Mr. L. S. Watcoer—Specimens of the Buprestid beetle Aphanisticus 
emarginatus Oliv. from Longmoor Camp, Hants., 30th September 1951, 
previous only recorded from the Isle of Wight. 

Mr. W. H. Sereapsury—A larva of [Zeliothis armigcra Hb. found 
in an imported tomato. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
Mr. R. LL. BE. Forp read a paper, illustrated by the lantern, on ‘‘ The 
Sericulture of Silkworm Moths.”’ 


28th NOVEMBER. 1951. 
The PresipENnT in the Chair. 


Messrs. F. W. Byers; H. G. Chandler; C. Astley Clarke, M.D.. 
PRS. G; ACN Davis, M.R:CS., DRC. 3." A. Greens vAS Wi 
Lane; R. B: Ling; A. W. R. McCrae; J. M. Murgatroyd, F.L.S., 
F.Z.S.; E. T. Olsen; W. H. T. Tams and D. H. Walker were declared 
elected members. 


EXHIBITS. 

Baron pE Worms—A remarkable male example of the natural hybrid 
between Lysandra coridon Poda and L. bellargus Rott. (ab. polonus 
Zell.), taken by the late Mr. Harry Haynes near Salisbury, 17th June 
1943. The specimen resembles coridon in shape and size but bellargus 
in colour and markings. The few existing examples of this rare hybrid 
have always been taken in the interval between the end of the first 
brood of bellargus and the appearance of coridon. 

Mr. A. H. Sperrrye—Contrasted series of Oporinia dilutata Schiff. 
and O. christyi Prout. He read the following note : — 

‘‘ My series of dilutata from Scotland is a short one, but all those 
I have seen are somewhat invariable. In Hants. the species varies 
greatly, from unicolorous grey, to specimens with white ground colour 
and transverse striae. In many specimens, usually those of darker 
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ground colour, the striae develop into transverse bands, usually three 
in number, but in ab. latifasciata Prout there is one broad dark band 
across the middle of the forewing. 

‘‘ Two specimens had a slight greenish tinge when bred, but this had 
faded. Meyrick (Handbook, revised edition, 1927) treats dilutata and 
christyi as one species. As far as [ can see from breeding, christyi larvae 
have invariably brown markings, but dilutata frequently lacks them. 

‘“ It is hoped to breed large numbers of dilutata next year, in order 
to investigate further the various forms.’’ 

Mr. J. O. T. Howarp—A specimen of Orthosia gracilis Schiff. ap- 
proaching closely the new aberration alba described by Dr. E. A. 
Cockayne in Ent. Rec., 63: 229, and figured on Pl. VII, fig. 1. ‘‘It is 
of particular interest as it was taken at Struan, Perthshire, where the 
dominant form is pink’’. 

Mr. T. J. Honeysourne—Two cocoons of Cerura vinula L. with a 
coating of metal on one side. ‘‘The larvae had pupated in a tin and 
either they had gnawed the metal to incorporate in the cocoons or some 
chemical action had caused the surface of the metal to adhere to them. 
The latter seems to be the more likely solution, as the metal is only on 
those parts of the cocoons which were in contact with the side of the 
tin. When first removed from the tin, the metal on the cocoons was 
bright’. 

Mr. R. L. E. Forv—A box made many years ago and specially de- 
signed to hold Paisley setting-boards for travelling. 

Mr. F. Srantey Smitx on behalf of Mr. S. Waxkery—The moths 
Ethmia bipunctella F., E. termimella T. B. Fletcher and Hyponomeuta 
cognatella Hb. to illustrate his paper. 

Dr. G. V. But1—A photograph taken by X-rays showing the larva 
of Aegeria andrenaeformis Lasp. feeding in the stem of Viburnum 
lantana L. 

Mr. J. L. Henperson—The weevil Ceuthorrhynchus turbatus 
Schultze, an addition to the British list. A short series from Mucking, 
Kssex, 30th June 1951. The species is recorded from Austria-Hungary, 
the Balkans and Germany. 

Mr. T. R. Eagues—The fungus Schizophyllum commune Fr. from 
Bayford, Herts. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
Dr. G. V. Buty read a part of a letter dated 30th October 1951 from 
a correspondent at Rye, Sussex: ‘‘ You may remember that I told you 


that large numbers, several hundreds, of Copper Underwings (Amphi- 
pyra pyramidea L.) used to come into my shed year after year and die 
there. I suspected that they were attracted by the smell of Renardine, 
a chemical which smells like foxes and which I used to keep rabbits from 
fruit trees. This year I kept the tin outside and I have not had any 
dead Copper Underwings to sweep up. Curious that for this one species 
the smell should be attractive.’’ 
There was a discussion of the Annual Exhibition. 
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Mr. F. Srantey SmitrH read a paper on behalf of Mr. S. WaKeEry 
on Ethmia bipunctella and E. terminella (see Trans.). 


12th DECEMBER 1951. 
The PRESIDENT in the Chair. 


The death of Major C. T. Lloyd, F.R.E.S., was announced. 
Messrs. P. B. M. Allan, E. F. D. Ellison, J. R. Langmaid and P. J. 
Rogers were declared elected members 


EXHIBITS. 

Baron pve Worms—A female specimen of Hupithecia millefohata 
Rossler taken at Ham Street, Kent, on 7th August 1933, which has only 
recently been identified. He read the following note: 

“The previous earliest British record was a specimen taken by Mr. 
Austin Richardson at Sandwieh, Kent, in July 1939, and the species 
was only recognised as British in 1948. It is thought to be a coastal 
insect, but has recently been taken at Ham Street again this year. 
The larva which is quite characteristic (vide 1950/51, Proc. S. London 
Ent. and Nat. Hist. Soc., Plate IV) feeds in the dead heads of yarrow 
and pupates about the middle of October. It would seem the species 
has always been with us and has been overlooked.”’ 


Mr. C. N. Hawkins on behalf of Dr. K. G. Buatr—(1) Lithophane 
(Graptolitha) lapidea Hb., a species new to the British list, taken by 
Dr. Blair at ordinary electric light at Freshwater, I.o.W., during the 
evening of 26th October 1951. It occurs in France, etc., and according 
to Seitz the larva feeds on Juniperus and Cupressus. The specimen is a 
female but was not kept for eggs after capture. Cf. Hnt. mon. Mag., 
88: 14, and Antom., 85: 128, fig. (2) Cosymbia pupillaria Hb. 
one of several specimens bred from eggs laid by a female taken at 
the same place on 2nd October 1946 (see 1946-47, Proc. R. ent. Soc. 
London, ‘‘C’’, 11: 37), and he gave the following brief note on the 
early stages:—‘‘ The larvae when young were marbled reddish brown 
and yellowish as in other young larvae of this genus, but in the last 
stage were almost uniformly green, dark green, purplish green or dark 
plum coloured. All were kept together in an upright glass cylinder 
with a muslin cover, so the colour of the larva was quite independent. of 
its immediate background. The pupae were attached either beneath 
a leaf or on a stem of the foodplant (Myrtle) or on the side or cover 
of the cylinder and were of two colours only, either bright green or pale 
buff, again quite independent of background or sex, but the lighter 
coloured larvae produced the green pupae and the darker the buff 
coloured ones. When the moths emerged they left a fair amount of 
fluid in the tail end of the pupa skin; in the green pupae this fluid was 
green, scarcely visible when dried, but the buff pupae produced a red 
fluid, not quite so bright a red as that of Aglais urticae. IT could find 
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no reason for this sharp differentiation in adult and pupa, more gradual 
in the larva.’’ (3) A pair, taken in cop., of the rare Asilid fly Laphria 
gilva lL. from Silchester, N. Hants., 21.ix.1951. Dr Blair presented the 
last two exhibits to the Society’s collections. 

Mr. A. H. Sperrryc—(1) A selection of forms of Orthosia gracilis 
Schiff. bred from larvae feeding on bog myrtle, New Forest, Hants. 
(2) Hilema deplana Esp. abs. depressa Esp. and unicolora Guen. 

Mr. L. S. WuicHer—A steel net handle about 8 ft. long made from 
an aerial (War surplus). 

Mr. D. Leston—An asymmetric example of the plant bug Drymus 
brunneus Sahl. taken by Mr. W. J. Watts. The left side was normal 
and the right side brachypterous. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
Miss W. M. A. Brooke read a paper on ‘‘ Some Bolivian Plants.’’ 
It was illustrated by the lantern (see T'rans.). 


9th JANUARY 1952. 
The PrReEsIDENT in the Chair. 


The PRESIDENT announced that the New Year’s Honours included 
the C.B.E. for Mr. N. D. Riley and the O.B.E. for Mr. Ralph Tubbs. 


EXHIBITS. 

Baron DE Worms on behalf of Mr. Grorrrey Topp—(1) Chiasmia 
clathrata L., a female taken at Wells-next-the-Sea, Norfolk, in August 
1950, almost devoid of the normal netted markings; (2) Agrotis exclam- 
ationis L., a male with very heavy cross lines, same locality, June 1951; 
(8) Acherontia atropos L., a dark male with dusky hindwings bred 
October 1950, same locality. 


Mr. R. E. Exzison on behalf of Mr. J. R. Lancmarp—(1) A speci- 
men of Meganephria bimaculosa L. taken near Bristol, July 1949; this 
specimen was also exhibited at the Annual Exhibition held on 27th 
October 1951, q.v. and Plate IV, fig. 5. (2) A series of the inter- 
sex of Lysandra coridon Poda known as roystonensis Pickett. 

Mr. A. H. Sprrrinc—A specimen of Heliothis armigera Hb. reared 
from the larva exhibited at the meeting of November 14th. It was 
forced at an average temperature of 75° F. after the pupa had been at 
average temperature of 55-60° F. for 5 days. 

Mr. EK. W. Criassey—A copy of a book by F. W. L. Sladen on Queen 
Bee Rearing in England, 1905, which he presented to the Society. 

Mr. A. KE. RicHarpson—(1) Two female specimens of Maniola jur- 
tina L. ab. semialba Bruand, Chiddingfold, Surrey, 19th August 1951; 
(2) a male Aphantopus hyperantus L. ab. crassipuncta Borkh., Bookham 
Common, Surrey, 19th July 1951; (3) a dwarf Pieris brassicae L. also 
from Bookham, 12th August 1951. This specimen measured only 23 mm. 
from the centre of the thorax to apex of the forewing. 
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Mr. K. A. Srencer—The Asilid fly Stenopogon sabaudis F. and its 
prey, the moth Hurranthis plummistaria Vill. from Aix-en-Provence, 
I’rance. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

Messrs. W. H. Spreapsury and W. J. Fryniean showed lantern slides. 

Mr. F. D. Buck showed by means of drawings and the epidiascope 
the differences between the well-known beetle. Lagria hirta L., and 
L. atriceps Muls. The latter is a recent additon to the British list. 
He drew attention, in particular, to the larger head of L. atriceps and 
to its larger and more deeply incised eyes. 


23rd JANUARY 1952. 


80th ANNUAL MEETING 
(with which was combined the Ordinary Meeting). 


Mr. T. G. Howartn, B.E.M., F.R.E.S., F.Z.S., President, in the Chair. 


Reports of the Council and Treasurer were read and adopted. 

The following members were declared elected as Honorary Officers 
and Council for the ensuing twelve months :—President—E. W. Classey, 
F.R.E.S. Vice Presidents—T. G. Howarth, B.E.M., F.R.E.S., F.Z:S. ; 
F. Stanley-Smith, F.R.E.S. Treaswrer—J. L. Henderson. Secretary— 
F. T. Vallins, A.C.1.I., F.R.E.S. Editor—T. R. Eagles. Curator— 
F. J. Coulson. Librarian—E. E. Syms, F.R.E.S. Lanternist—F. D. 
Buck. Ordinary Members of Council—Air Marshal Sir Robert Saundby, 
K.B.E., C.B., M.C., D.F.C., A.F.C.; W. J. Finnigan; R. L. E. Ford, 
F.R.E.S., F.Z.S.; A. E. Gardner, F.R.E.S.; C. N. Hawkins, F.R.ES. ; 
D. Leston, F.Z.S., F.R.E.S.; W. H. Spreadbury; D. W. Thorpe-Young ; 
H. S. Robinson, F.R.E.S.; L. S. Whicher, F.R.E.S., A.L.Ae.E. 

Messrs. R. C. Dyson, N.D.H., F.R.E.S., and J. F. Reid were 
declared elected members. 


MOTION. 

Capt. R. A. Jackson, R.N., moved the following resolution :— 
‘“T propose that the Council should consider the employment of an 
anaesthetizing agent in moth traps, with particular regard to ensuring 
that those insects not required can be released in a healthy state, and 
that having done so they should issue a memorandum setting out their 
views for the information and guidance of our members.”’ 

Seconded by Mr. E. E. Syms and carried with one dissentient. 


EXHIBITS. 

Mr. S. R. Bowpen—A map, extending from Huntingdon in the 
north to Watford in the south and from Tring in the west to Saffron 
Walden in the east, showing (1) the localities in which Pararge aegeria 
L. was known to be established and (2) sporadic occurrences. The 
Hitchin area was apparently being re-occupied after an interval of 
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nearly 50 years. Work on the distribution of this butterfly was now 
being undertaken by Mr. C. I. Rutherford and others. 

Dr. C. A. Crarke—hLarvae of Orgyia recens Hb. feeding on rose 
leaves. They had started eating on 13th January. His experiments 
and controls indicated that the effective stimulus to make them start 
had been bright sunlight and not heat. 

Reasons for this assumption :— 

(1) The larvae had been kept in an incubator (with glass front 
door) at a temperature of from 65°-70° F. since hatching from the egg 
on 9.9.51. In spite of this temperature they spun hibernacula about 
5.10.51. 

(2) Exposure of the larvae to bright sunlight (T. 50° F.) on 13.1.52 
made them immediately wake up and start feeding after which they 
were put back in the incubator and had continued to eat. 

(8) Controls in the incubator not exposed to sunlight were still 
tightly hibernating. 

(4) Non-incubated controls not exposed to sunlight were also still 
tightly hibernating. 

(5) Exposure in the incubator of some of the larvae to a 60 watt 
daylight bulb 18 inches away from the breeding cage from 1.12.51 to 
the present time produced no effect on the larvae, i.e. the stimulus 
appears to have been not great enough, the intensity of the artificial 
light being very much less than sunlight. 

N.B.—Three generations of O. recens were reared in 1951 by means 
of the incubator. The imagines emerged on 15.4.51, 21.6.51 and 26.8.51. 
The larvae exhibited were the offspring of the third generation. 


DONATION. 
The Prestpent announced that Mr. Sydney Turner had given to 
the Society the autograph book which the Society had presented to his 
father, the late Mr. Henry Jerome Turner, on 27th January 1938. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 
23rd JANUARY 1952. 


Illustrated by the lantern and read by Mr. T. G. Howarrtn, 
B.E.M., F.R.E.S., F.Z.S. 


Ladies and Gentlemen—We have just listened to the Council’s and 
Treasurer’s reports for the past year and from what you have heard 
you will realize that we, the ‘South London’, are continuing to flourish 
and | feel that we may congratulate ourselves, for during this year our 
membership has at last succeeded in passing the five hundred mark— 
a milestone on our journey to prosperity—for as you all know the well- 
being of a society depends on the increase of the membership year by 
year, which, in itself, is due to the personal efforts of those of you who 
have been instrumental in introducing new members. Our membership 
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indicates not only the health of our society but also the growth of in- 
terest in Natural History generally and the fact that we have something 
to offer the prospective member. 


The ‘South London’ is without doubt the premier soc ie of its kind 
in this country and to retain this lead it must be progressive. To be 
this there must be a delicate balance between the enthusiasm of the 
younger members and the steadying influence of the older members in 
order that we may move forward step by step with the times. 


In one way the growth and activities of our society have been the 
cause of a slight breakdown, if I may call it such, of the liaison between 
the members of council and the ordinary members, for by causing more 
work more time has had to be spent at council meetings which leaves 
less time at the ordinary meetings for conversation and hearing about 
the points of view of the other members. However this difficulty has 
been partially overcome and we look forward hopefully to less protracted 
council meetings in the years to come. 


Your officers and council are invariably busy throughout the year 
and this Festival Year has been no exception; far from it, for, with the 
London Natural History Society we were the organizers of the arrange- 
ments for the 7th Congress of the Society for British Entomology which 
was held in London in June. 

This last matter leads me to my next point, that had it not been for 
the good offices of our secretary, Mr. Stanley Smith, I am sure that the 
work of arranging this Congress would not have gone so smoothly and 
the thanks of the Society are most certainly due on this matter. I wish 
to refer to the sad fact that Mr. Stanley Smith can no longer see fit to 
continue in his office as Secretary. A secretary of a society such as ours, 
has an exacting job to fulfil, for so much of the success of the society’s 
activities depends upon him and on him alone, and we have been for- 
tunate indeed in having Mr. Stanley Smith as our secretary for so long. 
It is sometimes necessary to be a President really to appreciate the 
work of a good secretary and in the past eleven years our Presidents 
both during their terms of office and in their addresses have been loud 
in their approval of our retiring secretary and I am no exception to 
this, for if he has been referred to before as ‘A Tower of Strength’ per- 
haps J may refer to him as ‘A Pillar of Wisdom’ and I would like to 
thank him on your behalf once again for all the good work he has done 
for the society in the past. I am pleased to say, however, that there 
are two proverbial gleams of light beneath the dark cloud of his retire- 
ment for the society is very glad that it has been successful in persuad- 
ing him to accept the Vice-Presidency for the coming year for this will 
most certainly help his successor, Mr. F. T. Vallins, whom the society 
has been fortunate in finding and who is prepared to take on the onerous 
task of attaining and maintaining the high standard set by his pre- 
decessor. The Society has just reached that awkward period when its 
growing status really demands a paid secretary or registrar to deal 
with the great increase in work but until we have a substantial financial 
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surplus on our books I am afraid this will not be possible, and 
we shall have to continue to rely on the generosity of our honorary 
officers who donate so much of their spare time to the work of the 
society. 

IT now have the sad task of referring to those members who have 
died since our last Presidential Address. During this time unfortun- 
ately, the society has lost three of its members. 

W. H. Jackson of Lyndhurst, Hants., joined the society in 1945 and 
was an enthusiastic breeder of Lepidoptera. He passed away on the 
15th February last year at the age of 77. 

Col. F. A. Labouchere died on March 18th last. He joined us in 
1925. He was elected a Fellow of the Royal Entomological Society in 
1927 and later served on the council of that society for three years. He 
was a keen Lepidopterist and was greatly interested in the welfare of 
our native fauna. He served on the committee for the Protection of 
British Insects. His kindly manner and tall upright figure will be 
ereatly missed at these meetings. 

Major C. T. Lloyd of New Malden, Surrey, first joined the society 
in 1912. He resigned however in 1916 but later rejoined in 1942. He 
was keenly interested in Lepidoptera and attended regularly our meet- 
ings both here and in the field. He died on November 23rd last year. 

May I ask you to stand for a few moments in respect for our lost 
friends. 

There was one thing that I was determined to do if it was at all 
possible when you did me the honour of electing me as your President, 
and that was to see about the speeding up of the publication of the 
‘‘ Proceedings,’ and it was my sincerest wish that two numbers would 
be forthcoming during my term of office in order to bring our publica- 
tion up to date, and this, I am pleased to say, was realized last Decem- 
ber. We should not be complacent about such matters, however, and 
T for one will not be satisfied until the Proceedings are ready for issue 
at the Annual Exhibition. Our Editor and his staff have had to work 
hard in order to cope with the amount of material passing through their 
hands and I am afraid that there are some members who do not at- 
tempt to make the job any easier. I refer to the notes (if any ?) of 
some of the exhibitors, especially those at the Annual Exhibition. They, 
the exhibitors, must either not read the instructions we send them or 
else they are too thoughtless to care. I do not wish to appear pedan- 
tic, but I do feel most strongly on this matter and it would most cer- 
tainly help if their notices were typewritten whenever possible, with 
double spacing, with the correct names of the insects and their authors 
in the form that they appear in the Proceedings rather than scribbled 
illegibly on a scrap of paper. 

We regret the lack of coloured plates in the last Proceedings. This 
was partly due to lack of funds and suitable material. Both of these 
can be rectified by the addition of new members and by the personal 
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efforts of each of you especially when approached by Mr. Syms for a 
small paper on your own particular subject. 

Once again The Royal Society has helped with the publication of our 
Proceedings. This year we received a donation of £45 from their Grant 
in Aid Fund to assist with the publication of Dr. Hinton’s paper. We 
are most grateful indeed to the Royal Society for their continued and 
generous help in this way. 

It is pleasing to record that in spite of the poorness of the season 
generally, this last year has seen the capture of some interesting, Lepi- 
doptera by some of our members. A small Tortrix moth, Adoxophyes 
orana Rissl., which was separated for the first time last summer by one 
of our members, is an unwelcome addition perhaps to our British List 
as it has become a pest in the apple orchards of Kent. 

A specimen of Meganephria bimaculosa L. was taken in 1949 by one 
of our younger members and shown at the last Annual Exhibition. This 
species has only been taken once or twice before in Britain and it is 
interesting to note that one of these was taken in the West Country 
also, in 1815. 

Our member Dr. K. G. Blair has again added another name to the 
British List, this time it is Lithophane lapidea Hb. A single specimen 
of this south European species came to his light at Freshwater, I.o.W., 
during the evening of our Annual Dinner. 

Specimens of three other vagrant species of Lepidoptera, namely 
Plusia limbirena Guen., Plusia confusa Steph. and Calophasia lunula 
Hufn. were all taken in Essex at a member’s Mercury Vapour Lamp 
trap. 

Apart from the species just mentioned the year 1951 may well be 
remembered for the increase of Apatura iris L. in its favoured localities 
and the phenomenal spread of Hyloicus pinastri TL. which has at last 
reached the very environs of the metropolis. 

If one is a specialist the choice of a subject and the task of preparing 
an address is relatively an easy one but if one isn’t then it is likely to 
present a difficult problem as it has done for me and it may be likened 
to the ‘Sword of Damocles’, which, like that portrait of that be-wigged 
and noble Gentleman, has been hanging above my head for the past 
twelve months. 


For want of a better title my subject to-night may be called :— 


COLLECTING LEPIDOPTERA IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE IN 
1950 AND 1951. 


Early in 1950 T was asked to make a collecting trip to the Alpes 
Maritimes and Basses Alpes in order to obtain certain high altitude 
butterflies for a private collector. 

T realized immediately that much work might be done which would 
prove of interest if I could collect Heterocera for the Museum at the 
same time, and after an agreement was reached between the various 
parties concerned TI was very fortunate in having one of the prototypes 
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of the Robinson Mercury Vapour trap placed at my disposal for the 
whole time abroad. We went again to the Alpes Maritimes in 1951 
and it is these two trips about which I intend to speak to-night. I shall 
mention only those species of special interest to myself together with 
those that occur in the British Isles as I feel that most of us are much 
too insular in our outlook in that we fail to realize that sometimes the 
species which interest us also exist on the mainland of Europe as well 
as here, often in far greater abundance and in localities very different 
from our own. 


We left Dover on Saturday, 24th June 1950, for the South and ar- 
rived at Nice early.on the following day. We were met by Mon. F. 
Dujardin, one of the local entomologists, who very kindly ran us in his 
car the seventy odd kilometres to our destination—Saint Martin 
Vesubie. 

The road from Nice to St. Martin Vesubie runs due West for a short 
way until it reaches the Var valley where it turns inland and follows 
the river northwards to the high mountains. At the junction of the 
Vesubie river, a tributary of the Var, the road divides and we followed 
the river through its chasms and gorges to the north-east, climbing all 
the way amidst magnificent scenery towards the Italian border. Before 
reaching this, the river divides again into two tributaries, the Fenestre 
and Boreon and the village of St. Martin Vesubie is situated at the 
junction of these two streams at about 3000 ft. above sea-level. Beyond 
the town the road continues to climb sharply in a series of zigzags from 
the village up the lower slopes of the Balme de la Frema, a mountain 
7100 ft. high, finally reaching the top of a pass at 5000 ft. and descend- 
ing on the other side to the little village of St. Dalmas and Valdeblore. 


The Colmiane Hotel, where we stayed, is situated just below the 
crest of the pass in extensive pine forests. Within a few hundred yards 
of the back of the hotel there is a small valley, the Combe de la Colmiane, 
which runs nearly at right angles to the road. This was filled to over- 
flowing with an amazing assortment of flowering plants including 
lucerne, clovers, vetches, scabious, Lotus corniculatus, orchids by the 
hundred, alpine lilies, lavender and gooseberry bushes, heather and a 
host of others. When I saw this place I realized what a great pity it 
was that I should be unable to use the trap here as it was too far from 
the Hotel. 

I had written to the hotel about their electricity supply and having 
found out about it I went prepared for all eventualities or so T thought. 
The proprietor was most helpful and allowed me to run my 100 yard 
flex from an outhouse down towards the valley at the rear of the hotel 
to a wide space on a mule track. I wired up and plugged in and all 
was well. I retired to bed the first evening early so that I should be 
ready for the morrow and I had just reached my room when—‘‘Phut?’— 
out went the lights. I was called immediately and on descending to 
the outhouse was met by a cloud of tarry wood-smoke and fumes from 
the transformer box. Fortunately there was no actual blaze but only 
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a great deal of smouldering which was soon dealt with. IT am certainly 
no electrician but it appears that the current was not the right sort and 
using the transformer as a resistance had heated it up unduly until the 
windings had begun to smoulder in their wooden box. Subsequently 
I used an ordinary 150 watt bulb in the trap until an electrician came 
to stay at the hotel and on his advice we placed two 50 watt bulbs in 
series which acted quite successfully as a choke for the M.V. bulb 
although the light did not seem so bright as usual. 


The day following our arrival broke clear and fine and after seeing 
to the trap and having a light breakfast I set off up the Balme making 
my way along a mule track which winds its way through the pine forests 
that cover the lower slopes of the mountain. I was fortunate in meeting 
a local shepherd boy who showed me the way as the path divides in several 
places and it is quite likely that I should have ended up on the wrong 
side of the mountain with no access to the summit had I not met him. 
However we plodded on up the rough track, climbing about 1000 ft. 
per hour. 


Many species of Rhopalocera were flying near the path. The large 
Satyrid, Satyrus hermione L. could be seen flitting from tree-trunk to 
tree-trunk, and seeming to prefer a dark surface on which to rest, as 
several times this insect was quite fearless and would actually settle on 
my black net or on my trousers. They did not appear to do this as so 
many Lycaenidae do, in order to feed, as their tongues were not un- 
coiled and they appeared quite content to rest for as long as I cared to 
remain stationary. Maculinea arion L. was occasionally seen in com- 
pany with many of the commoner Satyridae and Lycaenidae. FKrebia 
ceto Hb., Cyaniris semiargus Rott., Lysandra eschert Hb., DL. bellargus 
Rott. and Polyommatus icarus Rott. were numerous, while the little 
yellow moths Isturgia limbaria Fab. and Pseudopanthera macularia Ih. 
could be seen flying about the broom bushes that grow in profusion on 
these slopes. 

After about an hour’s climb we came to the tree line and emerged 
quite abruptly onto the grassy slopes which cover the upper parts of 
these mountains (PI. V, fig. 4). Up here were many species flitting about, 
but they were mostly those that T had seen lower down. I was on the look- 
out for five species while I was here, namely Pontia callidice Esp., Euch- 
loé simplonia Frey., Euphydryas cynthia Hb., Erebia gorgophone now 
named aethiopellus ssp. mediterranea Warren and Oeneis aéllo Hb. and 
during the morning and afternoon of this first day I saw no sign of any 
of them but took several examples of Erebia epiphron Knoch and 
pandrose Bork. I explored the summit of the Balme and then went 
along the ridge or Col to the slopes of Mt. Peppouri which rises another 
1000 ft. higher than the former. 

On the 27th and 28th I climbed to the summit again and while there 
T managed to catch my first callidice. This species is one of the most 
difficult T have ever had to catch. It flies in rather the same erratic 
manner as a male croceus, low and very fast over the roughest ground 
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and if it were not for the fact that it likes to make the tops of the 
mountains, and IT do mean the very tops, its playground it would be 
very nearly impossible to catch. As it was, after watching these insects 
flying around, I was able to see that they made fairly regular flight- 
tracks amongst the rocks and herbage of the summit and by stationing 
myself near these tracks T found that I at least could make a stroke at 
them and T considered myself lucky in capturing eight specimens in two 
hours. 


Callidice was not the only species flying around the summit. Three 
or four specimens of Papilio machaon L. were cavorting about and rest- 
ing on the warm stones and rough herbage, with Aglais urticae L., 
Pararge megera L. and an occasional Colias phicomone Esp., and that 
lovely Copper Heodes alciphron Rott. could be found at rest on the 
small patches of thyme that were just coming into flower. These patches, 
scattered over the mountain side above the tree line and lower down 
along the path, gave very good collecting and it was delightful and 
exciting to see as many as a dozen butterflies of four or five different 
species at rest on a small plant no bigger than a tea-plate and with care 
it was possible to examine and box any specimen that was required. 
In this way T took a fair series of the Theclid—Strymon spim Schiff., a 
species which IT saw nowhere else except on these thyme patches. 


Near the summit on the second day in a rocky gully on the Eastern 
side of the Balme I saw two or three specimens of a small white butter- 
fly flying rapidly up and down the mountain side. After a hectic and 
exhausting chase I succeeded in taking a specimen which proved to be 
one of my specific quarries Huchloé ausonia simplonia Frey. This 
species, which is rather like a female cardamines in appearance but 
with more angular wings and a greater expanse, seems confined to these 
slopes above the tree line and never seems to descend below 6000 ft. 
Tt is a difficult species to catch due to its erratic flight, its shyness and 
the terrain of its home. Fortunately it is fond of investigating and 
feeding on the flowers of its larval foodplants Biscutella didyma and B. 
burseri and with luck and a careful approach upwind and with the sun 
in front it is possible to capture it. I netted a dozen or so, most of 
them rather worn in 1950 and it was not until my return in 1951 that 
T succeeded in capturing perfectly fresh specimens from the 18th June 
onwards. In 1950 they were caught just below 7000 ft. but this year 
they were caught first on a steep grassy slope nearly a 1000 ft. lower. 
Then after a severe storm on the 23rd no more were found low down but 
a few tattered stragglers were seen on the rocky scree towards the sum- 
mit. (Plate V, fig. 2). There was no Biscutella out when these were seen 
but later when the plant came into flower about the 27th of the month 
over two dozen were captured in a morning. From this it would appear 
that the conditions governing the flowering of the plant also govern the 
development of the pupa and the subsequent emergence of the adult in- 
sect. A similar observation was made by Youden regarding Hadena 
compta Schiff. and the flowering of Sweet William (1951, Ent., 84: 261). 
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T searched in vain for Euphydryas cynthia for several days but finally 
located it near the Col already mentioned at about 7000 ft. This attrac 
tive “Fritillary’’, which resembles EH. aurinea Rott. in its female, is 
much more sexually dimorphic than our British species in having a 
beautiful brown, black and white barred male. On climbing higher a 
day or so later I found the butterfly in hundreds. The sexes were equally 
common and in the high wind and during cloudy weather it was easy 
to find pairs in cop. and at rest in the grass tufts. These tufts were to 
become the object of my searches for I was fortunate in taking an 
extreme aberration on one of my first visits. As one would imagine, 
cynthia varies in much the same manner as does aurinea and it was 
with great excitement that I boxed this 9 aberration. It has many of 
the black spots coalescing on the upper surface and on the undersurface 
of the hindwings has the whitish submarginal spots radiating inwards 
and replacing the usual yellowish ground colour as far as the discal 
area, which is a plain reddish brown. I took four or five of this type 
of aberration and one with all the black markings replaced by a beauti- 
ful dove grey giving this insect a faint resemblance to a photographic 
negative. The males varied little compared with the females, and 
mostly towards a reduction or enlargement of the white markings on 
the upper surface of the wings. Due to the lateness of the season and 
the appalling weather conditions prevailing in 1951 larvae of this species 
were to be found commonly only half grown where the butterflies would 
have been emerging the preceding year. They feed on Plantago alpinus 
a small plant with little tufts of spiky leaves which up here only 
grows about an inch high, but lower down grows much more luxuriantly 
with leaves nearly six inches lIcng. 

Another Fritillary which proved of great interest was the little Meli- 
taea varia M-Diir. which flies with cynthia. As its name implies it 
shows considerable variation and it was very profitable to visit the 
thyme patches already mentioned and to take time over sorting these 
ravenous little insects. They could be found occasionally feeding on 
sheep dung though this may have been due to the dryness of the season 
in 1950. 


In 1950 I made it a practice to visit the Combe de la Colmiane every 
other day so as to have a rest from mountaineering, but this was not 
possible in 1951 as the weather was so uncertain that it was imperative 
to climb the Balme every morning in order to prove to one’s conscience 
that there was still nothing to be found above the tree line. As so often 
happens in these mountains a day which dawns bright and clear will 
be clouded over, often by ten o’clock, so an early start is essential to 
arrive at the collecting ground before the clouds begin to gather around 
the peaks. In the Combe there was an abundance of insect life, the 
Lepidoptera taking a major part in this diverse population. If it was 
possible to transplant a small patch of this alpine pasture with all its 
inhabitants to a spot on the South Coast and for the various bodies such 
as the S§.P.N.R. to charge a small entrance fee they would soon make a 
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fortune. For Papilio machaon L., Pontia daplidice L., Aporia crataegi 
L., Leptidea sinapis L., Colias croceus Fourc., C. hyale L., C. australis 
Ver., Melitaea cinxia L., Issoria lathonia L., Cyaniris semiargus Rott. 
and Maculinea arion L. were all here in company, with Zygaena purpur- 
alis Briin. and achilleae Esp. thrown in for fair measure. 


Representatives of the Genus Zygaena were abundant in the valley 
and I found it a profitable practice to pay the Combe a quiet visit in 
the evening when the ‘Burnets’ were not so active for besides the two 
species already mentioned there were many examples of trifolii Esp., 
lonicerae Schev., and transalpina Esp., a species resembling filipendulae 
L. A series of the very local species, Z. vesubiana Le Char. was taken 
here which resembles a very small and slender purpuralis. The majority 
of these species were abundant and it was not exceptional to see five or 
six specimens struggling for a foothold on a single scabious head. I 
think it is indicative of the abundance and popularity of this Genus 
that the French entomologists with whom I collected more often than 
not devoted themselves entirely to the Rhopalocera, Zygaenidae and 
Procris. 

I might mention here that they have a field technique quite unlike 
our own, of nipping their specimens and papering them on the spot. 
To do this they carry a small pair of stamp-pattern forceps on a thong 
on the wrist and a small size wooden store-box with a simple canvas 
pocket covering half of one side for carrying empty papers and with 
a canvas strap attached to the two opposite side edges to act as a 
shoulder sling. When the box is stood on its hinged edge and half 
opened it can be seen that inside there is a sheet of stout material 
covering the lower half of the side which is actually the bottom of the 
box which acts as an inner pocket and prevents the papered specimens 
falling out when the box is opened while being carried. On returning 
home the papers, or ‘papillottes’ as they are called, are dropped into a 
large killing bottle and then later removed and labelled to await relax- 
ing and setting. 

The Frenchmen were quite as intrigued with my glass-bottomed boxes 
as IT was with their ‘papillottes’. Their method is very much quicker 
than ours, for an expert and dexterous operator can catch and paper 
as many as four or five hundred specimens in a day and of course it 
entails only carrying a light-weight store-box compared with a haver- 
sack and numerous nests of boxes which become more bulky and more 
awkward as they are un-nested. 

During the hours of darkness the moth trap worked well and it was 
quite usual to find over four hundred ‘Macros’ in it in the morning and 
these and the ‘Micros’ would take me well over an hour to sort over. 
To digress for a moment I had better mention here and now that the 
insects were not all killed but were anaesthetized and only those wanted 
were kept. The mercury vapour light as a form of insect capture is 
here to stay and quite apart from the moral and aesthetic principles 
involved, and no matter what some people may say, it has proved be- 
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yond a shadow of doubt, that, used intelligently, and this I italicize, 
it ean do and has done more to show how little we knew, before its intro- 
duction, of the real status of our insect populations. It has given and 
is likely to continue doing so, countless hours of enjoyment and excite- 
ment to those of us who use it. But nevertheless it is an extremely 
powerful instrument and care should be taken to see that its use is for 
the pursuit of knowledge rather than as the means to amassing long 
series of local or rare insects. For our natural fauna is having a hard 
enough uphill battle for existence in this modern age with all its at- 
tendant setbacks of extensive building, re-afforestation (often of the 
wrong sort), the increase of agriculture and the cultivation of marginal 
land, without us, the entomologists and nature lovers, adding our weight 
to the wrong side of the balance. 

To continue my narrative—considering the location of the trap and 
the extensive pine forests surrounding it, the surprising thing was, not 
that there were many pine feeding species amongst my captures but 
that amongst these there were so many other species. Hylotcus pinastri 
L. was common, as were the Pine Processionary moth—Thaumetopoea 
pityocampa Schiff. and the ‘Fox Moth’-lhke Lasiocampid Dendrolimus 
pint L. in its two forms, plain grey and grey with reddish brown fasciae. 

Some of the Lithosiids were common, Hilema lurideola Zinck. and 
complana LL. being especially so and deplana Esp. (depressa Esp.), 
caniola Hb. and the Arctiid Coscinia cribraria L. were all represented. 

Agrotis fusca Boisd. (cinerea Schiff. nee Hufn.) males were abundant 
and quite variable in company with Agrotis clavis Hufn. and ‘‘Euxoa’’ 
cundelarum Stgr. which I now understand is considered a subspecies of 
our Amathes ashworthu Doubl. It is rather paler than the English 
species and with it there were three other species of ‘‘Huzxoa’’ which are 
rather similar in appearance, namely simplonia Geyer, latens Hb., and 
forcipula Hb. 

I took twelve species of the genus Hadena including caesia Schift., 
albimacula Bork., and compta Schiff., all three of these species are 
rather local in Britain and are confined to the coast. Those of us who 
have sugared for that local moth Pachetra sagittigera Hufn. in the 
Wye district of Kent and elsewhere on the chalk in the south of England 
may be surprised to hear that this species was very common in the neigh- 
bourhood, as many as twenty being taken in the trap per night. 

Leucamia l-album L. and Laphygma exigua Hb., both migrant species 
in Britain, though just recently the former has become widely spread 
along the south coast, occurred sparingly with quantities of L. commu 
L., conigera Schiff. and lythargyria Esp. 

I was surprised and very excited on the 26th June 1950 to find in 
the trap a male specimen of Hydrillula palustris Hb. and on subsequent 
nights three more specimens were taken in the trap. The life history 
of palustris, the Marsh moth, remained a mystery for many years until 
finally solved by Edelsten, who bred it for the first time in England in 
1941 from larvae collected in Hunts. (1944, Entom., 77: 49 and 65, 
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Plates II and ITI). For most the capture of a single male in a season 
was considered ‘good going’ as palustris is a moth of retiring habits 
and is very erratic in its appearance at the light. The female has been 
found in the wild state only on two or three occasions. I was surprised 
by the difference of this alpine locality at 5000 ft. in a pine forest com- 
pared with English localities. Admittedly I have seen P. machaon L. 
on the Balme at 7100 ft., while in England it favours the fenlands as 
does palustris, so the latter is not by any means the only species with 
this queer distribution. Consequently when | returned to the Colmiane 
in 1951 I had high hopes of being able to find out a little more of the 
habits of this interesting insect. This time I went equipped with one of 
the new fluorescent battery operated tubes instead of the trap so that 
I should be more mobile and therefore more likely to locate the actual 
breeding grounds and flight places of palustris, as I felt that the four 
specimens taken in 1950 were only stragglers from the main colony. 
The most obvious place to begin my search was the little meadow-like 
valley—the Combe de la Colmiane near the Hotel. We visited this on 
the 19th June, a week earlier than 1950, and as soon as the light was 
switched on a male fluttered up to it soon followed by another. In all 
we took six specimens in the hour, three came to the light and three 
were caught flying just on the borders of the pine forest and meadow. 
No other insects were seen or came to the lamp. We searched diligently 
for a female here the next evening after dark but only succeeded in 
taking four or five males which came to the light while we were walking 
about. 


On the 2lst we went down again. This time just at sunset. The 
temperature was 60° F., there was a clear sky and an imperceptible 
wind from the S.W. At ten minutes past seven I saw what few, if any, 
Lepidopterists, have seen, which was three of four male palustris flying 
at once. At one period I had six specimens in my net awaiting boxing. 
Several of these were worth keeping but they were all boxed and those 
not wanted were released later. At 7.19 a male was observed flying 
and for ten minutes was followed in the hopes that it might lead to a 
virgin female, as Edelsten had found that males of this species assemble 
readily to a newly emerged female, but it was lost. Later I saw a male 
dive into the herbage. I watched it for three or four minutes as it 
wandered about and rested. It then began to fly and it was followed 
continuously for forty minutes, it then dived into the grass again (not 
in the same place) and this time was lost. This spot was searched thor- 
oughly but nothing could be found. While the moth was in flight it 
quartered a small area of the valley perhaps half an acre in extent. It 
flew gently and rather undulatingly from side to side of the valley at 
about one to three feet from the ground sometimes gently bumping 
into grass and flower stems and occasionally running up these for a short 
distance before continuing on its way at the speed of about a slow 
walking pace. 
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We searched during the day, in the evening and after dark for a 
female but could find no trace of this elusive creature. Having drawn 
a blank when it would seem that conditions were propitious with the 
males flying freely I am forced to the conclusion that female palustris 
very rarely fly and only when weather conditions are absolutely suitable, 
and that they crawl about amongst the low herbage and only venture 
up the stems a short way possibly for the purpose of pairing. In the 
South of France as over here pulustris flies on evenings when no other 
moth is on the wing. On the 27th June after a violent storm lasting 
most of the afternoon, the temperature dropped nearly 20 degrees to 
48° Fahr. and the barometric pressure fell an inch and with clouds fill- 
ing the lower half of the valley the only insect seen was a perfect male 
flying amongst the pines at about twenty minutes to eight in the even- 
ing. 

I was fortunate in taking six species of the genus Plusia including 
chalcytes Esp., iota L., chrysitis L., gamma L., and two specimens of 
the most beautiful species of this genus Plusia v-argentewm Esp. 


The Geometridae were well represented and amongst those species 
taken were several of interest. One specimen of Thalera fimbrialis Scop. 
and one of Sterrha humiliata Hufn., both local species in Britain, and 
two specimens of Rhodometra sacraria L. were taken. Cosymbia pupil- 
laria Hb. and Ortholitha mucronata Scop. and plumbaria Fab. were 
all very common in the trap in company with that striking example of 
the latter genus Ortholitha diniensis Neub. 

The following species were very common and I can do little more 
than just mention them in passing to give you some idea of the fauna, 
Euphyia cuculata Hufn., Epirrhoé galiata Schiff., Semiothisa liturata 
Cler., Thera obeliscata Hb., Ellopia fasciaria L., and its green form 
prasinaria Schiff., Perizoma albulata Schiff., Gyimnoscelis pumilata Hb., 
Kupithecia castigata Hb., Alcis jubata Thun., and Cleora rhomboidaria 
Schiff. 

There were two species of particular interest apart from those 
already mentioned, these were three specimens of Boarmia perversaria 
subflavaria Mill., a rare species, and one specimen of the Currant 
Clearwing, Aegeria tipuliformis Cl., which was found at rest on a 
scabious head and which I believe to be only the second specimen to be 
taken in this area. This species feeds in the stems of wild gooseberry 
in this neighbourhood although I do not remember having seen any 
mention of this food plant in the English literature. However it may 
be of interest to note that the French call this species ‘‘La Sésie du 
Groseillier’’ which translated may apply to both currant and gooseberry 
as foodplants. 

In 1950 after a period of just over three weeks we moved to Cruis 
in the Basses Alpes, our main object being to try and take a series of 
that local species of Hrebia, E. scipio Bdv. which inhabits the upper 
slopes and screes of the mountains above six thousand feet. I was for- 
tunate in finding the insect in perfect condition on the 20th July flying 
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over very rough ground on the Mont de Lure. By waiting on the ski- 
road which climbs the mountain side until the insects crossed it was 
possible to chase and intercept them sometimes. (PI. V, fig. 1). The 
larval foodplant of scipio is a small species of grass which is not able to 
compete with other more robust species so that it is forced to grow on 
the barest ground amongst the loose stones and rocks which very prob- 
ably accounts for the restricted flight grounds of. this butterfly. 


During four nights at Cruis I used the trap in the hotel garden and 
with an ordinary 100 watt bulb in place of the Mercury Vapour one, 
and it was a very different catch which awaited me each morning. 


It was quite noticeable that here the species that came to the lamp 
were a rather more striking looking lot compared with those from the 
Higher Alpes further south, and not quite so many of them also occur 
over here. Naturally enough without the use of the Mercury Vapour 
bulb the number of specimens that came to the trap was considerably 
smaller than that at St. Martin Vesubie and consisted for the most 
part of single examples of the species. 

Gastropacha quercifolia L. and Emmelia trabealis Scop. were com- 
mon with an occasional specimen of Lymantria dispar lL. Euproctis 
chrysorrhoea L., Nola strigula Schiff, Drepana binaria Hufn., Pseudoips 
prasinana—The Scarce Silver-lines, Panaxia dominula L., Lithosia 
quadra L., Apatele tridens Schiff. and Apatele rumicis L. 

I was fortunate in taking three specimens of Lophoterges millierei 
Ster., a useful addition to the collection at South Kensington as there 
were only three specimens in the series there. 

Since these few remarks have been concerned mainly with those 
species that occur both here and in the south of France I think it would 
be of interest to summarize the results in the following tables ;: — 


RHOPALOCERA HETEROCERA 
Also British Also British 
Alpes Maritimes ean 
85 29 216 138 
Basses Alpes 10 4 70 38 
Total 95 33 286 176 
Fore hi occurring in both A 
localities 9 | i 


The seven species that occurred in both localities as well as in Britain 
were Lymantria dispar L., Plusia gamma L., EHilema complana L., 
Acontia luctuosa Schiff., Hypena obesalis Treits., and Scopula margine- 
punctata Goeze. 
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In conclusion may I say that if these few remarks and observations 
do nothing more than persuade some members to take a wider interest 
in the Lepidoptera than they do at present then I believe that I shall 
not have wasted your time this evening. 

Before closing | wish to express my thanks to all the Officers and 
Council for their assistance and their forbearance with my various 
shortcomings during the last year and for making my sojourn in the 
chair a memorable one for me. 

I have now only one more duty to perform, this time a very pleasant 
one, and it is to welcome my successor. He needs no introduction from 
me for through his activities in the field as an enthusiastic and know- 
ledgeable lepidopterist and his vocation he is too well known to make it 
necessary for me to add anything other than to welcome to this Chair— 
Your new President for the coming year—Mr. Classey. 


Mr Howarth then inducted Mr E. W. Classey to the chair, himself 
retiring. 

Votes of thanks were then passed, by acclamation, to the retiring 
President and to the Officers, Council, and Auditors for their services 
during the past year. 
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REPORT OF A VISIT TO THE BRITISH MUSEUM (NATURAL 
HISTORY), SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


3rd FEBRUARY 1981. 


Between sixty and seventy members and friends of the Society, 
some of them from the Midlands, assembled at the Museum on Satur- 
day afternoon, 3rd February, 1951, and were received by Mr. N. D. 
Riley, Keeper of Entomology. Several Scientific Officers were wait- 
ing to assist Mr. Riley in showing the visitors round and so the party 
was divided into independent groups as far as possible according to 
their special interests. 

First of all the visitors had the especial privilege of entering the 
setting room and seeing the staff at work. Their methods differ some- 
what from those of amateurs and the exchange of views was most 1n- 
teresting to the latter and perhaps a little so to the staff. The party 
also saw the mapping section where the movements of insects are plotted. 
This has become a matter of no small importance. 


The main object, however, was to see something of the National 
Collections. These are, of course, not open to the general public. 
Much time had been spent by the staff in getting out drawers of in- 
sects of especial scientific, historic or aesthetic interest. Items deal- 
ing with mimicry and protective resemblance were well in evidence. 
Books and historic manuscripts were also on view. The style, arrange- 
ment and craftsmanship of the cabinets did not escape the notice of the 
visitors. The preparatory work of the staff enabled the party, in the 
relatively brief time at their disposal, to get an idea of the immense 
range of the collections. It was a revelation to most to find that some 
group which in the British fauna occupied half a drawer or so in a 
member’s collection was here represented by a world assemblage filling 
a long row of cabinets. 


It was noted with regret how much some of the staff were incon- 
venienced by having to work in unsuitable quarters while the damage 
done by flying bombs was being made good. Unfortunately, the work 
of repair seems likely to take a long time: one looks forward to the time 
when it will be completed and when the new Entomological Block of 
buildings will be ready for occupation and quarters thus rendered less 
cramped and working conditions made more comfortable. 

The visit ended with an excellent tea in the Board Room and a 
brief speech of thanks to Mr. Riley and his colleagues for having taken 
so much trouble to ensure an enjoyable, instructive and memorable visit. 
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FIELD MEETINGS, 1951. 


BANSTEAD DOWNS—7th April 1951. 
Leader, Mr. F. Rumsey. 


The first Field Meeting of the year was held under wintry condi- 
tions, there being several heavy showers of hail. Luckily, an elevated 
locality had been chosen so there was not much mud and no flooding. 
On the journey from London fields under water had been a common 
sight. No migrant birds were heard or seen but a few skylarks were 
singing during the intervals between the showers. 

The gorse bushes seemed to offer the only possibility for beating. Krom 
these the ‘‘ micro ’’ moth Lyonetia clerkella L. was obtained, also the 
beetles Hxrochomus quadripustulatus L. and Sitona striatellus Gyll. 
(tibialis Hbst. nec Sparrman), the Hemipteron Lygus pratensis L. and 
the Diptera Tephritis vespertina Loew and Sepsis cynipsea L. There 
was a fine selection of bushes of the wayfaring tree so some of the party 
searched for stems containing the larva of the clearwing moth Aegeria 
andrenaeformis Lasp. and found a dozen or so ‘‘ probables.’’ 

After a particularly heavy hail shower in the early afternoon it was 
decided to take tea and return home. 


BENFLEET AND CANVEY ISLAND—22nd April 1951. 
Leader, Mr. C. H. Harps. 


The weather was extremely pleasant, a clear blue sky and a fresh 
cool breeze. The season was late and the blackthorns were still in 
bloom. The larvae for which the island is famous among lepidopterists 
were smaller than usual at this time of year and consequently more 
difficult to see; nevertheless, by careful searching the following species 
were found: Gastropacha quercifolia L., Philudoria potatoria L., 
Trichiura crataegi 1.., Lasiocampa quercus L., and Arctia villica L. 
Moreover, some nests of Huproctis chrysorrhoea L., the Brown-tail 
Moth, were noted—this despite the expenditure of much public money 
the year before in an attempt to exterminate them. One nest of Hrio- 
gaster lanestris L. containing minute larvae was found. 

A few larvae of Pyrausta nubilalis Hiibn. were found in old stems ot 
Artemisia vulgaris. Other micro larvae found were Lozopera francil- 
lana F. in stems of Daucus carota and Phthorimaea obsoletella F.R. in 
stems of Atriplex littoralis. 


The most noticeable feature of the day from an ornithological point 
of view was the great number of larks in full song. The attractive call 
of the redshank was often heard and a pair of sheldrake flew over. 
While working on the mainland one of the party heard a nightingale 
—a forerunner of the great host which visited our country in 195). 
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Flowering plants were backward but Cochlearia anglica L. and Ero- 
phila verna (.) Chevall. were noted. 

As in many past years, the party were given an excellent tea at the 
‘“ Hoy and Helmet.”’ 


KF FINGHAM—6th May 1951. 
Leader, Mr. W. H. Spreapsury. 


Sixteen members and triends attended. The day was fine and bright, 
but there was a cold wind. The party proceeded to Ockham Common. 
No butterflies were about and the only moths seen were Cosymbia pendu- 
laria Clerck, Hupithecia nanata Hb., and Chloroclystis coronata Hb. 
Lepidopterous larvae were not abundant. The pines yielded Thera fir- 
mata Hb., T. obeliscata Hb., and Ellopia fasciaria L. Dysstroma trun- 
cata Hufn. and Pseudoterpna pruinata Hufn. were also taken, Seve- 
ral pupae of Sesia apiformis Clerck were dug out. Many species of 
Coleoptera were observed, the most interesting being Dromius angustus 
Brullé beaten from pines, Cossunus parallelepipedus Herbst in num- 
bers in poplar stumps (c.f., 1951 Ent. Gaz.: 268), Salpingus castaneus 
Panz. beaten from burnt pine and Trichonyx sulcicollis Reich. Birds 
were much in evidence; several nightingales were singing, the wood- 
lark was both heard and seen, swifts were on the wing and a chaffinch’s 
nest with four eggs was noted. It was pleasing to note that a small 
colony of pink bluebells was maintaining itself in the spot where it had 
been seen some 15 years ago. Fungi observed included Trametes 
rubescens (Bull.) Berk., Daldinia concentrica Ces. and de Nat., Collybia 
fusipes (Bull.) Berk. and Flammula sapinea Fr. 


ASHTEAD—12th May 1951. 
Leader, Mr. T. R. Hacuss. 


Nine members and friends attended. The season continued to be 
late and the hawthorns were not yet in bloom. In the ditch near the 
station it was noted that four species of leech occurred. The songs of 
the blackecap, garden warbler and nightingale were frequently heard 
during the day. Members agreed that the wood was recovering from 
the effects of the fire which had done so much damage a few years back, 
but larvae were still searce. Laspeyria flexula Schitt., Pseudoips 
prasinana Li. (bicolorana Fuess.), Colotois pennaria L., and Hemithea 
aestivaria Hh. (strigatu Muell. nee Scop.) were taken. 

The wood contains many pollarded oaks and it would be an interest- 
ing study to list the various plants which have made a home in the 
crowns of these pollards. On a very hurried examination the follow- 
ing were found: ferns, briars, elder, birch and rosebay willow-herb. 
Only a few butterflies were on the wing, namely Pararge aegeria L., 
Aglais urticae L., Nymphalis io L. and Gonepteryx rhamni L. 
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The following is a list of the Coleoptera taken, those new to the 
Ashtead list being marked with an asterisk:—Harpalus aeneus F., 
Feronia strenua Panz., Megalelophorus aquaticus I.., Helophorus 
flavipes F. (aeneipennis Thoms.) [teste J. Balfour-Browne], Ocypus 
olens Miill., *Ocypus winkleri Bernh., Oxytelus tetracarinatus Block, 
Phloeonomus planus Payk., *Oeceoptoma thoracicum L., Rhizophagus 
bipustulatus F., Epwraea melina Er., Lema melanopa L., Chalcoides 
plutus Lat., Psylliodes cuprea Koch, Rhynchites aeneovirens Marsham, 
*Apion hydrolapathi Marsham, *Stenocarus umbrinus Gyll., Ceuthor- 
rhynchus pollinarius Forst., C. floralis Payk., Rhagium mordax Deg., 
Philonthus decorus Grav., Elater elongatulus F., Anthonomus pomorum 
L. and ab. humeralis Panz., A. chevrolati Desbr., Rhynchites coeruleus 
Deg., Rhynchaenus quercus L., Gastrophysa polygon L. and Anaspis 
rufilabris Gyll., Scaphidiwm quadrimaculatum Oliv. and Oxytelus sculp- 
turatus Grav. 

A discarded milk bottle had become the home of a host of beetles 
including Necrophorus humator Goeze, N. vespilloides Hbst., Hister 
striola Sahl. and *H. cadaverinus Hoff. 

Amongst the Hemiptera taken the most interesting was Berytinus 
minor H.-S. swept from grass in the meadow. Others were as follows: 
Palomena prasina 1.., Acanthosoma haemorrhoidale L., Elasmucha 
grisea L., Elasmostethus interstinctus L., Anthocoris nemorum L., and 
A. nemoralis F. 


While searching under bark one of the party found the nest and 
eges of the millepede Polydesmus complanatus. 

It was noted that the Mycetozoan Reticularia lycoperdon Bull. was 
unusually abundant on burnt oak boles. The chickweed Cerastium vis- 
cosum L. was in flower. 


ALICE HOLT FOREST—20th May 1951. 
Leader, Baron pE Worms. 


Fifteen members of the Society assembled during the morning at 
Bentley Station and were fortunately greeted by fine weather, especi- 
ally as the wind had changed to the west during the night and con- 
sequently brought quite a warm spell. The sunshine, however, was in- 
termittent, but sufficient to bring out the butterflies. The abnormal 
lateness of the season and apparent general scarcity of lepidoptera was 
soon evident. On the lower slopes of the Forest usually alive with 
Fritillaries, Whites and Skippers, only one Clossiana euphrosyne L. 
was seen and a single Pyrgus malvae L. There was only a sprinkling 
of Pararge aegeria L., a handful of Pieris napi L. with an occasional 
Anthocharis cardamines L. and only one Celastrina argiolus L. Larvae 
were no more forthcoming. The morning was spent on the lower slopes 
beating the dense forest of sallows, but the united efforts of the party 
yielded no Apatura iris L. Warvae on the bigger trees were generally 
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much scarcer than usual. What was more striking was the small num- 
ber of larvae of Limenitis camilla L. found during the afternoon. These 
were still brown. Large numbers of small larvae of Aegeria vespiformis 
L. were found by prising the bark off oak boles. The chief day-flying 
moth was Lithina chlorosata Scop. Among interesting plants a speci- 
men of Violet (Viola reichenbachiana Bor.) was found having three 
blooms on one stem, a very unusual fasciated form, and a large colony 
of the Tuberous comfrey Symphytwm tuberosum L. was observed. In 
the bird world a small heronry was noted, several nightingales were heard 
singing and a nest of the wood wren discovered. 


A very rare variety of the Greater Stitchwort, Stellaria Holostea 
L., was found. This was var. apetala (Rostrup Ex) Asch. and Gr. 


STAMFORD-LE-HOPE—26th May 1951. 
Leader, Mr. S. WaKEty. 


About a dozen and a half members attended this meeting. The sea 
wall and salterns in the vicinity of Mucking were chosen for investiga- 
tion, and many interesting species of coleoptera were taken. In fact, 
the varied and specialised flora and fauna was enjoyed by all.  Fol- 
lowing is a list of species of the various orders seen or taken: 


Lepidoptera.—Arctia villica L., several larvae taken, and one lively 
pupa found in the remains of a dry puffball; Hadena w-latinum Hutn. 
(genistae Bork.), one at rest on fence; Pseudoterpna pruinata Hufn., 
several larvae taken on Ulex; Pyrausta nubilalis Hb., larvae not un- 
common in stems of Artemisia vulgaris L.; Lozopera beatricella Wals., 
larvae not uncommon in dead stems of Conium maculatum L.—Hem- 
lock; Phthorimaea obsoletella F. v. R., larvae in dead stems of Atriplex 
hittoralis; Bucculatriz maritima Staint., the white cocoons very com- 
mon on herbage in the vicinity of plants of Aster tripoliwm; Ochsen- 
heimeria mediopectinella Haw. (birdella Curt.), larvae crawling on 
grass on the salterns; Nemophora fasciella F., the peculiar flat fiddle- 
shaped cases of the larvae were not uncommon at the base of indi- 
vidual plants of Ballota nigra. 


Coleoptera.—Helobium multipunctatum L.; Panagaeus bipustulatus 
F.; Amara eurynota Panz.; A. montivaga Sturm (1950, Ent. mon. 
Mag., 86: 90); A. strenua Zi., believed to be first record of this species 
for Essex; Feronia gracilis Dej.; Dromius notatus Steph. (nigriventris 
Th.); Silpha tristis Tl.; Ablattaria laevigata F.; Malachius viridis F., 
larvae in dead stems of Artemisia vulgaris and preying upon larvae cf 
Pyrausta nubilalis; Opilo mollis L., one swept off herbage; Chrysolina 
bankst F., not uncommon at base of plants of Ballota nigra; Podagrica 
fuscipes F.; Apion fuscirostre F.; A. urticarium Hb.; Liparus coro- 
natus Gz.; Baris scolopacea Gm., larvae in stems of Atriplex littoralis; 
Mecinus janthinus Gm. (1948, Ent. mon. Mag., 84: 287). 

Diptera.—Oxyna parietina L., pupae in stems of Artemisia vulgaris. 
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Interesting plants seen: Cochlearia anglica L. (English Seurvy 
Grass); Cardaria (Lepidium) draba I. (Whitlow Pepperwort) and CU. 
sativum L. (Garden Cress); Medicago arabica (L.) Huds. (Spotted 
Medick); Trifolium fragiferum L. (Strawberry Clover); Vicia hirsuta 
Gray (Hairy Tare); Smyrnium olusatrum (Alexanders); Chaerophyllum 
anthriscus (Burr Parsley); Onopordon acanthium (Scotch or Cotton 
Thistle); Triglochin maritimum (Sea Arrow Grass). All these species 
were in flower with the exception of the Scotch Thistle. 

Birds.—Reed Warbler, numerous; Sedge Warbler, a few; Yellow 
Wagtail, numerous; Corn Bunting, numerous; Redshank, several; 
Little Grebe, heard; Brown Linnet, nest with four eggs in Gorse; Shel- 
drake, a pair seen. 

Reptiles.—Many slowworms and one fine adder, all under old corru- 
gated iron, ete. 

For a separate report of the beetles taken at this Meeting see Ent, 
mon. Mag., 87: 223. 


MONK’S WOOD—3rd June 1951. 
Leader, Mr. KE. E. Syms. 


This was the first visit organized by the Society to Monk’s Wood, 
and was well attended. The London members travelled down by coach 
and were met at the Wood by members from Cambridge and Doncaster. 
Mr. H. A. Leeds visited the party during the afternoon. 

On arrival the party split up into small groups and explored the 
Wood in all directions. The Lepidopterists who searched for 
Strymonidia pruni L. larvae were successful, a few being taken by all 
who looked for them. Thecla betulae L. and T. quercus L. larvae were 
also found and Callophrys rubi LL. was seen on the wing. Other larvae 
were taken, but the Wood was clean, the Oak trees very little eaten. 
Erannis defoliaria Clerck larvae, which generally swarm on the trees, 
were scarce. Was this due to the cold damp spring? 

The Coleopterists were also successful in finding some of the local 
coleoptera; specimens of Osphya bipunctata F. and its var. impunctata 
Bouskell were obtained. The following local coleoptera were also taken 
as well as many of the commoner species:—Lebia chlorocephala Hoft., 
Quedius maurus Sahlb., Opilo mollis L., Hedobia imperialis L., Ischno- 
mera coerulea I.., Mordellistena abdominalis F., Platystomos albinus 1.., 
Apoderus coryli L., Apion pomonae F., Rhynchites cavifrons Gyl., R. 
caeruleus Deg. 


EPPING FOREST—10th June 1951. 
Leader, Mr. F. D. Buck. 


A party of five assembled at Chingford Station in very fine weather. 
Quite early in the day Calosoma inquisitor L. was taken and was beaten 
fairly regularly throughout the day, though it was by no means as 
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plentiful as Xylodrepa quadripunctata L. From Oak a very large speci- 
men of Grammoptera variegata Germ. was beaten and Tetrops praeusta 
lL. was very common among the Anaspis on hawthorn blossom. 

Whilst examining the Bembidions on a patch of mud the Heteropteron 
Chartoscirta [Salda] cincta H.-S. was observed in some numbers. Near 
Fairmead several unsuccessful attempts were made to capture a large 
Dragonfly which was hawking up and down a ride. 

EHlater sanguinolentus Schrank occurred plentifully on Birch in the 
same spot where it has been taken for a number of years, and a speci- 
men or two of Magdalis ruficornis LL. was secured from Oak in the same 
area. 

The Lepidopterists reported taking the following larvae—Cosmia 
trapezina L., Allophyes oryacanthae L., Amphipyra pyramidea L., 
Smerinthus ocellatus L., Hemithea aestivaria Hb. (strigata Mueller nec 
Scop.), Drepana binaria Hufn., and Erannis defoliaria Clerck. 


WESTERHAM—17th June 1951. 
Leader, Mr. D. Lesron. 


Fourteen members attended. Tower Wood was worked in the morn- 
ing and Hosey Common in the afternoon: the former is much the better 
locality whilst the latter has iittle to recommend it. Captures included : 

Lepidoptera—Imagines: WSemiothisa notata L., Herminia barbalis 
Clerck, Drepana binaria Hufn., Drepana falcataria L., Pseudoboarmia 
punctinalis Scop., Lithina chlorosata Scop., Pseudopanthera macularia 
L., Hupithecia vulgata Haw., Bupalus piniaria L., Pararge aegeria .., 
Argynnis euphrosyne L. Larvae: Achlya flavicornis L., Ectropis bis- 
tortata Goeze, Geometra papilionaria L., Panolis flammea. Schiff. 

Heteroptera—Stollia fabricii Kirk., Palomena prasina L., Elasmoste- 
thus interstinctus LL., Elasmucha grisea L., Rhopalus subrufus Gmel., 
Aradus depressus F., Metatropis rufescens H.-S. (1 female). This is a 
late record for what is certainly an overwintered specimen: eggs were 
present in the abdomen. Swept from Enchanters Nightshade. Drymus 
brunneus Sahlb., Nabis rugosus L., Anthocoris nemoralis F., Miris stria- 
tus L., Calocoris ochromelas Gmel., Liocoris tripustulatus F., Stenodema 
laevigatum L. (The green form), Stenodema calcarata Fal. (The green 
form), Monalocoris filicis L., Dicyphus stachydis Reut., Dicyphus 
globulifer Fall., Cyllecoris histrionicus L., Dryophilocoris flavoquadri- 
maculatus Deg., Harpocera thoracica Fall., Psallus variabilis Fall. 

Coleoptera—Dromius meridionalis Dej., Rhagonycha limbata Thom., 
Rhagonycha lignosa Muell., Elater balteatus ., Prosternon tessellatum 
L., Tetrops praeusta L., Cylindronotus laevioctostriatus Goeze, Phyllo- 
decta vulgatissima 1.., Attelabus nitens Scop., Otiorrhynchus singularis 
L., Phyllobius viridiaeris Laich., Phyllobius argentatus L., Polydrusus 
pterygomalis Boh., Polydrusus tereticollis Deg., Polydrusus cervinus L., 
Strophosomus melanogrammus Forst., Strophosomus capitatus Deg., 
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Cneorrhinus plumbeus Marsh., Sitona lineatus Iu., Magdalis armigeru 
Geoff., Cidnorhinus quadrimaculatus I., Mecinus pyraster Herbst, 
Notiophilus palustris Dufts., Rhynchites betulae L., Nebria brevicollis 
F., Phyllobius maculicornis Germ., Bembidion lampros F., Mecimus jan- 
thinus Germ., Byturus tomentosus F., Cionus hortulanus Foure., C. 
alauda Hb., C. pulchellus Hb., Scaphidium 4-maculatum Oliv., Agrilus 
angustulus Tl., Magdalis cerasi L., Triragus carimifrons Bonv., Athous 
haemorrhoidalis F., Agriotes pallidulus Ill., Cantharis pellucida F., C. 
cryptica Ashe, Cis boleti Scop., Judolia cerambiciformis Schr., Alosterna 
tabacicolor Deg., Lochmaea crataegi Forst., Cassida rubiginosa Muel., 
Oedemera lurida Marsh., Anaspis frontalis L. 


OXSHOTT—30th June 1951. 
Leader, Mr. F. J. Covunson. 


Thirteen members and friends attended the meeting and, as the 
weather was excellent, a pleasant day was spent by all. 


Pararge aegeria L. and Thymelicus sylvestris Poda were the only 
butterflies noted. About noon there was a welcome surprise when a 
visitor found a pair of Hyloicus pinastri I., in cop., on a fir bole 4 ft. 
up. The pair was taken by a member in hopes of obtaining ova for 
rearing purposes. On the fir boles Scoparia ambigualis Treits. were 
frequently seen, and worn Aethalura punctulata Schiff. were also ob- 
served on boles. Diacrisia sannio L., Salebria palumbella F. and Pachyc- 
nemia hippocastanaria Hb. occurred on the heathlands and Lithina 
chlorosata Scop., Lithacodia fasciana lL. (pygarga Hufn.) were disturbed 
from the vegetation. A batch of Macrothylacia rubi L. ova was found 
on the ling. 

From the heath and ling, larvae of Lycophotia varia Vill. and Eupi- 
thecia nanata Hb. were swept and on the firs rather small Panolis flam- 
mea Schiff larvae were common, as well as that of the pine sawfly. 
Beating produced an almost full-fed larva of Deuteronomos erosaria 
Schiff. on the Oxshott slopes and on bare sandy patches on Esher Com- 
mon many specimens of the wasp Ammophila sabulosa L. were captured 
by the visitors. An interesting Chalcid, Dinocarsis hemiptera Dalm., 
which is considered to be a parasite of Coccidae was also taken. 

As regards Coleoptera, searching at the roots of ling on the slopes 
by the station produced Calathus erratus C. R. Sahl. and C. melano- 
cephalus 1... Bradycellus ruficollis Steph., Metabletus foveatus Fourc. 
and Anomala aenea Deg., and by sweeping the ling and heath well- 
marked Cryptocephalus bipunctatus L.. ab. lineola F., C. fulvus Goeze 
and Phytonomus posticus Gyll. were obtained. (Cicindela sylvatica L. 
were flying on the slopes and were noted on the sandy patches on Esher 
Common. 

Many species of Heteroptera were secured or noted. On the heath 
and ling were Kleidocerys ericae Horv., commonly, and Nabis ericetorum 
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Sch. ; on the firs Gastrodes grossipes Deg., both nymphs and adults, and 
on the fern Monalocoris filicis L. Coranus subapterus Deg. was in the 
early stages at the roots of ling and Troilus luridus F. on the trees were 
observed also only in the nymph stage. Beating and sweeping produced 
Phylus melanocephalus L., Psallus betuleti Fall., P. varians H.-S. and 
P. variabilis Fall., Stenodema laevigatum L., Leptopterna dolobrata L. 
and L. ferrugata Fall., Lygus pabulinus L., Elasmostethus mterstinctus 
L. and Palomena prasina L. Saldula orthochila Fieb. were resting in 
the cracks of the dried patches of soil near the station. 

As to Homoptera, Oncopsis tristis Zett. occurred on the birches, O. 
alni Schrk. on alder, Alopa reticulata F. commonly on heath, Stiroma 
pteridis Boh. abundantly on fern, and Aphrophora spumaria L. gener- 
ally. 

The fungi noted were Amanita pantherina (DC.) Fr., Amanitopsis 
vaginata Roze, Boletus variegatus (Swartz.) Fr. 


NORBURY PARK AND DRUIDS’ GROVE—8th July 1951. 
Leader, Mr. W. J. FINNIGAN. 


A small party met at Leatherhead Station at 11 a.m. and set off by 
the River route towards Norbury Park and Druids’ Grove. 

One member reported that a few days earlier he had seen a small 
colony of broomrape in the area; this prompted the botanists to visit 
the locality and identify the species as Orobanche apiculata Wallr. 

The Small Teasel (Dipsacus pilosus L.) was also noted, although not 
quite in flower; it has occurred in the district for a good many years. 
After lunch one or two members walked over to the well known station 
for the Green Houndstongue (Cynoglossum germanicum Jacq.) which 
in past years has sometimes been abundant. On this occasion it needed 
searching for, unlike the Gladdon (Iris foetidissima IL.) which tends 
rather to be on the increase and was now in full bloom and plentiful. 
Some particularly fine robust specimens of the Bee Orchis (Ophrys api- 
fera Huds.) were a feature of the outing. 

Tea was taken at the Railway Arms, Boxhill, and afterwards a 
special journey was made to see the Martagon Lily (Iiliuwm martagon L.) 
in flower, an interesting botanical record, at the end of what had been 
an enjoyable and pleasant day. 

The plant names are according to Clapham, 1946, Check List of 
British Vascular Plants, issued by the British Ecological Society. 

Members noticed an attractive low shrub of which a number of speci- 
mens were alongside one of the new roads, they were a mass of white 
blossom from the ground upwards. They proved to be Pyracantha 
crenulata (Roxb.) Roem. var. Rogersiana A. B. Jacks. This shrub came 
from China and is close to the familiar firethorn of our gardens. 
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SHEEP LEAS, EAST HORSLEY—15th July 1951. 
Leader, Mr. R. E. R. Parsons. 


The route followed was along the footpath commencing beside the 
chemist’s shop just outside Horsley Station beside the railway line and 
thence in a southerly direction across the fields to the main Leather- 
head road from where the Sheep Leas were entered by the path along- 
side St. Mary’s Church. 

In the Sheep Leas egg shells of Hamearis lucina L. were quite com- 
mon on cowslip; but although the leaves were extensively eaten no 
trace of any larvae was found and it was presumed that they had 
pupated, particularly as all the signs of eating were old. Males of 
Aphantopus hyperantus L. were locally well in evidence, showing con- 
siderable variation in spotting, but as yet, apparently, no females had 
emerged. A small colony of Cupido minimus Fuess. was found but they 
were worn and nearly over; some empty egg shells, apparently of this 
species, were noted amongst the flower heads of Kidney Vetch. 

Imagines of Lygephila pastinum Treits. were taken and a supply of 
Burnet cocoons was collected. Larvae were Notodonta ziczac L., 
Drepana cultraria F. and Colocasia coryli L., while those of Pieris bras- 
sicae Ly. were feeding on mustard and Gonepteryx rhamm L. were com- 
mon on small buckthorn bushes. 

The best beetle taken was Byctiscus betulae L. Examples of the 
British Membracid Centrotus cornutus lL. were seen. The foodplant 
of Leptidea sinapis L. (Lathyrus tuberosus L., the Tuberous Pea) was 
abundant on the railway bank. 

Tea was taken at the Duke of Wellington at East Horsley. 

List of Coleoptera—Denticollis linearis L., plentiful by general 
sweeping; Dascillus cervinus L., one beaten from beech; Strangalia 
melanura L., on blossom; Phytodecta viminalis L., common on sallow ; 
Byctiscus betulae L., on sallow; Coeliodes rubicundus Hbst., beaten from 
birch; Ceuthorrhynchus assimilis Payk., swept on mixed herbage; C. 
floralis Payk., general sweeping, and Eusphalerum luteum Marsh. (= 
Anthobium ophthalmicum Payk. nee Scop.), swept on mixed herbage. 

The rare fungus Amanita solitaria (Bull.) Fr. was found. 


BOXHILI—21st July 1951. 
Leader, Mr. F. Rumsey. 


The party crossed the stepping stones and made their way to the 
South face of the hill then proceeding eastwards for about two hours. 
After lunch a visit was paid to the bomb-crater on Brockham Hill. 
Over twenty alien flowering plants have been identified there and most 
of them were still to be seen. Whether their presence is due to seeds 
brought over in the grease on the bomb or whether it is the work of a 
practical joker is still a matter of speculation. If it was the latter 
then he must have had access to a very special collection of seeds be- 
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cause few of the plants are grown in this country even in the more im- 
portant gardens. A list of the plants with four photographs appeared 
in The Illustrated London News of August 19th, 1950. Finally, the 
party made towards the zigzag road and thence back to Boxhill Station. 
Humenis semele L., Aphantopus hyperantus L., Argynnis cydippe .., 
Vanessa atalanta L., Lysandra coridon Poda, Hesperia comma lL. and 
Aspitates gilvaria Schiff. were on the wing. Two nice specimens of 
Deileptenia ribeata Clerck (abietaria Hb.) were found and some larvae of 
Callophrys rubi L. Among the many ‘‘micros’’ seen, mention should be 
made of very beautiful examples of Salebria semirubella Schiff. and 
Synaphe angustalis Schiff. The Hemiptera Leptopterna ferrugata Fall. 
and Cyllecoris favoquadrimaculatus Deg. were noted. A visit was paid 
to the colony of the Musk Orchis, Herminium. monorchis (i.) R. Br. 


BOOKHAM—12th August 1951. 
Leader, Mr. T. R. Eacres. 


The forecast was most discouraging and when the leader left home 
in the rain he wondered if anyone would turn up. In fact, eleven were 
present and by a coincidence there was a party of members of the Lon- 
don Natural History Society on the same ground. Although the parties 
worked separately the members of the ‘‘ London ”’ were most helpful 
in confirming the identification of plants and one of them, while hunt- 
ing for sawflies, found the beetle Metoecus paradorus L. This beetle 
is not unlike a sawfly and is, moreover, not easy to come by. It was 
very gratefully received by the ‘‘ South London ’’ member to whom he 
presented it. 

Despite a few heavy showers the day was enjoyable. 

The year 1951 was a good one for flowering plants and this was 
exemplified on this occasion by three species of Umbelliferous plants. 
Near the Station there was a lavish and beautiful display of Caucalis 
Anthriscus Huds. Jn another part of the Common there was a large 
hed of Pastinaca sativum L. in its most attractive stage. A large patch 
of Angelica sylvestris LL. was growing in a wetter part and a search re- 
vealed the larvae of Epermenia illigerella Hb. On Bryonia dioica Jacq. 
the larvae of Phtheochroa rugosana Hb. were noted. 

The foliage was too wet for larva beating and even searching was 
difficult. The only thing worth mentioning was an egg of Harpyia 
fureula Clerck. There were a fair number of butterflies on the wing 
and in particular Thecla quercus V.. was abundant. In addition to the 
commoner species Argynnis paphia L., A. aglaia L., and Limenitis 
camilla Iu. were noted. The birds seen or heard were the Heron, Sedge 
Warbler, Green Woodpecker, Goldfinch and Yellow Bunting. 


The only fungus was Russula pectinata (Bull.) Fr. 
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CHIPSTEAD—18th August 1951. 
Leader, Mr. F. T. VaLuins. 


This meeting has within recent years become an annual event tor 
the purpose of watching the progress of the rare and local plant, 
Teucrium Botrys .., in its Chipstead Valley habitat, but the district 
is always worth a visit for the many interesting species of all Orders 
of insects and for the natural beauty of the surroundings. 

The day was fine with long periods of sunshine and eight members 
attended. The first capture was a male specimen of Colias croceus 
Fourc., this being a noteworthy record in this year of few migrants. 

Very few butterflies were seen, but a few dwarf specimens of Lycaena 
phlaeas LL. were taken. Several interesting beetles were found, Aga- 
thidium marginatum Sturm being swept from bluebells, the seeds of 
which it closely resembles, and single specimens of Lebia cyanocephala 
L. and L. chlorocephala Hoffmansegg being found at the base of plants 
of Echium vulgare L. Other species of Coleoptera taken were Carabus 
catenulatus Scop., Hurpalus rufipes Deg., Microlestes mawrus Sturm, 
Oxytelus inustus Grav., Adalia 10-punctata l.., Coccinella 7-punctata 
L., Synharmonia 14-punctata L., Longitarsus tabidus F., and Aphthona 
euphorbiae Schrank. 


The recent rains had brought a display of fungus such as one would 
hardly expect in mid-August and upwards of twenty species were 
counted in Banstead Woods. The most noticeable species was Amanita 
rubescens (Pers.) Fr., in very fresh condition and about a pound of it 
was gathered for the table. Other good edibles secured were Boletus 
chrysenteron With., aud Psalliota sylvicola (Vitt.) Sace. Cantharellus 
cibarius Fr. was noted and many young growths of Polyporus gigaunteus 
Fr. were starting up on tree stumps. An interesting species was a 
scaly green Russula which turned out to be Russula virescens (Schaeft.) 
Fr. 

An unpleasant surprise awaited the party in the Teucrium Botrys 
locality, for this plant, together with Ground Pine and Viper’s Bugloss, 
all of which had been so abundant last year, was quite scarce and, at 
first, difficult to find. It was noticed, however, that in some places the 
ground was covered by a close mat of seedlings which presumably will 
provide an ample supply of flowering plants next year. Two speci- 
mens of the very rare white form of EHrythraea centaurium Pers. were 
discovered among hundreds of the normal pink form, and a small colony 
of the local Phyteuma orbiculare L. was seen to be still thriving in the 
usual spot. 

Other plants of interest, most of which are usually dwellers on chalk 
hills, were Reseda lutea L., Dipsacus sylvestris L., Inula conyza D.C., 
Campanula trachelium L., Gentiana amarella L., Chlora perfoliata L., 


Cuscuta epithymum L., Euphrasia officinalis L., Calamintha Acinos 
Claiv., and Verbena officinalis L. 
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CHILWORTH—25th August 1951. 
Leader, Mr. S. WAKELY. 


From Chilworth Station the members proceeded to Black Heath, 
where a pleasant time was spent searching among the heather and on 
the pine trees. One of the earliest captures was a fine larva of Hyloicus 
pinastri L.. In spite of all efforts, no others were found, but the larvae 
of the sawfly Diprion pint L. were much in evidence. A few Humenis 
semele L. were on the wing, and the larvae of Saturnia pavonia L. were 
not uncommon among the heather. The Tineid Aristotelia ericinella 
Dup. was in extreme abundance. Crambus hamellus Thnbg., as usual 
in this locality, was common, but only one specimen of Crambus latis- 
trius Haw. was met with. The largish grasshopper Metrioptera 
brachyptera L. was locally abundant. 

The following Coleoptera were reported :—Cicindela sylvatica L.; 
Lordithon lunulatus L.; Cryptophagus lycoperdi Scop.; Chilocorus bipus- 
tulatus L.; Aphodius subterraneus L.; Phytodecta olivacea Forst. and 
ab. litura F. on broom; Strophosomus sus Stephens; and Rhamphus 
pulicarius Hbst.—one specimen only with antennae all black instead of 
as usual yellow with black club. 

Fungi came in for special attention by one member, and his report 
is as follows:—‘‘ There was an interesting display of fungi.  Boleti 
were much in evidence and there were plenty of the three good edibles 
Boletus variegatus (Swartz) Fr., B. badiws Fr. and B. scaber (Bull.) 
Krombh. There were also groups of Boletus piperatus (L.) Fr., perhaps 
also edible but too peppery for most tastes. Paxillus involutus (Batsch) 
Fr. was widespread and one very fine clump of P. atrotomentosus 
(Batsch) Fr. was noted. The genus Russula was represented by a few 
R. cyanoxantha (Schaeff.) Fr. and very many groups of R. ezxalbicans 
Bres. Under the pine trees there were many specimens of Lactarius 
rufus (Scop.) Fr. and a few Continarius semi-sanguineus Gillet. Ama- 
nita muscaria (L.) Fr. and A. rubescens (Pers.) Fr. were in fair num- 
bers under the birches, the latter being gathered for the table.’’ 

The Homopteron Gargara genistae F. was beaten in numbers from 
broom. 


CANVEY ISLAND AND BENFLEET—2nd September 1951. 
Leader, Mr. W. J. PorHam. 


The party proceeded from Benfleet Station by bus to Wick End 
Lane. From thence they made their way towards the river bank some 
mile and a half distant via the lane flanked on each side by hawthorn 
hedgerows interspersed with occasional willows. On the latter were 
many larvae of Cerura vinula L. A solitary full grown larva of Earias 
clorana L. was found but it was clear that there had been others. 

Near the river the party noticed a large dump (probably of sewage 
origin) covering several acres. For the most part it was covered with 
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a dense growth of Artemisia vulgaris L. There were a few plants of 
another species of Artemisia which was not identified. There were many 
garden escapes and a luxurious growth of tomatoes. Returning by the 
seawall to Benfleet the larvae of Thetidia [EHuchloris] smaragdaria F. 
were seen in larger numbers than for many years. On the other hand 
larvae of Cucullia usteris Schiff. were not so plentiful as a year ago. 
Imagines of the plume moth Agdistis bennetii Curtis were noted. 


As usual tea was taken at the Hoy and Helmet. 


TILGATE FOREST—8th September 1951. 
Leader, Mr. F. T. VaAttins. 


Five members and one visitor assembled at Three Bridges Station 
and approached the forest by way of the lane which passes Furnace 
Farm. The day was rather dull with a little sunshine in the late after- 
noon, but these conditions were ideal for larva beating, the main acti- 
vity of the party. It had been announced that members should take 
their tea owing to the difficulty of making other arrangements and it 
was generally agreed that this innovation was a great success, as the 
party was able to penetrate much deeper into the forest than would 
otherwise have been the case. 

Very few butterflies were on the wing, owing, no doubt, to the over- 
cast sky, and only odd specimens of Argynnis paphia L., Maniola jur- 
tina L., Celastrina argiolus L., and Polyommatus icarus Rott. were 
seen. 

The principal trees beaten for lepidopterous larvae were birch, oak 
and alder, and these yielded many interesting species in fair numbers. 
A list of these species is appended. 

A very interesting case of protective resemblance was noticed in the 
larvae of the sawfly Platycampus luridiventris Fallén. These feed on 
the underside of the alder leaves. Their appearance is that of a flat 
green scale, and, when on the tree, they so closely resemble the leaves 
that they are practically invisible. 

The fungi found—in quantity and variety—were worthy of a fungus 
foray. The abundant species were Amanita muscaria (Linn.) Fr., A. 
rubescens (Pers.) Fr., Lactarius torminosus Fr., L. pyrogalus (Bull.) 
Fr., L. rufus (Scop.) Fr., Russula nigricans Fr., R. rosea Quel., R. 
cyanoxantha (Schaeff.) Fr., R. fragilis Fr., Boletus variegatus (Swartz) 
Fr. and B. scaber (Bull.) Krombh. Perhaps the most interesting species 
noted was (Gryrodon lividus (Bull.) Sacc., under the alders growing by 
the lake near the Pease Pottage road. There were very beautiful groups 
of Cantharellus cibarius Fr., and a particularly attractive clump of 
Tricholoma rutilans (Schaeff.) Fr. Near the pines were Sparassis crispa 
Fr., and Lactarius deliciosus (Linn.) Fr. A supply of boletes was col- 
lected for eating, care being taken to avoid Boletus felleus (Bull.) Fr., 
a bitter tasting species. 
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A botanical item of interest was Cornus stolonifera Michaux. This 
is not unlike our wild English dogwood but has larger leaves, redder 
wood and white fruits. It has been planted in many woods. 

The lepidopterous larvae taken included :—Notodonta ziczac L., N. 
dromedarwus L., Lophopteryx capucina L., Tethea duplaris L., Dasy- 
chira pudibunda I., Muacrothylacia rubi L., Drepana faleataria L., 
Eilema deplana Esp., Apatele leporina l.., Anarta myrtilli L., Hemitheu 
aestivaria Hb., Electrophaés corylata Thunb., Campaea margaritata L., 
Selenia bilunaria Esp., Biston betularia L., Ectropis crepuscularia Hb., 
Bupalus piniaria L. 


EYNSFORD, KENT—16th September 1951. 
Leader, Mr. W. A. A. Cox. 


The party proceeded from the station, via the very steep footpath 
leading off to the right from the main road, up to the high lying and 
very pleasantly situated woodland on the downs, overlooking miles of 
rural scenery. Unfortunately, by about 2 p.m. the sky became over- 
cast, and from then onwards there were only very occasional glimpses 
of the sun. The few butterflies seen on the wing during the sunny 
period became still fewer during the afternoon. Only three Gonepteryx 
rhamni L. and one Vanessa cardui L. were noted outside the wood dur- 
ing the sunny period before lunch, and Pararge aegeria L., P. megera 
L., Pieris rapae LL. and Maniola jurtina L. were seen from time to time 
during the afternoon, though far less in number than would normally 
be expected in this district. 

Weather conditions were ideal for an energetic day in the field, but 
after a considerable area of serub Birch, Oak, Hazel, Sallow, and 
Maple, etc., had been beaten and searched, it became evident that there 
was very little to be obtained. Very little foliage had been eaten and 
larvae seemed very thinly scattered. The following species were taken : 
Lophopteryx cucullina Sehiff., Drepana falcataria L., Geometra papi- 
lionaria L. 

All the large oaks which once lined the avenues, and dominated the 
main hody of this wood, have been cut down, and the stunted growth 
now remaining has overgrown many of the old rides. Members also 
noted the large proportion of Hornbeam now appearing in this wood _ 
which seems to be replacing much of the original mixed undergrowth. 

The heavy rains had brought out some pleasing fungi. A very beauti- 
ful group of Inocybe geophylla (Sow.) Fr. was found under a clump of 
hazels. The typical white form was accompanied by the blue var. 
lilacina Fr. There were also plenty of J. pyriodora (Pers.) Fr. and J. 
asterospora Quel. Other species noted were Cantharellus cibarius Fr., 
Craterellus cornucopioides (Linn.) Fr., Hygrophorus pratensis (Pers.) 
Fr., Amanita rubescens (Pers.) Fr. and A. phalloides (Vaill.) Fr. 

Members were pleased to see that the colony of Helleborus viridis 
L. in this area was still flourishing. 

Tea was taken at the Hillcroft Tea Rooms in the Eynsford village. 
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FARNINGHAM WOODS, KENT—238rd September 1951. 
Leader, Mr. R. F. Haynes. 


Most of the morning was spent on the heathy ground of the hill- 
side leading up to the woodland. A fair number of larvae of Apoda 
avellana L. were beaten from the oaks. 

In addition, larvae of the following species were collected: Smerin- 
thus ocellatus L., Tethea or Schiff., Apatele leporina L., one fully-grown 
caterpillar only, Ceramica pisi L., off broom bushes, Drepana binaria 
Hufn., Cosymbia punctaria L., Biston betularia L. and Lomaspilis mar- 
ginata L. A microlepidopterist reported imagines of Stenoptilia zopho- 
dactylu Dup., a few moths flying amongst quantities of Centawrvwm 
umbellatum. Gilib. in a field by the wood. He also found larvae of 
Ancylis mitterbacheriana Schiff. quite common on oak, spinning leaves 
into long pods in their characteristic manner. 

Insects of other orders noted were as follows :— 

Coleoptera—Metabletus foveatus Fourc., Dromius linearis Ol., Cala- 
thus ambiguus Payk., Stenus clavicornts Scop., Adalia 10-punctata L. 
(very common, several varieties), Thea 22-punctata L., Hxochomus 
quadripustulatus L., Cypha [=Hypocyphtus] longicornis Payk., Apion 
craccae L., Apion pomonae F., Strophosomus rufipes Steph. (very abun- 
dant on trees, bushes, and tall grass), Anthicus floralis L., Cassida rubi- 
ginosa Mill. 

Hemiptera Heteroptera—Hurygaster maurus L., Palomena prasina 
L., Nabis rugosus L., N. major Costa, N. limbatus Dahlb., N. lativen- 
tris Boh., N. apterus F., Anthocoris nemorum L., Monalocoris filicis 
L. (common on bracken), Lygus pratensis L., Psallus variabilis Fall. 

Hemiptera Homoptera—lassus lanio L., Aphrodes bicinctus Schrank. 

Orthoptera—Tctrix vittata Zett. 

Neuroptera—Chrysopa carnea Steph. 


RANMORE—14th October 1951. 
Leaders, Messrs. W. J. FINNIGAN and W. H. Spreappury. 


The 13 members who turned up for this meeting were fortunate in 
that a threatening, rather overcast day was completed without rain. 

The route was the same as that chosen last year except for a rather 
pleasant diversion on the homeward journey under the guidance of Mr. 
Haynes. 

Fungi were not numerous in spite of the very wet summer and early 
autumn. Some sixty species were noted but specimens were few in 
number and often poor in quality. Exceptions were the abundance of 
Hygrophori—mostly H. coccineus (Schaeff.) Fr. and H. pratensis (Pers.) 
Fr. on the grass verge near the Post Office and the numerous and re- 
markably fine specimens of Boletus versipellis Fr. among the heather 
and birches at the top of the common. It was felt that, had the light 
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held, this area, passed through after tea, might have yielded some 
interesting discoveries. 

Worthy of mention among the day’s finds were:—Bolbitius fragilis 
(Linn.) Fr., Boletus cramesinus Secr., Mutinus caninus Fr., Peziza suc- 
cosa Berk. and Exidia albida Brefeld. Clitocybe nebularts (Batsch) 
Fr. so abundant last year was barely represented. 

The lepidopterists found larvae less common than in 1950 but num- 
bers of Cosymbia linearia Hb., Biston betularia L. and Bena fagana F. 
were seen together with a few Drepanu cultraria F. and Selenia bilun- 
aria Esp. Larvae of Dasychira pudibunda L. were conspicuously com- 
mon—almost abundant, many of those seen were crawling down the 
tree trunks to pupate. 

The moths Agrochola circellaris Hufn. and Oporinia dilutata Schiff. 
were seen. 

Birds were not particularly conspicuous but the Woodlark was heard 
singing well. 

The colony of Yellow Toadflax, Linaria vulgaris Moench., with 
peloric flowers still held a few blossoms some of which were gathered for 
Mr. J. E. Lousley, the well-known field botanist, who had never had the 
good fortune to come across it himself. Other interesting flowers were a 
colony of Calamintha ascendens Jord. on the roadside where it has been 
known for many years and an abundant area of Anthemis nobilis L. on 
the grass verge between Ranmore Church and the top of the winding 
road that leads up to the Common from Boxhill. One member filled a 
basket with large and colourful specimens of Boletus versipellis Fr. 
which attracted much attention on the way home. 


On coppiced aspens the curious flat larva of the sawfly Platycampus 
luridiventris Fallén was noticed and proved to be plentiful once the 
eye became accustomed to it. 


The following is a list of the fungi. The names of the Agarics and 
Boleti are in accordance with the ‘‘ Revised List of British Agarics and 
Boleti’’ by A. A. Pearson and R. W. G. Dennis—1948, Trans. Brit. 
Mycological Soc., 31, Parts III and IV, and ‘‘ List of Discomycetes re- 
corded from the British Isles’’ by J. Ramsbottom and F. L. Balfour- 
Browne—1951, Trans. Brit. Mycological Soc., 34, Part I. Armillaria 
mellea (Vahl.) Fr., A. mucida (Schrad.) Fr.; Tricholoma terreum Fr. ; 
T. scalpturatum Fr.; Clitocybe geotropa (Bull.) Fr. var. maxima (Fr.) 
Nuesch.; C. nebularis (Batsch) Fr.; C. infundibuliformis (Schaeff.) Fr. ; 
C. brumalis Fr.; Mycena galopus Pers.) Fr.; M. pura (Pers.) Fr.; Colly- 
bia radicata (Rehl.) Berk.; C. velutipes (Curt.) Fr.; C. butyracea (Bull.) 
Fr.; Marasmius peronatus (Bolt.) Fr.; M. acervatus Fr.; M. rotula 
(Scop.) Fr.; Schizophyllum commune Fr.; Hygrophorus eburneus (Bull.) 
Fr.; H. pratensis (Pers.) Fr.; H. cinereus (Fr.) Karst.; H. virgineus 
(Wulf.) Fr.; H. coccineus (Schaeff.) Fr.; H. miniatus Fr.; H. psitta- 
cinus (Schaeff.) Fr.; H. chlorophanus Fr.; Lactarius plumbeus Fr. (= 
turpis Fr.); Russula ochroleuca Fr.; Pluteus cervinus (Schaeff) Fr. ; 
Hebeloma fastibile (Pers.) Fr.; Bolbitius fragilis (Linn.) Fr.; Cortin- 
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arius glandicolor Fr.; Paxillus involutus (Batsch) Fr.; Stropharia semi- 
globata (Batsch) Fr.; Coprinus micaceus (Bull.) Fr.; Boletus cramesinus 
Secr.; B. versipellis Fr.; Iydnum repandum Linn.; Polyporus betulinus 
Fr.; Clavaria stricta Pers.; C. inaequalis Mill.; Lycoperdon atropur- 
pureum Vitt.; Mutinus caninus Fr.; Tremella mesenterica Retz. ; Exidia 
albida Brefeld; Merulius tremellosus Schrad.; Humaria purpurascens 
Sace.; Discinella purpurascens (Pers. ex Fr.) Bond.; Galactinia succosa 
(Berk.) Sace.; Xylaria hyporylon Grev.; Hypoxylon coccineum Bull. ; 
Nectria cinnabarina Fr. 
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TRANSACTIONS 


ENTOMOLOGY DURING THE EARLY YEARS OF THE ROYAL 
SOCIETY, AS REVEALED BY THE PHILOSOPHICAL 
TRANSACTIONS. 

By Lronarp G. Huis, F.R.E.S. 

Read 14th March 1951. 


Although our Society is at present enjoying the hospitality of The 
Royal Society, it is likely that not all its members are aware of the bond 
which exists between the latter and entomology. To-day there are a 
number of learned societies connected with various branches of natural 
history and, in particular, with entomology Those of us who have any 
report to make concerning our observations on insects communicate with 
our local entomological society, but, at the time of its formation, The 
Royal Society was the only scientific society and it naturally became 
the centre of attraction for all men of science. Mathematicians, astroao- 
mers, chemists, doctors, and naturalists were to be found among its 
Fellows, and the papers communicated to the Society covered every 
known field of science. Thus it was that reports of observations on in- 
sects were a feature of the meetings during the early years of the 
Society. It may seem strange that a single society was able to concern 
itself with such a variety of subjects, but it must be borne in mind that 
in those days of tremendous progress in science, men had very broad 
interests, and few confined their activities to one particular field. This 
point may be well illustrated by citing the cases of two men—Sir Chris- 
topher Wren and Robert Hooke. Wren is usually thought of as a famous 
architect: designer of St. Paul’s Cathedral and many other beautiful 
buildings. Some may be surprised to know that he was also a mathe- 
matician, Professor of Astronomy, made important discoveries in 
Dynamics and, at one time, was concerned with experiments in blood 
transfusion. From our point of view, interest in Wren is concerned 
with his microscopical studies of insects and the drawings he made of 
them, those of a louse, a flea, and a nit forming part of Charles IT’s 
collection of rarities. 

Robert Hooke is well known for his Micrographia, published in 1665, 
in which he figured various objects as they appeared when viewed 
through his microscopes. His drawing of the eye of a fly caused a cer- 
tain amount of sensation at the time. Hooke was not only a micro- 
scopist, and, indeed, microscopy constituted but a small part of his 
scientific activities, a list of which makes rather astonishing reading. 
He was microscopist, draughtsman, astronomer, architect, surveyor, 
founder of scientific meteorology, and one of the founders of modern 
geology. He invented the wheel barometer, hydrometer, wind-gauge, 
new types of pocket watches, the iris diaphragm, and, as assistant to 
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Robert Boyle, made the first English airpump. It is said of him that 
he was an irritable man; bitter and bad tempered, and impatient with 
fools. One feels that a man of such erudition must have encountered 
many persons who, to him, seemed rather foolish ! 


For those who may desire to read of this period in the history of 
science there is a considerable literature, and the various histories of 
The Royal Society are of interest in this connexion. The earliest, by 
Thomas Sprat, was published under the imprimatur of the Society in 
1667, and there were others by Birch in 1746, by Thompson in 1812, and 
by Weld in 1848. A recent book by an American, Miss Dorothy Stimson, 
entitled ‘‘ Scientists and Amateurs ’’ also deals with the history of The 
Royal Society. In addition to these books there is the ‘‘ Record ’’ pub- 
lished from time to time by the Society, the last edition (the fourth) 
appeared in 1940. From these publications one is able to become 
acquainted with the many illustrious figures of the 17th century, and get 
a very fair idea of the scientific activities of the time. 


With the establishment of The Royal Society and its subsequent 
regular meetings, at which papers were read and experiments carried 
out, it was inevitable that people outside the Society should become 
curious to know something of its work. Obviously some publication was 
needed in which could be recorded the papers communicated to it, and 
which would be available to Fellows and public alike. It was left to the 
Society’s first secretary, Henry Oldenburg, to produce such a journal to 
which he gave the title ‘‘ Philosophical Transactions.’’ There has always 
been some confusion about the early volumes which were not, as some 
think, the concern of The Royal Society. For a number of years they 
were the private venture of the secretaries in office at the time, to whom 
went any profits that accrued from their sale. The subject matter con- 
sisted not only of papers which had been read before the Society, but 
included letters, summaries and abstracts of newly published scientific 
books, and, in fact, the general scientific news of the day. The first 
number appeared on Monday, 6th March 1664/5, and, from then on, 
they were published at fairly regular intervals. During the period 
1679-1682, under the editorship of Hooke they were called the ‘‘ Philo- 
sophical Collections,’ and during the three years 1688-1690 they were 
not published at all. It was not until 1753 that publication was placed 
directly in the hands of the President and Council, and a Committee 
of Papers was established. Some of the early volumes were eventually 
published in abridged form, with the Latin papers translated into Eng- 
lish. 

Although this paper is to deal with the entomological aspect of the 
Phil. Trans., some general comments on these curious old volumes may 
not be out of place. It would be difficult to think of any books of greater 
scientific interest, and it is recrettable that their rarity makes them 
difficult of access by most people. Even the index of authors makes 
quite entertaining reading. One would naturally expect to find the 
names of Isaac Newton, Robert Boyle, John Evelyn, Hans Sloane, 
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Robert Hooke, Edmund Halley, and John Ray, but there is a certain 
fascination in encountering such authors as:— 
M. Didier l Allerman—Master watchmaker at Paris. 
Johannes Baptiste Alprunus—Physician to the household of the 
Empress Eleonora. 
Uleg Beig—A King and famous astronomer. 
Mr. Butterfield—Mathematical instrument maker to the French 
King. 
Sir Matthew Hale—Lord Chief Justice of His Majesty’s Court. 
Mr. J. Kunkle—Gentleman of the Bedchamber to the Elector of 
Brandenburg. 
Mr. Robt. Mawgridge—Kettle-drummer to His Majesty, and 
surgeon to the Trumbull-Galley. 
Mr. J. Rose—His Maijesty’s gardener at his Royal Garden at 
St. James’s. : 

The temptation to continue this generalization of the Phil. Trans. 
is great. One would like to say something of the medical papers, which 
tell of the extraordinary work of the 17th century surgeons, who carried 
out major operations with instruments which, to-day, would seem more 
suitable for use in a butcher’s shop. There were no anaesthetics or anti- 
septics, and the agonies endured by the patients must have been severe. 
Some recovered, but many died from shock and septicaemia. In this 
connexion we may quote from Weld’s book the following description of 
‘An improved method of carrying out a surgical operation’: 

‘Tf it be a movable tumour, I cut it away with a red-hot knife that 
sears as it cuts; but if it be adhered to the chest, I cut it without 
bleeding or pain with a wooden or horn knife soaked in aqua 
fortis, with which, having cut the skin, I dig out the rest with 
my fingers.”’ 

Tn the absence of anaesthetic, one can only hope that the patient was 
provided with some suitable light literature, which might help to dis- 
tract his attention! 

It would, perhaps, be a pity to leave medical matters without refer- 
ence to the story of one Evans and his fungous nose. The old super- 
stition of being cured of scrofula by the ‘ royal touch ’ is known to most 
people, and it is a fact that Charles II was graciously pleased to per- 
form such ‘cures.’ On one occasion, in St. James’s Park, Mr. Evans 
was being touched by Charles but, feeling that touch alone might be 
inadequate, he suddenly seized the King’s hand and rubbed his horrible 
fungous nose all over it. It is recorded that this ‘‘ disturbed the King, 
but cured Evans.’’ 

Much might be said of the many interesting papers by Robert Boyle, 
and one wonders how many modern entomologists are aware that in his 
exhaust pump experiments he made use of caterpillars, flies, grasshop- 
pers, and butterflies. There are many contributions by Newton which 
make pleasant reading. Not everyone will know of his argument with 
Father Gaston Pardies in connexion with his (Newton’s) ‘ Theory of 
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Light and Colours.’ Although it probably became heated at times, the 
disputants never departed from extremely courteous speech, referring 
always to each other as ‘ the learned Newton ’ and ‘the Reverend 
Father.’ There is no space to comment on the many interesting papers 
dealing with mathematics and astronomy, and we must now turn our 
attention to those records in the Phil. Trans. which deal with insects. 
In order that this paper shall not become of inordinate length, our con- 
siderations will be confined to the period 1665-1700. There are about 
fifty papers of entomological interest, including one or two about spiders. 
It is noticeable that Martin Lister was the most frequent contributor, 
and one assumes that he was the foremost entomologist of the time. His 
contributions concern ichneumons, leaf-cutting bees, ants, maggots, 
musk-scented insects, and spiders. He was apparently a most careful 
observer, as may be judged from his detailed accounts of gall produc- 
tion by insects, and the parasitization of caterpillars by ichneumon 
flies. From his paper on the latter subject we may quote :— 

‘Tis true, the swarms of these ichneumons, coming out of the 
sides of caterpillars, do immediately make themselves up into 
bunches, and each particular theca (from the cabbage caterpillar 
for example), is wrought about with yellow silk.” 


Francis Willughby, friend and associate of Ray, also wrote of ichneu- 
mons in a paper entitled, ‘ Tchneumon wasps, and the manner of laying 
their eggs in the bodies of Caterpillars.’ Obviously he agreed with 
Lister, for he commences his paper thus : — 
‘“ As T remember, Mr. Lister’s opinion is that the Musca ichneu- 
mones lay their eggs in the bodies of caterpillars; which I look 
upon as very ingenious and true.”’ 


Lister contributed ‘A Table of Spiders found in England’, and his 
descriptions of them are somewhat picturesque. It is amusing to read 
of spiders such as:— 

‘‘ The blackish spider with the buttocks painted like the leaf of an 
oak. 
The black cross-bearer spider with a full belly. 
The red spider, having the top of its rounded buttocks radiated 
like a star.’’ 


He deals at some length with gossamer in a paper headed ‘ Spiders dart- 
ing their threads into the air and swimming in it.’’ This is a most in- 
teresting paper and is further proof of Lister’s remarkable observational 
powers. It evidently created something of a stir amongst entomologists, 
and stimulated Dr. Hulse to write on the same subject in a paper which 
confirms Lister’s views. Hulse was for a time mystified as to the man- 
ner in which spiders were able to fix their threads between one tree or 
wall and another. Having observed that they did so, he remarks :— 
‘“T confess this observation at first made me think that they could 
fly; because I could not perceive how a thread could be drawn so 
parallel to the horizon between two walls or trees, unless the - 
spider flew through the air in a straight line.”’ 
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There are several accounts of swarms of insects. Edward Floyd 
wrote concerning ‘Swarms of Locusts in Wales’ which appeared in 
Pembrokeshire in October 1693. They were at first taken to be grass- 
hoppers, till at length somebody pointed out that not only was the end 
of October rather late for grasshoppers, but these insects were much 
larger than British grasshoppers and were also of a different colour. 
They were eventually compared with some African locusts in the Ash- 
molean Museum and found to be identical with them. Thomas Moly- 
neux reported ‘ Swarms of Beetles in Ireland,’ saying, ‘ this flying army 
was first taken notice of in the year 1688.’ The following quotation 
from the paper is probably sufficient to prove that the beetles were cock- 
chafers : — 


“.... Lying still and covered under the leaves of trees, or clinging 
to the branches, they continued quiet with little or no motion 
during the heat of the sun: but towards evening or sunset, they 
would all arise, disperse, and fly about, with a strange humming 
noise like the beating of drums at some distance. “ee Gublose 
that were travelling on the roads or abroad in the fields, found 
it very uneasy to make their way through them, they would so 
beat and knock themselves against their faces in their flight, and 
with such a force as to smart the place where they hit, and leave 
a slight mark behind them.’’ 


Although entomology was undoubtedly progressing and many accur- 
ate observations were being recorded, the old question of spontaneous 
generation still troubled the minds of men. John Ray evidently had 
serious doubts about this, for he wrote :— 


‘‘ Whether there be any spontaneous or anomalous generation of 
animals, as hath been the constant opinion of naturalists hereto- 
fore, I think there is good reason to question. It seems to me at 
present most probable that there is no such thing, but that even 
all insects are the natural issue of parents of the same species 
with themselves. Fr. Redi hath gone a good way in proving this: 
having cleared the point concerning generation ex Materia Put- 
rida. But still there remains two great difficulties: the first is, 
to give an account of the production of insects, bred in the by- 
fruits and excrescences of vegetables, which the said Redi doubts 
not to ascribe to the vegetative soul of the plant that yields those 
excrescences: but for this I refer you to Mr. Lister. The second 
is, to render an account of insects bred in the bodies of other 
animals.’’ 


A communication entitled ‘ The Flying Hart’ is worth quoting in its 
entirety. From the description and the figure accompanying it there 
is no doubt that it refers to Lucanus cervus, the stag beetle. The 
author’s name is not given. 
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‘“ T here send you the figure of a large flying beetle, of a dark shin- 
ing brown, with a huge pair of horns in proportion to the body, 
shaped and branched exactly like a stag’s or hart’s, from which 
last it hath its denomination. It flies high and swift, and rests 
most commonly upon branches or trunks of standing trees, where, 
as soon as it has taken up its station it begins with a shrill chirp- 
ing voice, which it raises by little and little, till it makes the 
whole woods ring again, and then lessens gradually, till it ceaseth 
with a kind of silent murmur, as if the little creature had sung 
itself asleep; then it flies to some other place and begins the same 
tune again.”’ 


Tt is possible that entomologists may doubt this lullaby of Lucanus 
cervus, and also its swift flight. 

A contribution by Wm. Molyneux deals with Deilephila elpenor, the 
elephant hawk caterpillar, under the title of ‘The Connought Worm.’ 
One reads that it is ‘ the only poisonous animal in the Kingdom of Ire- 
land,’ and that the one in question was kept alive for six weeks on a 
diet of ragwort. The paper tells of cattle which were poisoned through 
eating these caterpillars, and two ‘cures’ are appended. The first recom- 
mends that one of the insects be ‘stopped up’ in a hole bored in a tree, 
‘the leaves and bark ever after, infused in water and given as a drench, 
cures the affected beast’. The second suggests that if a person crushes 
one of the caterpillars in his hand, and ‘allows the expressed juice to dry 
thereon’, the water in which he first washes in the morning, given to the 
animal, cures it. 


Ants receive a considerable amount of attention, and there is a very 
good account of, ‘The Emmet or Ant’ by Sir Edmund King, who ob- 
served ‘‘but three sorts of ants, commonly without wings; viz. black, 
dark brown, and philemort’’. If you are puzzled about the colour of 
the last variety and look the word up in the O.E.D. (as did the writer), 
vou will find it noted as obsolete, and derived from the French, feuille 
morte, i.e. dead leaf. Incidentally it can be found as ‘philomot’ in Dr. 
Johnson’s dictionary. Having mentioned that he has only seen these 
three sorts of ant, the author goes on to speak of ‘red’ ants! However, 
Sir Edmund King evidently made a careful study of ants, and it is of 
interest to note that he did not fall into the common error about ‘ants 
eggs’. Quite a number of people concerned themselves with ants, in- 
cluding Dr. Hulse who has been mentioned previously in this paper. 
He noted that chicory flowers thrown on a disturbed anthill were stained 
red by the ants, as were other blue flowers including larkspur and bor- 
age. Realizing that this was due to some ‘corrosive liquor’ voided by 
the ant, he tried, without success, to obtain the same result from 
spirits of salts and various other substances. It was left to Ray (who 
communicated Dr. Hulse’s paper) to point out that if the flowers were 
first bruised, spirits of salts would ‘turn them red instantly’. 

It has not been possible to mention all the items of entomological 
interest which are to be found in the early Phil. Trans., and one can 
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only recommend those who are interested to read them for themselves. 
They certainly make fascinating reading, as indeed do many of the 
other papers, whether they be dealing with mathematics, medicine, 
chemistry, mineralogy, botany, or general zoology. A difficulty is that 
the books are not readily available to the majority of people, and it 
is doubtful if those libraries which possess copies would be prepared to 
loan them. For complete appreciation of these books one needs to have 
some knowledge of 17th century history, for this makes it possible to 
realize the conditions under which so much brilliant pioneer scientific 
work was carried out. H. A. lL. Fisher in his History of Europe says 
of the 17th century :— 

‘‘Tt gave the compass and the barometer to the mariner, the tele- 
scope and microscope to the man of science, quinine and the ther- 
mometer to the physician, the shot-gun to the sportsman. The 
comfort of daily life was enriched by the invention of the watch 
and the clock, and gluttony was robbed of half its grossness by the 
popularization of the fork. ... The century of the Puritans and 
the Jansenists was marked by the discovery of ices and cham- 
pagne, by the yet more beneficial importation of tea and coffee, 
and by the introduction of wax candles the most beautiful of all 
forms of illumination into the gorgeous saloons of Versailles. The 
first landscape gardener, the first statistician, the first woman 
to pursue a professional career on the stage, belong to the late 
half of the 17th century. Yet the age which manifested its energy 
in these and many other happy ways, such as street lighting, and 
marine insurance, and the London penny post, was, despite its 
complex and advancing civilization, a period of almost uninter- 
rupted war.’’ 


Such a summary of achievement is impressive, but there is another 
side to the picture. The 17th century was particularly a period of tran- 
sition from crude theory and superstition to experimentation and exact 
science and, for a time, the two phases existed side by side. At the 
time when the Phil. Trans. were recording the brilliant work of such 
men as Robert Boyle, Isaac Newton, Christopher Wren, and Edmund 
Halley—when Martin Lister was making his accurate observations on 
ichneumons, there were still to be found astrologers, and alchemists 
who claimed to have discovered the Philosopher’s Stone and by its means 
transmute base metals to gold. Men who should have known better still 
believed in witchcraft, and were content to condemn alleged witches to 
death by burning. Those who have read ‘Pepys’ Diary’ will know that, 
for those who liked it, there was always the public spectacle of men be- 
ing hung, drawn, and quartered. It is well to bear all these things in 
mind when trying to assess the state and progress of entomology in 
those olden days. Considered in the light of the records in the Phil. 
Trans. it appears that the serious study of insects had made quite a 
good start, but it lagged far behind the sciences of mathematics, astro- 
nomy, chemistry, and medicine. 
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FABULOUS FAUNA—SOLOMON TO COLUMBUS. 
By Colonel Nort Hupson, D.S.O. 
Read 11th April 1951. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Some thirty years ago I chanced to acquire a copy of that fascinating 
mediaeval encyclopedia on Herbs, Beasts, Birds, Fishes, and Minerals 
known as ‘‘ Hortus Sanitatis,’’ published in the year 1491. Thence I 
became fired with a desire to unravel the meaning concealed in its 900 
folio pages. 

For a year or two, I encountered nothing but defeat because the 
descriptions referred to those of earlier authors, in the absence of which 
the meaning was obscure. Then I attacked the problem on different 
lines. During the next twenty odd years I gained a nodding acquaint- 
ance with many Eastern, Western and British writers on these subjects, 
from the days when King Solomon imported his apes and peacocks, 
down to the time when Columbus made his famous, if unfortunate, dis- 
covery. 

Having gradually assimilated this bygone atmosphere, I was then 
able to emulate the schoolboy with a crib—by having a pretty shrewd 
notion what the answer would be like, before dashing into translation 
of matter which when rendered into our language, was devoid of mean- 
ing. 

The translations are still far from complete but to-day I have man- 
aged to tabulate and classify from a dozen authors, some 3,000 items in 
Vegetable, Animal and Mineral Kingdoms, working alone for my amuse- 
ment, now for the first time, drawn into the open by my friend, Oliver 
Howard. 

First, regarding the work itself, Hortus Sanitatis is not a common 
book. Like similar works by Aelian, Isidore, Neckam and Albert, it 
has never, in its entirety, been translated into English, nor has it been 
reproduced for over 400 years. Perhaps, in these circumstances, a bare 
outline may enable some appreciation of what is involved in its elucida- 
tion. 

The book is no more than a vast compilation, a stupendous effort to 
collate all science and knowledge extant in the XVth century on Bio- 
logy, Mineralogy and Medicine. From its unknown compilers, apart 
from editorial notes, there is little original information. The work is 
almost wholly composed of quotations, not to say distortions and exag- 
gerations, from earlier authorities. 

The talk this evening is almost entirely concerned with the books 
on Animals, Birds and Fishes. None of these books attempts to adhere 
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to its particular subject: gnats, flies and fleas come under Animals; 
bats and butterflies under Birds; hippopotami, crocodiles and cray- 
fish under both Animals and Fishes. 


Throughout the 292 chapters there is no suggestion of classification 
other than alphabetical and this in the absence of any standard of 
spelling. The arrangement results in one huge heterogeneous jumble 
of Asses, Ants, Apes, Foxes, Fleas, Ferrets, Toads, Tigers, Ticks and 
so on. Dissimilar items appear in the same chapter—the Linnet, Glow- 
worm and Firefly under Birds; two chapters are sometimes devoted to 
the same subject in the same hook, depending on various forms of spell- 
ing—the Badger for instance under the nomenclatures Daxus and Taxus 
respectively, but the same old Brock. Each chapter is accompanied by 
a woodcut, these, however, do not always illustrate the subject and the 
text seldom refers to the picture. Dimensional inexactitudes occur now 
and then, such as a man attacked by three tigers, the size of well grown 
rats. 


Magic, witchcraft, etce., subjects which might well be anticipated in 
a book of this era, are conspicuous by their absence. 


To many beasts, birds and fishes, medicinal values were ascribed in 
indexed paragraphs at the ends of chapters, under the heading ‘‘ Oper- 
ationes’’’: often not only absurd, but revolting. Antidotes for and 
precautions against poison are legion. The squalor, dirt and disease of 
those days stand out from many of the pages, which abound in minute 
descriptions of a host of unpleasant parasites with suggestions for their 
defeat. 


The ‘‘genre bilder’’ or figures of people, whieh occur here and there 
to illustrate a subject, covering all classes of mediaeval society, knights, 
ladies, doctors, huntsmen, peasants and labourers, are truly delightful. 


In numerous instances, the authors quoted were either not guilty 
of the statements ascribed to them, or they had never made reference to 
the subject! 


Translation of the mixed Latin text from copied classics to the jargon 
of the middle age, is impeded by abbreviation, following common prac- 
tice in manuscript. The frequent absence of capital letters in proper 
nouns is apt to be confusing. On the whole, printers’ errors are not 
excessive. 

Both the indexes, General and Medical, are remarkable for accuracy 
and completeness. 


For me, all this has been just a hobby instead of crossword, jigsaw 
puzzle, patience or other automatic method of killing time; also as a 
welcome respite from engineering and science, my daily bread. During 
the protracted period of research, on and off, now and then, by no 
means a continued effort, I have come across scores of fabulous fauna 
and with a few I hope to interest you. Some of them may prove no 
more than stale fish, so where this is the case, T trust you will forgive. 
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AHANE. The hot-water horror. 


An excellent example of the futility of translation alone without 
reference. I found the description in Hortus Sanitatis of the ruminant, 
presumably the one 
with the curly horns, 
so devoid of detail it 
defeated me. 

In 3 short lines it is 
stated to be the size of 
a stag and contrary to 
the nature of other 
animals, it carries a 
gall bladder—similar in 
colour to that in human 
beings—in or near its 
ears. The colour of the 
human gall bladder did 
not convey an immedi- 
ate mental picture to 
me and what this ana- 
tomical component, so 
useful in its proper 
position, was doing 
around the  animal’s 
ears waS even more 
obscure. <A final line 
refers to its disposi- 
tion, unpleasant and 
given to dreadful tem- 
pers, that’s all! Here the quotation is from Albert who, after telling 
the same yarn describing the FEL or gall bladder adds :—‘‘by which he 
purges his bile’’—not a lot more enlightenment. I searched many 
authors without finding a clue. A year or two later, when browsing 
over that delightful book ‘‘Natural History Lore and Legend’’ by F. E. 
Hulme, I encountered an item which put me on the track. ‘‘ What shall 
we say of the Lomie in the forests of Bohemia, which hath hanging 
under its neck a bladder always full of scalding water, with which, when 
she is hunted, she so tortureth the dogs that she thereby maketh her 
escape?’’ Hulme mentions no author, but taking Bohemia as my cue 
I started off again and finally unearthed under the description of that 
country in Bartholomew a confirmatory account. The narration reads : — 
“Among these wild beasts there is one as moche as an oxe and hath 
under the chynne a great bagge, and gadereth water therein and heeteth 
the water in that bagge wonderly and in his renninge he throweth that 
water upon the hunters and houndes that come nie him and that water 
scaldeth off theyr heer and brenneth horrybly all thynge that it 
toucheth.’’ Edward Topsel depicts the hornless Elk with a double bag 
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under the chin and says ‘‘ underneath its throat it buncheth.” He 
then goes on to describe the Elk’s hot water system :—‘‘ When chased 
they run to the waters, taking it up in their mouths and within short 
space do so heat it that being squirted upon the dogs they dare not 
come nigh her any more.’’ Here he quotes Munster, 1550. 

The brief reference in Hortus Sanitatis, copied from Albert, clari- 
fied to some extent by Bartholomew, is clearly mediaeval, though the 
conception of certain ejections by ruminants, a tergo, under pursuit, 
dates back to Aristotle and is repeated in Pliny. Possibly these induced 
XIIth and XIIIth century authors to elaborate by reversing the direc- 
tion of discharge and adding items such as bladders under ears, bags 
of scalding water, etc., etc., for the edification of readers with cravings 
for this sort of thrill! From the foregoing the authors of Hortus 
Sanitatis appear wise in placing the AHANE and ALCKS in the same 
chapter, they were probably identical. 


ALCES. The arboreal acrokat. 


The hornless companion to the Ahane in the first woodcut is the 
Elk, a normal ruminant. Associated with it, however, is a curious 
fable concerning an alleged crural deficiency utilized by the wily hunter 
in the dense forests of Europe to achieve its downfall. 

The story narrated by Pliny emanated from Julius Caesar, where 
the account appears in his Gallic Wars, Book 6, Chapter 10, devoted 
to a description of Germany. He tells us ‘‘There is a sort of beast 
called the Alces not unlike a goat but bigger, without horns. Their 
legs are are without joints, so that when resting, they can neither sit 
nor lie upon the ground and if they happen to fall down, they are un- 
able to rise again, and so they rest leaning against trees. Hunters 
after tracking them to their haunts, either undermine the tree roots 
or partly sever the trunks so that when the elk leans its weight against 
them to repose, collapse ensues and the animal is captured’. Vaguely 
reminiscent of schoolboy jokes with elders in deck chairs! Needless to 
say, no mediaeval naturalist missed the bonne bouche of the miraculous. 
Pliny and Solinus add yet another feature. ‘‘Its upper lip is so pen- 
dulous and lengthy, it is forced to walk backwards when grazing to 
prevent its lip doubling under its mouth’’. These anatomical abnorma- 
lities must have rendered the life of this denizen of the North far from 
easy ! 


CATOBLEPA. The ground gazer. 


The first mention of this remarkable ruminant appears to be in 
Pliny who states:—‘‘Among the Hesperian Ethiopians is the fountain 
Nigris by many supposed to be the source of the Nile. Near this foun- 
tain is to be found a wild beast called CATOBLEPA of moderate size, 
sluggish in movement, with such a ponderous head it is always in- 
clined downwards towards the earth. But for this it could well prove 
the destruction of all who behold it, as one glance in its eyes spells 
immediate death.”’ 
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Hulme continuing and quoting mediaeval authority goes on to 
say:—‘‘ A fearful and terrible beast to look upon, his eyes fiery and of 
a bloody colour he never looketh forward nor upward but always down- 
ward. He hath a long mane and cloven hoofs and a body covered in 
scales. As for his meat, it is deadly and poisonful herbs, and he sendeth 
forth a horrible breath which poisoneth the air over his head and about 
him and such creatures as draw in the breath are grievously afflicted 
and losing both voice and sight fall into deadly convulsions.”’ 


Aelian adds it was like a bull and suggests some kind of buffalo. 

Hortus Sanitatis, who tucks the account away at the end of the 
chapter devoted to the cat, gives no picture and the only illustration 
1 can find is in the Natural History of the XVIIth century scientist, 
Doctor John Johnston, of a rather mangy looking ox with long fringe 
looking downwards, but in the background the copper plate depicts 
a heap of seven armed soldiers with helmets and pikes, expiring on the 
ground faced by a CATOBLEPA and overcome by the lethal nature of 
his glance, or his breath, or both! Modern naturalists have adopted 
the generic name CATOBLEPA for the GNU, a very harmless successor 
to such a terrible forebear. 


LEUCROCUTA, alias COROCOTTA, alias CROCUTA. The composite 
concoction 

The old saying ‘‘See- 
ing is believing” hard- 
ly applies here. To 
have seen such a thing 
presupposes chastly 
nightmare, possibly 
following some dietetic 
or Bacchanalian indis- 
cretion. As to believ- 
ing, the bare recollec- 
tion would be too ap- 
palling ! 

The first mention oc- 
curs in Pliny, in a dis- 
sertation on what tra- 
vellers in Ethiopia may 
encounter. Let us hear 
what he has to say on 
the various compon- § 
ents ascribed to this 
animalian cocktail:— § 
“The size of a wild ass, § 
the head of a badger, § 
the neck, breast and 
tail of a lion, the legs 
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of a stag, cloven hooves, a gaping mouth split right back to the ears, 
for teeth a continuous sharp edged bone, eyes which never blink, but 
change colour.’’ This assembly is noted for high velocity and for the 
faculty to imitate the human voice by which means it entices men out 
of their huts in the desert, when it demonstrates its other unpleasant 
characteristics, the power to break, crush and digest the most massive 
bones. Hardly a story for children at bed time! The monster just 
above the little Leontophonos, displays the ghastly grin, the gaping 
mouth, the lion’s mane and tail. 

The text quotes Isidore who is not actually involved and Solinus who 
gives a similar version but in his chapter on India, ever further away 
and therefore more immune from criticism! The text in our encyclo- 
pedia adds nothing to Pliny. Topsel is interesting, a master of anec- 
dote, who embellishes the account by a couple of additions : — 

1. ‘‘ At the marriage of Antonius, son of Severus, the Emperor, to 
Plautella, daughter of Plautus, amongst the spectacles set forth to de- 
light the people was a combat twixt an Elephant and this Beaste which 
before was never to be seen at Rome.”’ 

2. ‘* When they do growe to be very hungry, they enter the graves 
of men and eat their dead bodies, yet is their flesh eaten by men. It 
seemeth to be tempered between a dog and a wolf, yet more fierce than 
either or both, more admirable in strength and especially in the teeth 
and belly, having the power to break and digest any bone. It imitateth 
the voyce of men to devour them.”’ 

F. E. Hulme, in Natural History Lore and Legend, eclipses the others 
in quoting another early story:—‘‘ It turneth to profit its power to 
counterfeit the speech of man. At night it creepeth to the hut of wood- 
man or shepherd and crying out the man’s name. The man then goeth 
forth and is speedily torn to pieces.”’ 

Doctor Johnston, less than 300 years ago, not to be found lacking 
in the remote contingency that a Leucrocuta might suddenly arrive 
from overseas, complete in cage, publishes a large copper plate which 
omits nothing and is far from beautiful. 

Lastly, conjecture—several XIXth century naturalists believed that 
Pliny in editing masses of information from all sources, confused ac- 
counts of the Antelope with those of the Hyena. He was, of course, a 
recorder rather than an originator. Maybe some weary traveller 2000 
or more years back observing an animal with black, white and grey 
striped head streaking past, ears laid back, horns flat, ventre A terre, 
may have been reminded of a badger and later, under the influences of 
native hospitality and a long voyage, added the remaining items. 
Quien Sabe? 


LEONTOPHONOS. The lion loather. 


As Hulme tritely remarks:—Nature when not interfered with by 
man ever keeps the balance true, hence the Leontophonos only occurs 
where lions abound and so constitutes an excellent antidote to the bane 
that would otherwise arise from a plague of lions. 
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The lower portion of our facsimile depicts a little beast with a faint 
facial resemblance to that erstwhile canine pet, the pug, with a long 
straight tail. The descriptive text covers only a few lines, so the fuller 
account in Edward Topsel embodying the references in Pliny, Solinus 
and most mediaeval writers is given:—‘‘ This little creature is bred 
nowhere else but where Lions are generated. Of whose flesh, if the 
Lion taste he loseth that Princely power which beareth rule among 
other four footed beasts and presently dieth. For the which cause they 
which lie in wait to slay lions do take the body of the Leontophonos and 
burn it to ashes, afterwards casting those ashes on flesh whereof, if the 
lion taste, he presently dieth so great is the poison taken out of this 
beast for the destruction of lions. For the which cause the lion doth 
not undeservedly hate it and when he findeth it, although he dare not 
touch it with his teeth, he teareth it in pieces with his claws. And thus 
much I have thought good to say of this beast, which I have eu ooh 
out of Pliny and Solinus.’ 

The extent of this virulent poison is not mentioned so we cannot 
assume—as in the case of rat virus, DDT, etc.—that it may be regarded 
as innocuous to humans, dogs, cats, etc. 

By this happy arrangement whereby the Leontophonos is, by de- 
structive combustion, reduced to ashes, whose toxic properties enable 
the preparation of deadly delicacies for the King of Beasts, both Leo 
and Leontophonos are eliminated! 


MARTICHORA. The triple 
toothed. 

This ferocious mixed mon- 
ster dates as far back as the 
IVth century B.C. where it is 
first described by Ctesias and 
various accounts based on this 
original have come right down 
to the middle of the XVIIth 
century where the story is 
finally illustrated in the Nat- 
ural History of Doctor John 
Johnston in his chapter en- 
titled DE TIGRIDE. 

To enumerate this host of 
authors would be out of place 
here and perhaps the _ best 
summary is to be found in 
Edward Topsel which em- 
bodies all information in the 
two chapters in Hortus Sani- 
tatis and provides a _ truly 
marvellous folio woodcut. In 
this we see a large quadruped 
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with the body and feet of a lion complete with mane. It has the head 
of a handsome man with wavy hair, high forehead, normal ears, eyes 
and nose and the moustache of a Cavalry Sergeant Major, below which 
appear no less than 3 rows of teeth; a neat beard completes this un- 
usual face. The other extremity furnishes one more surprise, the tip 
of the tail resembles nothing so much as the posterior of the porcupine! 

Now for the description embodying that wealth of detail so dear 
to the heart of the born liar. The habitat is India, the name a deriva- 
tion of the Persian MARTIORA a devourer of men, the face and ears 
human, the eyes blue, the mouth provided with a triple set of dentures 
‘top and bottom, the body and feet, hair and mane those of the lion. 
The general colour is crimson. The tail is that of the scorpion with 
multiple poison quills which it is capable of discharging after which 
fresh ones grow. To enable this amiable animal to be domesticated the 
Indians, when a young one is captured bruise this tail and so render it 
innocuous. Although able to imitate human speech its usual vocal per- 
formance resembles a trombone mingled with that of a pan pipe. Switt 
as a deer it revels in human flesh. Possibly the Bengal tiger described 
by some terrified early traveller in headlong flight! 

(The lower animal is a kind of monkey.) 


UNICORN and RINO- 
CERON. The virgin 
venerator. 


Before venturing 
upon an outline descrip- 
tion of a fabulous qua- 
druped with one horn, 
the Unicorn of yester- 
day and the Rhinoceros 
of to-day, the writer 
feels he must refer 
readers to that wonder- 
ful work on this com- 
plex subject by Odell 
Sheppard, ‘‘The Lore of 
the Unicorn’’ of 1930, in 
which over 300 crown 
octavo pages and an 
ample index leave noth- 
ing more to be written. 
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This ferocious animal, 
so the ancients aver, 
cannot in normal cir- 
cumstances be taken 
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alive, so mighty is the spirit within him, which prefers death. It also 
appears, however, that it is of a remarkably impressionable and sus- 
ceptible nature where maiden charms and innocence are concerned and 
by taking advantage of this amiable trait in its character the wily 
hunters achieve its capture by the following ruse:—‘‘ When men will 
ensnare the animal they place in the forest, where is its repair, a pure 
virgin beautifully adorned, scented and attired. Then the beast finds 
the virgin, leaps into her lap and falls asleep.’’ The wily hunters then 
approach and it is taken or killed. 


With our modern conception of the Rhinoceros the idea of an animal 
of such bulk lightly leaping into the lap of a young lady and dozing off 
is, to say the least, startling, but Hortus Sanitatis depicts it as quite 
a small equine creature. Be this as it may, a perusal of mediaeval con- 
temporary literature tends to the conclusion that the demand for virgins 
for this singular service, exceeded considerably the supply, and so:— 
‘The Indians and Ethiopians do take a goodly, strong and beautiful 
young man, whom they clothe in the apparell of a woman, besetting 
him with divers flowers and odoriferous spices and set him where the 
Unicorns do repair.’’ The rest of the story is a foregone conclusion ! 
Apart from all this, the unicorn scraps incessantly with the elephant, 
the former jabbing the tummy of the latter with his spike and the latter 
in ultimate revenge collapsing and squashing his one horned aggressor. 


As centuries succeeded one another, science advanced and men be- 
came less tolerant of the intangible; the Unicorn became gradually re- 
placed by the rhinoceros, well known to the Romans as the only living 
example of a quadruped with a single horn. This horn was rare and 
commanded prices exceeding those of gold. Perhaps a word here on 
the value to humanity of this wonderful product will not be amiss. In 
the form of cup or chalice, the horn was famed as a detector of venom. 
In the proximity of poison, it was said to become covered in a sweat. 
Administered orally in powder form, it was held to be efficacious as a 
remedy. The art of poisoning had developed and become so prevalent 
during the late mediaeval and renaissance periods that no one of rank 
or position felt safe, nor could any Court afford to be without this in- 
fallible safeguard! The well known surgeon, Ambroise Paré (1510-1590), 
at the French Court decided to subject the properties of the horn to 
practical test. Having obtained the loan of a criminal under sentence 
of death, an easy matter in those times, the man was given a substantial 
dose of corrosive sublimate followed by ample administration of uni- 
corn’s horn. The poor wretch expired in agony saying that hanging 
was infinitely preferable. The belief persisted for at least another cen- 
tury and likewise the sale of the horn at prodigious profit to the mer- 
chants. 


The frantic demand was later met by a marine product, the horn of 
the Narwhal, available in greater quantity, no more futile and almost. 
as good an investment. Le commerce avant tout! 
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ACANTHUS and AEGITHUS. The donkey distractors. 
ANTHUS, IBOS and YBOS. The horse harrassers. 

No doubt these were small linnet- or finch-like birds, reputed to de- 
vote their time and energies to irritating and annoying donkeys and 
horses. In Hortus Sani- 
tatis no less than five 
mentions occur and 
from the woodcuts no 
one would suppose that 
similar birds were un- 
der description. In the 
first, two big and five 
small birds are dis- 
played which look like 
crows or ravens. In the 
second, a small bird 
cage containing one 
tiny bird with a pair 
sitting free on the top. 
In the third, there is a 
plump bird about the 
shape. of a thrush, 
whilst in the fourth 
and fifth, incidentally 
the same bird but spelt 
differently, our  speci- 
men has enlarged into 
a tall crane-like species. 

This confusion is even 
more pronounced in the text and as is so often the case in accounts in 
this wonderful old book, it is preferable to seek the original meanings 
of the various fables, all of which emanate from Aristotle. 

On the donkey-teasing birds, Aristotle records firstly that the Ass 
and Acanthus do not get on too well because both favour the thistle as 
a substantial item in their diet. Secondly, in the case of the Aegithus, 
the trouble arises in connection with furze bushes. The bird builds its 
nest in the bushes whose prickles are convenient to the ass for scratch- 
ing itchy places. This process often results in capsizing the nest and 
should the ass bray, the young tumble out in alarm. The mother in 
revenge, attacks the ass where relief by friction had been sought. 

Turning to horse-harrassing birds, Aristotle says:—‘‘ The horse and 
the Anthus are enemies and the former will turn the latter out of his 
pasture. The bird feeds on grass, mimics the whinnying of the horse, 
flies at him and tries to frighten him. The horse however drives the 
bird away and if he can catch it, kills it. The bird lives by rivers or 
on marshy ground. It has pretty plumage and finds its food without 
trouble.’?’ Perhaps the wagtail ? 
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Hortus Sanitatis devotes three chapters to the Anthus, Ibos and 
Ybos and enlarges by adding that not only do the birds produce a stulti- 
fying effect upon horses but at times even cause them to stampede. 

The foregoing has been included as typical of ancient lore and fable. 
What speculation has here arisen from, in all probability, no more than 
a casual observation thousands of years ago of a lot of little birds chat- 
tering and squabbling in the fields and scrubland with a few animals 
at grass nearby ? , 


AGOCHILES. The ornithological outrage. 


As is often the case in mediaeval illustration derived from earlier 
sources, the artist has allowed one feature of the original description to 
dominate all considerations of probability or veracity. This instance 
is similar to the Lage- 
pus where a remark by y 
Pliny that the bird yy ” 
had feet like a_ hare’s 
pads prompted the ar- 
tist to evolve a wood- 
cut of a hare with 
wings, never’ Pliny’s 
intention. In this case 
we are faced with a 
pyrotic gloomful bird 
with pendulous _ pec- 
toral protuberances. 
The bird is standing 
over three eggs on the 
ground, in shape re- 
miniscent of German 
sausages. Aristotle, 
copied by Pliny and 
again by Hortus Sani- 
tatis, gives a short ac- 
count of the bird which 
is the caprimulgus or 
goat sucker. In a fur-¢ 
ther chapter again de- 
scribing this bird under its Latin name Caprimulgus the picture shows 
quite a different species sucking a nannygoat. The combined descrip- 
tion of these authorities follows:—‘‘ The bird lives on mountains; 
larger than the Ousel, smaller than the Cuckoo, lays two to three eggs, 
wide mouth, sluggish nature, eyesight dim by day and keen at night. 
The nannygoat after being sucked by the bird goes blind and its udder 
withers.’’ Evidently the whole motive here is milk and hence the 
astounding bird. The one flying away is just the common lark. 
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CALADRIUS, alias CHARADRIUS. The death diagnostician. 


This bird with unusual powers is mentioned by Aristotle and referred 
to by Pliny under the malady jaundice. Reference also appears in the 
Septuagint which no doubt originated the full account in the Physio- 
logus of Epiphanus copied by Albert and Hortus Sanitatis which merely 
shows a plump middle-sized bird not unlike a combination of partridge 
and pigeon. In the Physiologus however the illustration is more en- 
lightening. In the picture in my copy of 1588 there is a sick room in 
a solid stone building with two massive wooden beds with patients, and 
on each bed a large bird sitting near the foot. The cheerful patient is 
looking at the bird and vice versa but from the other sick man, who 
appears moribund, the bird is averting its gaze. 

The mediaeval texts give the following fable:—‘‘ The bird is en- 
tirely white, no black at all. If any man is sick unto death, then the 
charadrius turns its face away, but if the illness be not fatal, it looks 
intently at the patient and the patient at the bird.’’ In some mediaeval 
accounts the story concludes :—‘‘ The bird thus absorbs the disease unto 
itself and then disperses it by flying up into the region of the sun.’’ 
Possibly the idea of the bird flying away with the disease was added by 
the commentators on the Septuagint during the first few centuries of 
the Christian era. Larlier references in the Scriptures exist, such as 
Leviticus xiv, 7. By later naturalists the bird is supposed to be the 
Stone Curlew. 


CINOMULGUS. The spice selector. 


The physical philosophy of the ancients accepted that the human 
system, like the Universe, was composed of the four elements—earth, 
water, air and fire—representing bodily conditions of cold, wet, dryness 
and heat. To preserve health by establishing a balance, thousands of 
drugs were required. Our expression ‘‘cool as a cucumber’? is a survival 
of these therapeutics. Cinnamon, classified ‘‘hot and dry’’, was held 
to counteract poison and affectations then regarded as ‘‘cold’’. The 
source of this drug, our encyclopedia narrates, was the Cinomulgus or 
Cinnamon bird. 

The text follows Aristotle and says:—‘‘ This is an Arabian bird which 
brings cinnamon from afar and with it builds its nest in the most slen- 
der topmost branches of lofty trees. The local people to get the cinna- 
mon, attach lead to the tips of their arrows and by shooting these into 
the nests so increase their weight that they fall to the ground. It then 
only remains for them to pick out the cinnamon sticks from the mud 
from which the nests have been constructed.’? Herodotus, the earliest 
reference, has another version but like the one in Aristotle ascribed to 
the natives an accurate conception of Sir Isaac Newton’s laws of gravity. 
He informs us that where the cinnamon grows is not clear, probably 
Ethiopia. ‘‘ Great birds bear this spice to their nests on faces of high 
rocky cliffs to which they cement them with mud. The Arabs drive a 
collection of superannuated cattle and beasts of burden to the foot of 
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these cliffs and there slaughter them and cut them up into heavy lumps. 
Then they withdraw and the birds swoop down, seize the big bits of 
meat and having carried them up to their nests these come unstuck with 
the added weight and fall. The Arabs return and gather the cinnamon.”’ 

Isidore, Albert and Bartholomew give accounts following the version 
of Aristotle. This story has been cited as marking a commercial change 
in the XVIth century. The first two editions of Bartholomew’s work 
in our tongue of 1495 and 1535 proved ready sellers, but so soon as 
merchants ceased to interest themselves in fables of lead tipped arrows 
and became more concerned as to whence cinnamon could be imported 
and its price, the demand for this famous English encyclopedia fell and 
the edition published by Batman of 1582 was never repeated. 


LAGEPUS. The bunny bird. 

Although this bird cannot be classified as fabulous, the portrayal 
is one of the most bizarre in this series. The hare’s head and ears, the 
somewhat ponderous body for which the wings seem inadequate, at any 
rate for sustained 
flight, and the rabbit 
warren its home. Pliny 
the compiler, always a 
seeker of the truth al- 
though at times misled 
by his sources of infor- 
mation, gives an accur- 
ate account of a bird 
with feet like hare’s 
pads believed by 
D’Arcy Thompson to 
have been the ptarmi- 
gan. Pliny also men- 
tions it was good to- 
eat, could not be do- 
mesticated, and _ soon 
went bad in store. It 
had whitish plumage 
and was the size of a 
pigeon. The grouse 
also seems to be a like- 
ly solution. Albert then 
seizes upon this morsel 
of mystery, providing 
it with a rabbit burrow to which it drags its prey and devours it; he 
adds that its rapid decomposition when dead was attributable to evil 
choice of diet! This statement and that of Pliny may arise from faulty 
translation of an earlier comment that it was better eating when 
“high, In the light of Albert’s story the artist in Hortus Sanitatis 
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cut the block to coincide, not a bad effort, with nothing else as guid- 
ance. The text follows Pliny and Albert in toto. 


TRAGOPA. The ram-horned ravisher. 

The tendency to magnify distinctive features in descriptions copied 
from earlier sources has already been exemplified above; here is a third 
case. Our upper reproduc- 
tion depicts a large bird, 
gallinaceous body, legs and 
feet, wings of the eagle, head 
and beak of a bird of prey 
and lastly THE outstanding 
attraction—a pair of curly 
ribbed horns like those of a 
ram! The text tells us it 
hails from Ethiopia and that 
the head is like that of the 
Phoenix, often seen to-day in 
crests of Insurance, etc., 
Companies but not in flight! 
The colour, rusty brown, body 
generally of the eagle type, 
armed with rams’ horns. In 
combat with other birds, it 
was usually the victor owing 
to superior armament. 

Pliny refers to this bird as 
the Tragopan, literally ‘“‘the 
Goat Pan’ but is cautious, 
in fact, he regards it as fabu- 
lous. Albert calls it Trogo- 
phales and quotes Pliny, except the statement about its being fabulous, 
and his account has been copied by Hortus Sanitatis. 

Cuvier is of opinion that the bird may have existed, and does so 
still, and that it is nothing more marvellous than the horned pheasant. 


TARDA. 


The obese looking fowl seen below the Tragopa is neither remarkable 
nor fabulous but its identification may be of interest. 

Pliny in a brief sentence says the Tarda, or Otis in Greek, is poor 
eating and the marrow in its bones smells bad. Cuvier some 1800 years 
later in a comment states it is fine to eat and its bones contain no mar- 
row. 

I failed to locate the Otis in D’Arcy Thompson’s Greek birds, but 
Pierre Belon in his famous ornithological work of 1555 provides the 
identification and a fine woodcut. ‘The names he gives are Avis Tarda, 
Otis and in old French Ostarde. 
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Hortus Sanitatis in another chapter on the same bird differently 
spelt explains how it came to be named. This ponderous bird takes three 
bounds before becoming airborne—once, twice, thrice and away! In 
Latin semel, bis, ter; taking the last two, we have Bister-Da, or our 
common or garden Bustard. The flat beak, web feet, etc., well, perhaps 
the handiest woodcut block available, and at any rate—a bird! 


AMPHISBAENA. The either ended. 

A famous classical snake with a head and ears at either extremity, 
the body coiled between. The reptile as described is fabulous, though 
its prototype in modern 
Zoolegy, for which it was 
mistaken by the ancients, 
survives. 

The first description 
comes from Nicander who 
wrote in the second cen- 
tury B.C., and this has 
been perpetuated and dis- 
torted right down the ages 
to the English XTIth cen- 
tury naturalist Alexander 
Neckam and thence to the 
naturalists of the latter 
end of the _ renaissance. 
Perhaps a combined story 
is best to avoid prolixity. 
So-called from its capacity 
to proceed in either direc- 
tion, provided with a head 
at each extremity, it was 
in a position to conduct 
advance or rearguard ac- 
tions to suit the exigencies 
of combat. Needless to 
say it was poisonous. Its eyes according to Lucan shone like lamps but 
Nicander on the other hand says they were dim. On its hardy nature 
authors were unanimous, it faces cold cheerfully, precedes both the 
Cuckoo and Grasshopper in its springtime appearance and is out and 
about when other reptiles are hibernating. To enable parturition, with 
this somewhat unusual anatomy, ever provident nature has, we are told, 
ordained this to take place per ore, at whichever extremity at this 
crucial moment happens to be rearmost. Its skin, rolled tightly around 
an olive stick and laid by the side of the owner whilst asleep, was speci- 
fic in warding off any venomous beast. In women stumbling across it, 
it is said to produce abortion, but the commentator wisely adds that 
this event could also be ascribed to any other fright or shock. Asleep 
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its form of anatomy is convenient, one end dozes whilst the other main- 
tains vigilance. The name to-day is applied to a lizard some 18 to 20 
inches long of similar appearance at both ends, capable of forward and 
backward ambulation. So the ancients evolved this wonderful account 
from quite a normal origin. 
The ARMENITS, the snake below the Amphisbaena, is both unpleas- 

ant and fabulous. Here I have broken into four short lines of verse : — 

The Armenis, a fabled snake, 

By gaze alone makes mankind quake, 

Its breath is lethal and its hiss 

Is deadlier far than Scylla’s kiss. 


From early classical times throughout the ages there existed a ten- 
dency to use verse where the venomous was under description. Edward 
Topsel in the 230 folio pages which he devotes to the History of Ser- 
pents, in which he includes crocodiles, wasps, spiders, etc., by way of 
variety, reproduces masses of poetry from Nicander, Lucan and other 
classical writers in Latin, with translations. As the latter are prolix 
and not always explicit, T have ventured improvements by evolving a 
few short verses embodying the main characteristics of this and one or 
two other poisonous pests. 

Turning to Hortus Sanitatis in connection with the venomous, it 
must be borne in mind that the book, inter alia, is one of remedies for 
all the ills to which 
human flesh is_ heir. 
Hence the more fright- 
ful the descriptions of 
the effects of poisonous 
bites, the more renowned 
the remedies in cases 
where recovery, in spite 
of the remedy, was 
achieved by nature! 


DRAGONITE. The 

stone secreter. 
This chapter in Hor- 
tus Sanitatis is in the 
book on Minerals. Here 
we see a warrior in 
mediaeval dress, tight 
sleeves, hose and pointed 
shoes, holding a _ fear- 
some dragon upside 
down by the tail with 
his right hand, its head 
turned upwards just 
clear of the ground, 
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showing nasty fangs. In his left hand a sword pierces the dragon’s 
flank. The story, as often is the case, has nothing to do with the pic- 
ture, unless it depicts the method of obtaining the Dragonite or dragon 
stone by first slaying the dragon. The fable, one of Albert’s, is dis- 
tinctly personal, in fact one of the few in this voluminous book where 
the first person occurs; it reads:—‘‘ When I was in Germany I once 
saw in the Province of Swabia a stone in a meadow in a valley between 
mountains upon which over 500 serpents had congregated. When the 
County Sheriff passed by, his soldiers cut them all to pieces with their 
swords. At the bottom of the heap a huge snake was discovered sliced 
to bits. Under its head was a blackish stone, pale and transparent 
round the edges, the shape of an acute pyramid, with a beautiful en- 
eraving of the serpent! This IT presented to the Sheriff’s lady, together 
with the head of the serpent which T had carefully kept.’’ What the 
lady did with the head of this noxious reptile we are not told, but the 
stone itself was regarded at the period as efficacious in expelling poison 
from bites of venomous reptiles and no doubt served the dual purpose as 
a specific against such nasty mishaps and the family heirloom! Pliny 
and Isidore merely record the stone as found in the brain of a dragon 
and obtained by cutting off its head. 


JACULUS. The pernicious projectile. 

Quite apart from Dragon myths, accounts of flying serpents persist 
from the [Vth century 
B.C. down to some 306 
years ago. As is com- 
monly the case with 
both classical and 
mediaeval marvels the 
localities from which 
these serpents hail are 
Eastern lands of mys- 
tery at times when 
travel was almost as 
difficult as to-day. The 
first mention by Hero- 
dotus reads:—‘‘T went 
once to a place in Ara- f 
bia to enquire about 
winged serpents. T saw 
the back and rib bones 
of serpents in vast 
numbers at the en- 
trance to a = narrow 
gorge between — steep 
mountains which open 
upon the great Feyp- 
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tian plain. The bones were of all sizes. In the spring winged snakes 
fly from Arabia towards Egypt, but are opposed by the bird Ibis in 
great numbers who destroy all the serpents. For this reason the Ibis 
is held sacred by the Egyptians. These serpents resemble the water 
snake with bat-like and not feathered wings.’’ 


Aristotle a century later mentions there are flying serpents in Ethio- 
pia destitute of feet. This is all the descriptive matter available. Later 
writers were more concerned with the activities of the reptile and their 
dreadful results. Pliny relates that the Jaculus darts from the branches 
of trees as if hurled from a catapult so that not only the feet but the 
entire body is vulnerable. Isidore quotes Lucanus and says the Jaculus 
derives its name from its dart-like forms of attack and mentions that it 
can out-run horses and also fly. Albert refers to the penetrating effect 
of the reptile derived from its high downward velocity. Hortus Sani- 
tatis adds that after its bite decease is certain, often painless. 


Sealy his coils—bat like his wings 
The Jaculus from tree top flings 
Dart lke his form—his venom’d fang 
Puts all to sleep—without a pang. 


Topsel devotes two folio pages to the subject and renders the Jaculus 
ubiquitous in the East and all over Europe. He appends an anecdote 
of its guile. First driving a peasant gathering sticks away from his 
sack then lurking in a nearby tree, finally darting down and coiling 
round his arm. Here the man escaped an untimely end by chancing on 
the right Doctor at the right moment. 


There is nothing fabulous about the companion to the Jaculus, the 
Tpanalis, but I must tell you of an exasperating experience I encoun- 
tered in this translation which held me up for days. The text reads :— 


“ Hune oleo patra sinistro brachio suo apposuit.”’ 


Now Oleo could mean ‘‘T smell’’ or be some misspelling of Olor the 
swan, Olla a pot, Olus a vegetable or Olea an olive. Patra, however, 
is no Latin word and even Patria—one’s home land—hardly applies to 
the left arm! After fruitless speculation, I found at last that the 
Tpernalis, spelt Hypernalis, was described in Isidore. In my edition 
of 1576 the rendering became clear. Join the two words, split the initial 
O to make a C and make it a capital letter, and we have Cleopatra, 
applying her Asp! Later, however, rather to my glee, this translation 
stumped one who for many years has made mediaeval Latin his pro- 
fession and who holds the highest classical qualifications ! 


PADER. The vertically venomed. 


So far no reference earlier than the XIIIth century can be un- 
earthed of this exaggerated account of a venomous snake of Western 
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Europe. A man is seen 
lying on his face, head 
resting on his folded 
arms, and a snake, pre- 
sumably the Pader, ris- 
ing from his left leg 
about to attack his right 
arm. Albert, the origin- 
ator, copied by our au- 
thors, informs us as fol- 
lows:—‘‘ This is a Ger- 
man serpent the size of a 
man’s arm with a green 
back and _ golden belly. 
It is possessed of a 
breath so venomous that 
if a freshly cut twig be 
held to its mouth the 
bark bursts forth in pus- 
tules and a shiny sword 
similarly applied is af- 
fected right up to the 
hilt by the poison con- 
ducted along the blade. Should anyone be bitten in the foot, the entire 
body and limbs are instantly affected by a burning fiery fever and once 
the heart has been reached the person collapses and dies. The only 
chance in such a case is to hang the afflicted head downwards (presum- 
ably with or without the patient’s consent) because the poison always 
tends to ascend and in this position can rise no further so the parts 
below remain immune. The person can then be restored by medical 
ald’? 


When trod on Paders bite the toes, 
But as their venom upward goes— 
The patient must hang upside down, 
Whilst seeking Doctors of renown. 


In these distressing circumstances it is open to doubt which of the three 
evils is the worst, the venom of the viper, the involuntary inversion or 
the mediaeval medico ? 


The two other snakes, both fabulous, I have described in verses 
which should identify them :— 


For deadly bites which swell and fester, 
No serpent can eclipse the Prester, 

As failing sight and fever’s fire 

Make victims thankful to expire! 
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The Phareas make humans quail, 
He hops about upon his tail. 

If found in glade or garden bed 
Chop off his end (neglect his head). 


SALAMANDER. The flameproof furrier. 

This is a mediaeval myth with no classical counterpart connecting 
the well known batrachian the Salamander with an equally famous 
mineral Asbestos in which the silk worm also features! The fable 
originates in certain accounts of the legendary Kingdom of Prester 
John in the Chronicle of Albericus about the XIIIth century, where it 
is recorded :—‘‘ In one of our lands are worms called Salamanders who 
can only live in fire. They build cocoons like silk worms which are un- 
wound by the ladies of our palace and spun into cloth and dresses. These 
when we would wash them are cast into flames.’’ 

Bartholomew who may or may not have seen this contemporary 
chronicle writes:—‘‘A certain kind of Salamander hath a rough skin 
and hairy as that of the seal of which girdles for Kings have been made 
which when old and thrown into the fire came out unharmed and re- 
newed.’’? The skin was also used for perpetual wicks for lamps. 

The account in Hortus Sanitatis mentions a fireproof vestment the 
property of Pope Alexander which for cleaning and renewal was put 
into the fire and which was woven from the wool of this batrachian. 
Albert gives a long inconclusive account and refutes the wool idea, as 
he found on testing the non-inflammable sample he had been given that 
it was akin to furnace ash. Topsel reviews the whole situation but 
wisely refrains from any conclusion, where clerical veracity was at 
stake! Sir Thomas Browne says the entire Salamander yarn is utter 
rubbish ! 


FLAME FAUNA. 


The influence on therapeutics of the four elements of ancient philo- 
sophy has already been mentioned. Their application to fauna is ex- 
pressed in four lines of verse quoted in Bartholomew :— 

Quatuor ex puris vitam ducunt elementis 
Camelion, talpa, maris alex et salamandra 

Terra cibat talpam, flamme pascunt salamandram 
Unda fit allectis cibus, aier cameleonti. 


This enumerates the elements and gives one zoological example 
which subsists in each : — 


Earth — Mole 
Water — Herring 
Air — Chameleon 
Fire — Salamander 


Evidently the last must have proved the most difficult upon which 
to enlarge. But as no encyclopedic compilation would be complete with 
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a solitary example of life in one of the four vital elements, our authors 
have provided two more in their book on birds : — 


(1) PIRALIS. The furnace flier. 


Creatures the size of large flies with four feet and wings observed 
in the copper-smelting furnaces of Cyprus. The artist shows five of 
these insects buzzing 
around the flaming 
mouth of a _ furnace. 
In the fire they con- 
tinue to ‘‘live’’ and 
dance—out of it they 
die instantly. Pliny is 
quoted who no doubt 
took it from Aristotle 
who describes a similar 
winged creature. Can 
we not imagine parti- 
cles of light ash im- 
pelled upwards danc- 
ing by convection cur- 
rents of heated gases 
in these furnaces, and 
fluttering to the earth 
in the cooler outside 
air furnishing similar 
appearances, the legs, 
wings, etc., amounting 
to nothing more than 
touches of imaginative 
colour, some hot thirsty 
night? 


(2) CARISTIS. The flame fancier. 


Hortus Sanitatis, who quotes Solinus, gives only four lines to the 
effect that it is a bird which flies into fire with impunity suffering 
neither in body nor plumage during the process. The illustration is of 
one small bird flying into a bonfire in open country. No classical or 
other mediaeval author appears to have spotted this ornithological 
wonder and I must admit, to date, my inability to trace the reference 
in that monument of mendacity Solinus! 


FORMICA MAJOR. The gold getter. 

First mention of the existence of prodigious ants the size of foxes 
in the region of Thibet comes to us from the [Vth century B.C. and 
is repeated and garbled down to the end of the Stuart Period. 
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A complete exposition of the subject with every reference extant 
by G. C. Druce, F.S.A., published in Vol. TIT, No. 4, of the Antiquaries 
Journal of October 
1923 renders further in- 
vestigation wasted ef- 
fort, so readers are 
referred to this able 
article. Conjecture 
among modern natur- 
alists as to what these 
giant ants may have 
been is rife, ranging 
from pangolins to mar- 
mots and even Thibe- 
tan mastiffs. The most 
reasonable of these 
appears in a note in J. 
W. McCrindle’s ‘‘Inva- 
sion of India by Alex- 
ander the Great,”’ 
1894; his translation of 
Arrian reads:—‘‘ The 
Indians steal, during 
the hot season, the gold 
which the ants dig up 
in the winter. The ants 
aroused by smell sally 
out and frequently 
overtake and mangle the robbers.’’ In this note he adds:—‘“‘ It is now 
understood that the gold digging ants were neither giant ants nor 
animals so mistaken, but in fact Thibetan miners, who like their descen- 
dents of the present day, preferred working their gold mines in the 
winter when the frozen soil is less likely to fall in on them.” 

Now let us hear what mediaeval imagination can achieve. Take the 
story by Sir John Mandeville :—‘‘ In the Isle of Taprobane (Ceylon) be 
great hills of gold that ants keep diligently and refine the pure gold 
and throw away the dross. These ants are as big as hounds so no man 
dare come to the hills for the ants would assail and devour him at once, 
so no man can get the gold but by slight. Now when there is great heat 
the ants rest themselves in the earth from dawn to noon. Then the folk 
of the country take Camels, Dromedaries, Horses and other beasts and 
load them in all haste and then make off as quickly as the animals can 
go, betore the Ants come out of the earth. 


‘At other times when not so hot the ants no longer repose under- 
ground, and they get the gold by this subtlety. They take mares with 
young foals and fix upon them empty baskets with open tops hanging 
down almost to the ground. Then they send the mares to graze near 
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the hills, keeping their foals at home. Now the ants abhor anything 
empty, so when they see the baskets they fill them up at once with gold, 
when the folk at home take out the foals, who whinney for their dams, 
who on hearing their offspring gallop home bearing the golden-laden 
receptacles.’’? Other accounts use camels only and make them ford a 
river. There are several illustrations in manuscripts of the Ants in this 
picturesque fable, in fact without some reference no mediaeval work on 
nature was complete. 


GRILLUS. The ant antagonist. 


An entomological item far from fabulous but one I feel I cannot omit 
owing to an interesting discussion which arose during my Paper last 
April on its identity 
from its habits as re- 
corded in Hortus Sani- 
tatis, who copied it 
from Isidore, who per- 
petrated the same plagi- 
ary on Pliny, whose de- 
scription which intro- 
duced the discussion 
was: — ‘‘ The Cricket 
walks backwards, chir- 
rups at night, delves in 
the earth. His capture 
is effected by means of 
an ant tied to a hair 
cast into his cave, first 
blowing away the dust 
to prevent it hiding; 
the cricket embraces =— > 


the ant and is pulled (————>s ——S=h = 
”? SSS SSeS fa = 
out. Later accounts — SPs. Se 
LEZ 


are verbatim extracts, 
even that in Penny’s 
Elizabethan ‘‘ Theatre 


of Insects.’’ — Se 


f 


Two members of the ' 


Society, Messrs. Leston and Vallins, were of opinion that the cave or 
crater, the casting up dust or sand and the seizing of the ant—followed 
exactly the behaviour of the Ant Lion (Palpares libelluloides) and not 
that of the cricket. This—with the possible exception of the nocturnal 
chorus—was generally agreed. 


GURGULIUS. The pulse pest. 


On the leaves of the bean plant behind Grillus will be noticed 6 small 
‘‘worms’’ as they are described, nibbling greedily. These are GURGUILIT 
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or pulse pests, whose name, Isidore mentions, derived trom the Latin 
GUTTUR a throat or gullet, indicates this voracious form of life just 
lives to gorge. Generation was said to occur from corruption, the pre- 
valent hypothesis. 

Hortus Sanitatis states this is analogous to the wood worm, clothes 
moth, etc., all evolved from decaying matter, each substance producing 
a separate and distinct species. Even mice in Egypt were believed to 
be generated from the mud of the Nile! 

I can find no other reference to this larva but Penny in describing 
something similar remarks ‘‘ He doth with his nib bore through the 
hardest shells.’’ No doubt entomologists can identify ? 


SPOLIATOR. The body borer. 


Right down to the close of the XVIth century the generic term 
‘‘worm’’ covers every type of reptilian and Entomological specimen— 
lizards, beetles, all kinds that creep. In the case of our subject this 
merely increases the doubt with which the reader is faced in the descrip- 
tion in Hortus Sanitatis and Albert, who appear to be the only refer- 
ences to this remarkable form of life. 

Hortus Sanitatis portrays 5 small beetles all of the same shape and 
size with sharp probosces, legs varying from 6 to 9, markings various, 
no clue, as usual, in the text. The description quotes Albert with which 
it is almost identical. ‘‘ The spoliator is a feeble guileful serpent’s 
worm, translucent gold green in colour, which creeps along shady 
country lanes chasing and devouring beetles. Avicenna states it is so 
called because it ascends from the tail through the body of a snake, 
basking in the sun, having first gently stroked its head to soothe it, 
then suddenly penetrating its flesh, it reaches the brain thus accom- 
plishing the demise of the serpent.’? What and if it ever was—has 
evinced no conjecture. Possibly a creation from an examination of a 
dead snake in a maggoty condition by Albert or one of his staff? 


ORYGES and ACIPENSER. The cutaneous curios. 


A brief and somewhat cryptic sentence occurs in Pliny in his chapter 
on Semi-wild Animals; he says there is an animal the Oryges whose 
hair, contrary to normal practice, grows in a reverse direction, point- 
ing forrard instead of aft. From the context this animal was probably 
some type of goat, but this is not specifically stated, in fact oe only 
other information is its habitat—overseas. 

The usual flurry of ‘‘guesstimation’’ among naturalists of course 
ensued. The best solution was considered to be the Oryx by Edward 
Topsel and others down to last century. In a chance conversation, 
this year, with an engineer who had spent years in Rhodesia, he said 
to me ‘‘Pliny must have meant our Ridge dog. It has been imported 
into this country but does not live. We use it to attack lions. It has 
a ridge of hair down its back which points forward.’ This I leave to 
the investigation of the curious. 
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The Acipenser, a piscine rival to the Oryges, has its scales set the 
wrong way, pointing forward. We learn from Pliny that although in 
his day it was not so highly esteemed, it was considered by the ancients 
to be the noblest of fish, the most delicate in flavour and whose capture 
and cuisine were attended by grave ceremonial. [Fishermen nearing 
port with such a prize were wont to bedeck their boats with garlands 
and announce their arrival by trumpet. At feasts, the fish was borne 
to table in procession crowned yet again with garlands preceded by a 
piper. A sort of Roman haggis in fact! The price of the fish was 
prodigious. 

Probably this was a small type of Sturgeon, a fish covered in longi- 
tudinal laminae, which incidentally do not overlap, instead of scales. 
An English mediaeval writer adds:—‘‘ He ever swimmeth against the 
stream because his scales point forwards and not backwards.’’ Unless 
he swam tail first against the current to keep his scales flat, the object 
of this mode of progression is not apparent. In fact the obscurity here 
involved reminds the writer of a somewhat analogous case in the South 
African Campaign, when the War Office issued instructions on certain 
stores requiring special packing, ‘‘ To avoid confusion the back is to 
be marked front!’’ (Whether this austere body intended to emulate 
this fish is not known!) 


CERULENS. The prodigious prawn. 

To conclude this ghastful medley, I will turn to an aquatic abnor- 
mality, illustrated from the book on animals. It is later again described 
in the book on fish. 
The account § ap- 
pears in Pliny in 
his chapter on 
Monsters of the In- 
dian Ocean, which 
refers to the exist- 
ence in the Ganges 
of crayfish 4 cubits 
and eels 300 feet 
long. Solinus, not 
to be outdone, in 
his chapter on In- 
dia makes _ the 
claws alone 6 cubits 
in length and adds 
its capacity to seize 
elephants at the 
delta of the Ganges 
and drag them to 
its depths. Albert repeats the information in Solinus adding that the 
Ganges is its sole habitat and substituting huge beasts for elephants. 
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isidore merely notes the derivation of the name from the colour darkish 
green like the sea. 

The authors of Hortus Sanitatis in the chapter on fish grossly exag- 
gerate the comments of Pliny who gives the entire length as 6 to 8 feet, 
whereas he is quoted as stating this dimension to be 60 feet! Here their 
motive was no doubt to provide excitement in the book. This crusta- 
cean is so superbly fantastic that it appears to have failed in exciting 
later biologists even to indulge in the usual guessing competition as to 
what it may have been. The only form of life, of course, in this river 
capable of seizing and dragging under animals is the Mugger, and even 
the largest of these reptiles would hesitate before tackling the Hati 
to-day. What happened centuries ago is another matter! 


CONCLUSION. 

The foregoing handful covers hardly a tithe of fabulous fauna and 
ordinary creatures presented in extraordinary guises, by men of science 
in bygone times. It is hard to think that all these stories were deli- 
berate fabrications conceived by knaves for acceptance by fools, so let 
us believe that many of these accounts possessed some grains of original 
truth. This in the realisation that in those far distant days, the fascin- 
ation for the marvellous, the irresistible urge to distort and amplify, 
coupled with perils and protraction of voyages, with neither camera, 
telescope nor microscope, probably devoid of writing or sketching mate- 
rials,.combined to render the ultimate picture widely different from 
the seed from which it germinated. 


Outspoken criticism in former times exposed the author to dire risk. 
Heresy often spelt the noose, block or stake. Roger Bacon (XIIIth 
century) spent years of his life in durance vile for presuming to throw 
doubt upon the identity of certain fauna in the Vulgate. Ulysses 
Aldrovandus, the wealthy Italian XVIth century Naturalist, fell into 
peril of the Inquisition for similar offence. Even so late as the XVIIIth 
century the world-famous Linnaeus was glad to make his escape from a 
Dutch town for daring to suggest that a stuffed mermaid, the property 
of a prominent citizen, was a fake! How that outspoken observer, 
Sir Thomas Browne, author ot ‘‘Vulgar Errors’’ escaped, must remain 
one of the mysteries of the XVIIth century. 


To such considerations, and to the deep veneration in which the few 
who by the vigour of their assertions had achieved positions of fame 
and prominence were held, may be attributed the invariable practice, 
all down the ages, to copy blindly the ridiculous fables which observa- 
tion and experiment would at once and finally have refuted. Most of 
these to-day have passed into oblivion, some I have had the temerity 
to revive to-night. 

May I close with that world-famous quotation from Hippocrates 
(400 B.C.) 


‘“LIFE IS SHORT BUT ART IS LONG.”’ 
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THE OPTIMUM CONDITIONS FOR THE OCCURRENCE AND 
OBSERVATION OF RARE INSECTS. 


By H. S. Rostnson, F.R.E.S. 
Read 9th May 1951. 


Rarity is one of the most primitive mathematical concepts but one 
which is, curiously enough, not simple to deal with mathematically. It 
is, of course, the reciprocal of frequency relative to some standard and 
may be denoted by 1/F. 

As I shall show later, we are concerned with rarities on this basis of 
figures up to one million where an insect occurs once in a million catches 
but we are little concerned whether, for example, the frequency of 
occurrence is once in one thousand or once in eleven hundred. 

I propose, therefore, to adopt as an indicator of rarity the logarithm 
of 1/F. This produces the simple result that an insect which appears 
once in every ten caught will have a rarity of one; one which occurs 
once in a hundred catches, two; once in a thousand, three; and so on. 

As it is seldom that more than one million insects are taken this 
would give a scale of rarity from 0-6. 

We may now examine, shortly, a few simple considerations govern- 
ing rarity. One of the simplest examples is the pound note which is en- 
dorsed with a unique number consisting of two figures and a letter, 
followed by six figures. If we consider these six figures we may get a 
very clear view of degrees of rarity. 

The occurrence of a pound note with any number occurs as often as 
a pound note occurs. Its frequency of occurrence is, therefore, 1/1 and 
its rarity is log. 1=0 (you will note that this rarity is as compared with 
other pound notes and not, for instance, with pennies). 

The frequency of occurrence of a pound note ending with a particular 
digit is, compared with all pound notes, one in every ten and its rarity 
is, therefore, log. 10=1. Similarly, if the last two digits are taken the 
rarity is two and so on. The rarity of a pound note with six named 
digits (say 123456) is, of course, six. 

The chances of obtaining a pound note with one or more particular 
digits in a particular position is, as you will readily see, one in the 
reciprocal of the frequency of occurrence. Thus, of obtaining any 
number the odds are a certainty. If you obtain a pound note it is 
certain that it will have some number on it. The odds that it should 
end in a particular number are ten to one against and so on. Thus, 
as the degree of rarity rises, it is necessary to acquire more and more 
pound notes to have any reasonable chance of acquiring the rare 
specimen. 

The specimen mentioned, of rarity six. could be expected once in 
every million pound notes acquired and it would be necessary to acquire 
this many notes to be reasonably certain that the particular note would 
be among them. 
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Precisely this kind of calculation is neces¥ary to determine the 
occurrence of rare genetic variants. Thus, the albino variety of 
Amathes c-nigrum lL. occurs naturally about once in one hundred 
thousand c-nigrum. This insect is of exceptional rarity, only one hay- 
ing been observed up to 1949. It is, as you can see, of rarity log. 
100,000, or 5, and we may take this as a measure of great rarity. We 
have been fortunate, as regards this species, in having made a very 
large catch, amounting to over 100,000 insects and, among these, two 
albinos occurred. A. c-nigrum is a well-spread species, active, and not 
subject to local variations. Further, albinism is itself a genetic muta- 
tion of fairly constant occurrence as regards particular species and not 
merely a local recessive. Thus the occurrence among this number of 
a couple of albinos is a pretty accurate guide to the overall occurrence 
of albinism in c-nigrum and its proportion a good indicator of the 
frequency of occurrence of rare insects. One of these albinos might 
occur in a single capture, just as someone in this room might have a 
pound note numbered 123456, but the odds are thousands to one against 
it. If, however, one hundred thousand c-nigrum are taken, the odds on 
the occurrence of a single albino specimen are very high, amounting to 
practical certainty. 


We have, therefore, established fairly logically (what is, possibly, in- 
stinctively obvious), that the larger a catch of a particular species, the 
higher is the probability of occurrence of a rare genetic form. 


What is not so obvious, however, is the chance of taking a rare 
species among a general catch. 


We have, however, a very elegant mathematical conception by Dr. 
Fisher and Dr. Williams which gives us an excellent lead. 


It is possible to estimate, by sample catches (or even, often, by a 
single sample catch) how many single insects of one species will be ob- 
tained in a catch of any number. In order to make clear to you the 
importance of this statement I shall need to go shortly into Dr. Wil- 
liams’ paper on the logarithmic series with which some of you may not 
be familiar. 


Briefly, the position is that any biological population can be con- 
sidered as composed of a number of groups of individual units and the 
number of such groups containing 1, 2, 3, ... ete., units falls into a 
logarithmic series. I will not go, here, into the details of such a series 
but would refer those of you who are interested to the original paper in 
Vol. 34, No. 2, of the Journal of Ecology. Further, any random 
sample of a logarithmic series is itself a logarithmic series. 

Thus, any random sample from a population consists of a logarithmic 
series of groups (species) each group containing the same number of 
units (individuals) and it is with these groups that we are concerned. 

The series may be expressed : — 
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where c is the index of diversity (a term which T will explain shortly) 
and x is a number less than 1 which depends on the size of the sample. 


ocr is the number of groups containing 1 insect. 
ge? 
oc — the number containing 2 insects, etc. 

T will not weary you with the summation of this series but will merely 
say that it is possible, from a fairly large random catch of insects, to 
determine for any particular place, at any particular time, the values 
necessary to elucidate this formula. 


Fig. 1 is a family of graphs from Dr. Williams’ paper which will, I 
think, show clearly what I mean. If a catch is made of one thousand 
insects, and it is found that this catch contains 130 species, only one 
eraph fits the facts, that of oc = 40. Any smaller or larger catch taken 
at the same place at about the same time will be on this graph. Thus, 
if a catch of ten thousand insects is made there will be 220 species re- 
presented, and so on. cc, the index of diversity, represents precisely 
what its name implies. It is a measure of the number of groups rela- 
tive to the number of units in the groups. The higher the cc for a 
particular population, the more varied will be the population and the 
more species there will be in a catch of any particular number. 


The important point, for the purposes of this paper, is that for 
any such catch it is possible to determine cc x the first term of the 
series, and thus to determine the number of groups with one unit (i.e., 
the species represented by one specimen only). The importance of this 

1 
total catch 
and their rarity is the logarithm of the catch. Thus, in a catch of one 
hundred thousand insects the rarity of this batch is 5. 


lies, of course, in the fact that the frequency of such species is 


Fig. 2 is a graph showing the number of groups containing one unit 
for catches from 1-1,000 for diversities of 10, 50, and 100. It will be 
clearly seen that for such catches the number of single insects increases 
with the catch to a maximum (which equals the diversity figure with an 
infinitely large catch) and, at the same time, the rarity increases. 

It should be obvious that the same insects are not “‘ singletons ’’ in 


catches of different numbers, but are different new species brought in 
as the catch increases. 


It will thus be seen that, whatever the diversity, the number and 
rarity of species taken will increase with increased numbers caught. 


We have thus established that, both as regards rare genetic variants 
and rare species, the larger the catch the greater the rarity of the in- 
sects to be expected. 


All that remains is to consider methods of ensuring that large 
catches are made, and that, if specific rarities are sought, the proba- 
bility of their occurrence in the series of groups should be high. 
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It will be convenient to deal with the second part first. The proba- 
bility of occurrence of a particular species is (excepting, of course, in 
migrant species) a function of locality. Thus, there may be two woods 
in two particular places where a specific insect is known to breed. It 
will, I think, be obvious that the probability of occurrence of these 
insects along a line between the two localities is a maximum at the 
localities and will fall off, rapidly at first and then more slowly, to the 
mid-point between the localities. 

Thus the probability of occurrence of particular species is a matter of 
ecological knowledge and field observation, coupled with intelligent 
guesswork as to new localities. This intelligent guesswork can be con- 
siderably aided by application, to single catches, of the estimates of 
diversity previously described. 
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Societies like the South London are composed of members whose 
interest and knowledge lies specially in the field of ecological observa- 
tion and where opportunity for this type of work is unrivalled. I need 
not, therefore, pursue the subject either of ecology or intelligent guess- 
work. TI will only say that it is always desirable, even if a specific 
rarity is not sought, to make large sample catches in all possible areas 
in order to bring to light insects of infrequent, and therefore unex- 
pected, occurrence. 

It remains, then, only to consider how best to ensure large catches 
wherever we may be. 

There are three factors which govern the number of insects caught: 

(1) The length of time over which the sample is taken. 
(2) The efficiency of the method used to take the insects. 
(3) The number of insects available. 


The first two factors can be readily disposed of. Clearly, if one 
wishes to seek for varieties of Lysandra coridon Poda (The Chalk-hill 
Blue), the number caught will depend on how long one can wield a net; 
which, in turn, depends on one’s physical endurance, and length of stay 
in the locality (length of time of operation), and how large the net 
is and how quickly the resulting catch can be disposed of (efficiency). 

The same considerations apply to such operations as beating, sugar- 
ing, and searching. 

It is only possible to increase these factors by multiplication of man- 
power (thus two men can, in the same time, catch twice as many coridon 
as one) or by automatic means. 


Here traps score heavily. WLight-traps can be operated for the whole 
period of darkness and, with present-day techniques they are remark- 
ably efficient. Their use is obviously restricted to night-flying insects, 
but there is no good reason why similar mechanical means should not be 
devised for any collecting operation. 


The main point to bear in mind here is that all improvements in 
efficiency and speed will result in increased catches. 


It is probably unnecessary to remind this Society, though it cannot 
be too often emphasised, that methods, however efficient, should not be 
used where they may result in the destruction of insects other than 
those few required by the collector. Though such a system may be per- 
missible in isolated cases where it is necessary to establish an important 
scientific principle, it is never excusable where private or commercial 
collecting is involved. 

The third factor in large catches, the number of insects available, is 
beyond our control but we can ensure that we take advantage of condi- 
tions which make large numbers of insects available. 

Tt will, I think, be clear that this third factor is really a combina- 
tion of two factors. 

(a) The population. 
(b) The degree of activity. 
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The importance of these two factors varies according to the method 
of collection used. Thus, if larvae are beaten from trees the main 
factor governing the number taken is the number present, i.e., the 
population, whereas the second factor of activity is almost wholly absent. 


On the other hand, if the technique used is treacling, the number of 
insects which appear at the treacle is the criterion, and, however large 
the population, if none are active none will come to the treacle and 
none will be taken. 

Between these two extremes lie various combinations of the two 
factors and here a knowledge of insect behaviour is invaluable in secur- 
ing results. 

Density of population is almost wholly an ecological matter, and 
activity a meteorological one, and only field observation and painstak- 
ing work can deal with the ecological issue. 

The meteorological factor, the only one left for discussion, is probably 
the most interesting. We cannot, of course, control the weather but 
we can ascertain its effect on insect activity and forecast reasonably 
intelligently the periods of probable high activity as well as taking ad- 
vantage of such periods when they occur unexpectedly. I am afraid that 
I can only deal, in the space of this paper, with the meteorological 
factors affecting the activity of night-flying insects. Some of these 
factors also affect day-flying insects and those interested can readily 
ascertain the remaining factors and apply similar methods to their 
assessment. The principal work on the influence of weather and climate 
has been summarised up to 1930 by Dr. Uvarov’s monumental work and, 
as regards night-flying insects, brought up-to-date by the researches of 
Dr. Williams and his associates. 


There are three principal meteorological factors which have an ap- 
preciable effect on the activity of night-flying insects and one which 
has an immediate effect on the nature of population. I have included 
the latter here (though it might, more properly, be included under 
population), in order that we may consider all meteorological influences 
together. 


The factors are:— 
(1) Temperature. 
(2) Wind. 
(3) Moonlight. 
and as regards population, 
(4) Barometric pressure. 


It is desirable to consider these separately in the first place. In ex- 
periments carried out at Rothamsted Experimental Station it was found 
that :— 

(1) A rise in temperature of 5°F. will produce a doubling of 
activity. 

(2) A multiplication of wind-speed by 2 above 1 m.p.h. will 
reduce activity by 4 (Noctuidae are rather less affected). 
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(3) An increase of moonlight from new to half moon will halve 
activity. (Noctuidae are rather more affected). 

(4) Emergence of insects from the pupa takes place, in general, 
mainly during a fall of barometric pressure. 


From this it will be seen that, if we compare two nights, we may 
get an astonishing difference in insect activity for comparatively small 
differences in meteorological conditions. Thus :— 


Night (1) Half-moon 
65°F. 
Wind 4 m.p.h. 
Activity X. 
Night (2) New moon 
75°F. 
Wind | m.p.h. 
Activity 16 X. 

This means that the catch on the second night will be 16 times that 
on the first. If, in addition, the barometer was steady on the first 
night but had been falling on the day preceding the second, the pro- 
portion of fresh insects on the second night will be rather greater. It 
is worth noting that where such a barometric fall follows a long period 
of steady pressure the actual number of insects will be greater owing to 
the renewal of those which have died and not been replaced. 


It is, perhaps, worth mentioning that atmospheric humidity, which 
has a small positive effect on insect activity may have a considerable 
cumulative influence on population. In general, natural death of insects 
is the result of desiccation. A prolonged period of high humidity, 
therefore, will result in a prolongation of insect lives resulting in an 
abnormally high aged population. This, coupled with the small increase 
in activity, may result in rather larger catches than would have been 
expected. 


The forecasting of a combination of these optimum conditions is, of 
course, more and more hazardous the earlier the forecast is made, but 
we can, in making long-term plans, at least choose periods when the 
moonlight incidence is low. The moon is apparently still behaving in a 
reasonably regular manner. 


As regards the other factors, an intelligent reading of such weather- 
maps as those provided daily in the Manchester Guardian and the 
Times, will often be sufficient to enable the keen entomologist to make 
an early choice between the theatre and the treacle-brush and the 
lazy one to instruct his wife whether or not to switch on the moth-trap. 


It may be useful to remember that the approach of a warm front at 
new moon is a time to be up and about. 
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THE BIOLOGY OF STOLLIA FABRICII KIRK. (=EYSARCORIS 
MELANOCEPHALUS F.). 


By G. B. Rye. 
Read 13th June 1951. 
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This pretty little Pentatomid appears from recent literature to have 
become far more generally distributed, at any rate in the southern part 
of England, than it was a generation or so ago. 

it was abundant in the Reigate district of Surrey during 1950 and 
was also found plentifully at the foot of Chanctonbury Hill in Sussex. 
lt was not recorded from this latter county in Bedwell and Massee’s 
distribution tables of 1945 (1). As however it has long been recorded 
from all the adjoining counties this addition is not unexpected. 

In Reigate Stollia fabric: was first found upon Stachys sylvatica L. 
(Hedge Woundwort) on 29th May where it was abundant in one small 
area. The bugs were on the exposed upper side of the leaves and also 
clustered in the folds of half-opened buds. Many had already paired. 
By 3lst May Stollia was plentiful on Stachys all over the Reigate dis- 
trict and the peak date for its abundance occurred about a week later. 
During the warm fine period of the second week in June there was some 
diminution in numbers. Bullfinches, Blackbirds and Green Wood- 
peckers had been very active in a large patch of Stachys in my garden, 
but I was unable to confirm that they were feeding upon Stollia. 

By 15th July adult Stollia had become quite scarce, though some were 
still found in copula on that date. The last specimen was found on 
23rd July. As, however, bugs of the new generation began to mature 
on llth August and continued to live on the Stachys plants until they 
were finally laid flat by storm on 3rd December, it will be seen that the 
mature bug can be expected on its principal foodplant throughout prac- 
tically the whole of its vegetative existence above ground. 

The courtship of Stollia is a story of simple persistence on the part 
of the male ‘‘nosing’’ his generally disinterested partner as she moves 
about and then turning cogwheel-like around her side until their genital 
segments come into contact with one another. Pairing, having been 
achieved after many rebuffs, the male is dragged around tail-to-tail 
while the female moves about and feeds. 


The adult bugs feed principally upon the leaf-stalks and the under 
side leaf-ribs, but in all weathers they move about freely all over the 
foodplant and they are evidently lovers of hot sunshine. The disturb- 
ance of one bug in a jar containing several others which were quietly 
feeding or sunning themselves, caused it to emit the strong ‘“‘bug-smell’’ 
so typical of this Order. This had an immediate affect upon all the 
others in the jar: they ran about rapidly in obvious excitement. 
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Eggs were first found on Ist June indoors in an unheated room and 
on 4th June out of doors: they are deposited in clusters of from 3 to 15 
ova on the underside of terminal leaves and amongst the flower spikes. 
The ovum is of a dumpy barrel shape, measuring 0.8 mm. high by 0.7 
mm. in middle diameter. Around the top rim or edge of the strongly 
convex ‘“‘lid’’ are 16 to 21 slightly irregularly spaced micropilar projec- 
tions each consisting of an inwardly curved stem, slightly tapering from 
base to apex but terminating in a small club-like knob. ‘The ovum when 
fresh laid is smooth and brilliantly glistening, of a delicate pale lemon- 
yellow colour. 


By the fifth day the ova have changed to a clear bright orange colour. 
Bright red eyes and the brown T-shaped ‘‘egg-opener’’, being a chitinous 
ridge across the base of the head and down the median line of the pro- 
notum, are clearly visible through the integument of the egg and can 
be seen to be rhythmically moving. 


Larvae began to hatch out after one week (8th June) indoors but 
not until after two weeks (18th June) out of doors. In one cluster of 
eleven eggs the first larva emerged at about 9 a.m. and the tenth larva 
at 1.15 p.m. The last egg failed to hatch. 


The actual hatching process occupies about 20 minutes from the 
time when a vigorous rhythmic heaving motion causes the ‘‘lid’’ to 
burst open just within the ring of micropilar hooks to the final with- 
drawal of the abdomen. The opening of the lid begins at the T-shaped 
dark ridge on the base of the head. As the head emerges so this T-shaped 
ridge and an inner skin slide forward over the face of the larva and 
remain attached to the shell of the egg. 


The body of the larva, until it is about three-quarters freed from the 
egg-shell is completely cylindrical in form, with the legs, antennae, etc., 
so closely adpressed as to be indistinguishable. Body hairs however are 
quite free and erect as soon as they emerge. 


A further rhythmic internal heaving then occurs, during which the 
smooth surface of the head as well as of the body can be seen to ‘‘bellows’’ 
in and out. Almost suddenly the body changes from its cylindrical 
shape and develops a clearly defined upper and lower surface with a 
distinct connexivum. At the same time the limbs and antennae be- 
come distinct, though still closely adherent to the body. Within a few 
minutes the limbs are free, weakly waving about. They then gradually 
stretch downwards towards the edge of the egg-shell which they grip 
until the apex of the abdomen is finally withdrawn. Here the larva 
remains, with its antennae in a downward attitude, for several hours 
while its colour changes from that of clear orange with bright red eyes 
to its final pitchy black and orange. 


The day after hatching the larvae had all moved away from the 
cluster of egg-shells and some were seen feeding on the Stachys flowers. 
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They tended however to remain somewhat gregarious. The first skin- 
casting occurred after 3 days, on llth June, and the last after 5 days, 
on 13th June. During the process of moulting the head and thorax are 
first released, these and the legs are at first completely white and the 
eyes are bright red: the abdominal segments are orange. The white 
portions rapidly change to black and the abdomen gradually deepens to 
ferruginous. Growth in size during the second instar is very consider- 
able and the larvae during this stage are more active than hitherto. 
By 18th June they had grown to such an extent that the body had be- 
come swollen and the connexival ridge had disappeared. The largest 
of them had ceased to feed and had become sluggish. 


The second ecdysis began on 22nd June—i.e. after 14 days from the 
hatching of the egg. Larvae of the third instar differ little except in 
size from those of the earlier stage, though there is more variation in 
colour. In some specimens the abdomen remains predominantly ferru- 
ginous-orange, while in others it is of a more greenish-creamy colour. 


Out of doors the larvae of the fourth instar, with clearly defined wing 
pads, were not found until 25th July. These again cast their skins on 
6th August and the first imago emerged on 11th August. 


The emergence of the imago from its last larval skin is an interesting 
process, especially in regard to the colour development. The pronotum 
and scutellum first split down the median line and the crack steadily 
widens. The head which is pressed downwards and forwards gradually 
emerges from the back and the antennae and proboscis are steadily 
pulled out. The legs and hinder parts of the body follow—the whole 
process occupying about 15 minutes. 


The insect, which is first of a clear creamy colour with bright red 
ocelli, darker red compound eyes, slightly shrunken elytra and with the 
genital segments extended, quickly moves away from its last larval skin 
and seeks shelter in a shady place. 


Within half an hour the head, front portion of the pronotum, base 
of the scutellum and spots on the legs have assumed a dirty slate colour 
which gradually deepens almost to black. At the same time the punc- 
tures on the sternum and the basal abdominal segments beneath become 
bright red ‘and the intervening spaces take on a yellowish green hue. 
The membrane of the elytra develops out and the genital segments be- 
come withdrawn. 


Then the dark parts of the head, pronotum and scutellum quickly 
change to a very deep metallic blackish purple which very soon again 
changes to the final metallic coppery-green. The red punctures beneath 
become dark and the underside darkens. The membrane of the elytra 
is the last part to deepen in colour. 


From the end of June to the end of September and even well into 
October larvae of various sizes and stages of development occurred in 
the flower-heads of Stachys, mainly sheltered within the calyces of the 
flowers and there closely resembling ripening seeds. 
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Butler (2) quotes a series of alternative foodplants. In my garden 
I had Stachys growing in close proximity to Lamium album L. (White 
Dead Nettle), Urtica dioica L. (Common Nettle) and Scrophularia nodosa 
L. (Figwort). Until the end of the summer, when Stachys became dry 
and withered Stollia was only very occasionally found on Lamium, but 
by the end of September there had been a definite tendency to migrate 
to the fresher green of the latter species. Stollia was never observed on 
Urtica or on Scrophularia until November when adult bugs, apparently 
not feeding, began to wander anywhere, probably in search of good 
hibernating places. 


At the end of November bugs were found tightly clustered together 
within the crumpled-up leaves of Stachys herbage, which was of course 
dying and breaking down on to the ground by this time. 


In December 1950, January and March 1951 bugs were found under 
the fallen herbage of Stachys and other plants in the vicinity and among 
the roots and stem bases of the foodplant. Here they were in a com- 
pletely dormant condition evidently fully hibernating. 


DESCRIPTION OF LARVAL INSTARS. 


First Instar. Almost hemispherical with the head very large and 
broad. Antennae and legs stout, the latter with strong claws. Head, 
pitchy black with the eyes large, oval, red. Thoracic segments, pitchy 
black with a very fine median line white. Abdomen vivid orange to 
ferruginous orange with a transverse more or less rectangular patch 
in the centre of each segment and triangular connexival patches black. 
Remote and minute black dots are scattered over the orange portions. 
Underside, head and thorax black, abdomen orange. The 4-jointed an- 
tennae black, becoming fuscous apically. Legs black: the 2-jointed tarsi 
with apical joint about twice as long as the basal one. Proboscis black. 
Body sparsely clad with scattered bristles. 

Srconp Instar. Head and thorax deep shiny black and now deeply 
and widely punctured on the thorax. Black dots on the orange portions 
of the abdomen now larger and more distinct. 


Tuirp Instar. Apart from larger size there is little difference be- 
tween second and third instars. The orange of the abdomen is some- 
times replaced by greenish creamy, but not invariably so. 


Fourtu Instar. Head, thorax, scutellum and wing pads, which are 
now well developed, are metallic black, deeply and closely punctured. 
The front portion of the thoracic margin is narrowly bluish-white and 
this is repeated even more narrowly on the outer margins of the wing 
pads. An extremely thin whitish line runs down the median line of the 
pronotum and scutellum. Abdomen greenish-grey closely punctured 
with black and with the same black patches on the central and connexi- 
val portions of each segment. Antennae black with the extreme bases 
of the second, third and fourth joints narrowly white. 
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Freru Instar. This closely resembles the fourth instar but there is a 
distinct whitish cloudy patch, heavily punctured with black in the centre 
of the pronotum and a clear white spot near each anterior angle of the 
scutellum. The wing pads are only slightly more developed than in the 
fourth instar. 


SUMMARY. 
Stollia fabrictt attains sexual maturity in the spring and oviposition 
occurs in June and throughout early summer. Ova are deposited in 


batches of up to 15 on leaves and flowers principally of Stachys sylvatica. 
There are five larval instars and mature bugs begin to appear in the first 
half of August. Hibernation takes place in fallen herbage, crumpled 
leaves and amongst the roots of the foodplant. The egg and larval 
instars are described. 


SUMMARY. 
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NOTES ON THE WASPS’ NEST REFERRED TO BY MR. W. H. 
SPREADBURY IN PROG. AND TRANS. S. LOND. ENT. AND NAT. 
HIST. SOC. 1949-50: 83/4. 


By B. J. J. R. WaALReEcuHT. 
Read 26th September 1951. 


The libarian of the ‘‘ Nederlandse Entomologische Vereniging ”’ drew 
my attention to an illustrated article on wasps’ nests in the above- 
mentioned Proc. and Trans. 

As the photographs were very good it was almost as if the nests them- 
selves had been placed before me. 

A l5-years’ study of wasps’ nests, particularly of those of the more 
common species Vespula vulgaris L. and V. germanica F., when built 
in abnormal places made me eagerly look for signs of abnormal building 
in the nests Mr. Spreadbury found, since the study could reveal some- 
thing about the way those nests were built. I published articles on 
strange shapes in wasps’ nests in ‘‘Levende Nat.” jg. 48 afl. 3; jg. 51, afl. 
5 and 10, 12; 1950 afl. 11; 1951 afl. 4, and in “Natura” Juli-Aug. 1951. 
My attention was drawn to Plate viii of Mr. Spreadbury’s paper where 
the author says: ‘“Third comb down—all worker cells. The tendency for 
a concentrical arrangement in developing larvae is shown.”’ 

What caused that elongated shape of the floor which obliged the 
writer to speak only of a tendency for a concentrical arrangement of 
cells ? 

Janet (onzieme note) stated that all cells in a comb are originally 
built around a group of four cells (la figure nucléale), which statement 
he supported by many sketches. 

Now if one has not seen many nests it is impossible to get a clear 
notion how such combs were built and, therefore, I feel happy in believ- 
ing I am able to explain how both Mr. Spreadbury’s nests were very 
remarkable ones. 

In my studies I have been looking for the principles which control 
the building behaviour of the wasps. 

One of the rules I found is:—The wasps begin to build a new comb 
as soon as the space under the last-built comb is large enough for the 
building wasp to move under it within the ever-growing envelope. 

Now it is known that the capped cells extend further downwards 
than the hatched cells and so it is another rule that the building of a 
new floor is not started until a certain number of cells are hatched. 

Plate XI. is very remarkable; it shows first the nucleus of four cells 
in the centre and three others from which 7 workers had already hatched. 
That is in accord with Janet’s thesis. But there is more. Plate XI. 
shows just in the middle of the nucleus (la figure nucléale of Janet) the 
wall between the four cells and on this wall the very beginning of the 
new comb, nothing more than a small strip of paper fastened to that 
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common wall. Thus this fine picture of Mr. Spreadbury’s further con- 
firms my own statement about the time at which a new floor is begun. 


Let us now return to Plate VIII. 


Mr. Spreadbury says in his description of the nest of Vespula vulgaris 
(p. 83) that the lower 3 floors contained all large (royal) cells. 1 under- 
stand that he does not consider comb 9 as a completed floor so that 
there were 5 floors containing worker cells and the combs 6, 7 and 8 con- 
tained all large (royal) cells. 

This seemed abnormal, since I found that in a nearly spherical nest 
there are some four floors of worker cells and four or five with royal 
cells. Mr. Spreadbury’s nest, therefore, seemed to contain too few 
large cells. Looking for the hidden abnormality, I found it in Plate 
VIII., which shows clearly in the right-hand part of the third floor a 
group of cells larger than those in the rest of the floor. The capped 
cells in the centre are clearly marked off from the earlier built cells and 
from those around them which were built later. There is a gradual 
difference in the age of the last-named rings of cells: those built im- 
mediately outwards of the capped cells contain large larvae; the cells 
beyond contain progressively younger larvae until where they meet a 
second row of capped cells at the edge of the floor. 

Now from this ring of capped cells only a few are left, but when we 
follow the line drawn through these few capped cells we cut off pre- 
cisely the part with large cells in the right-hand upper corner of the 
floor. 

This means that this group of large cells was added when the rest 
of the floor was already a complete comb and that somewhere in the 
nest there must have been an obstruction which made it impossible for 
the wasps to build rings of cells in the normal way. 

As far as my experience goes, these first large cells must have been 
made before the starting of the sixth floor. This could be checked if 
the nest is still available. My guess is that there must be some large 
cells in the fifth comb, and, as those in the third comb were built later 
on, also some in the fourth floor. 

When we take Plate V, which shows a section through the nest, 
we see in the right-hand part of the nest large cells in the fifth floor. 
According to my experience there must have been an obstruction at 
the opposite side. When the wasps enlarge the nest (on which they are 
busy from the beginning of the building time to the end of it) at a 
certain place the envelope is enlarged at the same time inwards and 
outwards. As soon as there is enough space at the side of the floors to 
allow new cells to be built the wasps build them. These later cells are 
naturally on the outer edge of the enlarged floor. That is why the 
group of royal cells found in the third floor were among the last built 
ones and that is why they were royal cells (see my article Levende Nat., 
No. 4, 1951). 

The nest gets in this manner an elongated spherical shape which is 
clearly shown in Plate IV. This plate alone suffices to convince me 
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that somewhere in the nest there must be one or more floors contain- 
ing both small and large cells. 

My hypothesis is supported by Plate IX, where we see that the new 
(9th) comb is not attached in the centre. 

This means that the first royal cells in the eighth floor hatched in 
about the same place. In a normal nest there is a perpendicular line 
of strong pillars coming from the top down to the centre of the last 
comb. 

In this nest this perpendicular line deviates to the side of the nest 
where it is enlarged most. My theory might further be checked if it 
were known what kind of wasps hatched from the large cells from floor 
3. Since the hatching in the nest goes in three parts, first workers, 
then males and lastly queens, the large cells of floor 3 must have given 
birth to at least a number of queens if they were built rather late 
(males hatch before the queens: they hatch out of the worker cells as 
well as out of large cells. Just now as I am writing this paper, August 
14th, IT have under observation a nest of Dolichovespula saxonica Fab. 
taken from a roof. In this nest (Nr. 61) taken August 3rd, 1951, 
nothing but males hatched (+ 200) out of the capped cells in every 
floor. No workers and as yet no queens). 

I was very glad to be able to study this remarkable nest from Mr. 
Spreadbury’s fine photographs and I would be grateful for any com- 
ments he could give on the explanation offered by me. 
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SOME NOTES ON ANDRICUS FECUNDATOR HTG. (CYNIPIDAE, 
HYM.). 


By M. Nisterr, F.R.E.S. 
Read 11th July 1951. 


The galls of the agamic generation occur on both Quercus robur I. 
and @. sessiliflora Salisb., are widely distributed and often locally 
plentiful. The gall is formed of an axial or terminal bud, and con- 
sists of two distinct parts, an outer and an inner gall. 

The outer gall consists of a series of imbricated scales attached to 
a woody base, and takes the form of a hop-cone, or a globe-artichoke, 
hence the popular names ‘‘ Hop-gall’’ and ‘‘ Artichoke-gall.’’ When 
young it is more or less globular in form, green, with a whitish tracery, 
at maturity it becomes yellowish-brown and average galls measure 15 
mm. in diameter, by 22 mm. in length. The galls appear in July and 
often remain attached to the twigs for twelve months. 

The inner gall is elongated oval in form, with a flattened base, by 
which it is attached to the inner base of the outer gall; when mature it 
becomes detached and is ejected, presumably through the contraction 
of the basal portion of the outer gall, which forces it up through the 
loose scales. When these inner galls contain larvae of inquilines or 
parasites, they frequently fail to become detached and so remain in 
the outer casing; also they may assume a more or less globular form, 
and are often very light in colour; they vary very much in size, this 
depending upon the number of larvae in them. 

The normal galls are usually ejected during August or in early Sep- 
tember; they are rather soft and yellowish-green at first, subsequently 
becoming hard and dark brown in colour. 

T have collected many hundreds of these galls over a period of years, 
and have bred many insects from them, particulars of which are set 
out below. All galls collected containing inner galls had these re- 
moved, and kept separate from the outer husk. 


THE INNER GALL. 

The inner gall may contain a single larva of the gall-wasp, one to 
several larvae of inquilines, or larvae of Chalcids, these varying in 
number according to those of their hosts. 

The larvae of the gall-wasps have varied periods of longevity, but 
the pupal period is always short. I have had the insects emerge in 
October of the first year, a most unusual time; March of the second, 
March and April of the third, and March of the fourth and fifth years. 

The larvae of three species of inquilines occur in the galls, Synergqus 
gallae pomiformis Fonse. T have had emerge in September and Octo- 
ber of the first year, but never in any numbers; S. vulgaris Htg. was 
found to oceur much more frequently, the insects emerging in April 
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of the second year; S. evanescens Mayr occurs in fair numbers as a 
rule, and emerges in June of the second year. 


THE OUTER GALL. 

In the woody base of the outer gall may occasionally be found 
secondary galls, containing the larvae of the gall-wasp Andricus radicis 
F. form trilineatus Htg., the insects from which have emerged in 
August, September, October, and November of the first year. I have 
had these from Surrey (Bookham Common, Coldharbour Common, 
Merrow Downs, and Oxshott Heath) and from Hants. (Brockenhurst) 
on Q. robur; and from Croham Hurst, Selsdon Wood, and Worms 
Heath, in Surrey, on Q. sessiliflora. Also in the woody base may be 
found cells containing the larvae of Synergus evanescens, the insects 
from which I have had emerge in June and July of the second year; 
these sometimes occur in fair numbers. On two occasions only have | 
had S. vulgaris from similar positions. Synergus apicalis Htg. has 
been recorded from these galls; I have not bred it myself, but it un- 
doubtedly came from the subsidiary galls of trilineatus. 

Among, the scales may be found the yellowish-red larvae of the Ceci- 
domyiid, Clinodiplosis gallicola Riibs., sometimes in considerable num- 
bers; some of these pupate in the gall, others leave the gall to pupate 
in the earth. The midges emerge in August and September of the same 
year, but some may lie over, the midges from these emerging in the 
following April. 


PARASITES. 

All the larvae mentioned are subject to the attacks of Chalcids, to 
a very considerable extent at times. 

Pteromalus sp.:—This small Chalcid has emerged in fair numbers 
from the Cecid larvae in April and May, but only from those pupat- 
ing in the spring. 

Eurytoma rosae Nees.:—Considering the large numbers of inqui- 
line larvae usually inhabiting these galls, I have been surprised at the 
very small number of this species emerging from them. It is a well- 
known parasite of inquiline larvae. I have bred them from both inner 
and outer galls, the insects emerging in April, May, and June of the 
second year. 

Megastigmus dorsalis F.:—I have bred a considerable number of 
this species, in May and June of the second year, from outer galls only; 
they were undoubtedly parasites of the larvae of Synergus evanescens. 

Oligosthenus stigma F.:—The emergence of two specimens of this 
insect was a surprising event; it occurs with some frequency in galls 
caused by Rhodites spp. on Roses. I have failed to find any reference 
to it occurring in any species of Cynipid gall on the Oak. The insects 
emerged in late May of the second year. 

Torymus auratus Fourc.:—This species is given in Continental 
literature as a parasite in fecundator galls. In May, 1948, I had five 
emerge from inner galls of the previous year, the larvae undoubtedly 
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having been parasites of those of the gall-wasps. I have bred none 
since. 

Olinz sp.:—This is considered to be a probably undescribed species. 
The larvae are parasites of the fecundator larvae, and frequently have 
a lengthy period of existence; as I have previously stated, the gall- 
wasp larvae may live up to five years, and these Chalcid larvae which 
are internal parasites may live up to four years. On one occasion [ 
had several of these Chalcids emerge in the second year, but the 
majority of those I have bred have emerged in the third year, while 
one came out in the fourth year; all have emerged in April. 

Pteromalus sp.:—A small number of this unidentified species have 
emerged from both inner and outer galls, between April and June of 
the second year. J have been unable to locate their host, they may pos- 
sibly be hyperparasites of some of the other Chalcid larvae. 

T might add that all the larvae have survived very low tempera- 
tures, in some cases in several years it has gone down to —4° C. 


THE ALTERNATE SEXUAL GENERATION. 

Andricus fecundator has an alternate sexual generation known 
as form pilosus Adler. The galls are to be found on the male catkins 
of the Oak in spring, they are about 2 mm. in length, of an elongated 
oval form with a prominent apex, brown when mature and covered with 
stiff white hairs. It is usual to find several galls upon a catkin, but 
they may occur singly. 

All the gall-wasps I have bred emerged in the second half of May. 
They appear to be entirely free from the attacks of inquilines or para- 
sites; this may be owing to the short time taken to reach maturity. 
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Proc. SLE. & N.S. 1951-52. PLATE VI. 


1. Yellow Gentian in grass high above Choro. 

2. Werneria dactylophylla from near the. snows. 

3 The Challana Valley at 13,500 ft. 

4. Llama mother and lamb from a photograph by Mrs. J. Haighton. 
5. The mountains above La Fabulosa mine. 
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SOME BOLIVIAN PLANTS. 


By Miss W. M. A. Brooke, F.1.S. 
Read 12th December 1951. 


I arrived in La Paz at the beginning of December 1948 and spent 
almost two years in Bolivia searching for seeds suitable for cultivation 
in England and collecting and drying plants for the British Museum, 
the Chicago Natural History Museum and the New York Botanical 
Garden. After dealing with various formalities and obtaining through 
my letters of introduction a 50% reduction in fares from the British 
Management of the railway I started the two day journey to Cocha- 
bamba, which T made my headquarters. Here T rented an unfurnished 
room at about 30/- per month, equipped it with my camp furniture and 
fended for myself when at home with the aid of an electric ring. My 
landlady and her sisters took great pride in their birds and in their pot 
plants and little garden, so our relations soon became cordial. 


Cochabamba is an attractive town at 8,400 ft. with old and new 
buildings, two fine boulevards and beautifully cultivated Squares in a 
district with a fair though not a really heavy rainfall. 


Tn the newly built Faculty of Agriculture of the Cochabamba Univer- 
sity, the Dean, Senor Ganderillas, provided me with accommodation for 
my specimens and space to work on them in comfortable surroundings. 
Dr. Martin Cardenas was of great assistance in naming for me a large 
number of my plants as well as in many less scientific matters, in fact 
both gentlemen were constantly finding some way of helping me without 
my having made them any request. 


Bolivia has every kind of climate and in consequence enormous 
differences of vegetation; her lowlands descend to a few hundred feet 
above sea level while the high wide valley of the altiplano stretches for 
more than 100 miles at over 12,000 ft. and long mountain ranges rise 
above the snow line and limit of plant life at 17-18,000 ft. 

Her two highest peaks, Illampu and Illimani, reach over 21,000 ft. 
in height. 

Again the extreme West and part of the South have a very small 
rainfall or are impregnated with salt or chemicals and are almost desert 
while the mountains of the Eastern Cordillera stop the clouds that rise 
from the Amazon basin and its great tributaries and receive a tremend- 
ous rainfall on their Eastern slopes while their summits remain in con- 
tinuous mist. 

The annual recorded rainfall varies from 13 cm. to 5 m. so that 
travelling over the mountains one is constantly trying to guess the 


reason for differences of plant associations largely due to differences of 
rainfall. 
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The mountains are rich in minerals of many kinds and mines are to 
be found in remote and desolate spots near their summits and in some 
of their valleys. 


The whole of the country lies in the tropics from latitude 10° in the 
far North to 23° in the extreme South. Its plant life is only partially 
known, many districts have never been collected and no flora of Bolivia 
has been published in any language. 


The greater part of Bolivia’s people are South American Indians or 
‘“‘Cholas’’, a combination of Indian and white, the educated classes are 
largely Spanish with some Indian mixture. There are a large number 
of foreigners and recent immigrants, especially refugees. The Indians 
and Cholas are most picturesque in their costumes and I found them 
friendly and helpful, those from the highlands are of two races; both 
of them frequently have Mongolian features, the Quechuas are the de- 
scendants of the Incas, the Amaras had already been conquered by the 
Incas when Spain invaded the land. Their languages have little like- 
ness to each other. 

In the lowlands there are many different tribes, some savage and 
armed with poisoned arrows with which to welcome strangers, some 
docile but uncivilized, others such as the Guaranai taking a normal part 
in the life of the district. 

Rail travel with its ascents of many thousands of feet is slow but 
interesting; at each station Indians offer the produce of the district, 
slippers, eggs, onions, grapes or perhaps a sheep (dead). 

Birds are a constant interest: martins can be seen throughout the 
year; cormorants fish in the rivers, love birds thrive up to 14,000 ft., 
and the large green humming bird may be seen almost as high. The 
many species of smaller humming birds are only to be found in warm 
districts. 

On the mountain tops are many small grey or brown birds reminding 
one of home, and somewhat lower a number of hawks, large and small. 
T was greatly disappointed at not having seen a wild condor, since I have 
been in many districts where they are plentiful. These huge vultures 
live on rocks on the mountain tops, they fly great distances and are 
most intelligent; they prefer dead animals but when hungry several 
together will separate a calf from the cow and bundle it over a precipice. 

The birds that fascinated me most were the oven birds which make 
a large round clay nest exactly the shape of the baking oven of the 
Indians. It has a partition inside and is placed high on a branch or on 
some inaccessible object: the head of a statue will be embellished with 
an extra ornament, or an apparent tumour be placed on its outstretched 
arm. These birds are reddish brown with pale breasts and are the size 
and shape of a thrush; they are busy creatures, hunting insects, and are 
fairly tame; one sees them constantly. 

T camped for a week at Cona Cona station which proved a fine col- 
lecting ground. Hedges of yellow Calceolaria were in full blossom, the 
field opposite was pink with Ozalis and the handsome but objectionable 
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Loasa rusbyana covered a stoney slope. Many little streams watered 
lawns of short grass where grew the star-like sky blue Gentiana prostrata, 
the commonest but the most lovely of Bolivia’s many gentians. Close to 
the road were tall thick shaggy cacti well named ‘‘the old man’’. 


T climbed near to the mountain tops to find the vegetation changed 
suddenly, giving place to a great sheet of blue lupins with silvery foliage 
interspersed with the hard wooden lumps of ‘‘yarita’”’. This plant is a 
verbena that grows extensively on the high plateau and on other high 
slopes. It forms a compact dome-shaped mass which is quite solid and 
is in fact composed of innumerable woody stems impacted together. It 
may be speckled with minute white blossoms. These wooden masses are 
dug out and used for fuel. 


My next expedition was in mid-March to Quime, a small town at 
8,000 ft. I travelled nine hours by lorry over the Quimcruz range by 
the Tres Cruces Pass, 16,000 ft., a wonderful journey if tiring. Quime 
lay in a valley with a frequent and plentiful rainfall and the district was 
a paradise. Masses of flowering shrubs filled the gorge and the hedges, 
cosmos grew in the pastures, perennial sunflowers made slopes golden, 
pale pink begonias hid in dark corners and many species of maidenhair 
fern clothed the forest banks. Here T first saw Bolivia’s common fuchsia, 
F. boliviana, widely distributed in suitable rainfall areas, it formed 
small trees covered with dense terminal bunches of narrow crimson 
flowers. 

On crossing the pass I had noticed as I thought some little red 
crocuses. I therefore rode up once again to explore, but I found that 
they were not bulbous plants at all but small red cup-shaped gentians, 
probably G. primuloides, with a similar white species G. longipes on the 
dryer slopes. Relations of the dandelion (some white, some yellow) 
spread their petals flat on the ground. A bit lower down were red cacti 
and a woolly lupin. 

Further on at Viloco mine (14,000 ft.) the short wet grass was 
covered with other little crocus-like gentians of every delicate shade and 
several species of Nototriche (near Hibiscus) were tucked in crevices of 
the rocks. Here too I found a minute Orzalis, the whole plant with red 
leaves and white blossoms the size and shape of a child’s thimble. Viloco 
weather was as a rule a cold drizzle alternating with a wet fog. 

Below Quime the valley became sub-tropical, with luxuriant masses 
of orchids, creepers and ferns. 

Seriously ill with jaundice I returned in 11 hours by lorry to Oruro 
and a good doctor. 

During the cold dry winter there is nothing for the botanist to do in 
the high altitudes. I decided therefore in August to visit the oil wells at 
Camiri near the Argentine frontier at only 2,500 ft. 

Two days in the train brought me to Sucre, the old capital of Bolivia. 
From the train window I saw near small streams in wild, almost desert, 
country scattered parties of vicunas. They are smaller and daintier 
cousins of the domesticated Hama and alpaca and both in colour and 
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shape resemble a small deer. These pretty creatures have been nearly 
exterminated for the sake of their soft thick fur. I have only seen wild 
vicunas from train windows, far from any station. 


At Sucre I made arrangements for a journey taking three days, on 
a lorry returning to Camiri for a load of petrol. The driver however 
insisted on doing the trip in two days driving from 5 a.m. to 7 p.m. the 
first day and 5 a.m. to 10.30 p.m. on the second day, not exactly the 
best thing for a convalescent even if our night had been restful. As it 
was the floor of a primitive verandah it left much to be desired. 


Descending below 6,000 ft. we traversed extensive bare deciduous 
forests with, in parts, quantities of dead trees. Much of Bolivia’s wood 
is extremely hard and neither burns nor decays. Amongst them were 
a few early flowering trees and climbers, Jacaranda and several other 
of the Bignoniaceae, including a beautiful pink climber that completely 
covered its support with blossom. 

In a warm valley we stopped to visit a friendly family living in 
loosely built cane huts. 


I intended to stay at Camiri only a few days but remained in the 
district for a month having landed myself in one of the headquarters of 
an attempted revolution that developed into civil war of a sort. No 
one interfered with me but being somewhat worried when fighting 
seemed imminent I took refuge with U.S.A. friends at a near-by Pump- 
ing Station on the Pipe Line, although they were not anxious for my 
society as the revolutionaries had threatened to blow up their petrol 
storage tank. However the rebels retreated hastily over the Argentine 
frontier leaving the district in peace and after somewhat meagre fare T 
luxuriated in hot baths and good food from the States. 


My return journey in a jeep over a road, bad at the beginning, that 
had been traversed by both armies reminded me of a small boat in a 
rough sea. Camiri district had two quaint Aristolochias, one of which 
trapped small insects in its pipe, presumedly until fertilisation was com- 
plete, a Cleistocactus whose red flowers were tipped with green, Abuti- 
lons, some beautiful flowering shrubs and trees and an Ipomoea with 
handsome pink blossoms in large bunches. 


At the lowland town of Monteagudo I was told that a month later the 
whole district would be full of butterflies of all kinds and colours. In 
high districts butterflies and moths are by no means plentiful and those 
one sees are very similar to our own species such as ringlets and meadow 
browns, occasionally a blue but nothing striking. At a very high alti- 
tude I saw a white butterfly that reminded me of one I have seen in 
Switzerland. 


I was unable to visit any part of the lowlands during the wet hot 
butterfly season which is I believe a wonderful sight even for those with 
no entomological inclinations. The blue Morphos sit on the wet mud 
beside the rivers in such quantities that from a distance they appear to 
be a sheet of water and it is impossible for a jeep to avoid crushing them. 
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In dense forest at 8,000 ft. | saw only black or almost black butter- 
flies, the few coloured ones in the open resembled the flowers amongst 
which they flew. 

I am convinced that the colouring of butterflies corresponds to that 
of the surroundings or plants amongst which they evolved, whether the 
black of forest shades, the brown of temperate trees and bushes, the 
bright colours of flowers or the orange buff soil of the African landscape. 
It is only when one sees them in their original unaltered environment 
that one realizes how closely their colours match some part of it. 

Other insects in Bolivia are plentiful, too plentiful, and there are 
serious dangers for man and animals in the lowlands from little known 
or unknown pests. The country is one huge anthill up to 14,000 ft. or so. 
Ants are of all sizes and shapes, some about an inch long with long thin 
legs like spiders, others tiny. There are red ants, black ants, wood 
ants and at times army ants. The Paulo Santos ant lives only, I believe, 
on a particular tree, Triplaris caracassana. It is } of an inch long, thin 
and red, and has a most virulent sting. Dr. Philipson in the Columbian 
forest found a much smaller red ant equally vicious, living on a different 
species of Triplaris. ; 

In a drier district South of Cochabamba I found the large jasmine- 
like white climber Mandevilla, a fine Cactus and a collection of hand- 
some Salvias. I took also a Cardenanthus (a small iris) and a cream 
gentian both of which may be new. 

Lower down a red arum grew in the shade of bushes. At Sta. Cruz 
(1,500 ft.) there was tropical forest of tall trees clothed with epiphytes. 
Only a short distance away were tree Cacti on the roadside covered with 
buds and blossom. 

Back in Cochabamba in the middle of January a lorry called for me 
at 5 a.m. and in 7 hours we reached the end of the road that crossed 
the Tunari range. Here was a stone garage that housed a jeep and 
stores of potatoes waiting for the lorry. JI was unaware at the time but 
it also housed a considerable stock of dynamite hanging from the roof. 
Should the river be impassable this garage was the only available shelter 
until the water level went down. After eating my lunch horses arrived, 
we crossed the river safely and rode three hours to Choro where Mr. and 
Mrs. Gasser who were complete strangers, had invited me to stay. I 
spent a delightful two months with them and it was suggested I should 
remain for a year. The kindly unaffected hospitality of Bolivia is some- 
thing one can never forget. 

The house was neither large nor up-to-date but the estate ran for 100 
miles and reached from 14,000 ft. to the tropical lowland rivers at pos- 
sibly 1,500 ft. Its lower districts were uninhabited and had never been 
explored. 

The homestead at 10,000 ft. was in a good but not excessive rainfall 
area and 1,000 ft. above the river. Cultivation was by the wasteful 
method so common in South America. A strip of land would be burned 
off then ploughed by oxen and sown with oats. After the crop had been 
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harvested it would be planted with potatoes and when they had been dug 
the strip would be abandoned and return to pasture for some 10 or 
possibly 20 years. This is an ideal process tor the botanist since patches 
of ground at different stages of reversion will have different plant com- 
munities. 

Choro at all heights had an extensive and delightful flora. On rocks 
near the river amongst shrubs, terns, fuchsias and orchids were quan- 
tities of two species of pale pink Begonias with blossoms two inches 
across. High on the mountains grew a small alpine Begonia. 


Trees reached to 11,500 or 12,000 ft. Two that grow at these upper 
limits were a Ribes covered with long strings of red tasteless currants 
and a Polylepis, a member of the rose family, that is found in the wetter 
high districts. It has layer upon layer of thin papery bark which flakes 
off in masses leaving a lodgment for soil and roots and a foothold for 
mosses. In cloud areas therefore the trees become laden with epiphytic 
ferns, orchids, peperomias, etc. 

High above Choro the peaks were in constant cloud. By careful 
observation I was able to ride up to them several times when the weather 
was fairly good and found some rare Gentians in boggy swamps. On 
slightly drier slopes there was a yellow gentian with pointed blossoms, 
another with red and yellow hanging bells and quantities of small white 
gentians. In rock crevices there were Nototriches, tuberous fuchsias 
and Salpicroa glutinosa, a plant with a yellow fuchsia-like flower. 

At 10,000 ft. another fuchsia-like plant was the quaint shrub 
Brachyotum. Its blossoms are red and purple. There are a number 
of Gerardias in Bolivia, all of them handsome. The species common 
near Choro formed a small bush covered with pink flowers the size and 
shape of a garden mimulus, a most lovely sight. Certain grassy slopes 
were covered with large white or yellow daisies, Werneria or Liabrum, 
2-4 inches across, that spread their petals flat on the ground. 

Here as elsewhere there were a number of Solanwm bushes and small 
trees with white or mauve flowers and several wild potatoes. There 
were a half-dozen or so Calceolarias, mostly straggling shrubs covered 
with masses of yellow blossom but one, C. tomentosa, was a herbaceous 
species growing 6 ft. or more in height with soft yellow flowers. 

Six hours on horseback over the mountains from Choro was a fore- 
man’s house set in a cloud belt with good pasture where a miserable 
cold rain fell constantly. From it one looked down the valley to forests 
that stretched unexplored and untrodden by man. 

My return to Cochabamba was slow. For long distances men pas- 
sengers had either to push the lorry or to walk in front placing stones 
in the ruts that were too deep. We arrived chilly and hungry after 
20 hours instead of 6. 

My next trip was to the La Paz district where I had the greatest 
contrast of my travels, as I stayed some days at the British Embassy 
with our very kind Ambassador and his wife and later on in a fairly 
primitive hotel. 
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A week at the Baptist Mission on Lake Titicaca gave me further 
insight into Indian life and customs. It was winter and the district 
was bare and cool but sunny with but few flowers. The lake is at an 
elevation of nearly 13,000 ft. and is 139 miles long and 69 miles 
wide. It lies between Bolivia and Peru. Fishermen on the lake plied 
boats made from reeds growing in extensive beds near the shore, bring- 
ing in sometimes fish, sometimes a Potamogeton weed used as fodder for 
the cattle, and sometimes a load of reeds for boatbuilding. 


These reeds in the shallows shelter quantities of birds, herons, bit- 
tern, black swan-like birds, ducks, coots and many others. Gulls are 
common both on the lake and on rivers far down the Eastern slopes. 
Ibis visit the shore and at the Northern end of the lake there are 
Flamingoes. The edge of the lake is alive with tiny snipe no bigger 
than a blackbird so exactly the colour of their surroundings that one 
hardly sees them before they fly away. 


From La Paz I was able to visit the tin mine of La Fabulosa, run 
by a British firm. It lay on the Eastern side of the range. After 
three hours on a lorry T was met by men and animals from the mine and 
on a fine mule [ climbed a path beside the glacier and then crossed the 
snowfield above it to reach the 17,000 ft. pass. The mine and its build- 
ings were on a plateau at 15,000 ft. from which there were wonderful 
views down the Challana valley. All mine machinery, stores and ore 
had to be transported over the pass. The mine was the end of Govern- 
ment rule for a long distance, the valley below and its small town re- 
fused to pay taxes to anyone and officials on business visited it at the 
risk of their lives. 

On rocks near the mine there were many Nototriche, the hanging 
yellow fuchsia-like Salpicroa glutinosa, ferns and a remarkable green 
Gentian that made dense rosettes of tough leaves but had insignificant 
blossoms that opened even when surrounded by ice. On grassy slopes 
there were a number of Perezias of at least two species with many 
hybrids. They are soft blue or white Compositae, small but attractive. 
Higher yet a Culcitiwm had as centre a mass of silky fluff and I found 
again the queer daisy Werneria dactyophylla. I was entertained most 
kindly by the young Dutch manager from Indonesia and a Japanese 
prison camp, and greatly enjoyed my stay of a week. At some distance 
up a side valley I saw one of the little animals called locally viscacas, 
relations of the chinchilla. It was the size of a large rabbit but looked 
exactly like a large grey squirrel as it sat against a rock with its bushy 
tail raised squirrel fashion behind it. 

During my last weeks in Bolivia I collected some interesting Fuchsias 
and shrubs in very wet districts, among them a rich velvety Tibouchina 
with violet blossoms. 
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NOTES ON ETHMIA BIPUNCTELLA FABR. AND E. TERMINELLA 
FLETCHER. 


By S. WAKELY. 
Read 28th November 1951. 


The genus Hthmia includes six species which have been recorded in 
Britain, all of which are attached to local or unusual plants, namely, 
Thalictrum, Inthospermum, Pulmonaria, Symphytum, and Echium. Two 
moths in this genus are the subject of this paper, both being attached to 
Hchium vulgare or Viper’s Bugloss. 

The first of these, Hthmia bipunctella Fabr., has a wing expanse of 
21 to 25 millimetres, which is larger than many of the macro-lepidoptera, 
and calls attention to the fact that the names macro- and micro-lepidop- 
tera are terms of convenience rather than of relation to actual fact. 
Ethmia terminella Fletcher is somewhat smaller, with a wing expanse of 
20 millimetres or less. 

E. bipunctella has been known in this country for the last hundred 
years or more, but was considered very rare until 1949, when Lt.-Col. 
W. B. L. Manley came across the species in considerable numbers in 
Kent (see 1949, Entom., 82: 235). Mr. A. Smith, of York, took a single 
specimen at Eastbourne, Sussex, in 1947, and a well-established colony 
was reported at the same locality in 1950 by Mr. F. Bickerstaff (see 1950, 
Entom., 83: 237). 

Mr. L. T. Ford wrote an article which appeared in the Entomologist’ s 
Gazette in 1950 (Vol. I, No. 1) describing how he had found the larvae 
and succeeded in breeding the moth for the first time in Britain. 
Although Stainton gives two broods during the year, it was found that 
the second emergence was only partial, most of the imagines not appear- 
ing until the following season, when they emerged over a very long 
period from early June till the end of August. The larva is brightly 
coloured being greyish with orange and black dots, and feeds, fully 
visible, among a few strands of silk, on the leaves and flowers. 

On the 19th August, 1950, at a field meeting of our Society at Chip- 
stead, Surrey, two specimens of FE. bipunctella were found at rest on 
flower spikes of Hchiwm. This is particularly interesting as the other 
records are from coastal districts. It is doubtful if the insect will per- 
sist at Chipstead as I understand the foodplant has almost disappeared 
on the ground where it was so plentiful last year. There are, however, 
several places within a few miles of this locality where Echiwm is quite 
abundant. 

In the Kent area, imagines of FE. bipunctella rest by day on wooden 
fence posts and crossbars, also on telegraph poles and tree-trunks. Their 
resemblance to the splash of a bird-dropping is quite remarkable, and 
when first seen it is hard to realise that one is looking at a living moth. 
Five or six can sometimes be seen on one telegraph pole, at heights of 
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I. Ethmia bipunctella Fabr. Larva fully grown, X2, and segment further 
enlarged. 
Il. Pupa. X22. Cremastral process. 
III. Imago. X2. 
IV. Male genitalia. 
V. E. terminella Fletch. Larva. X2, and segment further enlarged 
VI. Male genitalia. 
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from three to twenty feet from the ground, and pairs im cop. are not 
infrequently met with. The moth has a yellow body which is hidden 
(when at rest) by the wings, which fold tightly to the body, making the 
insect appear smaller than it really is. When set, it is a truly beautiful 
species, the white and black markings contrasting in pleasing fashion, 
and set off by the yellow body. 


The larvae of both E. bipunctella and E. ternunella may occasionally 
be seen on fence posts, exploring cracks for pupation sites. They both 
pupate in such places, as well as in dead stems of suitable plants. In 
captivity they readily pupate in pieces of soft dead wood or cork, and 
small holes made with a drill are much appreciated by the larvae which 
soon fashion them to the size and shape they require. In my own case, 
several of my HE. bipunctella were found to have died fully developed in 
the pupa state, and others failed to force their way out of their silk- 
lined tunnels. This was probably because they were kept too dry. It 
was when examining some of these dead pupae that I noticed the elabor- 
ate cremastral structure near the end of the abdomen. As will be seen 
by the drawings, there are two protuberances furnished with hooks or 
bristles. One can imagine how these hooks would catch in the sides of 
the cocoon, thus anchoring it and enabling the moth to pull itself free 
of the pupal casing. 

As already mentioned, Hthmia terminella is a smaller insect, and not 
of nearly such striking appearance as bipunctella. It was first recorded 
in this country (under the name of Ethimia sexpunctella Hb.) by Mr. G. 
B. Coney, who took a specimen at Dungeness, Kent, at rest on a post 
(see 1937, Entom., 70: 210). 

The next record was by Mr. Parfitt, who took three specimens in the 
same locality (see 1949, Entom., 82: 235). 

This insect is now well established in the area mentioned. During 
the day the moths rest on fence posts, wooden buildings, telegraph poles, 
etc., and might be mistaken for Hyponomeuta cognatella Hb., except 
that one would not expect to find cognatella in such a locality with no 
Huonymus in the vicinity. 

The larva feeds in a silken tube constructed along the stem among 
the double row of fruits. It is not visible unless the rows are pulled 
apart. Its colour is chequered black and white, with none of the orange 
spots which brighten EZ. bipunctella. 

Mr. L. T. Ford tells me the pupae have cremastral hooks of the same 
peculiar formation as those of H. bipunctella. Imagines occur in June, 
the emergence period lasting only about four weeks. 

It would be interesting to know if the peculiar cremastral structure 
occurs on any of the other species, in addition to EF. terminella, in this 
genus. 

I should like to express my thanks to the Rev. D. Murray for his 
fine drawings to illustrate this paper. Mr. F. N. Pierce had no material 
to enable him to figure the genitalia of these two species in his book, 
so they have been included here. 
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THE SOUTH “LONDON 
Entomological and Natural History Society 


BURLINGTON HOUSE, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 


OBJECTS 


The Society has for its objects the promotion and advancement of research 
in Biological Science, and its diffusion by means of meetings at the Society’s 
Rooms for the reading of original papers, discussions and lectures, by public 
exhibitions, by field meetings, by the issue of publications, the formation of 
typical collections and of a library, and by such other means as the Council 
may from time to time determine. 


MEETINGS 


Indoor Meetings at Burlington House are generally held twice monthly, on 
second and fourth Wednesdays, at 6.30 p.m. Field Meetings take place through- 
out the Summer 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Entrance Fee, 7/6. Ordinary Members, £1 11/6 (£1 1/- for members uncer 
21) p.a.; Country Members, £1 1/- (12/6 for members under 21) p.a. Life Member- 
ship, Twenty Guineas. 


The Council invites the co-operation of all Naturalists, especially those who 
are willing to iurther the objects of the Society by reading papers and exhibit- 
ing specimens 


COLLECTIONS, etc. 


The Society possesses representative collections of most orders of insects, 
and an extensive library. These are available at all Ordinary Meetings. 
Members may borrow books at meetings or by post. Donations of suitable in- 
sects and books are much appreciated. 

There is also a big collection of lantern slides, mainly of insects in all stages, 
from which series may be borrowed. Microscopes are available for home use. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Should be addressed to the Hon. Secretary, F. T. VALLINS, A.C.I.I., F.R.ES., 
Tattenham Grove, Tattenham Corner, Epsom, Surrey. 
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PAST PRESIDENTS 


1872-4 J. R. WELLMAN (dec.). 1920-21 IK. G. BLAIR, B.Sc., F.E.S. (dec.). 
1875-6 A. B. FARN, F.E.S. (dec.). 1922 E. J. BUNNETT, M.A. (dec.). 
1877 J. P. BARRETT, F.E.S. (dec.). 1923-4 N.. D. Ritry, F.Z.S:, E.E:S. 
1878 J. T. WILLIAMS (dec.). 1925-6 T. H. L. GROSVENOR, F.E.S. 
1879 R. STANDEN, F.E.S. (dec.). (dec.). 
1880 A. FICKLIN (dec.). 1927-8 E. A. COCKAYNE, D.M., F.R.C.P., 
1881 V. R. PERKINS, F.E.S. (dec.). ID BIO Ss 
1882 T. R. BILLUPS, F.E.S. (dec.). 1929 H. W. ANDREWS, F.E.S. 
1883 J. R. WELLMAN (dec.). 1930 F. B. CARR (dec.). 
1884 W. WEST, L.D.S. (dec.). 1930 C. N. HAWKINS, F.E.S. 
1885 R. SouTH, F.E.S. (dec.). 1931 Ke VGrBrAIR, Bise:, EeZuss. 
1886-7 R. ADKIN, F.E.S. (dec.). F.E.S. (dec.). 
1888-9 T. R. BILLUPS, F.E.S. (dec.). 1932 T. H. L. GROSVENOR, F-.E.S. (dec.). 
1890 J. T. CARRINGTON, F.L.S. (dec.). 1933 C. G. M. DE WORMS, M.A., Ph.D., 
1891 W. H. TUGWELL, Ph.C. (dec.). ACEC HERE Ps.) Mes OLUs 
1892 C. G. BARRETT, F.E.S. (dec.). 1934 T. R. EAGLES. 
1893 J. J. WEIR, F.L.S., etc. (dec.). 1935 E. E. SYMS, E.R.E:S. 
1894 E. Step, F.L.S. (dec.). 1936 M. NIBLETT. 
1895 T. W. HALL, F.E.S. (dec.). 1937 F. J. COULSON. 
1896 R. SOUTH, F.E.S. (dec.). 1938 F. STANLEY-SMITH, F.R.E.S. 
1897 R. ADKIN, F.E.S. (dec.). 1939 H. B. WILLIAMS, LL.D., F.R.E:S. 
1898 Ja Win ELUTT: JE2E:S (dec:): 1940 E. A. COCKAYNE, D.M., F.R.C.P., 
1899 A. HARRISON, F.L.S. (dec.). F.R.E.S. 
1900 W. J. LUCAS, B.A., F.E.S. (dec.). 1941 F. D. Coots, F.R.E.S. (dec.). 
1901 H. S. FREMLIN, M.R.C.S., 1942 S. WAKELY. 

L.R.C-P:, F.E:S. (dec.) 1943. R. J. BURTON, L.D.S., R.C.S.Eng. 
1902 F. NOAD CLARK (dec.). 1944 STANLEY N. A. JACOBS. 
1903 EB. STEP, F.L.S. (dec.). 1945-46 Capt. R. A. JACKSON, R.N., 
1904 A. SIcH, F.E.S. (dec.). F.RES. 
1905 H. MAIN, B.Sc., F.E.S. (dec.). 1947 tT WORD. BrAC 
1906-7 R. ADKIN, F.E.S. (dec.). 1948 Col. P. A. CARDEW. 
1908-9 A. SICH, F.E.S. (dec.). 1949 J. O. T. HoWaRD, M.A. 
1910-11 W. J. KAYE, F.E.S. 1950 Air-Marshal Sir ROBERT SAUNDBY, 
1912-138 A. E. TONGE, F.E.S. (dec.). B.Eey GB.” MC.” DEC. 
1914-15 B. H. SmiTH, B.A., F.E.S. (dec.) AGEL Cae PaR nse 
1916-17 Hy. J. TURNER, F.E.S. (dec.). 1951 T. G. HOWARTH, B.E.M., F.R.E.S., 
1918-19 STANLEY EDWARDS, F.L.S., etc. BZA 

(dec.). 1952 E. W. CLASSEY, F.R.E:S.: 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 
(Revised to 1st March 1953.) 


Chief subjects of Study :—b, Botany; bi, Biology; c. Coleoptera; cr, 
Crustacea; d, Diptera; ec. ent, Economic Entomology; ent, Entomology, 
General; e, Exotic; g, Genetics; hem, Hemiptera; hym, Hymenoptera ; 
1, Lepidoptera; mi, Microscopy; ml, Micro-lepidoptera; mo, Mollusca; 
n, Neuroptera; nat. hist, Natural History; nat. phot, Nature Photo- 
graphy; od, Odonata; 00, Oology; orn, Ornithology; orth, Orthoptera ; 
r, Reptiles; rh, Rhopalocera; t, Trichoptera; z, Zoology. 


HONORARY MEMBERS. 


Including Honorary Members appointed under Bye-law 10(a), (Hon.); 
and Special Life Members appointed under Bye-law 10(b), (S.I.). 


DATE OF DATE OF 
APPOINT- JOINING 
MENT. SOCIETY. CLASS. NAME, ADDRESS AND INTERESTS. 


Sa a950;, 1451-1915; | Hione CockAyNE; He Av. DEN.) sr sRIChP ash SRaBESen 
8, High Street, Tring, Herts. |, g. 

10.1.1951. 10. 1.1951. Hon. Girrorp, WALTER S. 

1.1.1947. 24.10.1889. S.L. Mansspripncr, W., m.so., ‘‘ Derwent,’’ 
26, Broomfallen Road, Scotby, 
Carlisle, Cumberland. l, c. 

1.1.1947. 26.11.1896. S.L. Barnett, T. L., 31, Littleheath Road, 
Selsdon, Surrey. l. 

V-1950; 12.:10:1899. SL. “Carn, Reva FP.) ME (Bs) MAL) eos. 
Martin’s Close, Mudeford, Christ- 
church, Hants. 1, n. 

1.1.1951. 25. 1.1900. S.L. Day, F. H., F.2.2.s., Blackwell Lodge 
West, Carlisle, Cumberland. l, ec. 

1-1-1953. 1902. S.L. Hare, E. J., c.B.E., ¥.R.E.S., Harrow 
Place, Pinden, Dartford, Kent. l. 


LIFE, ORDINARY, AND COUNTRY MEMBERS. 

YEAR OF 

ELECTION. 

1937 Apams, R. W., 32, Moor Park Road, Northwood, Middlesex. l. 

1947 AtExanpeR, G. C., 1, Sunninghill Road, London, §.E.13. d, 
ec. ent. 

1951 Aan, P. B. M., M.B.E., M.A., F.8.A., F.R.E.S., F.Z.8., No. 4, Wind- 
hill, Bishops Stortford, Herts. 1. 

1950 AxtEen, Miss D. M., ‘‘ Cedars,’’? Furzedown College, Welham Road, 
Tooting, London, S.W.17. nat. hist. 

1943 ALLEN, DonaLp, F.R.P.S., F.R.S.A., F.R.E.S., 698, Warwick Road, 
Solihull, Warwickshire. hym, ent, l, nat. phot, mt. 


YEAR OF vu 


ELECTION. 

1951 Aten, Rev. P. V. M., All Souls’ School, Charters Towers, N. 
Queensland, Australia. /. 

1907 Anprews, H. W., F.R.£.8., ‘‘ Spring Cottage,’’ Smuggler’s Lane, 
Higheliffe, Christchurch. Hants. d. 

1950 AsuHwetr, D. A., The Heights, Galloway Road, Bishop’s Stort- 
ford, Herts. g, od, hym, nat. phot. 

1946 Asrsury, C. F., 21, Warwick Gardens, West Kensington, Lon- 
don, W.14. l. 

1950 ArHERLEY, Miss M., 43, Farley Road, Derby. l. 

1934 ATKinson, J. L., ‘‘ Down’s Cottage,’’ 76, Northwood Road, Tan- 
kerton, Kent. l. 

1986 Aveust; V. E., M.1.7., A.R.I.P-H.H., ¥F.R.H.S., 59, Hillcross 
Avenue, Morden, Surrey. ent. 

1952 Battey, Karu E. J., 73, Botley Road, Oxford. l. 

1952 Baxer, B. R., 2, St. Saviour’s Terrace, Field Road, Reading. 1. 

1989 Baker, Capt. D. B., R.A.0.c., F.R.E.S., 21, Quarry Park Road, 
Cheam, Surrey. l, c. 

1953 Baker, J. A., B.A., Highlands, Friday’s Hill, Fernhurst, Hasle- 
mere, Surrey. Ll. 

1947 Batrour-BRrowne, Prof., W. A. F., M.A., F.R.S.E., F.R.E.8., F.L.S., 
Brocklehirst, Collin, Dumfries. c. 

1949 Batu, P. A. J., 66, Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2. l., orn. 

1942 Banner, JOHN V., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., F.R.E.S., ‘‘ Wykehurst,”’ 41, 
Varndean Gardens, Brighton 6, Sussex. l. 

1952. Bantock, Junian R. G., 126, Upper Tulse Hill, London, S.W.2. 
l., orn. 

1948 Baxter, L. N., 16, Bective Road, Forest Gate, London, E.7. 
l. breeding. 

1948 Baxter, R. N., 16, Bective Road, Forest Gate, London, E.7. 
l. breeding. 

1933. Baynes, E. S. A., 0.B.E., F.R.E.8S., 2, Arkendale Road, Glena- 
geary, Co. Dublin, Hire. l. 

1938 Bertrne, B. P., pu.d., F.R.E.8., F.u.8., Division of Entomology, 
Science Service Building, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. mil. 

1949 Bell, C. L., F.R.5.s., 23 Harcourt Road, Redland, Bristol 6. 1. 

1947 Best, A. A., 181, Woodham Lane, New Haw, Weybridge, Sur- 
rey. lL. 

1949 Brirxert, Nevirte L., M.A., M.B., B.CHIR. (CANTAB.), 3, Thorny 
Hills, Kendal, Westmorland. l, c, d. 

1945 Buaspate, Purr, 10 Quarry Hill Road, Ilkeston, Derby. ent. 

1949 Brarawayt, C. S. H., m.a. (oxon), F.R.E.8., ‘‘ Amalfi,’’ 27, South 
Road, Weston-super-Mare, Somerset. /. 

1948 Braxizz, A. D., ‘“‘ St. Marthas,’’ Braiswick, Colchester, Essex. 1. 

1942 Burst, T., ‘‘ Homestead,’’ Higham Lane, Tonbridge, Kent. 1. 

1926 Briss, A., ‘‘ Golden Mist,’’ Whitford, near Axminster, Devon. l. 

1925 Bryrn, S. F. P., 6, Hatherley Road, Winchester, Hants. l. 


YEAR OF Vili 


ELECTION. 

1948 Bosr, K. H., 19, Hengist Road, Lee, London, S.E.12. th, 
sphingidae, ml. 

1948 BorinecBRoKE AND St. JoHN, THE ViscounTESS (née IF ROHAWK, 
Valezina), Elizabethan Cottage, 8, Church Hill, Swanage, 
Dorset. nat. hist, ent. 

1948 Boxrron, E. L., Lyncombe, Stagbury Avenue, Chipstead, Sur- 
een, (hi 

1949 Boorman, J. P. T., 20, Park Road, Wallington, Surrey, and Jesus 
College, Cambridge. l. 

1948 Bowater, Lt.-Col. W., M.c., B.D.8., T.D., D.L., 41, Calthorpe Road, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, 15. l. heredity. 

1944 Bownen, S. R. B.sc., A.R.C.S., A.R.I.C., 33, South View, Letch- 
worth, Herts. l. 

1946 Bowser, E. W., s.p., Tytton Hall, Boston, Lincs. l. 

1946 Boyce, B., 16, Highland Road, Chichester, Sussex. l. 

1948 Boyes, J. D. C., B.sc., A.R.I.c., A.R.P.S., Wimborne, Millfields, 
Nantwich, Cheshire. 1. 

1946 Bravery, J. D., ¥.n.k.s., 157, South Park Road, Wimbledon, Lon- 
don, S.W.19.  l. 

1947 BretHerton, F. F., c.8., M.A., F.R.E.S., Ottershaw Cottage, Otter- 
shaw, Surrey. l. 

1933 Bretr, G. A., B.SC., A.R.C.S., D.I.C., F.R.E.8., 2, Claygate Lane, 
Hinchley Wood, Esher, Surrey. ent. 

1952 Brinpie, ALLAN, F.R.E.S., 134, Smith Street, Nelson, Lancs. ent. 

1940 Britten, H., M.M., F.R.H.S., F.INST.P.A., ‘‘Newholme,’’ 21, Toller’s 
Lane, Old Coulsdon, Surrey. ent (Chalcididae). 

1950 Brirron, Rev. F. G., The Manse, Bolling Road, Ilkley, Yorks. 1. 

1930 Brooks, Miss W. M. A., ¥.u.s., 300, Philip Lane, London, N.15. 
ec. ent, b, marine life. 

1943 Brown, S. C. S., L.D.8., R.C.S.ENG., H.D.D.EDIN., 142, Richmond 
Park Road, Bournemouth, Hants. ml, hym. 

1952 Brusu, H. J., ‘‘Larkspur’’, West Farm Close, Ashtead, Surrey. 
ent. 

1952 Brycr, D., The Bungalow, Cliffe, Gt. Harwood, Blackburn, Lanes. 
1, dip. 

1936 Buck, F. D., Lanternist, 31, Elthorne Road, Holloway Road, 
London, N.19. ec. 

1927 Butz, G. V., B.A., m.B., ‘‘ White Gables’? Sandhurst, Kent. 1. 

1946 Burxwarpt, Col. V. R., late R.A., D.S.0., 0.B.E., 6, Basile, Lyttle- 
ton Road, Hong Kong. lI. 

1944 Burns, B. S., 1, Jamaica Villas, Stoke Road, Gosport, Hants. l. 

1948 Burton, P. J., .D.S8., R.C.S.ENG., F.R.E.S., 1, Marine Parade, 
Lowestoft, Suffolk. 1. 

19388 Burton, R. J., (u.p.s., R.c.S.ENG., Cosey Dene, Blackminster, 
Evesham, Worcs. l. 

1947 Bussriner, W. EH., Firwood, 4, Mount Harry Road, Sevenoaks, 


Kent. l. 


YEAR OF ix 

ELECTION. 

1922 Busupsy, L. C., v.r.g.s., c/o Zoological Society of London, Regent’s 
Park, London, N.W.8. c, hem. 

1951 Byers, F. W., 59, Gurney Court Road, St. Albans, Herts. l. 

1948 Canprrara, P., a.m.1.£.£., ‘¢ Stratton Lodge,’’ 26, Manor Road, 
Barnet, Herts. I, c. 

1909-22 and 1937. Carpew, Col. P. A., 21a, Thornton Hill, Wimbledon, 
London, S.W.19. _ l. 

1945 Carer, Stuarr EB. W., v.r.z.s., 6, Warwick Buildings, Warwick 
Road, Solihull, Warwickshire. l, c¢. 

1950 CaroxisreLp-Krause, A. G., Bredgade 34, Copenhagen-K, Den- 
mark. l. 

1946 Carrer, R. A., 60, West Street, Dorking, Surrey 

1946 CHatmers-Hunvt, Micwart, r.R.E.s., 70, Chestnut Avenue, West 
Wickham, Kent. 1. 

1951 CHanpier, H. G., 92, Talbot Road, Luton, Beds. . 

1945 CuHartson, S., 89, Market Street, Stalybridge, Cheshire. 1, 
ent, g. 

1952 Cuevatirer, L. H. S., 95, Muswell Hill Road, London, N.10. U. 

1952 Cnyristiz, J., Station House, London Road, Hackbridge, 
Surrey. d. 

1945 Curistir, L., Recorder, Station House, London Road, Hack- 
bridge, Wallington, Surrey. ent. 

1951 CrarKe, C. AstTLey, M.b., F.R.c.P. (Lond.), High Close, Thorsway, 
Caldy, Cheshire.  l. 

1986 CrassEy, E. W., F.R.E.8., Vice-President, 91, Bedfont Lane, 
Feltham, Middlesex. /. 

1934 Cone, G. A., m.a., F.c.a., 8, Pilgrims Close, West Humble, 
Dorking, Surrey. 

1946 Commer, Major A. E., c/o Lloyds Bank, 6, Pall Mall, London, 


Sowekank 

1935 Cotrins, R. J., r.r.£.8., Roslyn, Blackthorne Road, Gt. Bookham, 
Surrey. l. 

1936 Coorrer, B. A., B.SC., A.R.C.S., F.R.E.S., 27, Spilsby Road, Boston, 
Lines. c¢ (Elateroidea), ecology, ec. ent, 1, nat. phot. (Life 
Member). 


1923. Cork, C. H., 11, Redesdale Street, Chelsea, London, S.W.3. 1. 

1947 Cornenius, J. A., 29, Grangecliffe Gardens, South Norwood, Lon- 
don; S.Hi25.  . 

1922 Covucuman, L. E., F.Rx.£.8s., 35, Browne Street, West Hobart, 
Tasmania. l. 

1909 Coutson, F. J., Hon. Curator, ‘ Burnigill,’’? 24, Springfield 
Avenue, Merton Park, London, S.W.20. c¢, hem, l. 

1918 Court, T. H., ¥.r.c.s., ‘‘ Oakleigh,’? Market Rasen, Lincoln. 

1943 Cousins, Roserr J., A.c.P., M.R.S.T., F.Z.S., F.R.E.S., F.R.S.A., 
‘* Little Courts,’’ East Street, Banwell, Somerset. mo, c. 

1947. Cox, W. A. A., 65, Bamford Road, Bromley, Kent. ent. 


1950 Coxry, S., 203, Green Lane, Bolton, Lancs.  l. 


YEAR OF x 


ELECTION 

1934 Crasxe, J. C. B., F.r.£.8., 33, Hinchley Drive, Hinchley Wood, 
Esher, Surrey. l. 

19387 Craskr, R. M., 207, King’s Road, Chelsea, London, S.W.3. ent. 

1918 Cravrurp, Ciirrorp, ‘‘Denny.’’ Bishops Stortford, Herts.  l. 

1933. Crewpson, R. C. R., F.R.£.8., ‘* The Grange,’’ Delamere, North- 
wich, Cheshire. l, 

1947 Cripps, C. H., m.a., Bulls Head Farm, Eakley Lanes, Stoke Gold- 
ington, Newport Pagnell, Bucks. 1, rh. (Life Member.) 

1949 Cross, G. S. E., as.c.t.s.1nc., 31, Avenue Road, Finchley, Lon- 
don,eNeL2.. 1s 

1932 Crow, P. N., Ravensdale, Ockham Drive, Ockham Road, East 
Horsley, Surrey. l. ; 

1950 Crurrweit, G. H. W., Old Ford House, Frome, Somerset. ent, 

1947 CunnincHAM, D., m.a., 42, Rae Street, Dumfries. I, flora. 

1950 Cur, B. J. A., 338, Fair Oak Road, Bishopstoke, Eastleigh, 
Hants. l. 

1946 Currin, P. W. E., m.c., F.R.E.s., 102, Burdon Lane, Belmont, 
Sutton, Surrey. hym, orth. 

19387. Curtis, A. E., F.R.£.8., ‘‘ The Cottage,’’ Ifold Estate, Loxwood, 
Billingshurst, Sussex. l. 

1952. Curtis, Miss E. S., p.sc., (H. AND S.S.), 23, Bowood Road, London, 
S.W.ll. e, b. 

1946 Curtis, W. PARKINSON, F.R.E.S., M.S.B.E., Ladywell Cottage, Towe1 
Road, Branksome Park, Bournemouth, Hants. l. 

1951 Dany, D. W., 3, Stonehill Mansions, London, S.W.16. ent. 

1927 Dansy, G. C., ‘‘Sheringham,’’ 31, Albion Road, Sutton, 
Surrey. l. 

1945 Davipson, A. R., 2, Foster Road, Formby, Liverpool. l, c. 

1951 Davis, G. A. N., M.R.¢.s., u.R.c.P., Holt Wood, Aylesford, Kent. 1. 

1933 Demurn, R. P., M.A., L.R.1.B.4., 37, Great James Street, London, 
W..Cile sk: 

1930 Denvin, H. G., F.z.s., F.R.H.S., 4, Warwick Road, Coulsdon, Sur- 
THEN, lly (Oo 

1947 Dewick, A. J., Curry Farm, Bradwell-on-Sea, Southminster, 
Essex. l. 

1945 Drxon, C. H., Northbrook Farm, Micheldever, Hants. ent. 

1921 Dorron, H. L., 36, Chester Street, Oxford Road, Reading, Berks. I. 

1936 Doupney, S. P., ‘‘ Thurne,’’ 110, Foxley Lane, Purley, Surrey. !. 

1930 Duvsrince, B. J., B.s., c/o The Secretariat, Dar-es-Salaam, 
Tanganyika. ent. 

1949 Durrietp, C. A. W., M.c., J.P., ¥.R.E.8., Pickersdane, Brook, near 
Ashford, Kent. 1, ¢, hem, homoptera. 

1946 Dunaar, J. G., 15, Shandon Crescent, Edinburgh, 11. I. 

1950 Dunk, H. C., 24, Abbots View, Abbots Rise, Kings Langley, 
Herts. l. 

1952 Dyson, R. C., N.p.H., F.R.F.8., 112, Hollingbury Park Avenue, 


Brighton 6, Sussex. 1. 


YEAR OF xi 


ELECTION. 

1927 Eacries, T. R., Hon. Editor, 32, Abbey Road, Enfield, Middle- 
Sexe Uae: 

1943 Eastmure, D. F., ‘ Granta,’’ 43, Muswell Road, Muswell Hill, 
London, N.10. l. 

1937 Easton, N. T., D.¥.H., F.R.E.S., 92, Connaught Road, Reading, 
Berks. l, g, nat. phot. 

1948 Eckrorp, Epwarp, ‘ Oldfields,’? Pulford, near Wrexham, Den- 
bigh.” 2. 

1949 Epwarps, F. H., Rockfield, Abbey Road, Worthing, Sussex. 1. 

1945 Epwarps, G. Gravetry, Talbot Croft, St Albans, Herts. l. 

1945 Epwarps, R. C., Arlesley, Pilgrims’ Way, Westerham, Kent. ent. 

1941 Epwarps, Rev. Canon T. G., m.a., F.z.8., Holy Trinity Vicar- 
age, Tulse Hill, London, S.W.2. 1. 

1933 Exeoop, W. S., m.a., North Brink, Wisbech, Cambs. | 

1950 Enis, D. J., 24, Hillside Grove, Mill Hill, London, N.W.7. l. 

1947 Exuis, J. E., 3.sc., 31, Manor Wood Road, Purley, Surrey. l, d. 

1951 Erizison, Expon F. D., Youl Grange, Link Road, Eastbourne, 
and Clifton College, Bristol. 1. 

1945 Hnnison, R. Binon, r.r.b.s., Youl Grange, Tink Road, Wast- 
bourne. 1. 

1937 Emery, B., F.R.£.s., Brocks Ghyll, Newick, Sussex. l. 

1932 Ennis, L. H., F.c.a., Southery, Milbourne Lane, Esher, Surrey. !. 

1935 Ensor,G. A., ‘‘Oakleigh,’’ Knoll Road, Dorking, Surrey. /, hym. 

1947 Evans, Miss E., c/o Royal Entomological Society of London, 41, 
Queen’s Gate, London, S.W.7. 

1945 Evans, L. J., 738, Warren Hill Road, Birmingham, 23. l. 

1946 FarrctoucH, R., ‘‘ Blencathra,’? Deanoak Lane, Leigh, Surrey. 
ent. 

1947 Farwett, I. G., r.r.e.s., ‘‘ Mayfield Villa,’’ Portmore, Lymington, 
Hants. l. 

1947 Frmpen, G. St. Crair, B.M./N.L.B.G., London, W.C.1. ent. 

1946 Frrevuson, L. F., v.p.s., p.c.s., ‘‘ Harley House,’’ Gloucester 
Road, Teddington, Middlesex. c. 

1939 Ferrier, W. J., F.R.E.s., 86, Portnalls Road, Coulsdon, Surrey. 
i 

1940 Frennett, D. W. H., Martyr Worthy Place, Winchester, Hants. l. 

1951 Fireiv, J. C., 70, Dudley Drive, Morden, Surrey. Arthropoda. 

1943 Forp, E. B., M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., F.R.B.S., The University Museum, 
Oxford. ent, g. 

1920 Forp, L. T., 8.a., 28, Park Hill Road, Bexley, Kent. l. 

1941 Forp, R. L. E., ¥.R.5.8., F.z.8., ‘‘ Dunkeld,” 51, Park Hill Road, 

’ Bexley, Kent. ent. 

1939 Forster, H. W., 76, Station Road, Chingford, London, E.4. ec. 

1915 Fosrtrr, T. B., ‘‘ Downlands,’’ 24, York Road, Selsdon, Surrey. I. 

1948 Fraser, Lt.-Col. F. C., 1.M.8.RETD., M.D., M.R.C.8S., U.R.C.P., 


F.R.E.8., 55, Glenferness Avenue, Winton, Bournemouth, 
Hants. od, n. 
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ELECTION. 

1945 Fraser, Major M. G., ‘‘ Ennerdale,’’ College Avenue, Formby, 
Lancs. ¢. 

1952 Fraser, R. A., The Foundry Cottage, Ramsbury, Wilts. l, ¢. 

1948 Frazer, J. F. 1D., B.m., B.cH., 52a, Carlisle Mansions, Carlisle 
Place, London, S.W.1. l. 

1946 Frinpuem, A. F. E., ‘‘ Wirostal,’’ 47, Rayleigh Road, Hutton, 
Essex. l. 

1951 Fronawk, Mrs. M. J., Elizabethan Cottage, 8, Church Hill, Swan- 
age, Dorset. ent, nat. hist. 

1946 Garpiner, B. O. C., ¥.R.£.s., 34a, Storey’s Way, Cambridge. ent 

1950 Garpner, Mrs. A. A., 62, Dovers Green Road, Reigate, Surrey. 
ent. 

1947 Garpner, A. E., F.R.E.8., 29, Glenfield Road, Banstead, Surrey. 
Ok, {le 

1952 Gariann, W. A., 7, Wherwell Road, Guildford, Surrey. rh. 

1950 Genr, P. J., 3, Union Road, Wellingborough, Northants. l. 

1950 Grssins, M. J., 10, Perrvfield Road, Crawley, Sussex. l. 

1930 Giiuat, F. T., B.A.. F.R.F.8., 25, Manor Rd., Folkestone, Kent. l. 

1952 Gitriman, Lt.-Col. H. C. R., M.B.&., R.A., Noads House, Tilshead, 
Wilts. ent. 

1950 Goater, B., 27, Hiltingbury Road, Chandlers Ford, Hants. l. 

1936 Goopsan, B. S., ‘‘Avondale’’, Dunsfold, Godalming, Surrey. l. 

1935 Goovtrre, F. D., m.a., Lord Wandsworth Agricultural College, 
Long Sutton, Basingstoke, Hants, ec. ent. 

1942 Goopson, A. L., 26, Park Road, Tring, Herts. l. 

1926 Gorpoon, D. J., B.a., F.R.E.S., Table Office, House of Commons, 
London, S.W.1. c, l. 

1949 Goutp, A. W., 37, Kirkside Road, Blackheath, London, S.E.3. c. 

1936 Gowrne-Scoprs, E., F.r.k.s., ‘“‘Oakhurst’’, Oakwood Road, Crof- 
ton, Orpington, Kent. 1. 

1924 Grant, F. T., 45, Shepway Avenue, Maidstone, Kent. l, c. 

1951 Green, J. A., 61, Brewery Road, Plumstead, London, S.E.18.  l. 

1952. Gresnop, L. F. W., 21, Uffington Road, London, S.K.27. l. 

1950 GrrENwoop, K. C., M.B., cH.B., ‘‘ Rydal,’ 1, Conyers Avenue, 
Birkdale, Southport, Lanes. 1, ml. 

1948 Groves, Miss J. R., B.sc.(HORT.), F.R.E.S., Research Station, East 
Malling, Maidstone, Kent, and 3, Spencer Drive, East Finch- 
ley, London, N.2. ent. 

1950 Gutiy, J. G., Howells Bank Farm, Ringmer, Sussex. l. 

1947 Haaerrt, G. M., F.R.£.s., 1, Torton Hill, Arundel, Sussex. l, ent. 

1949 Hatt, Srewarr Scott, o.B., M.sc., F.R.AE.S., 7, Ashburn Place, 
London, S.W.7. 

1944 Hammonn, H. E., F.n.£.8., 16, Elton Grove, Birmingham, 27. 
l, ent. 

1949 Hanson, S. M., F.R.E.s., 167, Gunnersbury Park, Ealing, Lon- 


don, W.5. l. (Life Member.) 
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1948 Hanrsotrrir. A. H. H., Kenwood, Valley Road, Bude, N. Corn- 
wall. U: 

1943 Harps, C. H., F.r.g.s., 40, Riverdale Road, Plumstead, London, 
Sal Dielksy WE 

1943. Harper, Comdr. G. W., R.N., F.R.E.S., Neadaich, Newtonmore, 
Inverness-shire, N.B. l. 

1936 Harris, W. H. A., ‘‘ Kemel,’? Oak Tree Close, Stanmore, Middle- 
sexe el 

1951 Harrison-Gray, M., 16, Carlton House Terrace, London, S.W.1. 
Saturniidae. 

1924 Harwoop, P., r.r.k.s., Wyrley, Colehill, Wimborne, Dorset. 1, c¢. 

1950 Harcuer, F. L., F.R.5.s., 18, St. Edmund’s Drive, Stanmore, 
Middx. d, ent. 

1927 Haweoop, D. A., 2, Kingsmead Road, Tulse Hill, London, 
S.W.2. l. 

1924 Hawkins, C. N., F.R.£.8., Council, 23, Wilton Crescent, Wimble- 
don, London, S.W.19. l, ¢, g. 

1938 Haynes, R. F., 29, Fairfield Drive, Dorking, Surrey. /. 

1923 Haywarp, Capt. K. J., F.R.E.S., F.Z.8., F.R.G.8., Instituto Miguel 
Lillo, Calle Miguel Lillo, 205, Tucuman, Republica Argentina. 
l, orn, c. 
1935 Henczs, A. V., F.R.z.8s., ‘ Ballavale,’’ Santon, Isle of Man. l. 
1920 Hemmine, A. FRANCIS, C.M.G., C.B.E., F.Z.8., F.R.E8., 28, Park 
Village East, Regents Park, London, N.W.1.  l. 
1924 Henperson, J. L., Hon. Treasurer, 6, Haydn Avenue, Purley. 
Surrey. ¢. 

1951 Hereutot, C., 31, Av. d’Eylau, Paris 16e, France. /. 

1949 Herrinc, J. E., 2, Adam Street, Burnham-on-Sea, Somerset. 
ent, l. 

1945 Hesuorp, Mrs E. A., ‘‘ Belfield,’’ Poplar Road, Burnham-on-Sea, 
Somerset. l. nat. hist. 

1931 Hestop, I. R. P., m.a., ¥.R.E.s., ‘‘ Belfield,’ Poplar Road, Burn- 
ham-on-Sea, Somerset. l, nat. hist. 

1946 Hewson, F., F.R.E.8s., 23, Thornhill Drive, Gaisby, Shipley, 
Yorks. l, hym parasitica. 

1948 Hickin, N. F., pH.p., B.sc., F.R.E.Ss., Plummers, Bletchingley, 
Surrey. ¢ 

1948 Hirasy, J. D., ¥F.z.8., F.R.E.8., 85, Cholmley Gardens, London, 
Wi WiuGs ent: 

1952. Hrmxtarp, R. D., 54, Gyles Park, Stanmore, Middlesex. /. 

1945 Hinton, H. E., pH.D., B.sc., F.R.E.8., Department of Zoology, 
Bristol University, Bristol, Glos. 

1944 Huircuins, Capt. P. E. N., sB.sc., Sicklebank, Horam, Sussex. 
ent. 

1949 Hoare-Warp, J. W., Box’s Farm, Horsted Keynes, Sussex. l. 
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1943 


1950 


1946 


1934 


1989 


1952 


1947 


1933 
1950 


1950 


1953 


1940 


1923 


1948 


1928 


1942 
1925 


1938 


1947 
1947 


HouueBoneE, Comr. L. H. T., 0.B.£., R.N., F.R.E.S., Mombasa In- 
stitute of Muslim Education, P.O. Private Bag, Mombasa, 
Kenya. 

Hotioway, P. H., v.r.u.s., Warwick House, Fair Oak, Eastleigh, 
Hants. Ul. 

Hotroyp, Grorcer C., ‘“ Silver Birches,’’ 8, Elmside, Onslow ViI- 
lage, Guildford, Surrey,  l. 

HoneYBouRNE, T. J., F.R.E.S., ‘‘ Laceys,’’ 97, Birchwood Road, 
Wilmington, Dartford, Kent. l. 

Howarp, A. P., 71, Gills Hill Lane, Radlett, Herts. ent. 

Howarp, J. O. T., m.a., Wycherley, Deepdene Wood, Dorking, 
Surrey. l. 

HoOwsartHy iG.» BME pe HRS, gkozeS-, 5 - ATTochana 
Gate, Arkley, Herts. l. 

Howett, P. R., Kingsettle Stud, Cholderton, Salisbury, Wilts. 
l, hym. 

Hueeins, H. C., v.r.n.s., 65, Hastwood Boulevarde, Westcliff-on- 
Sea, Essex. l, ent. 

Huis, L. G., F.c.8., F.R.M.S., F.R.E.8., Chemistry Branch, Mili- 
tary College of Science, Shrivenham, near Swindon, Wilts. 
ent. 

Humpuery, J. C., R8.N., Woodside, Chiddingly, Lewes, Sussex. c. 

Humpurey, 8S. W., Pear Tree House, Roade, Northamptonshire. 
l, rh. (life Member.) 

Hurcuines, H. R., 127, Chadacre Road, Stoneleigh, Surrey. lI. 

Hype, G. E., F.R.£.s., 20, Woodhouse Road, Doncaster, Yorks. 
Ll, od. 

Hypr-Wyatr, B., 108, Lindsay Road, Worcester Park, Surrey. 
Odeeceals 

Ives, Capt. D. H., r.a., 1, Garrison House, The Garrison, Sheer- 
ness, Kent. l. 

Jackson, Capt. RercINALD A., ©.B.E., R.N., F.R.E.8., Middle 
Farm House, Codford St. Mary, Warminster, Wilts. ent, l. 

Jacoss, S. N. A., 8.B.87.J., F.R.E.S., Trustee and Vice-President, 
“Ditchling,’’ 54, Hayes Lane, Bromley, Kent. ml, e.ml. 

Janson, D. B., 44, Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1. ent. 
(Life Member). 

Janson, O. J., ¥.R.E.S., 15, Kingshill Crescent, St. Albans, Herts, 
or 46, Berestord Road, Hornsey, London, N.8. ent. 

JaquEs, J. M., 12, Coulsdon Road, Coulsdon, Surrey. 1. 

Jarvis, C. MacKecuntg, F.u.s., 15, Kingcroft Road, Harpenden, 
Herts. c. 

Jarvis, F. V. L., B.sc., ‘‘Corbiere’’, 33 Greencourt Drive, Bognor 
Regis, Sussex. l, g. 

Jarvis, R. L., 13, Jackson Road, Bromley, Kent. l. 

Jay, E. P., Surrey Cottage, Littlehampton, Sussex. l. 


b] 


Barnet 
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195l Jerrerson, T. W., 37, Riversdale Terrace, Sunderland, Co. Dur- 
hameer lt 

1948 Jerrs, G. A. T., Nunsholme, Nuns Corner, Grimsby, Lines. 1, ent. 

1945 JoHNsoN, Major-General G. F., c.n., ¢.B.E., D.S.0., Castlesteads, 
Brampton, Cumberland. Jl, orn. 

1952. Jorson, I’. L., Langdale, Higherford, Nelson, Lancs. l. 

1946 Kemp, J. K. C., Perrymead House, Bath, Somerset. 1. 

1943 KersHaw, Col. S. H., p.s.o., Alderman’s Place, Aspley Heath, 
Bletchley, Bucks.  l. 

LO28 IMeDTLE WELL, Ho, Je) MPA aR). eB CHIRy.» MR-O.Sh5 oh. R- Gib, 
F.R.E.S., Dept. of Zoology, University Museum, Oxford. g, I. 

1951 Kryrs, J. B., 11, Gunners Grove, Chingford, London, E.4. l. 

1952. Kinprep, A. D., 27, Richmond Avenue, Bedfont, Middlesex. 1. 

1933 Kine, H., c.B.E., D.sc., F.R.S., ‘‘ Birchwood,’’ Brierley Avenue, 
West Parley, Dorset. l, orn. 

1947. Kuimescu, J., Donatusgasse 4, Linz-a-Donau, Austria. mil. 

1944 Kuort, G. S., F.z.8., F.R.E.S., 14, Hawthorne Lane, Wilmslow, 
Cheshire. ent. 

1952 Kwnicurt, F., 90, Mitford Road, Holloway, London, N.19. l. 

1952. KumMrrER-NarcGeLk, H., 138, Rue des Fleurs, Mulhouse, (Haut 
Rhin), France. l. 

1951 Lanp, A. W., 178, Ravenscroft Road, Beckenham, Kent. c. 

1947 Lanresar, A. H., ‘‘ Highclere,’’ 20, South Eastern Road, Rams- 
gate. Kent. l. 

1945 Lane, R. M., a.c.a., 9, Tabor Gardens, Cheam, Surrey. l. 

1951 WLanemar, J. R., 9, Craneswater Park, Southsea, Portsmouth, 
Hants. l. 

1941 Last, H. R., F.r.u.s., 12, Winkworth Road, Banstead, Surrey. 
Gh ls 

1946 Larxam, I. H., v.r.k.8., ‘‘ The Elms,’’ Mapleborough Green, Red- 
ditch, Worcs. I. 

7 Lawson, H. B., ‘‘ Churchmead,”’ Pirbright, Surrey. l. 
2 Leecu, M. J., ‘‘ The Spinney,’’ Freshfield Road, Formby, Nr. 

Liverpool. 1, c. 

1914 Lereps, H. A., 7, Beville, Wood Walton, Huntingdon. l. 

1952 Lens, F. H., r.r.b.s., ‘‘ The Gables,’’ Maidencombe, Torquay. l. 

1952 LeGros, A. E., 155, Glenfarg Road, Catford, S.E.6. hym., arach- 
nidae. 

1948 Lrston, D., v.z.s., F.R.E.8., Hon. Librarian, 44, Abbey Road, Lon- 
don, N.W.8. hem. (Life Member.) 

1948 Leruspripver, Mrs. M. J., The Veterinary Laboratory, New Haw, 
Weybridge, Surrey. d, Syrphidae. 

1947 Lewis, E., F.R.£.s., 8, Parry Road, South Norwood, London, 
S.H.25. c. 

1934 Lang, H. V., 11, Priory Avenue, Petts Wood, Orpington, Kent. 

1951 Lane, R. B., 6, Old Forge Way, Sidcup, Kent. 1. 

1933 Lipscoms, Brigadier C. G., Misterton, Somerset. 1. 
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1937 Lisngy, A. A., M.A., M.B., F.R.E.S., ‘‘ Dune Gate,’’ Clarence 
Road, Dorchester, Dorset. 1. 

1948 Lioyp, T. A., F.R.E.s., The Red House, Westwood Road, Ryde, 
T.O0.W. ent. 

1948 Locxineton, N. A., M.A., A.R.I.c., 238, Stonards Hill, Loughton, 
Essex. ent. 

1948 Lorimer, R. |., ¥.r.8.s., 4, Hill House, Stanmore Hill, Stanmore, 
Middx. l. 

1950 Lovent, R., 27, Athenaeum Road, Whetstone, London, N.20. l. 

1952. McCrar, A. W. R., Oak Lawn, Gordon Avenue, Stanmore, Middle- 
sex. l., 

1950 McDermort, Miss C. A., ‘‘The Beeches’’, Bidborough Ridge, Tun- 
bridge Wells, Kent. rh. 

1952. MackworrH-Praep, C. W., F.R.E.8., Castletop, Burley, Hants. ent. 

1949 Macnicot, D. A. B., M.B., cH.B., 52, St Albans Road, Edinburgh 
Set eile 

1931 MacNutty, B. J., pH.D., B.SC., F.R.I.c., 67, Purley Downs Road, 
Purley, Surrey. l. 

1949 Manuer, G. E. L., Whales Farm, West Chiltington, Pulborough, 
Sussex. I. 

1945 Manury, Lt.-Col. W. B. L., F.r.£.s., The Guards Club, London, 
W.1. ent. 

1945 Manty, G. B., 72, Tenbury Road, King’s Heath, Birmingham, 14. 
ent, l. 

1932. Marcon, Rev. J. N., Christ Church Vicarage, Seaside, East- 
bourne, Sussex. l. 

19380 Marsn, Capt. Dupiry G., Gara-Tor, Pigeon Lane, Eddington, 
Nr. Herne Bay, Kent. l. 

1950 Martiy, I. L., 9, Devonshire Road, Harrow, Middlesex. l, t. 

1922 Masser, A. M., O.B.E., p.sc., F.R.E.s., East Malling Research 
Station, Kent. hem, ¢c, acarina. 

19438. Marruews, J. K., m.a., ‘* St Giles,’’ Greville Park Avenue, 
Ashtead, Surrey. l, b, orn. 

1947 Maxwetit, Sir Recrnatp M., M.A., G.C.1.E., K.C.8.1., Barford 
House, St Mary Bourne, Andover, Hants. ent. 

1951 May, J. T., Homeland, Beech, Alton, Hants. l. 

1950 May, R. M., Berkely Lodge, Highfields, Ashtead, Surrey. l. 

1946 MetLows, CHaries, Alliott House, The College, Bishops Stort- 
ford, Herts. 1, hym. 

1952. Menzirs, I. S., ‘“Eden Roc’’, Florida Road, Ferring-by-Sea, Sus- 
sex. c, l, orth. 

1946 Mere, R. M., F.r.z.s., Mill House, Chiddingfold, Surrey. 1. 

1951 Mrssencer, J. L., p.a., ‘Oakhill’, Oatlands Drive, Weybridge, 
Surrey. l. 

1951 Mrcwarsis, H. N., 10, Didsbury Park, Didsbury, Manchester, 20. J. 

1945 Mrcwaup, J., PH.D., 22, Routh Road, London, S.W.18. ent. 

1988 Mrnnion, W. E., 40, Cannonbury Avenue, Pinner, Middlesex. l. 
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1952 


1951 
1946 


1947 


1947 


1951 
1949 


1920 


1930 


1935 


1951 


1945 


1949 


Monreomery, Major J. R. P., m.c., 20, Strangways, Larkhill, 
Salisbury, Wilts. l. 

Moor, Marirrianp, 155, Barrack Road, Christchurch, Hants. l, ¢, d. 

Moorz, B. P., B.sc., PH.D., F.R.E.S., ‘‘ Montrose,’’ Stoneyfields, 
Farnham, Surrey. od, l. 

Moors, D. R., Sunnydell Cottage, Westcar Lane, Hersham, Sur- 
rey. l. (Life Member). 

Morrrrt, A. A., B.A., 39, Fairdale Gardens, Hayes, Middlesex. 
ent. 

Morr, D., The Little House, Hockley Road, Rayleigh, Essex. ent. 

Morean, H. D., v.R.8.8., 3, Ten Acre Wood, Margam, Port Talbot, 
Glam. ent. 

Morison, G. D., B.sc., PH.D., F.R.E.8., Dept. Advisory Entomo- 
logy, N. of Scotland Agricultural College, Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, N.B. ec. ent. 

Moruey, A. M., 0.B.E., M.A., F.R.E.s., 9, Radnor Park West, 
Folkestone, Kent. l. 

Mutuer, Miss I. M., ‘‘ Appledore,’? Mugswell, Chipstead, Surrey. 
ent, 

Mureatroyp, J. H., F.u.8., F.R.E.S., F.Z.S., ‘‘Arachne’’, Warren 
Edge Road, Southbourne, Bournemouth, Hants. arach. 
Murray, Rev. D. P., ¥.R.u.8., The Priory, Wellington Street, 

Leicester. l. 
Newman, D. E., 4, Andrew Road, Wallingford, Berks. l. 


1926-36 and 1945 Newman, L. Hues, F.R.b.s., Chestnut House, Cold 


1950 
1945 


1930 
1938 


1932 


1934 


1943 


1951 


Blow, Bexley, Kent. l. 

NewrTon, J., B.sc., 11, Oxlease Close, Tetbury, Glos. l. 

Newton, J. L., M.B.c.S., L.B.c.P.. H.M. Prison, Brixton, S.W.2. 
U0: 

Nistert, M., ¥F.R.E.8., 10, Greenway, Wallington, Surrey. galls. 

Opp, D. A., ‘Yew Tree Cottage’’, South Street, South Chailey, 
Lewes, Sussex. l, 
O’Farrett, A. F., B.SC., A.R.C.S., F.R.E.S., New England Univer- 
sity College, Armidale, N.S.W., Australia, od, cr, ent. 
Ortver, G. B., ‘‘ Corydon,’’ Amersham Road, Hazlemere, High 
Wycombe, Bucks. 1. 

Ourver, G. H. B., ‘“‘ Corydon,’’ Amersham Road, Hazlemere, 
High Wycombe, Bucks. J. 

O.ievant, D., 3, Salcombe Drive, Morden, Surrey. 1, ml. 

Ousen, E. T., Hersegade 5, Roskilde, Denmark. mil. 

Owen, Goprrey V., Orford, 63, Manor Park Road, West Wick- 
ham, Kent. 1. 

Owerrs, D. E., 44, Demesne Road, Wallington, Surrey. J, c, od. 


1927-37 and 1946 Pater, D. S., ‘‘ Dormans,’’ Riverside Drive, Esher, 


1942 


Surrey. ent, 
Parritt, R. W., 4, Brind Park Terrace, Sandhurst, Camberley, 
Surrey. l. 


YEAR OF XV1ll 
ELECTION. 


1946 


1948 


1949 


1946 


1947 


Parmenter, L., F.r.k.8., Council, 94, Fairlands Avenue, Thornton 
Heath, Surrey. d. (Life Member.) 

Parry, J. A., F.R.E.S., ‘‘Cavendish’’, North Holmes Road, Can- 
terbury, Kent. l, c. 

Parsons, RE. R., F.R.£.8., 1.P., Woodlands Lodge, Woodlands 
Close, Ottershaw, Surrey.  l. 

Payne, J. H., 10, Ranelagh Road, Wellingborough, Northants. 
rh, breeding. 

Payne, R. M., 8, Hill Top, Loughton, Essex. c, od, orth, b. 
(Life Member.) 

PrELHAM-CLINTON, Hpwarp C., F.R.E.S., 74, Grange Loan, Edin- 
burgh, 9. l. 

Perkins, J. F., B.sc., F.R.E.S., 95, Hare Lane, Claygate, Sur- 
rey. hym. 

Perry, K. M. P., ‘‘ Clerdoun,’? Epsom Road, Ewell, Surrey. ce. 

PETERS, WALLACE, M.B., B.S., M.R.C.S., L-R.C.P., F.R.E.S., World 
Health Organisation, Kpain, Republic of Liberia, West 
Africa. ent, l. 

Pueps, C. C., M.B.E., 2, Gonville House, Manor Fields, Putnex 
Hill, London, S.W.15.  l. 

Puupotr, V. W., F.R.£.s., ‘‘ Mistover,’’ 60, Roman Road, Radi- 
pole, Weymouth, Dorset. l. 

PinnicEeR, E. B., ¥.R.£.s., ‘‘Littlecote’’, 19, Endlebury Road, 
Chingford, London, E.4. od, n, l. 

Pirman, C. M. R., ‘‘ Malvern,’’ Southampton Road, Clarendon, 
Salisbury, Wilts. l, orn, b, etc. 

Puatts, J. H., ‘‘ Lawn Cottage,’’ Sway Road, Brockenhurst, 
Hants. ol. 

Puayrorp, F. L., c/o British Sailors Society, 15/17 Marconi- 
straat, Rotterdam W., Netherlands. r. 

Poracek, V. B., Brandys-nad-Labem, c.p. 601, 1 patro, Komen- 
skeho-ulice, Czeckoslovakia. b, ent, orn. 


1933-40, 1950 Poors, S. W. P., 8 New Court, Lincolns Inn, London, 


1949 
1950 


1948 


1948 


1945 
1950 


1947 


1945 


WC. alk 

Poruam, W. J., 89, Frederick Place, Plumstead, London, S.E.18. l. 

Price, G. C., ‘ Alpha,’”’? 67, Cornyx Lane, Solihull, Warwick- 
shire. l. 

Pricwarp, R., ‘‘ Lincona,’’ Woodcroft Lane, Bebington, Cheshire. 
lL. ml. 

Pripeaux, A. G., B.A., Union Club, Carlton House Terrace, Lon- 
don, S.W.1. ent (rh), orn. 

Pureroy, J. Bagwett, c/o Upper Tilt Works, Cobham, Surrey. I. 

Putnam, C. D., ‘‘ Davenants,’? Sible Hedingham, Halstead, 
Essex. 1, orth, hem. 

QuaRRINGTON, C. A., A.M.BRIT.I.R.E., ‘‘ Pennyfields,’’ Bagshott 

Road, Chobham, Surrey. 


QurpeLL, Wit11AM, High Street, Brampton, Huntingdon.  l. 


YEAR OF X1x 

ELECTION. 

1949 QuinnEy, L. G., 36, Mount Pleasant, Reading, Berks. ent. 

1922 Ratr-SmitrH, W., F.Z.S., F.R.E.S., F.R.H.8., Trustee, ‘‘ Hurst- 
leigh,’’? Linkfield Lane, Redhill, Surrey. l. 

1946 Ransome, Major-General A. L., c.B., D.s.o., M.c., The Close, 
Braishfield, Romsey, Hants. rh. 

1946 Ray, H., Mill House Cottage, Bishopstoke, Hants. rh. 

1952 Rew, J. F., 19, High Street, Leighton Buzzard, Beds. 1. 

1950 Rem, W., A.M.I.c.E., ‘‘ Wyvenhoe,’’ 46, Totley Brook Road, 
Sheffield, Yorks. ent. 

1952. Ricuarps, A. W., M.a., B.sc., Nether Edge, Chapel Lane, Hawley, 
Camberley. od, orth, l, ml, Pyralidae. 

1945 RicHarps, O. W., M.A., D.SC., F.R.E.8., Department of Zoology, 
Imperial College of Science and Technology, South Kensing- 
ton, London, S.W.7. ent. 

1948 RuicHarpson, A. E., 391, Malden Road, Worcester Park, Surrey. lt. 

1942 RicHarpson, AUSTIN, M.A., F.R.E.S., Beaudesert Park, Muinchin- 
hampton, Glos. . 

1936 RicHarpson, N. A., 1, The Crescent, Haversham, Wolverton, 
Bucks. l. 

1908 Rivey, Capt. N. D., c.B.5., F.R.E.S., F.z.8., 7, McKay Road, Wim- 
bledon, London, 8.W.20. 1. 

1948 Roserts, R. EB. Vauewan, s.sc., ‘‘ Llys Athro,’’ Llanarmon-yn- 
Tal, near Mold, Flint. l. 

1910 Rosertson, G. S., M.p., ‘‘ Struan,’’ Storrington, near Pulborough, 
Sussex. 1, 

1946 Rosrinson, B. H. B., ‘‘ St Martins,’’ 35, Woodcote Hurst, Epsom, 
Surrey. l, c. 

1949 Rosrtnson, H. S., ¥.R.E.s., Lower Farringdon, Alton, Hants. I. 

1951 Rosson, J. P., 10, Vane Road, Barnard Castle, Co. Durham. l. 

1942) Rocuz, P. J. 1... M.8.0.8!, L:8:6.P., FRELS., c/o D.M:S., Lagos, 
Nigeria. c, hem, el. 

1953. Ross, Ian C., ‘“‘Shrublands’’, Mistley, Essex. ent. 

1932 Rupianp, W. Lewis, F.R.E.S., 97, Addison Road, Reading, Berks. l. 

1947. Rumsey, F., Council, 46, Warren Road, Banstead, Surrey. l. 

1949 Runes, C., 11, St. Andrews Road, Caversham, Reading, Berks. 
l, hym. 

19382 Russett, A. G. B., c.v.o., F.R.E.8., Lancaster Herald, ‘‘ Scar- 
bank,’’ Swanage, Dorset _l. 

1890-93 and 1915 Ruvussetz, S. G. Castrr, Stokesay, Bridge Road, Cran- 
leigh, Surrey. l. 

1952. Russwurm, A. D. A., F.R.E.s., 15a, Gleneagle Road, Streatham, 
S.W.16. 1. 

1950 Ryxe, G. B., pip.ror.(oxon.), ‘‘ Caio,’’ Alders Road, Reigate, 
Surrey. Forest ent, hem. 


1950 Satmon, W., F.c.S., F.R.M.S., 66, Goldieslie Road, Sutton Cold- 
field, Warwicks. mi. 


YEAR OF XxX 
ELECTION. 


1946 


1947 


1945 


1927 
1952 


1948 
1946 
1923 


1951 
1947 
1948 
1948 


1939 
1948 
1952 
1952 
1941 


1945 


SaunpBy, Air-Marshal Sir Roserr H. M. S., K.B.E., C.B., M.C., 
D.F.C., A.F.C., F.R.E.8., Council, Oxleas, Burghclere, near New- 
bury, Berks. l. 

Saunpers, J. M. K., 27, Canonbury Avenue, Pinner, Middlesex. 
l (especially rh.). 

Saunt, J. W., A.u.s., ‘‘ Riverview,’’ Minerva Road, East Cowes, 
1LO.W. hym, ent. 

Scorr, Col. E., p.s.o., M.p., ‘‘ Suomi,’’? Westwell, Ashford, Kent. l. 

Scupper, G. G. E., 3, Six Acre Cottages, Fawkham, Dartford, 
Kent. Lycaenidae. 

ScutrHorr, A. H., 46, Pick Hill, Walthain Abbey, Essex. c. 

SeLr, K. W., Hotel Rhodesia, West Leas, Folkestone, Kent. ent. 

Srvastoru.o, D. G., F.R.E.s., c/o Ralli Bros., Ltd., P/O Box 401, 
Kampala, Uganda. |. (Life Member.) 

Suaw, R. G., 5, Barnham Road, Chingford, London, E.4. 1, hem. 

Suort, H. G., M.sc., 23, The Drive, Esher, Surrey. l. 

Stacs, L. W., 10, Repton Road, Orpington, Kent. l. 

Sims, J. H., Chestnut Cottage, Sounding Arch Road, Nr. Rom- 
sey, Hants. ent, l. 

Srviter SmitH, P., F.R.F.s., 21, Melville Hall, Holly Road, Edg- 
baston, Birmingham, 16. l. 

Smaui, H. M., Stones Cottages, Skellingthorpe, Lines. 1, od. 

SmirH, A., 23, First Avenue, Heworth, York. l, c. 

SmirH, D. A., F.R.F.S., 95, Elm Road, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. /. 

SmirH, Lieut. Fok. Wm., R.N.v.R., Woottons Cottage, Bucklebury 
Place, Woolhampton, Berks. 1, hym. (Iafe Member.) 

SuirH, F/Lt. M. W. P., 166, Bromham Road, Bedford. l. 


1920-25 and 1989 SmirH, S. GorpDon, F.L.S., F.R.E.S., ‘‘ Estyn,’’ Bough- 


1938 
1946 


1949 
1947 


1950 
1943 


ton, Chester. ent. 
Snext, B. B., F.n.£.8., ‘‘ Woodsome,’’ Bromborough, Cheshire. l. 
SoutrHwoop, T. R. E., B.sc., A.B.C.8., F.R.E.S., Parrock Manor, 
Gravesend, Kent. ent, hem, c, ecology. 
Spencer, K. A., B.A., F.B.E.S., Council, 11, Christchurch Hill, 
London, N.W.3. I. 
Sperrinec, A. H., Slindon, Fifth Avenue, Warblington, Hants. l. 
SpittiEs, C. E., 95, Tring Road, Aylesbury, Bucks. l. 
Spreapsury, W. H., 35, Acacia Grove, New Malden, Surrey. 
nat. hist. 


1920-32 and 1938 Srarrorp, A. E., ‘‘ Corydonis,’’ 83, Colborne Way, 


1949 
1927 
1937 


1938 
1942 


Worcester Park, Surrey. 1. 

Srantey, F. C., F.R.E.s., ‘f Swanmore,’’ Bowes Hill, Rowlands 
Castle, Hants. l. c. 

Srantey-SmirH, I*., ¥.R.b.s., President, ‘Hatch House’’, Pil- 
grims’ Hatch, Brentwood, Essex. I. 

Strepauti, H. P. P., Chiltern Manor, Great Missenden, Bucks. ent. 

Sreruinc, Major D. H., r.a.p.c., 230, Duncan Road, Leicester. [. 

Stipston, Eng. Capt. S. T., p.N., F.R.E.8., ‘‘ Ashe,’’ Ashburton, 
Devon. l. 


YEAR.OF xxi 


ELECTION. 

1936 Sricant, Miss B., Flat 6, 99, Crawford Street, London, W.1. 
hortic. ent. 

1952 Srorace, Luctano, Museo Storia Naturale, Via Brigata Liguria, 9, 
Genoa, Italy. l. 

1924 Srorry, W. H., Fairstead, Long Road, Cambridge. ent. 

1945 Sroventron-Harris, G., M.A., F.C.A., F-R.£.8., ‘‘ Rosegarth,’’? Wal- 
dens Road, Horsell, Woking, Surrey. ent. 

1948 Srruruers, F. M., 143a, Gander Green Lane, Cheam, Surrey. l. 

1939 Summers, E. J., 45, Mulgrave Road, Sutton, Surrey. c¢, hem. 

1934 Surron, Gresuam R., 6, Kenilworth Gardens, Loughton, Essex. 
ee 

1950 Swain, H. D., m.a., r.R.8.8., Council, 47, Dryburgh Road, Putney, 
S.W.15. l, hy, c, hem. 

1950 Symes, H., m.a. (oxon), 52, Lowther Road, Bournemouth, Hants. 1. 

1916 Syms, EF. E., r.n.F.s., F.z.s., Council, 22, Woodlands Avenue, Wan- 
stead, London, E.11. n, orth, od, t. 

1942 Tatsor pr Maranipe, Tor Lorp, 2, Devonshire Street, London, 


ty te) 


NW, el. 


1922-44 and 1952 Tams, W. H. T., F.R.E.s., 20, Ranelagh Avenue, 


1950 
1941 
1934 
1925 


1949 


Fulham, London, S.W.6. ent. 

Taytor, A. S., 364, Burley Road, Leeds, 4. J. 

Taytor, H. G. W., 11, Old Forge Way, Sidcup, Kent. l. 

Taytor, J. O., 64, Great Thrift, Petts Wood, Kent. l. 

Taytor, J. SNEYD, M.A., F.R.E.8., P.O. Box 23, Fort Beaufort, Cape- 
Province, Union of S.A. lI. 

Trempir, Miss VERE, F.R.E.S., King’s Chase, Tollard Royal, Salis- 
bury, Wilts. l, hym, orth, od. 


1929-37 and 1938 Trrtey, J., ‘‘ White Cottage,’ Silverlea Gardens, 


1950 


1931 


1952 


1952 


1951 
1946 


1950 


1950 


1945 
1948 


Horley, Surrey. ent. 

Tuomas, Major Nor., M.B.E., Heather Mount, Borough Green, 
Kent. l. 

Tuompson, J. ANToNy, M.A., Milton Lodge School Wells, Somer- 
Reine Us ps 

THorn, Miss B. A., ‘‘Paviott’’, 16, Springfields, Broxbourne, 
Herts. l. 

THornton, J., 43, Barnes Street, Clayton-le-Moors, Accrington, 
Lanes. 0. 

THornton, R., 51, Richlands Avenue, Stoneleigh, Ewell, Surrey. 1. 

THorPE, JOHN, F.R.E.8., Perrivale, Elmore Lane, Quedgeley, 
Glos. 1, ¢, b. 

THorPe-Younc, D. W., F.z.8., 11, Waverley Way, Carshalton 
Beeches, Surrey. ent. 

Txorrr-Youne, Mrs. M., 11, Waverley Way, Carshalton Beeches, 
Surrey. l. 

Trams, C., F.R.E.s., 524a, Moseley Road, Birmingham, 12, d. 

TorstEentus, Stic, Narvavagen 27, Stockholm, Sweden.  l. 


YEAR OF XXil 

ELECTION. 

1950 TrovcHt, TREVOR, M.A., F.R.E.S., c/o Ministry of Agriculture, 
Amman, Kingdom of Jordan. 1. 

1948 Trunpewy, EK. E. J., 6, Arragon Gardens, West Wickham, Kent. 

ent, l. 

1948 Tusss, Mrs M., 16, Kensington Gore, London, S.W.7. rh. 

1947 Tusss, R. S., 0.8.8., A.R.1.B.A., 16, Kensington Gore, London, 
SaWeias ae 

1934 Tunstaty, H. G., 11, St James Avenue, Ewell, Surrey. l. 

1940 Turner, A. D., 19, Manor Close, Kingsbury, London, N.W.9. ent. 

1948 Turner, A. H., F.z.8., F.R.E.S., F.R.MET.S., Forest Drive, Bicken- 
hall, Hatch Beauchamp, Taunton, Somerset. ent, insect 
migration, conchology. (Infe Member.) 

1944 Turner, H. J., ‘‘Casita,’’ 240, Iford Lane, Southbourne, Nr. 
Bournemouth, Hants. l. 

1943 Turner, J. Fincnam, 68, Oakhill Road, Sutton, Surrey. 1, hym. 

1952 Urren, R. W. J., 4, Vaughan Avenue, Stamford Brook, W.6. 


lL, hym, d. 
1945 VaLentiInr, ArrHur, 27, Vicars Close, Wells, Somerset. ent. 
1922-24, 1937-41, 1947 Vauiins, F. T., A.c.1.1., F.R.E.8., Hon. Secretary, 


4, Tattenham Grove, Tattenham Corner, Epsom, Surrey 
Tycaenidae. (Iafe Member.) 

1951 Varupy, Prof. G. C., M.A., PH.D., F.R.E.8., F.Z.8., Hope Dept. of 
Entomology, University Museum, Oxford. hym, d. 

1951 Virerrr, P. KE. L., Paris Museum (Entomology), 45 bis R. de Buf- 
fon, Paris 5, France. 1. 

1949 Wane, D., 17, Waldegrave Avenue, Holderness Road, Hull, Yorks. 
l, orn. 

1929-31 and 1944 WaInwrRiGHT, CHARLES, B.SC., F.R.I.c., 42, St. Ber- 
nards Road, Olton, Warwickshire. l. 

1929 Warnwricut, J. CHas., 9, Priory Road, Hook Road, Surbiton, 
Surrey. l. 

1911 Waxery, Sir Leonarp D., K.c.1.E., c.B., 37, Marryat Road, Wim- 
bledon, London, S.W. 19. l. 

1947 Waxety, L. J. D., 0.8.£., M.A., 48, Ember Lane, Esher, Surrey. l. 

1930 WakeEty, S., 26, Finsen Road, Ruskin Park, London, 8.E.5.  l. 

1949 Wakeman, C. M., 367, Moat Road, Langley, Birmingham. ent. 

1951 Watxker, D. H., 90, Whytecliffe Road, Purley, Surrey. 1. 

1946 Warker, J. A., M.B., B.8., The Tussocks, Ash Hayes Road, Nail- 
sea, Somerset. 1, ml. 

1935 Watits-Norton, Capt. S. G., 2 Victoria Mansions, Eastbourne, 
Sussex. ent. (Infe Member.) 

1949 Warp, B. T., 24, Long Deacon Road, Chingford, London, E.4. d. 

1936 Warrier, R. Everett, 99, Braidwood Road, London, S8.E.6. 1. 

1939 Warxtins, N. A., M.A., F.R.B.S., Soldon, Druid Road, Stoke Bishop, 
Bristol, 9, Glos. lL. 

1945 Watkins, O. G., F.R.E.s., 20, Torr View Avenue, Peverell, Ply- 
mouth, Devon. l, od. 


YEAR OF XX11l 

ELECTION. 

1920 Warson, D., ‘ Corners,’? Mizen Way, Cobham, Surrey. I. 

1945 Warson, R. W., F.n.E.s., 15, Halstead Road, Bitterne Park, 
Southampton, Hants. l. 

1926-27, 1928-38, 1948 Warts, W. J., 42, Bramerton Road, Beckenham, 


Kent. c. 2 
1947 Wrar, R. D., 124, Marmion Avenue, South Chingford, London, 
pA Gs 


1945 Wess, Harry E., F.r.k.s., Council, 20, Audley Road, Hendon, 
London, N.W.4. l. 

1945 Wepvett, B. W., 13, The Halve, Trowbridge, Wilts. ent. 

1911 Wetts, H. O., ‘‘ St Hilary,” 4, Boleyn Avenue, East Ewell, Sur- 


rey. l. 
1937 Went, A., ¥.R.E.8., 5, Oakley Road, Upper Warlingham, Sur- 
ikayig 8th 


1947 Wesv, B. K., Branksea, 193, Shepherd’s Lane, Dartford, Kent. l. 

1945 Wueruer, A. S., ‘* Courtside,’? 21, Shelvers Way, Tadworth, 
Surrey. U- 

1948 Wnaicuer, LL. S., F.R.E.8., A.L.AB.E., Council, 6 Chisholm Road, 
Richmond, Surrey. ¢. 

1927 Wuirr, A. GRANVILLE, F.c.A., ‘Hill Top House’’, Chaldon, Surrey. 

1945 Wuitr, E. Barton, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., F.R.E.8S., St Merryn, 
Braunton, N. Devon. l. 

1949 Wnuirr, Miss FE. M. S., pre. HORT. (READING), F.R.H.S., County 
Education Office, County Hall, Ipswich, Suffolk. agric. ent, 
nat. hist. 

1946 Wnuurerrenorn, K. P., F.r.£.8., 205, Hither Green Lane, Lewisham, 
London, S.E.13. l. 

1946 Wit, E. H., 112, Foxearth Road, Selsdon, Surrey. 1. 

1946 Witprivce, W., “ Flavion,’? Penn Road, Park Street, Nr. St 
Albans, Herts. ent. 

1947 Wirxinson, W., 21, Highfield Avenue, Goldthorpe, Nr. Rother- 
ham, Yorks. l. 

1947. Wi141aMs, Mrs D. M., ‘“‘ Warley Lea,’’? Brentwood, Essex. l. 

1945 Wir1aMs, E. F., F.r.F.s., ‘‘ Warley Lea,’’ Brentwood, Essex. 1. 

1947 WiiaaMs, E. P., ‘‘ Warley Lea,’’ Brentwood, Essex. lI, od. 

1925 WruiMms, H. B., a.c., LL.D., F.R.E.8., West Moushill, Milford, 
Nr. Godalming, Surrey. I, g. 

1948 Wri14ams, L. H., s.sc., 31, Armour Road, Tilehurst, Reading, 
Berks. ent. 

1932 Wirrtams, S. W. C., 17, Beresford Road, Chingford, London, 


HAs 0: 
1951 Woop, E. F., 18, Nursery Road, Prestwich, near Manchester, 
dancs.9 


1927 Worms, C. G. M. DE, M.A., PH.D., F.R.1.C., F.R.E.8S., M.B.0.U., 
“Three Oaks’’, Shore’s Road, Horsell, Woking, Surrey. 1, orn. 

1949 Wricgutson, A. J.., 93, Morse Street, Lower Brunshaw, Burnley, 
Lancs. l. 


YEAR OF XXIV 

ELECTION. 

1945 Wrykes, N. G., Carter House, Eton College, Windsor, Berks. 1. 

1951 Wynn, R. A. W., 14, Nursery Avenue, Hale, near Altrincham, 

Cheshire. ec. ent, hem. 

1945 Youpren, Grorce H., F.R.E.s., Greenhurst, 63, Salisbury Road. 
Dover, Kent. l. 

1950 Youne, Miss G. M., 31, Turnfield Lane, London, N.8. l. 

1952 Youne, L. D., 55 , Ottways Lane, Ashtead, Surrey. ent. 


Members will greatly oblige by informing the Hon. Secretary of any 
errors in, additions to, or alterations required in the above addresses 
and descriptions. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS, etc. 


HONORARY MEMBERS. 


GirForD, Waiter S. R.F.D. No. 2, Greenwich, Connecticut, U.S.A. 
ANDREWS, H. W., F.R.E.s. Elected Honorary Member, 11th November 
1953. 


LIFE, ORDINARY AND COUNTRY MEMBERS. 

Baxer, J. A., B.A., The Old Vicarage, Churt, Surrey. 

BOLINGBROKE AND St. JOHN, THE Viscountess, Essendene, Cavendish 
Road, Sutton, Surrey. 

BRINDLE, ALLAN, F.R.E.S., 86 Princess Street, Nelson, Lancs. 

Burton, P. J., L.D.8., R.C.S.ENG., F.R.E.8., ‘‘Paysanne’’, Godshillwood, 
near Fordingbridge, Hants. 

Epwarps, Rev. Canon T. G., M.A., F.Z.S., 93 Alleyn Park, Dulwich, 
S.E.21. 

Frowawk, Mrs. M. J., Essendene, Cavendish Road, Sutton, Surrey. 

Hatz, Stewart Scort, c.B., M.SC., F.R.AE.S., Head of British Joint Ser- 
vices Mission (Technical Services), 1800 K Street N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 

Haynes, R. F., 29 Fairfield Drive, Dorking, Surrey. 

Tves, Masor D. H., R.A., 9 St. Michaels Road, Colchester, Essex. (Also 
change of rank.) 

Tine, R. B., The Severells, Rectory Lane, Sidcup, Kent. 

McDermort, Miss C. A., ‘‘The Dene’’, Borough Green, Kent. 

Monrcomery, Masor J. R. P., m.c., 17 Parachute Bn. (9 D.I..1.) T.A., 
Burt Terrace Drill Hall, Gateshead, Co. Durham. 
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PELHAM-CLINTON, Epwarp C.,¥.R.B.s., 34 Craigmillar Park, Edinburgh, 9. 

Perry, K. M. P., 15 Roundwood Way, Banstead, Surrey. 

PrTerRs, WALLACE, M.B., B.S., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., F.R.E.S., 175 Lauderdale 
Mansions, London, W.9. 

Retp, W., a.M.1.c.k., 6 Whirlow Park Road, Sheffield, 11, Yorks. 

Rupitanp, W. Lewis, ¥.R.£.8., 436 Hythe Road, Ashford, Kent. 

Russwurm, A. D. A., F.R.£.8s., 1 Langley Oaks Avenue, Sanderstead, 
Surrey. 

Setr, K. W., 53b Earls Avenue, Folkestone, Kent. 

Taytor, J. SNEYD, M.A., F.R.F.S., P.O. Box 597, Port Elizabeth, South 
Africa. 

Wakeman, C. M., 28 Sandfields Road, Warley, Birmingham. 

Warson, D., ‘‘Woodend’’, Lower Road, Fetcham, Leatherhead, Surrey. 

Warts, W. J., ‘‘Glastie’’, First Avenue, Stanford le Hope, Essex. 

Youpen, Grorcr H., F.R.F£.8., 18 Castle Avenue, Dover, Kent. 


LIST OF NEW MEMBERS 


(Supplementary list to Ist February, 1954.) 


1958 Asantna, S., v.sc., Totsuka 3chome, 123 Shinjuku-ku, Tokyo, 
Japan. od. 

1953 AsuBy, G. J., 14 The Ridgway, Kingsbury, London, N.W.9. ené. 

1953. Barron, Masor B. C., 0.8.£., Castle Mead, Highcliffe, Hants. /. 

1953 Burrerrieyp, A. W., 124 Ashville Road, Leytonstone, Tondon, 


Toss We 
1953. CapsBury, Mrs. Berry, 9 Trevor Street, Knightsbridge, London, 
We dae. 


1953. Coteripcr, W. L., Ess Hill, Ashburton Road, Newton Abbot, S. 
Devon. ent, orn. 

1958 Coxon, G. F., Crosby, Drive Spur, Kingswood, Surrey. enf. naf. 
hist. 

1953 GrirrirHs, G. C. D., 138 Woodlands Avenue, Finchley, London, 
N.3. d (Syphidae). 

1953 Hat, D. G., 34 Ellerton Road, Wandsworth Common, Tondon, 
S.W.18. c. 

1953 Harvey, J. G., 109 Burton Road, London, S.W.1. c. 

1953 HopeKkinson, ALEXANDER, A.R.C.A., 12 Kitson Road, Barnes, Lon- 
don, S.W.13. lL. 

1953. HowarrH, Mrs. HEten, rF.r.u.s., Arrochar, Barnet Gate, Arkley, 
Herts. 1, b. 


1953 
1953 
1953 
1953 
1953 
1953 
1953 
1953 


1953 


1953 


1953 
1953 


1958 


1953 
1958 


1929 
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Hypr, R. A., ‘Woodside’, Reading Road, IF inchampstead, Berks. c. 

McCivre, A. M., Bowyers Court, Wisborough Green, Sussex. /. 

Morris, M. G., 38 Glanville Road, Bromley, Kent. /. 

Nissen, C. L., Flat 10, 250 South Norwood Hill, London, $.H.25. 1. 

Pracey, A. F., Hillside, Brimscombe, Stroud, Glos. imi. 

PETERSEN, K., St. Albans, Upper West Street, Reigate, Surrey. l. 

Pounce, A. G., Laurel Villa, Meopham, Kent. enf. 

Prevett, P. F., B.sc., a.R.¢.s., 13 Courtney Road, Waddon, Sur- 
Tey. (G: 

Rawiines, C. J., 32 Ferguson Avenue, Gidea Park, Romford, 
Hssex. l. 

RENFREW, C., F.R.1.6.8., F.A.1., Lanhill, Bourton-on-the-Water, 
Glos. 1. 

Riorpan, B. D., 75 Blenheim Road, North Harrow, Middlesex. c. 

Rivers, C. F., 98 Windsor Road, Cambridge. | (virus diseases of 
lep. larvae). 

Rocue, C. G., a.c.a., Talbot House, 42 Trinity Square, London, 
E.C.3. hym. 

SmitH, D. S., ¥.R.£.8.. 87 Willingdon Road, EFasthourne, Sussex. l. 

Srattwoop, B. R., 19 Southfield Gardens, Strawberry Hill, Twick- 
enham, Middlesex. 1. 

Stusss, G. C., Egremont House, Ely, Cambs., and Survey Office, 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaya. 

TorLESSE, Rear ApmtRrat A. D., c.B., p.s.0., Old Place, Lee on 
Solent, Hants. l. 

Twrepir, M. W. F., M.a., c.m.z.8., Raffles Museum, Singapore 6, 
Malaya. l. 

Waris, J. L. P., a.r.t.c.s., Kingswood Hotel, Gillingham, Kent. 
ent, lL. 

West, B. B., 1 Pond Square, London, N.6. 1, od. 

Wirren, R. C. G., 83 Inverness Terrace, London, W.2. c. 
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Geographical List of Members arranged under Country, 
County and Town in Alphabetical Order 


ENGLAND. 
BEDS. Bebington. 
Bedford. Prichard, R. 
Smith, M. W. P Bromborough. 
Snell, B. B. 
Leighton Buzzard. Caldy. 
Reid, J. F. Clarke, C. A. 
Luton. Chester. 
Chandler, H. G. Smith, S. G. 
Nantwich. 
BERKS. Boyes, J. D: C. 
Newbury. Northwich. 
Saundby, R. Crewdson, R. C. R. 
Reading. Stalybridge. 
Baker, B. R. Charlson, 8. 
Dolton, H. L. Wilmslow. 
Easton, N. T. Kloet, G. S. 


Quinney, L. G. 
Rudland, W. L. 


CORNWALL. 


Runge, C. Bude. 

Williams, L. H. Harbottle, A. H. H. 
Wallingford. 

Newman, D. E. CUMBERLAND. 
Windsor. Brampton. 

Wykes, N. G. Johnson, G. F. 
Woolhampton. Carlisle. 

Smith, F. W. Day, F. H. 


Mansbridge, W. 


RUCKS. 
Aylesbury. DERBY. 
Spittles, C. E. Derby. 
Bletchley. Atherly, Miss M. 
Kershaw, S. H. Ilkeston. 


Great Missenden. 
Stedalls Hate ane: 


High Wycombe. DEVON. 
Oliver, G. B. Ashburton. 
Oliver, G. H. B Stidston, S. T. 
Newport Pagnell. Axminster. 
Cripps, C. H. Bliss, A. 
Wolverton. Braunten. 
Richardson, N. A. White, E. B. 
Plymouth. 
CAMBS. Watkins, O. G. 
Cambridge. Torquay. 
Boorman, Javea ck: Lees, F. H. 
Gardiner, B. O. C. 
Storey, W. H. DORSET. 
Wisbech. Dorchester. 
Elgood, W. S. Lisney, A. A. 
Swanage. 
CHESHIRE. Bolingbroke & St. John. 
Altrincham. Frohawk, M. J. 


Wynn, R. A. W. 


Blasdale, P. 


Russell, A. G. B. 
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West Parley Basingstoke. 

King, H Goodliffe, F. D. 

Weymouth. Bishopstoke. 
Philpott, V. W Ray, H. 

Wimborne. Bournemouth. 
Harwood, P. Brown, Ss) Cans: 

Curtis, W. P. 
DURHAM. Fraser, F. C. 

Barnard Castle. Murgatroyd, J. M. 
Robson, J. P. Symes, H. 

Sunderland. Turner, He J: 
Jefferson, T. W. Brockenhurst. 

IDM RY di, 1el. 
ESSEX. Burley. 

Brentwood. Mackworth-Praed, C. W. 
Stanley-Smith, F Chandalers-ford. 
Williams, D. M. Goater, B. 
Williams, E. F. Christchurch. 
Williams, E. P. Andrews, H. W. 

Colchester. Carers Ma Be 
Blaxill, A. D. Moor, M. 

Halstead. Eastleigh. 

Putnam, C. D. (Qe jes aie VNe 

Hutton. Holloway, P. H. 
Friedlein, A. F. E. Gosport. 

Leigh-on-Sea. Burns, B. S. 
Smith, D. A. Lymington. 

Loughton. Farwell, I. G. 
Lockington, N. A. Micheldever. 
Payne, R. M. Dixone Cae 
Sutton, G. R. Portsmouth. 

Mistley. Langmaid, J. R. 
Rose; 1. C. Romsey. 

Rayleigh. Ransome, A. L 
More, D. SiMISa rue els 

Southminster. Rowlands Castle. 
Dewick, A. J. Stanley, F. C. 

Waltham Abbey. Southampton. 
Sculthorp, A. H. Watson, R. W. 

W estcliff-on-Sea. Warblington. 
Huggins, H. C. Sperring, A. H. 

Winchester. 
GLOS. Biytihy Sikes 

Bristol. Ffennell, D. W. H. 

Belly iG. i: 
Hinton, H. E. 
Watkins, N. A. HERTS: 

Minchinhampton. Arkley. 

Richardson, A. Howarth, T. G. 

Quedgeley. Barnet. 

Thorpe, J. Calderara, P. 

Tetbury. Bishops Stortford 
Newton, J. Allan Seyi 

Ashwell, D. A. 
HANTS. Craufurd, C. 

Alton. Mellows, C. 
May, J. T. Broxbourne. 
Robinson, H. §S. Thorn, B. A. 

Andover. Harpenden. 


Maxwell, R. M. Jarvis, C. Mack. 


Kings Langley. 
Dunk, H. C. 


Letchworth. 
Bowden, S. R. 
Radlett. 
Howard, A. P. 
oi. Albans. 


Byers, F. W. 

Edwards, G. G. 

Janson, O. J. 

Wildridge, W. 
Tring. 

Cockayne, E. A 

Goodson, A. L 


HUNTS. 
Brampton. 
Quibell, W. 
Wood Walton. 
Leeds, H. A. 
1. OF MAN. 
Santon. 
Hedges, A. V. 


1.0.W. 
Cowes, East. 
Saunt, J. W. 
Ryde. 
Lloya tr A: 


KENT. 
Ashford. 


Duffield, C. A. W. 


Scott, E. 
Aylesford. 

Davis! Gz ALON: 
Beckenham. 

Lane, A. W. 

Watts, W. J. 
Bexley. 

Ford, i: L: 

Ford, R. L. E. 

Newman, L. H. 
Borough Green. 

Thomas, N. 
Bromley. 

Cox,  WarAnea: 

Jacobs, S. N. A. 

Jarvis, R. L. 
Canterbury. 

Parry. de “Ae 
Dartford. 

Hare, E. J. 


Scudder, J. G. FE. 


West, B. K. 
Dover. 

Youden, G. H. 
East Malling. 

Groves, J. R. 

Massee, A. M. 
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Folkestone. 
Gilliat, F. T. 
Morley, A. M. 
Self, K. W. 
Gravesend. 
Southwood, T. R. E 
Herne Bay. 
Marsh, D. G. 
Maidstone. 
Grantee oo: 
Orpington. 
Gowing-Scopes, E 
inessHey Vi. 
Siggs, L. W. 
Petts Wood. 
Taylor, J. O. 


Ramsgate. 
Lanfear, A. H. 
Sandhurst. 
Bulle iGe Ws 
Sevenoalis. 


Busbridge, W. E 
Sheerness. 

Ives, D. H. 
Sidcup. 

Tsing, RB: 

Taylor, H. G. W 
Tankerton. 

Atkinson, J. L. 
Tonbridge. 

Blest, T. 
Tunbridge Wells. 

McDermott, C. A. 
Westerham. 

Edwards, R. C. 


West Wickham. 
Chalmers-Hunt, M 
Owen, G. V. 
Trundell, E. E. J. 

Wilmington. 
Honeybourne, T. J. 


LANCS. 


Accrington. 
Thornton, J. 


Blackburn. 


Bryce, D. 
Bolton. 
Coxey, S. 


Burnley. 
wrightson, A. L. 
Formby. 
Davidson, A. R. 
Fraser, M. G. 
Leech, M. J. 
Manchester. 
Michaelis, H. N. 
Wood, E. F. 


Nelson. 
3rinidle, A. 
Jopson, F. L. 
Southport. 
Greenwood, K. C. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 
Leicester. 
Murray, D. P. 
Sterling, D. H. 


LINCS. 
Boston. 
Bowser, E. W 
Cooper, B. A. 
Grimsby. 
Jetis) Ge. AL t. 
Market Rasen. 
Court, 2-H: 
Skellingthorpe. 
Small, H. M. 


LONDON. 


E.4. Chingford. 


Forster, H. W. 


Keyes, J. B. 
Pinniger, E B. 
Shaw, R. G. 
Ward, B. T. 
Weal, R. D. 


Williams, S. W. C 


BAe Forest Gate. 
Baxter, L. N. 
Baxter, R. N. 


E.11 Wanstead. 
Syms, E. E. 
N.2. East Finchley. 
Groves, J. R. 
N.8 Hornsey. 
Janson, O. J. 
Young, G. M. 
N.10 Muswell Hill. 
Chevallier, L. H. S. 
Eastmure, D. F. 
N.12 Finchley. 
Cross, G. S. E. 
N.15 S. Tottenham. 
Brooke, W. M. A. 
N.19. Holloway Road. 
Buck, F. D. 
Knight, F. 
N.20 Whetstone. 
Lovell, R. 
N.W.1. Regent’s Park. 
Hemming, A. F. 
Talbot de Malahide. 
N.W.3. Hampstead. 
Spencer, K. A. 
NW.4. Hendon. 
Webb, H. E. 
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N.W.6. 
Hillaby, J. D. 
Mill Hill. 
Ellis; D: J. 
Regents Park. 
Bushby, L. C. 
Leston, D. 
Kingsbury. 
Turner, A. D. 
Blackheath. 
Gould, A. W. 
Ruskin Park. 
Wakely, S. 
Catford. 
LeGros, A. E. 
Warrier, R. E. 
Lee. 
Bobe, K. H. 
Lewisham. 
Alexander, G. C. 
Whitehorn, K. P. 
Plumstead. 
Green, J. A. 
Hardss (Cs He 
Popham, W. J. 
South Norwood. 
Cornelius, J. A 
Lewis, E. 
South Norwood. 
Greenop, L. F. W. 
Westminster. 
Collier, A. E. 
Frazer, J. E. D: 
Gordon, D. J. 
Harrison-Gray, M. 
Prideaux, A. G. 
Tulse Hill. 
Bantock, J. R. G. 
Edwards, T. G. 
Hawegood, D. A. 
Newton, J. L. 
Chelsea. 
Corks (Cs 
Craske, R. M. 
Fulham. 
Tams, W. H. T. 
Kensington. 
Evans, E. 
Hall) iS. 7s: 
Richards, 0. W 
Tubbs, M. 
Tubbs, R. S. 


N.W.7. 


N W.8. 


N.W.9. 
S.E.3. 
S.E.5. 


S.E.6. 


S.E.12. 


S.E.13. 


S.E.18. 


S.E.25. 


S.E.27. 


S.W.1. 


S.W.2. 


S.W.3. 


S.W.6. 


Savors Se 


S.W.11. 
Curtis, E. S. 
Putney. 
Phelps, C. C. 
Swain, H. D. 
Streatham. 
Daly, D. W. 


S.W.15. 


S.W.16. 


Russwurm, A. D. A. 


S.W.17. Tooting. 
Allen, D. M. 
S.W.18 Wandsworth. 
Michaud, J. 
W.1 Mayfair. 
Manley, W. B. 
Stigant, B 
W.2 
Belle Wes sAcr ae 
W.5 Ealing. 
Hanson, S. M 
W.6. 
Ulfen, R. W. 3d. 
W.14. WW. Aensington. 
Astbury, C. F. 
W.-C. 
Demuth, R. P. 
Feilden, G. St. Clair. 
Janson, D. B. 
W.C.2. 
Pooles, ss. Ww 2 
MIDDLESEX. 
Bedfont. 
Kindred, A. D. 
Enfield. 
Eagles, T. R. 
Feltham. 
Classey, E. W. 
Harrow. 
Martin, E. L. 
Hayes. 
Moppett, A. A. 
Northwood. 
Adams, R. W 
Pinner. 


Minnion, W. E. 


Saunders, J. M. K. 


Stanmore. 
Harris, W. H. A. 
Hatcher, F. L. 
nlinard. Re WD: 
Lorimer, R. I. 


McCrae, A. W. R. 


Teddington. 
Ferguson, L. F. 


NORTHANTS. 
Roade. 


Humphrey, S. W. 


Wellingborough. 
Gent, P: J. 
Payne, J. H. 


OXFORD. 
Oxford. 
Bailey, K. E. J. 
Ford, E. B. 


Kettlewell, H. B. D. 


Varley, G. C. 


SOMERSET 


Baiuwell. 
Cousins, R. J 
Bath. 
Kemp, J..K. ©: 
Burnham-on Sea. 
Herring, J. F. 
Heslop, E. A. 


Heslop, 1. R. P. 
Frome. 

Cruttwell, G H. W 
Misterton. 


Lipscomb, C. G 
Nailsea. 

Walker, J. A. 
Taunton. 

Turner, A. H. 
Wells. 

Thompson, J. A. 

Valentine, A. 
Weston-super-Mare. 

Blathwayt, C. S. H. 


SUFFOLK. 


Ipswich. 
White, E. 

Lowestoft. 
Burton, P. J. 


M. S. 


SURREY. 

Ashtead. 
Brush, He Ji. 
Matthews, J. K 
May, R. M. 
Young, L. D. 

Banstead. 
Gardner, A. E. 
Last, H. R. 
Rumsey, F. 

Bletchingley. 


Hickin, N. E. 
Bookham, Great. 

Collins, R. J. 
Camberley. 

Parfitt, R. W. 
Carshalton Beeches. 


Thorpe-Young, D. W 


Thorpe-Young, M. 
Chaldon. 

White, A. G. 
Cheam. 

Baker, D. B. 

Lang, R. M. 

Struthers, F. M. 
Chiddingfold. 

Mere, R. M. 
Chipstead. 

Bolton, E. L. 

Muller, I. M. 
Chobham. 

Quarrington, C. A. 
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Claygate. New Malden. 

Perkins, J. F Spreadbury, W. H. 
Cobham. Ottershaw. 

Purefoy J. B. Bretherton, R. F. 

Watson, D. Parsons, R. E. R. 
Coulsdon. Pirbright. 

Denvil, H G. Lawson, H. B. 

Ferrier, W. J. Purley. 

Jaques, J. M. Doudney, S. P. 
Coulsdon (Old). Ellis, J. E. 

Britten, H Henderson, J. L. 
Cranleigh. MacNulty, B. J. 

Russell, S. G. C. Walker, D. H. 
Dorking. Redhill. 

Carter, R. A Rait-Smith, W. 

Cole, G. A. Reigate. 

Ensor, G. A. Gardner, A. A. 

Haynes, R. F Ryle, G. B. 

Howard, J. O. T. Richmond. 
Epsom. Whicher, L. S. 

Robinson, B. H. B. Selsdon. 

Vallins, F. T. Barnett, 'T. L. 
Esher. Foster, T. B. 

Brett, G. A. Wild, E. H. 

Craske, J. C. B Stoneleigh. 

Ennis, L. H. Hutchings, H. R. 

Palmer, D. S Thornton, R. 

Short, H. G Surbiton. 

Wakely, L. J. D Wainwright, J. C. 
Ewell. Sution. 

IDET, 1G Wile Ee Currie, P. W. E. 

Tunstall, H. G Danby, G. C. 
Ewell (East). Summers, E. J. 

Wells, H. O. Turner, J. F. 
Farnham. Tadworth. 

Moore, B. P. Wheeler, A. S. 
Godalming. Thornton Heath. 

Goodban, B. S. Parmenter, L. 

Williams, H. B. Wallington. 
Guildford. Boorman, J. P. T. 

Garland, W. A. Christie, J. 

Holroyd, G. C. Christie, L. 
Haslemere. Niblett, M. 

Baker, J. A. Owers, D. E. 
Hawley. rah) 

Richards, A. W. u Trait ee Wee 
ae Weybridge. 

oore, D. R. 

Horley. Best. A. A. 

Tetley, J. Lethbridge, Mrs. M. J 
Horsley (East) Messenger, J. L. 

Crow, P. N. Wimbledon. 
Leigh. Bradley, J. D. 

Fairclough, R. Cardew, P. A. 
Merton Park. Hawkins, C. N. 

Coulson, F. J Riley, N. D. 
Morden. Wakely, L. D. 

August, V. E. Woking. 

Field, J. C. Stoughton-Harris, G. 


Ollevant, D. Worms, C. G. M. de. 
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Worcester Park. Olton. 
Hyde-Wyatt, B. Wainwright, C. 
Richardson, A. E. Solihull. 
Stafford, A. E. Allen, D. 
Carlier, S. E. W. 
SUSSEX. Price, Gac: 
Arundel. Sutton Coldfield. 
Haggett, G. M. Salmon, W. 
bilingshurst. 
Curtis, A. E. WESTMORLAND. 


Bognor Regis. 


Kendal. 
Jarvis, F. V. L. 5 
Brighton. Birkett, N. L. 
Banner, J. V. 
Dyson, R. C. WILTS. 
Chailey (South). Ramsbury. 
Odd, D. A. raSeraskaeAs 
Chichester. Salisbury. 
Boyce, B. Howell, P. R. 
Chiddingly. Montgomery, J. R. P. 
Humphrey, J. C. Pitman, C. M. R. 
Crawley. Temple, V. 
Gibbins, M. J. Swindon. 
Eastbourne. Hulls, L. G. 
Ellison, E. F. D. Tilshead. 
Ellison, R. E. Gilman; Hi: G: R: 
Marcon, J. N. Trowbridge. 
Wallis-Norton, S. G. Weddell, B. W 
Ferring-by-Sea. Warminster. 
Menzies, I. S. Jackson, R. A. 
Horam. 
a eee ne BP. EN. WORCESTERSHIRE. 
orste eynes. ; 
Hoare-Ward, J. W. He hele: R 
Littlehampton. R uF On Ea 
edditch. 
ENS te te Latham, F. H 
Newick. os a 
Embry, B. : 
Pulborough. YORKS. 
Manley, G. E. L. Doncaster. 
Robertson, G. S. Hyde, G E. 
Ringmer. Aull. 
Gully, J. G. Wade, D. 
Worthing. Ilkley. 
Edwards. F. H. Britton, F. G. 
Leeds. 
WARWICK. Taylor: Ac S: 
Birmingham. Rotherham. 
Bowater, W. Wilkinson, W. 
Evans, L. J. Sheffield. 
Hammond, H. E. Reid, W 
Manly, G. B. Shipley. 
Siviter Smith, P. Hewson, F 
Timms, C. York. 
Wakeman, C. M. Smith, A. 
IRELAND. 
cO. DUBLIN. 
Glenageary. 


Baynes, E. S. A. 
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SCOTLAND. 
ABERDEEN. INVERNESS-SHIRE. 

Aberdeen. Newtonmore. 

Morison, G. D. Harper, G. W. 
DUMFRIES-SHIRE. MIDLOTHIAN. 

Collin. Edinburgh. 
Balfour-Browne, W. A. F. Dunbar, J. G 

Dionfries. Macnicol, D. A. B. 
Cunningham, D. Pelham-Clinton, E. C. 

WALES. 
DENBIGH. GLAMORGAN. 
Wrexham. Port Talbot. 
Ecktford, E. Morgan, H. D 
FLINT. 
Mold. 
Roberts, R. E. V. 
ABROAD. 
EUROPE. Nigeria. 

Austria. Roche Py ele: 
Klimesch, J. Tanganyika. 

Czeckoslovakia. Dudbridge, B. J 
Polacek, V. B. Uganda. 

Denmark. Sevastopulo, D. G. 
Carolsfeld-Krause, A. G. 

Olsen, E. T. AMERICA. 

France. Argentina. 
Herbulot, C. Hayward, K. J 
Kummerer-Naegele, H. Canada. 

Viette, P. E. L. Beirne, B. P. 

Italy. 

Storace, L. ASTA. 

Netherlands. Hong Kong. 
Playford, F. L. Burkhardt, V. R 

Sweden. Jordan, Kingdom of. 
Torstenius, S. Trought, Trevor. 

AFRICA. AUSTRALIA. 

Cape Province. New South Wales. 
Taylor, J. S. O’Farrell, A. F 

Kenya. North Queensland. 
Hollebone, L. H. T. Allen, P. V. M. 

Liberia. Tasmania. 


Peters, W. Couchman, L. E. 
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COUNCIP S *WErOR FOR 952-53 


It is with great satisfaction that your Council announces the 
maintenance of the Society’s membership at over the 500 mark, reached 
last year for the first time in its history. On the 31st December last, 
the actual membership stood at 513, made up of two Honorary, four 
Special Life, 14 Life, 273 Ordinary, and 220 Country Members. It is 
of interest to note the rapid increase in the proportion of Country 
Members during recent years. This strengthening of the membership 
in areas far from Headquarters augurs well for the future prosperity 
of the Society. 

During the year, six members died. Two of them, Maj. H. S. 
Fremlin and Dr. K. G. Blair, were esteemed Honorary Members, and 
their loss is a source of great sorrow to their fellow members. The 
accurate and painstaking work of Dr. Blair on the Publications Com- 
mittee was invaluable and the loss of his services in this capacity is a 
severe blow. The other members who died during the year are Messrs. 
Clifford Wells, G. Talbot, G. de C. Fraser, and Norman H. Moody. 

Thirty-nine new members were enrolled, 16 members resigned and 
five were struck off for non-payment of subscriptions. 

Mr. Syms, who has been the Society’s Librarian for 27 years, has, 
at last, decided to retire, and we offer him our sincere thanks for his 
invaluable services which he gave so unstintedly during his long term 
of office. The President will have more to say on this matter. Mr. 
Syms is succeeded by Mr. D. Leston, who, we feel sure, will fill the 
office with distinction. 

The customary 21 Ordinary Meetings were held and the average 
attendance of 64 indicates a lively interest in the Society’s affairs and 
an appreciation of the programme arranged. The published programme 
was considerably augmented by the addition of several interesting 
talks and colour films. On two such occasions, the Society was indebted 
to visitors from overseas for most entertaining and instructive even- 
ings. Dr. S. H. Skaife, President of the Entomological Society of South 
Africa, gave a masterly talk on ‘‘The Black Mound Termite of the Cape, 
Amitermes atlanticus Fuller’’, and illustrated it by showing a colour 
film made by him on his estate at Hout Bay, Cape Town, where the 
insect occurs. On another occasion, Dr. Hovanitz, one of America’s 
leading lepidoptera geneticists, gave a talk, illustrated by coloured lan- 
tern slides, on ‘‘The Regional Variation in North American butterflies 
of the genus Colias’’. Other distinguished visitors were Dr. Walter 
Forster of Munich, and Mr. L. J. Sanford of New York. 


It is gratifying to note that the anticipated further improvement 
in the publication date of the ‘‘Proceedings and Transactions’’ has 
materialised. The volume for the year 1951/52 was published in time 
for its distribution at the Annual Exhibition, and your thanks are due 
to the Editor and Publications Committee who, by their industry and 
devotion, have made this acceleration possible. This volume of xvi+157 
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pages, with 7 plates and 18 text figures, has been somewhat abbreviated 
in the interests of economy. 

A varied and interesting programme of Field Meetings was carried 
out and 24 excursions were generally well attended, thus encouraging 
the leaders who devote so much time to their organisation. A success- 
ful trip, in inclement weather, was made to Monks Wood, Hunts, but a 
specially arranged meeting to visit the Imperial College of Science and 
Technology Field Station at Sunninghill was disappointing, owing to 
the very poor attendance. If such visits are organised in future, more 
members should make a special effort to attend, as a small party is 
rather discouraging to the scientific staffs who make preparations for 
our visit and put themselves at our disposal. The Society’s thanks are 
due to Mr. H. EB. Webb who has been responsible for the arrangement 
of the Field Meetings for the past three years, but who 1s now vacating 
the office of Assistant Secretary (Field Meetings) in favour of Mr D. W. 
Thorpe-Young. 

The Annual Dinner was held at the Holborn Restaurant and 118 
members and guests enjoyed an excellent meal. Last year, the Linnean 
Society of London, one of the oldest scientific bodies in the land, did 
us the honour of accepting our invitation. This year, the invitation to 
attend as the Guest Society was extended to one of the youngest 
societies, the Raven Entomological and Natural History Society of 
Formby in Lancashire. This society was represented by its President, 
Major M. G. Fraser, the Editor, Mr. G. de C. Fraser, and Mr. M. J. 
Leech and their ladies. We once more had the pleasure of the com- 
pany of Dr. Martin, Mr. Kaye and Mr. Rogers, officers of the Royal 
Society, and we were most happy to have with us Dr. Hobby of the 
Hope Department, Oxford, and Dr. Skaife, from South Africa. 

The Annual Exhibition was, as usual, a great success, nearly 400 
members and visitors attending. A special feature was made of 
Coleoptera and Hemiptera, and a very impressive display was arranged 
by specialists in these Orders. The exhibit by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries, Pest Infestation Division, was supplemented by an 
exhibit from their Rodent Section. Among the many exhibits of lepi- 
doptera were some of the finest aberrations of ‘‘blues’’ ever seen at 
our meetings, and these excited much admiration and critical comment. 
Mr. Tams once more readily accepted the task of taking photographs of 
specimens chosen for illustrating the Proceedings. 

The earnest attention of your Council has been concentrated on 
the Society’s acute financial difficulties, and much time and thought has 
been devoted to devising means of overcoming them. It was considered 
that the situation warranted the formation of a Finance Committee 
to investigate the position and submit recommendations calculated to 
alleviate the impending crisis. Various submissions were put forward, 
but your Council decided that none was likely to be sufficiently effective 
to take the place of an increase in subscription rates. It was decided 
that this regrettable step was inevitable if the Society was to function 
with its old efficiency. The increases were authorised at a Special 
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Meeting held on the 24th September 1952. The Annual Subscription of 
an Ordinary Member became £1 11s 6d; that of a Country Member 
£1 1s; and the Composition for Life Membership was increased to 
Twenty Guineas. A concession was made to enable Members under 21 
years of age to pay on the old basis of £1 1s and 12s 6d for Ordinary and 
Country Membership respectively. 

At the Annual Meeting held in 1952, a motion, put by Capt. R. A. 
Jackson, R.N., requesting the Council to carry out an investigation 
into the use of anaesthetising agents in moth traps, was carried. In 
order to implement this resolution, your Council set up a special com- 
mittee composed of Sir Robert Saundby, Baron de Worms, and Dr. P. 
B. Moore. Their report is now available and will be shortly distributed 
to members, to whom it will undoubtedly prove very useful. The mem- 
bers of this committee are to be congratulated on the conclusion of their 
excellent and thorough work. 

The Curator reports that donations of specimens for the collections 
were made during the year by Messrs. H. G. Tunstall, M. Chalmers- 
Hunt, S. N. A. Jacobs and A. H. Sperring (British Lepidoptera), Messrs. 
F. T. Vallins and F. J. Coulson (early stages of British Lepidoptera), 
Messrs C. N. Hawkins, J. Fincham Turner, J. A. Parry, F. D. Buck, 
A. H. Sperring, E. E. Syms, F. T. Vallins and W. H. Spreadbury 
(Coleoptera), Dr. A. M. Massee, Messrs H. D. Swain, D. Leston, F. J. 
Coulson, E. E. Syms and E. Gowing-Scopes (Heteroptera), Messrs. H. D. 
Swain and E. Gowing-Scopes (Homoptera), Messrs A. E. Gardner and 
G. R. Sutton (Orthoptera), Mr. A. E. Gardner (Odonata), Messrs A. H. 
Sperring and R. S. Tubbs (Hymenoptera), and F. T. Vallins (Diptera). 

The best thanks of the Society are due to these members. 

He also reports that the usefulness of the collections of British 
Lepidoptera, both as regards imagines and the early stages, has this year 
been greatly enhanced by many additions from the Turner bequest and 
that the formation of a representative collection of Palaeartic Lycaenidae 
from specimens donated by Rev. D. P. Murray and Mr. F. T. Vallins 
is now in progress. 

The Rev. D. P. Murray presented the whole of his Palaearctic, 
African, Indian, and North American Lycaenidae and two cabinets. 

The library continues to grow and the shelving of the books becomes 
more and more difficult. Borrowers have increased and the number 
of volumes on loan during the year was a record. 

A list of additions to the library during 1952 follows :— 

By gifts:—Mr. E. W. Classey, F. N. Pierce’s Genitalia of the 
Female Noctuidae of the British Islands, 1952, and Sladen’s Queen Bee 
Rearing; Mr. S. N. A. Jacobs, continuation of Leon Lhomme’s Catalogue 
des Lépidoptéres de France et de Belgique; Royal Ent. Soc. Lond., 
Transactions and Proceedings of that society, 1952. 

By Purchase or Exchange:—Cheshire, North and Mid Wales Nat. 
Hist., Vol. 4; C. H. Waddington, Introduction to Modern Genetics; 
M. Rothschild and T. Clay, Fleas, Flukes and Cuckoos; R. B. Benson, 
Hymenoptera, Symphata (Sect. b); E. A. Duffy, Coleoptera Cerambyet- 
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dae; J. H. Austaut, Les Parnassiens de la Faune Palearctique; E. M. 
Hering, Biology of the Leaf Miners; J. Clegg, Freshwater Life of the 
British Isles; T. R. Harris, An Angler’s Entomology; J. B. Smith, Hx- 
planation of Terms used in Entomology; Entomologist; Entomologist’s 
Monthly Magazine; Entomologist’s Gazette; Entomologist’s Record; 
Canadian Entomologist; Entomological News; Tydschrift voor Entomo- 
logica; Opuscula Entomologica; Zoologiska Bidrag; Mitteilungen; 
Beitrage Zur Entomologie; Lloydia; Wisconsin Academy of Science, 
Trans.; Fieldiana, Zoology; Bulletin, Societe Entomologique de 
Belgique; Essex Naturalist; London Naturalist and Bird Report; Proc. 
T.0.W. Nat. His. Soc.; Lincolnshire Nat. Union; Norfolk and Norwich 
Nat. Soc. Trans.; Natural History, New York; Smithsonian Institute 
Reports. 
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TREASURERS REPORT HOR’ 1952 


The past year has been a difficult one, and the Society’s financial 
position necessitated very careful attention by your Council to all 
matters of expense. 


The first duty of the Treasurer, as defined in our Bye-laws, is ‘‘To 
demand and receive all monies owing to the Society’. I endeavour 
always to do this, but the second instruction does not invariably follow 
the first. Nevertheless that small forgetful minority of our members 
appears to have had these things in mind, for the arrears of subscrip- 
tions at the end of the year have decreased from £54 in 1950 to £20 in 
1952. This I mention, not because I am satisfied that there should be 
any such arrears at all, but because the accounts which will presently 
be read to you do not give any clue to the amount owing by members. 


IT think you will consider my report satisfactory on the whole, for we 
have contrived to keep expenditure just within the income of the year, 
and this has been achieved without using any part of the welcome 
Grant-in-Aid received through the Royal Society towards the cost of 
publishing the ‘‘Proceedings’’? 1951-52 and 1952-53. In other words, 
the whole of the grant is available for the next issue. Moreover, the 
higher rates of subscription authorised by Special Meeting last Septem- 
ber, have no effect in the vear under consideration. 


BALANCE SHEET. 


Our Capital and Investments remain unchanged. The market value 
of the securities has decreased a little further to £1147. The cash 
position is considerably stronger than last year, with more than suffi- 
cient in hand to meet immediate commitments. 


PUBLICATION FUND. 


A small but worthwhile economy was found possible this year by 
distributing the ‘‘Proceedings’’ at the Annual Exhibition, when many 
members took their copies home with them. 


You will notice, on the credit side of the account, that donations, 
at £38 10s 5d, were more than double those received in the previous 
year. Some of this was in kind, as I have been handed receipted bills 
for the blocks of the pictures illustrating Mr. Howarth’s presidential 
address, and also those of the amusing fabulous fauna shown to us by 
Colonel Noel Hudson. I would like to take this opportunity of again 
thanking all the donors. 

Messrs. I. J. Coulson and G. Stoughton-Harris, in whom the Council 
and Members respectively show their confidence by electing them, year 
after year, to be honorary auditors, have again completed their work. 
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KENNETH GLOYNE BLAIR. 
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KENNETH GLOYNE BLAIR, D.Sc., F.R.E.S. 
(1882-1952) 


When our old and valued friend, Dr. K. G. Blair, passed away on 
the llth December last this Society lost one of its most distinguished 
Members as well as one of its most indefatigable workers both in the 
field, while his health permitted, and as one of our Publications Com- 
mittee. 

He joined our Society in 1911 and was one of the few surviving who 
had maintained uninterrupted membership for over 40 years. During 
this period he had contributed to our Proceedings and Transactions a 
great number of notes and papers on many subjects from geology to 
insects, principally the latter where his interests ranged over most 
Orders. While his health allowed he attended most of our meetings, 
both indoor and in the field and had made many interesting and notable 
exhibits as reference to our Proceedings over many years will show. He 
was also a generous benefactor to our collections, and amongst his gifts 
perhaps the most notable recent ones are examples of the two moths 
which commemorate his name, i.e., Blair’s Wainscot (Sedina biittneri 
Her.) and Blair’s Mocha (CVosymbia pupillaria Hb.), both of which 
species he introduced to the British list from specimens captured at 
Freshwater, Isle of Wight, since his removal there in 1945, the former as 
a resident in the local marsh. 


He was born at Nottingham on the 22nd December 1882 and so was 
within a few days of his 70th birthday when he died. The eldest son of 
the late W. N. Blair, who was for many years the engineer to the St. 
Pancras Borough Council, educated at Highgate and at Birbeck College, 
London, he joined the Civil Service in about 1901 and eventually trans- 
ferred in 1910 to the British Museum (Natural History) where he _ be- 
came a Deputy Keeper in the Department of Entomology in 1932. Dur- 
ing the 1914-18 War he served in France with the Seaforth Highlanders, 
in which regiment he enlisted on the outbreak of hostilities (after fail- 
ing to be accepted for the London Scottish), but was twice invalided 
home and was finally discharged in 1917 as no longer fit for service. He 
never fully recovered his health but managed to carry on till 1944 when 
he retired. On his doctor’s advice he then decided to move down into 
the south of England, finally making his home at Freshwater, where 
many of our Members will have pleasant memories of the welcome ex- 
tended to them by Dr. and Mrs. Blair when they chanced to call at his 
house, and of the ready advice and assistance he was always willing to 
give. 

He was President of the Royal Entomological Society of London in 
1940-41, a Vice-President in 1942, and served on the Couneil of that 
Society in 1918-20, 1931-33, 1942 and was elected a Special Life Fellow 
in 1944 at the conclusion of 40 years Fellowship. 

He was President of our Society in 1920-21 and again in 1931 and 
also served for many years on our Publications Committee of which he 
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was a most valuable member both by reason of his very wide knowledge 
of all Orders of insects and of the literature relating to them and also 
for the vast amount of painstaking work he did in checking all proofs 
and in preparing the index each year for our Proceedings and Trans- 
actions. 

He was appointed an Honorary Member in 1950 and by his death 
the Society has lost a great scientist, and our Members, particularly the 
writer, a very real friend whose cheerfulness under failing health and 
whose experience, knowledge and advice on all matters entomological 
will be very sadly missed. 

He leaves a widow and two daughters, to whom all our Members will 
wish to join with the writer in offering deepest sympathy in their sad loss. 

C. N. HAwkKIns. 


ABSTRACT OF PROCEEDINGS. 


INDOOR MEETINGS. 


13th FEBRUARY 1952. 
The PRESIDENT in the Chair. 


At the suggestion of the PResipENT, the meeting began with 

the Members standing for a few moments in silence in loyal 

respect to the memory of His late Majesty King George VI, 
who died on 6th February 1952. 


The death of Major H. S. Fremlin was announced. He was the 
senior member of the Society, having joined us in 1886. 


EXHIBITS. 


Mr. E. Garpner—The local grasshopper Chorthippus vagans Evers., 
from Ramsdown Common, Hants., taken 9th August 1951, and examples 
of the common (. bicolor Charp. for comparison. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Mr. T. G. HowarruH read an amusing account of the London Entomo- 
logical Societies from the Ent. mon. Mag. of 1873. It dealt with the 
following—South London, Kast London, West London, Kensington, and 
Haggerston. 


Mr. W. H. Spreapsury said that his Dutch correspondent, B. J. J. 
R. Walrecht had informed him that the British hornet was a separate 
race or sub-species. Examples were wanted for several Dutch collec- 
tions. Mr. Spreadbury asked members to let him have specimens for 
sending to Holland. The colour forms of the Common Hornet are 
described by Bequaert, J., 1931, Konowia, 10, 101-109. He divides 
crabro into 9 subspecies (he calls them ‘‘vars.’’). The one found in the 
British Isles is gribodoi Bequaert. The vertex and outer orbits, or the 
outer orbits only, very extensively yellow or orange yellow; head mostly 
of that colour. The subspecies was formerly known as Vespa crabro 
anglica Gribodo. 

Mr. C. P. Rost showed a colour film, ‘‘British Wild Birds’’. 


27th FEBRUARY 1952. 
The PRESIDENT in the Chair. 


Messrs. H. J. Brush, L. F. W. Greenop, A. D. Kindred, D. A. Smith 
and W. E. Woods were declared elected members. 


EXHIBITS. 

Baron bE WorMms—(1) Gonepteryx rhamni L., a mixed gynandro- 
morph taken by the late W. R. Parkes at Branscombe, S. Devon, on 
August 25th 1929. (2) Lycaena phlaeas L., a dusky specimen with outer 
spots of forewings absent except the discal, taken near Bracknell, 
Berks., by T. Beddington, August 1914. Both insects are figured.— 
Frohawk, F. W., 1938, Varieties of British Butterflies. 

Mr. A. H. Srerrine—(1) Thera variata Schiff., a series obtained 
mainly from larvae found on Douglas fir. (2) T. obeliscata Hb., a 
series bred from larvae from Douglas fir, Spruce and Scots pine. (3) 
Lampropteryx suffumata Schiff., a series comprising two distinct forms, 
reared from eggs laid by a female taken in Dunbartonshire. 

Mr. Ratexw Tusss—Photographs of hibernating larvae of Apatura iris 
L., found on sallow at Alice Holt, Hants. 

Mr. D. Lesron—A short series of a capsid bug, Alloeotomus gothicus 
Fall., new to the British List. Some were taken by Mr. F. J. Coulson at 
Ksher and West End Common, Surrey, in August and September 1951, 
and others by Mr. H. D. Swain at Oxshott, Surrey, September 1951. 
(cf. Ent. mon. Mag., 88, 273-5). 

Mr. W. J. Fryntgan—aA nest of the Harvest Mouse (Micromys minu- 
tus Pallas) from Boxhill, Surrey. 

Mr. B. K. West—Aberrations of Euroa nigricans L. and of Phlogo- 
phora meticulosa L. from Dartford and Bexley, Kent, respectively. 

Mr. T. R. Eacurs—Specimens of several species of British mosses. 

Mr. F. D. Buck—Beetles taken from a consignment of hides of the 
Greater Kudu (Strepsicerus strepsicerus H. Smith): (1) Dermestes 
frischi Kg. 3 and &, which is an established species and though rare 
has been on our lists for quite a long while. It is, however, very close 
to D. carnivorus Fab., an introduction of recent years, from which it is 
most readily distinguished by the apical abdominal segment having a 
patch of black scales at its tip, in addition to lateral patches. Also the 
¢ has a single band of golden hairs in the centre of the penultimate 
segment, as against one on each of the two penultimate segments of J). 
curnivorus. (2) A specimen of Alphitobius laevigatus Fab., a species 
more often associated with grain, flour and other similar stored food. 


Mr. M. Nisiert—Specimens of bred Diptera (Pallopteridae and 
Muscidae). He read the following note :— 

“Pallopteridae. Pullopterau parallelu Loew:—In 1946 I bred this 
species from larvae found in flower heads of Cirsium vulgare (Savi) Ten. 
and Carlina vulgaris L. Sinee then I have been able to add a third host- 
plant Centawrea scabiosa L. in which larvae were found in August and 
September at Boxhill, Denbies and Mickleham Down, Surrey. The flies 
emerged in the following June. 

Muscidae (Anthomyiidae). l’egomyia dentiens Pand.:—This species 
emerged in April from larvae which had pupated in stems of Filipendula 
ulmaria (L.) Maxim collected at Bookham Common, Surrey, in the pre- 
vious October. 
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Pegomyia winthemi Meig.:—From larvae in a fungus, a Boletus sp., 
collected at Oxshott Heath, Surrey, in September; the flies emerged in 
October. 

Delia flavidipennis Stein: —Seed capsules of Silene cucubalus Wibel 
have been found at Addington, Banstead Downs, Denbies, Mitchley 
Wood, Riddlesdown and White Downs, Surrey, containing a few larvae 
of this species from July to September. One fly emerged in September, 
the others in May and June of the following year. 

Heterostylus piliferus Zett.:—In 1946 (Hnt. Rec. 58, 122) 1 recorded 
breeding this species from larvae found in flower-heads of Hieraciuwm 
subauda L. and Picris hieracioides L. Since then I have found the 
larvae in flower-heads of Hieracium wmbellatum L. at Epsom Common 
and Walton Heath, Surrey. They may be found in July and August, 
the flies emerging in the following May, June and July. 

There are three species of this genus recorded from Britain :—(1) 
H. piliferus as above. (2) H. atomarius Zett. with larvae in flower- 
heads of Hieracium pilosella L. and (3) H. pratensis Meig. in those of 
Leontodon hispidus L. <A point of interest in connection with these flies 
is that although they have been known since 1826 and 1845, there was 
apparently no existing record of the host-plants of their larvae until I 
bred the flies in 1946. 

Excepting those of Pegomyia dentiens all the larvae pupate in the 
earth.”’ 

The names of the plants are in accordance with Clapham, Tutin and 
Warburg, 1952, Flora of the British Isles. 


12th MARCH 1952. 
The Prestpent in the Chair. 


EXHIBITS. 

Mr. H. G. Tayvtor—Locusta migratoria L. found at the Royal Ex- 
change, London, on 7.111.1952 on greens imported from Italy. 

Mr. C. N. Hawxrss—Three species of Coleoptera from the nest of a 
Harvest-mouse found at Box Hill, Surrey, and exhibited at the meeting 
of 27th February. (1) Stilbus testaceus Panz. (2) Coninomus nodifer 
Westwd. (3) UC. bifusciatus Reitt., an Australian species previously re- 
corded from stored Australian tobacco, and from two or three other 
places in the wild state in this country. 


Mr. L. T. Forp—Examples of the British species of microlepidoptera 
comprised in the families Orneodidae, Heliozelidae, Heliodinidae and 
Glyphipterigidae, and mined leaves of three species. 

Mr. H. Last—The beetles Athetu (Disopora) languida Er., A. (D.) 
longicolis Muls. & Rey and a species which he has since described and 
named after the Society’s Curator, Mr F. J. Coulson. He read the 
following note: —‘‘After some research, it can fairly safely be said that 
Atheta (Dispora) walshi Will. of British collections is the true 4. 
languida Er., and A. languida Er. of British collections is the true A. 
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longicollis Muls. & Rey. This leaves A. longicollis Muls. & Rey. of 
British collections without a name, and I feel I could do no better than 
name it after our Curator, Mr. F. J. Coulson, who has helped so many 
of us so many times.’’ (See Ent. mon. Mag., 88, 263). ‘‘The main 
differences by which Atheta (Dispora) coulsoni Last can be separated 
from the other two species are size, segments of the antennae, size of 
the eyes, and spermatheca’’. 

Mr. S. N. A. Jacoss—Paintings to illustrate the paper to be read 
by Mr. L. T. Ford. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Several members reported on an immigration of lepidoptera 
phenomenal for the time of year. The following summary was com- 
municated by Baron de Worms : — 

“Vanessa cardui L., a large migration to the British Isles starting about 
March 2; some 40 were recorded between Essex and Co. Cork, 
Eire; many were seen at Folkestone last week and arriving in 
dozens near Winchelsea on March 10th, coming in over the sea 
(Dannreuther). 

Celerio livornica Esp., at least one record to date in the south-east. 

Plusia ni Hb., one was taken at Hastings on March 2nd, and one was 
found at rest on a fence near Salisbury on March 7th by C. R. 
Pitman. 

Plusia gamma L. was seen on March 4th on the south coast. 

Laphygma exigua Hb., one was taken in Kent last week, three at West- 
humble, Surrey, on March 8th (G. A. Cole), and six in the Woking 
area on March 8th, one at my light trap; nearly twenty were 
taken at Porthcawl, S. Wales, on one night last week, and one 
was taken at Salisbury on March 7th (Pitman). 

Heliothis peltigera Schiff., one was taken at Salisbury on March 7th 
(Pitman), and one flew into an office in Piccadilly on March 8th. 

Nomophila noctuella Schiff., Redruth, Cornwall, March 9th, and several 
in the Woking area on March 8th.”’ 

Mr. L. T. Forp read a paper on ‘‘The family Glyphipterigidae’’ (see 
Trans.). 


26th MARCH 1952. 
The PRESIDENT in the Chair. 


Major J. R. P. Montgomery, M.C., and Messrs. H. Kumerer-Naegele, 
C. W. Mackworth-Praed, A. D. A. Russworm, F.R.E.S., and L. D. 
Young were declared elected members. 

The death of Mr. Clifford Wells was announced. 

The President welcomed to the meeting Dr. W. Forster of Munich. 


EXHIBITS. 


The PRESIDENT on behalf of Mr. H. S. Ropinson—A male specimen 
of the moth Tathorhynchus exsiccata Led. taken in Mr. Robinson’s 
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M.V. light trap at Alton, Hants., on the night of 21st-22nd March 1952. 
It was thought not to have been previously recorded in Britain. He read 
the following note :— 

“This is a very widely distributed, mainly tropical, species. Seitz 
says: ‘Described originally from Syria; occurs also in Italy, and 
Algeria, in Aden and throughout India.’ In the British Museum Col- 
lection there are also specimens from Colorado, Argentina, Algeria, E. 
Africa, Cape Colony, Persia, Brisbane, Cyprus, ete. I can find only one 
mention of its food-plant, which is stated to be Indigofera tinctoria 
(Inpreo) but it seems unlikely that this could be its food throughout its 
range and possibly it feeds on other Lecumrinosaz. The capture of 
this specimen is particularly interesting in view of the occurrence of so 
many migrant species since the end of February this year.”’ 

Baron pE Worms—Larvae of Arctia villica L. from the Suffolk coast 
and of Polia hepatica Clerck (tincta Brahm) from Horsell, Surrey. 

Mr. B. K. Wrstr—Six specimens of Utetheisa bella L. taken in 
December 1945 on New Providence Island, Bahamas. 

Mr. H. L. Donron—A specimen of the Tortrix moth Eulia formosana 
Geyer, taken at light on July 29th, 1951, at Yattendon, Berks., by Mr. 
R. C. Taylor. 

Mr. GC. N. Hawxins—The pupal chamber and escape tube of Aporo- 
phyla nigra Haw. 

Mr. F. Rumsry—Batches of ova of Malacosoma neustria L. laid on 
hawthorn. 

Mr. T. R. Eacurs—Flowers of Primula elatior (L.) Schreb. (The 
Oxlip) and of P. veris x vulgaris Huds., a hybrid between the Cowslip 
and the Primrose. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


A fresh female specimen of Triphaena pronuba L. had been taken on 
19th March. Immigrant Lepidoptera were still appearing in numbers, 
especially Vanessa cardui L., Celerio livornica Esp., and Plusia ni Hb. 

A colour film, ‘‘Nature’s Way’’, made by Mr. W. C. Baines, was 
shown. 


9th APRIL 1952. 
The PreEsIDENT in the Chair. 


Mr. F. Knight was declared elected a member. 


EXHIBITS. 

Mr. R. Exvon Ettison—Moths taken recently in the Bristol area : — 
Cerastis rubricosa Schiff. ab. pallida Tutt, Ectropis bistortata Goeze ab. 
passetii Th.-Mieg. and unusually large examples of Achlya flavicornis L. 

Mr. J. Frycnam Turner—The Bee Anthophora acervorum L. 
(pilipes F.), a pair taken at Sutton, Surrey, on flowers of Lungwort, 
22nd March 1952. He drew attention to the long hairs on the tarsi of 
the middle pair of legs of the male. 
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COMMUNICATION, 
A second example of the moth Tathorhynchus exsiccata Led. had 
been taken—this time in Devon. 
Mr. W. H. T. Tams read a paper, illustrated by the lantern, 
“Genitalia of Insects’’. 


23rd APRIL 1952. 
The PresipENT in the Chair. 
The death of Mr. G. Talbot was announced. 


EXHIBITS. 

Mr. A. H. Sperrinc—The Tachinid fly Blepharidopsis nemea Meig. 
bred from the larva of Abrostola tripartita Hufn. 

Mr. C. F. AStsury—Plusia ni Hb. taken in a mereury vapour trap 
on 2nd March 1952, at Hastings, Sussex. 

Mr. L. S. WuicHER—Two specimens of the Carabid beetle Colliwris 
melanura lL. taken in reed refuse on 12th April 1952, at Quebec, W. 
Sussex. 

Mr. F. D. Buck—An example of Nilio lanatus Germ., a Heteromerous 
beetle having a very close resemblance to the Coccinellidae. 

Mr. M. Harrison-Gray—A bred specimen of a S. American moth 
belonging to the genus Rothschildia. 

The PresipENT on behalf of Mr. P. J. M. Rosryson—An aberration 
of Orthosia stabilis Schiff., with dark chestnut fore-wings, dark grey 
hind-wings, and abdomen dark grey, almost black. Eggs had been 
obtained from it and larvae were feeding up. It was similar in body 
colouring to a male taken at Newbury, Berks., by Sir Robert Saundby 
a year or two ago. The specimen has been given to the Rothschild- 
Cockayne-Kettlewell collection at Tring. 

Mr. F. Rumsry—A living ¢ of Saturnia pavonia 1.., bred from a 
1949 pupa taken at Banstead, Surrey. 

Mr. T. R. Eacgrurs—Three species of Clubmoss from the Snowdon 
area of N. Wales, Lycopodium selago L., L. clavatum L. and L. alpinwm 
L. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

Mr. S. N. A. Jacoss read a report from a correspondent at Sfax, 
Tunisia, of a strong northward migration of Vanessa cardui L. on 
March 8th. Larvae of Melitaea cinxia L. were abundant in the Isle of 
Wight. Celerio livornica Esp. had been taken in the North of England. 
Odontosia carmelita Esp. had been noted in some numbers. 

Dr. C. A. Cuarke read a paper, illustrated by the lantern, describing 
experiments he was making to find the cause of the occurrence of two 
colour forms (brown and green) of the pupa of Papilio machaon L. (See 
Trans.) 


14th MAY 1952. 
Mr. F. Srantey-Smiru, Vice-President, in the Chair. 
Mr. J. R. G. Bantock, Lt.-Col. H. C. R. Gillman, M.B.E., R.A., 
and Mr. H. O. W. Griffith were declared elected members. 


( 


EXHIBITS, 


Baron pE Worms—Larvae of the following:—(1) Dasychira fasce- 
lina L. from Chobham, Surrey. (2) Catocala fraxim L. from Kent. 
(3) Parascotia fuliginaria L. from Brookwood, Surrey. (4) Thetidia 
smaragdaria F. from Canvey Island, Essex. 

Mr. K. A. Spencer—Specimens of the Agromyzid fly Disygomyza 
iridis Hend. bred from mines in the leaves of Iris foetidissima L. found 
at Corsham, Wilts., together with a mined leaf, empty puparia and 
specimens of a Chalcid parasite (Kulophidae, genus Pleurotropis). 

Dr. B. J. MacNvutry—The beetle Helops coeruleus L. from Canvey 
Island, Essex. 

Mr. Craupe F. Rivers—Larvae of Brahmea wallichi obtained by 
pairing moths from pupae imported from Assam, and young nymphs 
of the New Zealand Phasmid Acanthoxyla prasinus Westw. from eggs 
laid by females taken wild at Paignton, Devon, in August 1950. 

Mr. H. W. Forsrer—Series of the beetle Osphya bipunctata F. 
beaten from hawthorn, Epping Forest district, 10th May 1952. 

Dr. G. V. Burz—Orthosia gothica LL. ab. taeniata Lenz. from Sand- 
hurst, Kent. 

Mrs. Mary Tusss—A larva of Apaturau iris L. in the last instar, 

taken in Alice Holt Forest, Hants., May llth, 1952. 
Mr. C. N. Hawxins—Two Hymenopterous parasites bred from the 
pupae of Menophra abruptaria Thnbg. These had been determined by 
Mr. J. F. Perkins of the Brit. Mus. (Nat. Hist.) as Pimpla flavicozis 
Thom. and Coelichnewmon subguttatus Grav. The abruptaria had been 
bred ab ovis out of doors in sleeves at Wimbledon, 1951/52, and the 
larvae must have been attacked when resting against the material of 
the sleeve. The Pimpla emerges by cutting a hole in the side of the 
host pupa, while the other species emerges by cutting the head of the 
host pupa right off. 


COMMUNICATIONS, 


Hyloicus pinastri LL. had been seen on May 10th. Very few of the 
first brood of Celastrina argiolus L. had been noticed. 

Mr. L. ParMENTER read a paper on ‘‘ The Courtship of Diptera ”’ 
(see Trans.). 

~ 


28th MAY 1952. 
Mr. T. G. Howarru, B.E.M., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


EXHIBITS. 


Mr. J. O. T. Howarp—A series of Selenia tetralunaria Hufn. show- 
ing spring, summer and autumn broods, bred 1951-52 from a female 
taken in April 1951 by Mr. S. W. P. Pooles near Boxhill, Surrey. 

Mr. A. ScutrHorp—Series of the beetles Bembidion quadrimacu- 
latum Serv. and Risophilus (Demetrias) imperialis Germ. taken at Up- 
shire, Essex, in the Epping Forest district. 
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Mr. C. N. Hawxrns—-(1) A Dipterous pupa found in the rotten 
wood of a dead Beech tree at EK. Horsley, Surrey, during the Field 
Meeting on 17th May. The fly appeared to have developed fully since 
then but had failed to emerge. The pupa had been very kindly deter- 
mined at B.M. (Nat. Hist.) as almost certainly that of the Crane Fly, 
Epiphragma ocellaris L., the only British representative of the genus. 
Mr. Hawkins drew attention to the peculiar shape of the pupa, and 
in particular to the long horn- or jaw-like projections in front, which, 
in fact, arise from the prothorax and are, he was informed, in reality 
breathing tubes connected with the spiracles. He was also told that 
the pupal stage probably lasts for about a week only and that few of 
the pupae of this group of Nematocera are known at all well. (2) A 
portion of the communal nest and puparia of Aphomia sociella L. found 
last Monday by a neighbour at Wimbledon under the floor boards of a 
garden shed near the nest of a Humble Bee. The Aphomia nest ap- 
peared to contain nothing except empty pupal skins of the moth and 
a few active ‘‘Silver Fish’’ (Lepisma saccharina L.). 

Mr. R. F. Haynes—A larva of Apatura iris L. in its last instar 
found near Dunsfold, Surrey. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
Members reported that Great Tits were entering their mercury 
vapour lamps and feeding on the moths. 


llth JUNE 1952. 
The PRESIDENT in the Chair. 


Messrs. A. Brindle, J. Thornton, D. Bryce and F. L. Jopson were 
declared elected members. 


EXHIBITS. 

Baron bE Worms—Larvae of (1) Chaonia ruficornis Hufn. from 
Woking, Surrey, (2) Thera cognata Thnbg. from Aviemore, Inverness- 
shire, and (3) Trichiura crataegi L. from Aviemore. 

Mr. K. A. Spencer—Three species of Diptera (Agromyzidae) thought 
to be new to the British List: —(1) Phytomyza anthrisci Hend. from 
Anthriscus sylvestris (L.) Bernh., with its Braconid parasite. The in- 
sect appears to be widespread in Southern England. (2) P. carvi Her. 
from Carum carvi L., Hampstead Heath, London. (3) Napomyza 
rylostet Kalt. from honeysuckle, Chiddingfold, Surrey (a Chalcid parasite 
has been presented to the British Museum). 

Mr. G. A. Cotte—Larvae of Odontosia carmelita Esp. from Tilgate 
Forest, Sussex. 

Dr. N. L. Brrkerr—Larvae of Brachionycha nubeculosa Esp. from 
Aviemore. 

Mr. Ciaupe Rivers—Larvae bred from continental ova (1) Nymphalis 
antiopa L. on sallow and birch, (2) Thais hypermnestra Scop. on 
Aristolochia clematitis L. He showed a flowering spray of the last- 
named plant. 
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Mr. A. E. Garpner—Odonata:—(1) A male Gomphus vulgatissimus 
L. from Hurn, Hants., June Ist, 1952, (2) an enlarged microphotograph 
of the ovum of Aeshna cyanea Muell., taken by Col. Niall MacNeill 
from a slide mounted by Gardner. Orthoptera:—Two females of Decti- 
cus verrucivorus L. and a pair of Phaneroptera falcata Poda from 
Austria collected by Prof. Dr. R. Ebner. 

Mr. T. R. Eacrrs—The introduced Boraginaceous plant Amsinchkia 
lycopsioides Lehmann found growing in quantity in Suffolk. It is a 
Californian plant and is thought to have come from seed imported with 
wheat for malting. 

Mr. C. N. Hawxins—Three female specimens of Apamea epomidion 
Haw. (hepatica Hb.) bred on 17th and 18th May 1952 from pupae found 
in cocoons spun up side by side under loose bark of an Ash tree between 
4 and 5 feet above the ground, at West Humble, Boxhill, Surrey, on 17th 
April 1952. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

There was a discussion on the mounting of genitalia. The speakers 

were Messrs. F. D. Buck, D. Leston, and T. G. Howarth. 


25th JUNE 1952. 
The PRESIDENT in the Chair. 


The President welcomed to the Meeting Dr. Hovanitz, a Lepidoptera 
Geneticist, from California, and Mr. Sanford of New York. 
Messrs. A. Smith and R. A. Fraser were declared elected members. 


EXHIBITS. 


Mr. J. L. Henperson—The Cerambycid beetle Anaglyptus mysticus 
L. ab. hieroglyphicus Hbst. This melanic variety is rare in Britain. It 
was taken at Monks Wood, Hunts., May 31st, 1952. 

Mr. F. D. Buck—A series of each of the following very local beetles 
taken from heaps of cut sedge at Wicken Fen, Cambs., June 8th, 1952 : — 
(1) Oddes helopioides F., (2) Agonum thoreyi De}j., (8) Cerapheles termin- 
atus Men. 

Mr. W. E. Mrnnton—A moth taken at rest below a lamp-post at 
Hailsham, Sussex, June 26th, 1951, by Mr. D. F. Saunders. It is 
thought to be a Hydraecia hucherardi Mabille, a species from S. Europe 
where it is uncommon. This is possibly the first specimen taken in this 
country. 

Mr. R. F. Haynes—A young larva of Hemaris tityus L. from Ballyna- 
hinch, Co. Galway, Eire. He gave an account of his recent holiday in Co. 
Galway and Co. Mayo. 

Mr. K. A. Spencer—(1) 3 specimens of Hipparchia briseis L., includ- 
ing one female ab. pirata Esp., taken at Aix-en-Provence, France, July 
17th, 1951. (2) Two specimens of Hemaris scabiosae L. taken at Lauter- 
brunnen, Switzerland, May 31st, 1952. 


Mr. L. ParMenteR—(1) Rhagio scolopacea L. The fly had been 
caught by the insect-eating plant Drosera rotundifolia L., Westleton, 
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Suffolk, June 1952. (2) Thecophora atra F. This fly had been captured 
by the white spider Misumena vatia Clerck on Chrysanthemum leucan- 
themum L. at Headley, Surrey, June 11th, 1952. (3) Apis mellifera L. 
captured by the same spider on flowers of Cornus sanguinea L., same 
place and date. (4) Desmometopa sordidum Fin. The fly was sucking 
the juices of the bee mentioned in (3). 

Mr. EB. L. Marrix—Three insects often reported to him as long- 
horned moths (Adelidae). Two are Trichoptera, Fam. Leptoceridae, 
viz. Oecetis ochracea Curt. and Mystacides longicornis L. The third 
is a Cosmopterygid moth Chrysoclista lineella Clerck. All taken in Ken- 
sington Gardens 25th June. 

Mr. T. G. Howartu—Portions of the shrub Spiraea japonica L. var. 
Bumalda (Anthony Waterer). Some had normal green leaves, others 
were variegated and other sprays were devoid of chlorophyll. 

Mr. T. R. EBagurs—lLarvae of Hamearis lucina lL. from Sheepleas, 
Surrey, and a larva of Cucullia chamomillae Schiff. from Edmonton, 
London, N.9. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

Dr. G. V. Bull read an account of the Congress of the South Eastern 
Union of Scientific Societies held at Eastbourne, Sussex, in April 1952. 
A member reported that a specimen of Lithacodia deceptoria Scop. 
had been taken in N. Sussex recently. 

Dr. Hovanitz gave a talk, illustrated by lantern, on the regional 
variation in N. American butterflies of the genus Colias. The percentage 
of white females increased on going North or on reaching higher alti- 
tudes. He stressed the prevalence of hybrids in N. America and sug- 
gested that students of European species of Colias should bear this aspect 
in mind. 


9th JULY 1952. 
The PRESIDENT in the Chair. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Mr. D. Leston had presented to the Society 23 slides on the life history 
of the house-fly. 

EXHIBITS. 

Mr. R. Tusss—Two specimens of Aphantopus hyperantus L. kindly 
lent by Mr. H. D. Bessemer—(1) a complete albino, the only one known; 
(2) a specimen with heavy black marking on the underside of one of the 
hindwings. 

Also specimens from Aberdeenshire with pale buff-grey undersides 
and others from Kent with dark chocolate undersides to show the 
extremes in the cline of underside colour from the north to the south 
of Britain, and examples of ab. caeca Fuchs and ab. arete Mull. 

Specimens of A. hyperantus were also exhibited by Mr. K. A. 
SPENCER (from Berlin and from Grenoble, France), Mr. R. F. Haynes 
(from Co. Wicklow, Eire), Mr. W. H. A. Harris (ab. obsoleta Tutt), 
Mr. J. O. T. Howarp (asymmetrical and ‘‘blind’’ forms), Mr. D. THorPE- 
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Youne (aberrations from Kent, Surrey, Pembrokeshire, and N. Corn- 
wall), and Mr. A. EB. Garpner (aberrations from Kent and N. Devon in- 
cluding ab. arete Miill.). 

Mr. A. E. Garpnex—(1) Living larvae of Papilio machaon L. from 
Stalham, Norfolk. (2) A pair of the dragonfly Aeshna isosceles Mull. 
from Hickling Broad, Norfolk, 28th June 1952. He had obtained eggs. 

Mr. D. Leston—(1) Two extremely rare British Heteroptera for the 
Society’s collection:—(a) Hydrometra gracilenta Horv., a species of 
water-measurer confined to Sutton and Barton Broads, Norfolk. The 
specimen, one of four taken at Sutton Broad, 29.iv.52, is only the third 
British record. (b) Hallodapus montandoni Reut., one of a series taken 
by Bainbridge Fletcher at Rodborough, Glos., 3.vili.44. This is only the 
second British record. (ii) Eggs of the common Green Lace-wing, found 
on lime, London, N.W.8, 8.vi.52. (iii) The curled-leaf ‘‘galls’’? caused 
by the Elm-Currant Aphis, Hriosoma ulmi L., together with specimens 
of the predator Anthocoris gallarum-ulmi Deg., London, N.W.8., last 
week in June 1952. 

Mr. T. R. Eacues—(1) Larvae of the Brown Silver-line moth, Lithina 
chlorosata Scop.; (2) a flowering spray of the Silver Lime, Tilia tomen- 
tosa Moench. 


COMMUNIOATIONS. 
Stauropus fagi L. and Laspeyria flecula Schiff. had been in a mercury- 
vapour trap at Putney, London, S.W.15. 
Mr. R. Tusss introduced a discussion on A. hyperantus, its aberra- 
tions and their genetics. 


23rd JULY 1952. 
Mr. F. Srantey-Smitn, F.R.E.S., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


EXHIBITS, 

Mr. H. D. Swain—Opisthograptis luteolata L. ab. lacticolor Harr. 
taken in a mercury-vapour trap at Putney, London, S.W.15, in May 
1952. 

Mr. L. Curistre—Third instar larvae of Lampides boeticus L. bred 
from ova collected in the Dorking area of Surrey on Lathyrus latifolius 
L., 12th July 1952, by himself and Mr. L. H. S. Chevallier. A @Q L. 
boeticus had been taken by Mr. Chevallier on the same clump of food- 
plant on July 6th. 

Mr. D. Leston on behalf of Mr. R. D. Wrat—A male and a female 
of Hallodapus rufescens Burm., an ant-mimicking bug, taken by search- 
ing under heath at Oxshott on 12th July 1952. 

Mr. A. K. Garpner—A specimen of the longicorn beetle Mono- 
chamus sutor L.. found in cut timber at Banstead, Surrey, 8th July 
1952. Also specimens of Thysia wallichii Hope from North India and 
Sphingnotus mirabilis Boisd. from New Guinea, 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
Fresh specimens of Callophrys rubi L. had been noted in N. Corn- 
wall on July 11th, 1952. These were thought to represent a late 
emergence and not a second brood. 


13th AUGUST 1952. 
Mr. T. G. Howartn, B.E.M., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


EXHIBITS. 

Mr. L. Curistir—Pupae of Lampides boeticus L. bred from ova 
collected in the Dorking area of Surrey by L. H. S. Chevallier and him- 
self in early July 1952. 

Mr. F. D. Buck—Portions of a large succulent plant found grow- 
ing in profusion at Croyde Bay, N. Devon, July 1952. It is thought 
to be Carpobrotus edulis (L.) N.E.Br., the Hottentot Fig, which is 
“naturalized and locally abundant on cliffs and banks by the sea. 
Cornwall and S. Devon.’? Clapham, Tutin, and Warburg, Flora of 
the British Isles, 1952. He showed photographs of the plant growing 
in extensive patches. 

Mr. ©. N. Hawxtns on behalf of Dr. K. G. Brarr—(1) Young larvae 
of Polia nitens Haw. (advena Schiff. of Auctt. nee Schiff.) from Fresh- 
water, I.0.W., bred from a 9 taken at light; ova were laid on June 
30th 1952 and hatched on July 10th. (2) Larvae of Laphygma exigua 
Hb. bred from ova laid by a 9 taken at light at Freshwater in June 
1952. 

Mr. A. H. Sperrrnc—A series of Orthosia gracilis Schiff. bred from 
larvae collected in Killarney, Ireland, June 1951, on bog myrtle 
(Myrica gale L.). There were no bright red forms and they thus dif- 
fered markedly from New Forest specimens from bog myrtle, 

Mr. V. E. Aveust—The Syrphid fly Volucella zonaria Poda taken 
on Buddleia davidu Franch. at Morden, Surrey, August 12th, 1952. 

Mr. F. Sraniey-SmiruH on behalf of Mr. S. Waxety—Photographs of 
an aberration of Argynnis euphrosyne L. captured by Mr. J. Lobb in 
Parkhurst Forest, Isle of Wight, 10th May 1952. 

Mr. A. E. Garpner—(1) Nine species of Corixid bugs attracted to 
light at Banstead, Surrey, July 1952. These included Coriza falleni 
Fieb., C. praeusta Fieb., C. concinna Fieb., C. sahlbergi Fieb., C. 
moesta Fieb., C. lateralis Leach, O. distincta Fieb., C. striata LL. and 
C. linnei Fieb. (2) The dragonfly Oxygastra curtisii Dale from Hurn, 
Hants. He was rearing the nymphs from ova and gave a description 
of the earliest stages. 

Mr. R. Tusss—Urocerus gigas L., a female. 

Mr. H. S. Rosinson—Ova and pupae of Calamia tridens Hufn. 
(=Luceria virens Ll.) from Co. Clare, Ireland. 

Mr. E. W. Crassry—(1) Set specimens of C. tridens (=L. virens), 
one with the pollinia of an orchid attached to it. (2) A series of Aspi- 
tates gilvaria Schiff. ssp. burrenensis Cckne., both from Co. Clare. He 
presented these to the Society. 
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COMMUNICATIONS, 
Celerio livornica Esp. had recently been taken at Sidcup, Kent, 
and ©, galii Schiff. at Alton, Hants. 


27th AUGUST 1952. 
The PRESIDENT in the Chair. 


EXHIBITS. 

Baron DE Worms—lLarvae of Anticollir sparsata Treits. from Wok- 
ing, Surrey. 

Mr. E. Trunpeti—Specimen of Arctia caja L. with yellow hindwings 
bred from a larva collected on a bomb site near Moorgate, London, 
K.C.2. 

Mr. J. O. T. Howarp—A melanic specimen of Sterrha_ seriata 
Schrank, taken at light in Hampstead, London, N.W.3, on 24th June 
1952. 

Mr. H. S. Rosryson—Larvae of Celerio galii Schiff. from ova laid 
by a female taken in a moth-trap at Alton, Hants., llth August 1952. 

Mr. D. Leston—Two forms of the larvae of Hyloicus pinastri WL. 
taken at Oxshott, Surrey, 24th August 1952, by beating Scots Pine. 

Mr. M. CuHatmers-Hunt—Larvae of Euphyia luctuata Schiff. from 
Kent, feeding on Chamaenerion angustifolium (L.) Scop. 

Mr. R. Tusss—A specimen of Maniola tithonua L. taken near 
Minehead, Somerset, 18th July 1952, asymmetrical both in size of wings 
and in markings and possibly partly gynandrous. 

Mr. D. THorer-Younc—Underside aberrations (male and female) of 
Lysandra coridon Poda and an underside aberration (female) of Plebejus 
argus L. 

Mr. T. R. Eactes on behalf of Mr. F. Rumsey—A branch of Privet 
(Ligustrum ovalifolium Hassk.) with the leaves in whorls of three. 

Mr. F. D. Buck—F rom Croyde Bay, N. Devon, (1) Smicronyz retchi 
Gyll., beaten in numbers from Dodder on Furze; (2) Sibinia sodalis 
Germ., from the roots of Thrift (Armeria vulgaris Willd.), not as Fowler 
states in the flowers, at the base of the cliffs where they meet the 
gravelly sand, higher up they were absent; (3) Ceuthorhynchidius daw- 
soni Bris., at the roots of Plantago coronopus L. in large numbers; from 
Westward Ho, N. Devon, (4) Cillenus lateralis Sam., on the mud of the 
Tor estuary at low water; (5) Tachys scutellaris Germ., under large 
strips of metal and old tins on mud of Tor estuary; and (6) Heptaulacus 
sus Hbst., in great numbers in horse dung on sandhills. 

Specimens of Smicronyx reichi, Sibinia sodalis and Ceuthorhynchi- 
dius dawsoni were presented to the Society. 


COMMUMICATIONS. 

Mr. Hawkrns reported that on a further visit to Chipstead on the 
22nd August, the Friday after the Field Meeting, he found one Lebia 
cyanocephala L., a pair of Licinus depressus Payk., four Ophonus 
azureus F., a Staphylinus stercorarius Ol., Ocypus olens Mill. (common) 
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and 2 specimens of an Ocypus sp. which appear somewhat intermediate 
between winkleri Bern. and melanarius Heer, but are probably winklert. 
Most of the other species found at the Field Meeting were still present 
also. 


10th SEPTEMBER 1952. 
The PRESIDENT in the Chair. 


Miss E. S. Curtis, B.Se., was declared elected a member. 


EXHIBITS. 

Mr. L. T. Forp—A Gelechiid moth new to Britain, determined by 
Mr. Bradley of the British Museum (Natural History) as Stomopteryx 
polychromella Rebel. The species is widespread in N. Africa. 

Mr. R. F. Haynrs—A varied series of Huphydryas aurinia Rott. 
bred from larvae collected in April 1952 at Hod Hill, Dorset. 

Mr. F. D. Bucx—(1) Two species of the Meloid genus Cabalia—C. 
setigum F. and C. rubiventris F.—taken by Dr. A. M. Easton in 
Morocco, April 1952, and (2) on behalf of Mr. S. WaKkety, a series of 
Mononychus punctum-album Hbst. bred from the seed pods of Iris 
foetidissima L. gathered on Niton Undercliff, Isle of Wight. 

Mr. R. Tusss—ycaena phlaeas L. ab. obsoleta Tutt from Minehead, 
Somerset. 

Mr. L. CuristreE—A nymph in the third or fourth instar of the bug 
Reduvius personatus i. taken in Essex. 

Mr. T. G. HowarrH—Several larvae of Pheosia tremula Clerck bred 
from ova laid by a female of the second generation taken at light at 
Arkley, Herts. 

Mr. T. R. Eacies—Brassica integrifolia (West) O. E. Schulz, a 
Cruciferous plant found as a casual in London, N.W.2. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
Mr. S. C. S. Brown read a summary of a paper on the British 
Lyonetiidae. He showed coloured drawings, set specimens, mines, a 
living pupa and a living moth. (See Trans.) 


SPECIAL MEETING, 24th SEPTEMBER 1952. 
The PRESIDENT in the Chair. 


The Secretary read the notice dated 6th September 1952, calling the 
meeting : — 


I am directed by the Council to call a Special Meeting of the 
Society on these premises at 6.0 p.m. on Wednesday, 24th Septem- 
ber 1952, to consider and, if approved, effect the following altera- 
tions in bye-law 12 (a)— 

For ‘‘£1 1s. Od.’’ substitute ‘£1 11s 6d.’’; for ‘‘12s 6d.”’ sub- 
stitute “£1 1s Od.’’ and for ‘‘Fourteen Guineas’’ substitute 
“Twenty Guineas’’. 
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The effect of the alterations would be to increase the annual 
subscription of an Ordinary Member to £1 lls. 6d., that of a 
Country Member to £1 1s 0d., and the Composition for Life Mem- 
bership to Twenty Guineas. After long deliberations, the Council 
has reluctantly decided to recommend this step owing to the 
greatly increased costs of printing and general administration. 

The following resolution will also be moved. ‘‘In the case of 
new members the increased rates of annual subscription shall be 
effective from lst October 1952, but in the case of existing mem- 
bers they shall not take effect until lst January 1953.” 


The President moved the adoption of the alteration in bye-law 12 (a) 
as set out. 

Mr. R. Eldon Ellison moved and Sir Robert Saundby seconded as an 
amendment to insert in the appropriate place : — 

‘“That members under 21 years of age at the time their subscription 
falls due pay 21s. for ordinary membership or 12s 6d. for country mem- 
bership.”’ 

Carried with one dissentient. 

The President’s motion was then put to the meeting and carried 
by a majority of 24 to 3. 

The President then moved the second resolution set out in the notice. 
This was carried unanimously. 


24th SEPTEMBER 1952. 
The PRESIDENT in the Chair. 


COMMUNICATION. 
Dr. S. H. Sxatrr, President of the Entomological Society of South 
Africa, showed a colour film and gave a running commentary, ‘‘The Black 
Mound Termite of the Cape, Amitermes atlanticus Fuller.” 


8th OCTOBER 1952. 
The PRESIDENT in the Chair. 


Messrs. R. D. Hilliard, G. G. E. Scudder and R. G. C. Wiffen were 
declared elected members. 


EXHIBITS. 

Mr. D. W. THorpe-Youne—Lycaena phlaeas L., a specimen approach- 
ing ab.obsoleta Tutt, taken at Carshalton, Surrey, September 20th, 
1952, on the flowers of Sedum spectabile Bor. 

Mr. L. ParmMentrer—(1) Diptera found at fungi:—Ula_ sylvatica 
Meig., Mycetophila fungorum Deg., Platypeza infumata Hal., Triphleba 
minuta F., Anisopus punctatus F., Dryomyza flaveola F., Helomyza 
bicolor Zett., Drosophila phalerata Meig., Phaonia variegata Meig., and 
Calliphora vromitoria li. (2) Frontina laeta Meig., bred from a larva of 
Smerinthus ocellatus L., found at Sutton, Surrey, by Mr. J. Fincham 
Turner. 
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Mr. F. D. Buck—Gibbium psylloides de Czemp. taken in a house at 
Highgate, London, N. 19, October 7th, 1952. 

Mr K. A. Spencer—(1) Napomyza glechomae Kalt., bred from 
Glechoma hederacea L., Mickleham, Surrey, a mine and a live imago; 
(2) Phytomyza chaerophylli Kalt., bred from Chaerophyllum temulwm 
L., Bridport, Dorset. 

Mr. G. S. E. Cross—A patele tridens Schiff., a larva beaten from 
hawthorn at South Mimms, Herts. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Pieris rapae lL. had been seen on the wing on October 4th in Kent 
and in Cheshire. Pararge megera L. had been seen in numbers, October 
5th. 

Mr. W. H. Spreapsury read a paper illustrated by lantern slides and 
by specimens, on Bracket Fungi. 


25th OCTOBER 1952. 
THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION—RECORD OF EXHIBITS. 


The President opened the Exhibition at 2.30 p.m. in the Libraries 
of The Royal Society and of the Geological Society of London at Burling- 
ton House, Piccadilly. The Orders for special attention this year were 
Coleoptera and Hemiptera, and these attracted some good exhibits, 
particularly from the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, showing 
species of economic importance. 


The following exhibits were shown : — 

AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES, MINISTRY OF, INFESTATION \CONT2 OL 
Drtviston—An exhibit of insects associated with stored foodstuffs, with 
photographs of some of the insects and of damage to commodities. The 
following species were shown alive in culture : — 

Hemiptera—Aimphibolus venator Klug. Live adults, preserved early 
stages. 

CotnoprErRa—Rhizopertha dominica F., Laemophloeus sp., Oryzae- 
philus surinamensis L., Cathartus quadricollis Guér., Calandra granaria 
L., Ptinus tectus Boield., Stethomezium squamosum Hint., Gibbiwm 
psylloides Czemp., Dermestes lardarius L., Tenebrio molitor L., Gnatho- 
cerus cornutus F., Tribolium castaneum Herbst., Blaps mucronata Latr. 

In addition to the examples to be seen in the culture jars, samples of 
many other damaged commodities were shown including : — 


Maize damaged by Tribolium confusuwm J. du V. and Tenebroides 
mauritanicus WL. 

Spaghetti damaged by Calandra granaria L., to show that this 
species can attack hard and solid cereal products as well as whole grain. 

Dried peas damaged by Callosobruchus chinensis L., showing exit 
holes and eggs stuck to the peas. 

Dried peaches damaged by mould and with a secondary infestation 
of Carpophilus hemipterus L. and Necrobia rufipes Deg. 
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The skull of a rat being cleaned for exhibition purposes by the larvae 
of Dermestes maculatus Deg. 

AGRICULTURE AND FIsHerigs, Ministry oF, INFESTATION CONTROL 
Division. Messrs. R. A. Davis and Harry V. Thompson. 

1. Skins of Malayan rodents of the genus Rattus. There are many 
species of this genus, the majority of which are native to South-East 
Asia. It is generally believed that the genus originated there. Britain 
has only two species of Rattus, introduced at different dates. 

2. Skin and skull of the coypu or nutria (Myocastor coypus Mol.) 
This hystricomorph rodent is farmed for its fur, the ‘‘nutria’’? of com- 
merce, the soft underhairs only being retained in the final product. In 
recent years, following upon a number of escapes from captivity, this 
mammal has become established as a permanent wild population in parts 
of East Angha. It is known to prevent the natural succession of vegeta- 
tion in the Broads region by its grazing activities, and in other countries 
it feeds upon the water plant Cladium mariscus L. It is, therefore, 
possible that it may attract the attention of the Nature Conservancy in 
Britain. From time to time, captive specimens are exhibited in travel- 
ling circuses as ‘“‘giant rats,’’ with accompanying incorrect information. 

3. Skull of the brown or common rat (Rattus norvegicus Berken- 
hout). Showing deformed and grossly hypertrophied incisors. Rodent 
incisors grow throughout life, and since they normally meet, the gnaw- 
ing habit keeps them worn down. When they are displaced, however, 
the phenomenon of gross overdevelopment occurs. 

4. The Edible Dormouse (Gis glis L.). Introduced into Tring Park, 
Hertfordshire, in 1902, this continental species has spread to parts of 
Buckinghamshire, Hertfordshire, and Bedfordshire. An enquiry was 
made by the Ministry in 1951 and the present range of the edible dor- 
mouse appears to be little more than 100 square miles—within a 
triangle formed by Beaconsfield, Aylesbury and Luton. Considerably 
larger than the English dormouse (Muscardinus avellanarius L.) G. glis 
sometimes causes damage to stored apples, but it is remarkably easy to 
eatch and, while it remains localised, is not considered a serious pest. 

Dr. J. V. BAannER—British Lepidoptera, including Chiasmia clathrata 
L. ab. nocturnata Fuchs (nigricans Obth.), Acherontia atropos L. bred 
from larvae obtained at Brighton in the autumn of 1951, Oria musculosa 
Hb. a series taken at Mercury Vapour lamp in Salisbury district, Cato- 
cala fraxini L. bred from eggs laid by a female taken in Kent, larvae of 
Caradrina ambigua Schiff., and a cocoon of Menophru abruptaria 
Thnbg. spun up on Lilac twig. 

Mr. C. S. H. BratHhwayt—British Lepidoptera including : —Cveno- 
nympha tullia Mill. <A selection of undersides from the same locality 
in Denbighshire showing considerable variation in the number and size 
of the spots on the hind wings—July 1952. Agrotis denticulatu Haw. 
(cinerea Schiff. nec Hufn.). Two very dark females with two males, 
Weston-super-Mare.—May 1952. Hadena bombycina Hufn. Three 
specimens taken at Weston-super-Mare.—May 1952. Zygaena filipen- 
dulae L. A melanic specimen with the usual red colour entirely replaced 
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by black.—Street, Somerset. Anuitis plagiata LL. A specimen with the 


second and third fasciae touching. May 1952. Weston-super-Mare. 
Cabera pusaria, L. A specimen with the first and second transverse 
lines nearly united. October 21, 1951. Somerset. Opisthograptis 


luteolata L. A very heavily marked specimen. Weston-super-Mare. 

Mr. A. D. Buaxtet—Coenonympha pamphilus L. ab. pallida Tutt. 
(male). Pure pale straw colour upper wings and general ground colour, 
lower wings normally shaded and normal sepia margin. LDlebejus argus 
L., unusually large aberration, male, underside almost obsoleta Tutt. 
Taken by Mr. S. Beaufoy at Ipswich. Agapetes galathea lL. Three 
female undersides, tinted deep buff and straw. Hesperia comma L. Two 
contrasting females from Herts. Thymelicus acteon Rott. Two females 
and three males from Dorset, and the Hymenopteron Urocerus (Sirex) 
gigas L., a female taken at Colchester, September 1952. 

Lt.-Col. W. Bowatrer—An exhibit illustrating:—(Q) Two attempts 
to hybridise Gonodontis bidentata Clerek and Crocallis elinguaria L. 
November 1912, ova of elinguaria were incubated at 70° F., and resultant 
larvae fed on Prunus pissardii, forced; in May 1913 attempts were made 
to get a pairing with bidentata, and a male bidentata was in cop. with 
a female elinguaria. Ova were deposited infertile. November 1951, ova 
of elinguaria were kept at 30° F.-50° F. until January 1952, then at 
AO? Ia Larvae fed on lilac, honeysuckle, and hawthorn. A male 
bidentata and a female elinguaria paired, but could not separate, 28 
May. (2) Breeding experiment bearing on the inheritance of minor 
colour characters in G@. bidentata Clerck:—‘‘1950 pairings from a 
melanie family from Cannock Chase, Staffordshire, resulted in a family 
of melanics and typicals. 1951. Two of the melanics were paired with 
typicals from Torquay, and some of the melanie progeny had fulvous 
patch on upper wings—ab. medivrufa Cockayne. One was paired with 
an ordinary melanic, and one which had a light border in addition was 
paired with a typical of another family. 1952. Imagines emerged in 
September and October, and the evidence up to date seems to show that 
the patch in ab. mediorufa is recessive and the border dominant; and 
that although mediorufa was confined to the female in earlier families, 
in F iii it appears in the male, though not so marked. From 1949 to 
date, 567 imagines in 35 families have appeared; and about 400 pupae 
are on hand, 11 families.’? (See J. Genet, III, 4; Hnt. Rec. 27, 109, and 
64, 334.) 

Mr. S. R. Bowpen—Hybrids of Pieris napi L. x Pieris bryoniae 
Ochs. bred by the late Mr. Hugh Main (1907-9), Mr. N. T. Easton, and 
himself. He supplied the following note : — 

“There had been in the past much argument as to whether the Alpine 
sub-species bryoniae Ochs. belonged to P. napi L. or to a separate 
species. Miiller and Kautz were strongly of the latter opinion, partly 
on account of the alleged difficulty of obtaining hybrids, especially 
subsequently to F.1. Hybrids had most successfully been bred by a past 
President of this Society, the late Mr. Hugh Main, who paired Swiss 
2 x Scottish ¢ and Swiss ¢ x Cornish °. The products of the former 
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pairing were in the British Museum at South Kensington; they were 
similar to hybrids obtained by the exhibitor. The offspring of the latter 
pairing had been reported as hardly differing from napi; a selection of 
these was exhibited (B) by kind permission of Mr. E. E. Syms. Mr. 
Main’s rather small F.2 broods were even more like napi and had no 
issue; a selection was shown (K). 

Extensive breeding of the hybrids had been undertaken for the pur- 
pose of illuminating the species problem in bryoniae. Firstly, by re- 
peating and extending Main’s work it should be possible to show 
whether the difficulty of obtaining F.2 and F.3 broods was a real one 
depending on reduced fertility. Back-crosses to the two parent 
‘species’? had also to be made. Secondly, by using the sulphurea 
Schéyen and pallida Frohawk varieties (i.e., hibernica Schmidt. and 
‘‘albino’’) as the napi parent, F.2 hybrids should be obtained in these 
forms if the genes concerned behaved similarly in the two ‘‘species.”’ 
Thirdly, it should be possible to obtain evidence as to the genetic identity 
of the sex-limited yellow colour of most bryoniue females with flava 
Kane. Main’s experiments, as reported, had suggested that the 
bryoniae characters were transmitted only by the female. 


The exhibit included, in addition to Mr. Main’s F.1 and F.2 hybrids 
already mentioned, series of (A) pure-bred 1’. bryoniae, (C) F.1 hybrids 
bryoniae Q x wild type napi ¢d, (D) F.1 bryoniae 2 x sulphurea 
heterozygote ¢, (E. and F.), F.1 bryoniae 2 x sulphurea ¢ (H and I), 
F.1 bryoniae 6 xX sulphurea 2, (J) F.1 bryoniae 2 xX sulphurea 
heterozygote, pallida ¢, (G) F.1 bryoniae 2 x sulphurea pallida 3, 
(L) F.2 by D x C, (M and N) F2 by J x G, (N) F.2 by J x J andG 
x G, F2 x F.1 by L x C and back-cross F.1 to bryoniae by E x A. 
A mosaic gynandromorph (heterochroic on account of the flava coloration 
of the female parts of the wings) was included in each of the series (A) 
and (F). The latter belonged to the same brood as the hybrid gynandro- 
morph shown in 1951. 

Provisional results and conclusions were summarised thus :--- 

1. Large F.2 broods could be obtained, though not in all individual 
cases. 

2. A large F.2 brood had been obtained in which homozygous 
pallida Froh. occurred. No females of this form had yet emerged. 

3. <A moderately large F.2 brood should contain homozygous sul- 
phurea Schéyen, but no butterflies had yet emerged. 


4. A small F.2 brood included homozygous pallidu and sulphurea, 
but no females had yet emerged. 

5. Bryoniae characters were passed on equally by male and female. 
The yellow colour appeared to be controlled by cumulative genes: a 
bryoniae stock in which all the females were yellow probably provided 
males all of which carried a full dose of flava genes. 

6. The interaction of the black-marking genes from the two 
‘“‘species’? was complex. A character which occurred in nearly all 


bryoniae females but was rare in napi was the ‘“‘bryo-streak’’ (on the 
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forewing, from the centre of the lower spot to the margin). This re- 
appeared in nearly all the exhibitor’s F.1 hybrids. 

7. The bryo-streak and the flava colour occurred rather feebly in a 
few of Main’s F.1 hybrids from Swiss ¢ x Cornish 9, though not in as 
large a proportion as in the exhibited series. The failure to show 
bryoniae characters more distinctly suggested that the male parent did 
not carry the full complement of the appropriate genes; this circum- 
stance would not be apparent in a male. 


8. The variation in tint of the ‘‘flava’’ female hybrids was noticeable. 
While the forewings were generally ochre in ground-colour, the hind- 
wings varied and might be ochreous, sulphur or primrose. 

9. The crossings F.2 x F.1, Fl x bryoniae and F.1 x napi had 
been made successfully.”’ 


Mr. R. F. BretrHerton—(A) Aberrations of British Heterocera 
taken in 1952:—Mamestra brassicae L. (white markings much enlarged 
and blurred), Ottershaw, 27.v.; Hadena bombycina Hufn. (extreme 
albino and melanic aberrations), Longmynd, Salop, 17.v.; Apamea 
sordens Hufn. (a very pale specimen taken 9.iv., five weeks before the 
main emergence began); Agrotis segetum Schiff. ab. unicolor Pill., Otter- 
shaw, 27.vill.; Orthosia gothica L. (pale and dark forms), Ottershaw, 
13.iv.; Meristis trigrammica Hufn. (unicolorous forms); Lycia hirtaria 
Cl. (melanic); Liston strataria Hutn. (light and dark forms); Biston 
betularia L. ab. carbonaria Jordan (middle of the abdomen bright yel- 
low), Ottershaw, 27.v. (B) ‘‘Skipper’’ butterflies taken in the Hautes 
Alpes, France, 1/15 July, 1952:—Carcharodus alceae Esp., Pyrgus an- 
dromedae Wall, P. cacaliae Rbr., P. carthami Hb., P. serratulae Rbr., 
P. carlinae Rbr., P. fritillwin Schiff., ?. alveus Hb., P. foulquieri Obth., 
Npialia sertorius Hfg., Lavatheria lavatherae Esp., Thymelicus acteon 
Rott. (C) ‘‘Blues’’ from Hautes Alpes and Isere, France, 1/15 July 
1952:—Cupido minimus Fuessly, Philotes baton Bstr., Plebejus argus 
L., Lycaeides idas L., Aricia agestis allous Hb., A. nicias Meig., Agri- 
ades glandon de Pr., Eumedonia chiron Rott., Cyaniris semiargus Rott., 
Polyommatus icarus Rott., P. eros O., Maculinea teleius Bstr., M. alcon 
Schiff., M. arion L., Lysandra thersites Cant., DL. escheri Hb., L. ar- 
gester Bstr., L. bellargus Rott., LZ. coridon Pora, Agrodiaetus damon 
Schiff., A. ripartii Bdv., Meleageria daphnis Schiff., Everes alcetas Hfg. 
(D) Erebiid and other Satyrines from Hautes Alpes and Isere, 1/15 July 
1952 :—Erebia euryale adyte Hb., FE. epiphron aetherius Esp., E. pluto 
pluto de Pr., E. gorge erynis Esp., E. aethiopellus Hfg., E. tyndarus 
? cassioides R. & H., E. scipio Bdv., FE. montanus de Pr., E. meolans 
calaritas Frhst. (from Ailefroide Massif) and meolans de Pr. (from 
Massif des Penitents), H. pandrose Bkh., Oeneis aéllo Hb., Coenonympha 
oedippus F. (from marshes of the Isere). (E) Various Lepidoptera from 
the Hautes Alpes, including Papilio alexanor Esp., Parnassius apollo 
L., P. phoebus Stich., Limenitis populi L., Nymphalis polychloros L., 
Argynnis aglaia L. (melanie ab.), Celerio hippophaes Esp., C. lineata L., 
Zygaenidae (8 species), etc. 
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Rev. F. Goopwin Brirrron—sSee Mr. Kk. W. Self. 

Miss Wrnirrev M. A. Brooxe—Specimens of Ferns and Fern Allies 
collected in Bolivia in 1948-1950. (Exhibited by courtesy of the Trustees 
of B.M.). VPolypodium sp. nov., P. sp. nov. aff. subsessile, P. crassi- 
folium L., P. filicula Kauf., P. aglavlepis Alston, Hymenophyllum pyr- 
amidatum Desv., Gleichenia bifida (Willd.) Spreng., Blechnum Buch- 
tienti Ros., Pithyogama austro-americana Domin, Asplenium foenicula- 
ceum Kunth, Gymnogramma retrofracta (H.K. & Grev.) Kze. ex Mett., 
Lycopodium saururus Lamk., L. complanatum L., L. Mettenw Hieron, 
Selagmella sp. nov.? 

Mr. S. C. S. BrowN—Microscopical preparations and mounted speci- 
mens of Mymaridae (Hymenoptera Parasitica), also literature and en- 
larged micro-photographs. 

Mr. F. D. Buck—A collection of coleoptera of the family Tenebri- 
onidae, showing the considerable variation of form, the cryptic colora- 
tion of some of the species, and the remarkable resemblance some have 
to other coleoptera and particularly to the Arachnida. Most of the 
zoo-geographical regions were represented, the collection being particu- 
larly strong in those species from Australia and Africa. 


Dr. G. V. Butt—(1) Specimens of Selenia bilunaria Esp. which sug- 
gested that the species is becoming darker in the south of England. 
(2) Oddments from his own premises :—Nola albula Hb.; Plusia gamma 
L., a dwarf specimen with band across fore wings; Amathes xantho- 
grapha Schiff.; Dysstroma truncata Hufn. taken at sugar, and a grey 
Apamea monoglypha Hufn. 

Mr. B. S. Burns—Aberrations of British Lepidoptera captured or 
bred during 1952:—(a) Maniola jurtinu L. A female ab. fulvescens- 
tramsformis Leeds captured 24th July in Sussex; also a female with the 
normal fulvous patches on both forewings replaced by white. Taken in 
the New Forest on 26th July. (b) Aphantopus hyperantus L. An 
asymmetrical female ab. with defective scaling on the lower edge of the 
dwarfed right hindwing. This specimen was captured 17th August in 
Hants. (c) Vanessa cardui L. An ab. with an additional white apical 
spot between veins 3 and 4 on both forewings. Bred 3rd August from 
a larva collected in July at Swanage, Dorset. Also another ab. with 
the inner lower pair of black spots on both hindwings centred with blue. 
Bred 3lst July from larva found at Swanage. (d) Vanessa atalanta L. 
Ab. with the lower black dot on both hindwings blue centred. Bred 10th 
October from larva found at Gosport. (e) Euphydryas aurinia Rott. 
A male ab. with most of the pale straw-yellow spots missing from all 
wings. Captured 5th June in Hants. (f) Zycaena phlaeas L. A female 
ab. with pale coloration on the lower halves of both forewings. Captured 
20th September in Hants. 

Mr. Stuart E. W. Cariier—Some Cotgoprera taken during 
‘“country-side’’ week-end classes (given by the Extramural Department 
of the University of Birmingham) at Westham House, Barford-on-Avon, 
Warwickshire. *=? new record for Warwickshire. (1) Under bark of, 
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or in the fungus Daldina concentrica Ces. et de Nat., on, Ash, 23.iv.1949; 
Platyrrhinus resinosus Scop., plentiful—some 30 on one Ash-trunk; 
Diphyllus lunatus F., 100 or more (in Daldinia) on same Ash--trunk; 
Triplax russica L.*, one only in crack in bark where fungus emerged, 
23.iv.49, and one in spider’s web on Ash-trunk, 19.vi.49; Litargus con- 
nexus Geoff., a few only, in rotten wood by fungus; Mycetophagus 
atomarius, F.*, in moderate numbers, in rotten wood round fungus; 
Hypophloeus bicolor Ol., 4 only, in cracks of bark, 23.iv.49; Thanasimus 
formicarius L., one only, devouring Diphyllus lunatus. (2) Under bark of 
Elm, or in Polyporus squamosus Fr., on Elm-log, 19.vi.49. Athous 
villosus Geoff.*, a single specimen only; Dacne bipustulata Thnbg.t, 
only very few (in the fungus); D. rufifrons F.+, in hundreds (in the 
fungus); Mycetophagus multipunctatus Ft, in fair numbers (in the 
fungus); Anthribus variegatus Geoff. (varius F.), one only, near ‘‘roots’’ 
of fungus. + D. bipustulatus is much more widely distributed in the 
county than D. rufifrons, occurring also in Polyporus betulinus Fr. on 
Birch. ¢ In other parts of county, occurs usually in Polyporus betulinus 
and other fungi on Birch. (8) To sugar on trees (mostly Elm) at night. 
Phymatodes testaceus L.*, pair on Elm, 19.vi.48; Dorcus parallelipi- 
pedus L., one, on Elm, 17.ix.49 (common in elm stumps at Barford in 
July); Endomychus coccineus L., 2 on ornamental Prunus sp. (4) On 
trunk of recently-felled Pine-tree, 20.vi.48. Asemum striatum L.*, 
one only in hot sunshine of mid-day. (5) Sweeping Fumitory (? species) 
at edge of cornfield, 27.vi1.48. Ceuthorhynchus depressicollis Gylb. 
(nigrinus Marsham)§ in quantity (at least 80% of weevils swept); C. 
quercicola Pk.§, one only; CU. mirtus Muls.§*, several (about 10%). 
§‘‘“Mr. G. H. Ashe, late of Hartlebury, Worcs., told me that there U. 
quercicola was common on fumitory, UC. mixtus and C. nigrinus only 
occurring occasionally as rarities.’’ (6) In Meadows by River. Gastro- 
physa (Gastroidea) viridula Deg., very abundant on broad-leaved Dock 
along the Avon valley, but not, apparently, found in the Trent-drainage 
part of the county; Chrysolina (Chrysomela) oricaleia Mill. var. 
hobsoni Steph., one or two both in 1948 and 1949 but no typical examples; 
Anthocomus fasciatus L., one only on umbell in meadow. Beetles from 
other Warwickshire localities. Hylecoetus dermestoides L.*, 15 to 20 
292 only on Birch-log—Coleshill Bog; Molorchus minor L.*, fairly com- 
mon on Spruce, Coleshill (rare at Earlswood); Cerambyx scopoli Fiiss.*, 
in Beech-wood from Birmingham Timber-yard (possibly of German or 
Czech. origin); Pediacus dermestoides F.*, one only, in fungus under 
bark of Oak (with Tetratoma fungorum F.); Dorcatoma flavicornis F.*, 
15 to 20, with Mycetophagus piceus F., in fungoid growth on Oak, Sut- 
ton Park, 16.vi1.35; Tetratoma fungorum F.*, in fungus, on Oak, Stone- 
bridge, 19.x.47 (few). Several in Polyporus betulinus, Marston Green, 
25.x.47, and 20 or more under bark of diseased Holly, Sutton Park, 
12.v.51; Mordellistena humeralis L.*, one on umbells of Daucus carota 
L., Bearley, 14.viii.20, and one since in same spot; M. pumilla Gyll.*, 
caught by Donald Allen, F.R.E.S., while sweeping for Hymenoptera, 
Priors Marston (and in Northants, in next village); Apion atomarium 
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Kby.*, sweeping Thyme, on Ant’s nests, Stockton, 7.vii.50. Ceuthorhyn- 
chus rapue Gyll.*, one only, swept off Nasturtium amphibium at edge of 
canal, with Poophugus sisymbrii F., C. melanarius Steph., etc., Earls- 
wood, 3U.vi.44. 


Rev. F. M. B. Carr—Colias croceus Fourc. aberrations, including a 
dull yellow male (Hants.); and a female ab. helice Hb. with dark out- 
line to the orange spots on hindwings, Dorset. Argynnis selene Schiff. 
with basal portion of all wings much suffused with black, from Dorset. 
Melitaea cinxia L., male, with median lines missing from forewings. 
Isle of Wight, bred. VPararge megera L., female, with large spot in 
apex of left forewing, and very small one in apex of right forewing. 
Maniola jurtina L., both forewings symmetrically ‘‘bleached’’, from 
Hod Hill, Dorset. Plebejus argus L., female ab. costajuncta Tutt + 
basijuncta Tutt, and ab. post-radiata B. & L., Dorset. Lysandra bel- 
largus Rott., abs. caeca B. & L., obsoleta Tutt and post-caeca B. & L., 
Dorset. Curterocephalus palaemon Pall. with reduced black markings 
in hind-margin of forewings, Northants.’ Lymantria monacha L., large 
female, measuring 66 mm., bred from wild larva, New Forest. Philu- 
doria potatoria L., pale and dark males, Dorset. Arctia villica L., 
some minor variations, including a male with cream scales mixed with 
the black scales of the thorax and forewings, giving the insect a some- 
what dull appearance, bred Bournemouth; and a female ab. contracta 
Schultz, bred Dungeness. Lnthosia quadra L., a male with grey under- 
wings taken by Rev. F. G. Britton in the New Forest. Agrotis clavis 
Hufn. selected from a long series taken at light, mostly from Sand- 
banks, Dorset, and showing great variation. Peridroma porphyrea 
Schiff., a variable series, mostly from Hants. and Dorset. The series 
includes a female ab. majuscula Haw., of which Tutt writes, ‘‘This black 
form is very uncommon in Britain, and I do not remember having seen 
a specimen of this form’’ (British Noctuae and their Varieties, 2: 6). 
The series also includes a very small pale brown form with very pale 
underwings, bred by Rev. F. G. Britton from pupa obtained in his gar- 
den at Parkstone. (Plate III, fig. 12). Alcis jubata Thnbg., with basal 
area of forewings and hindwings heavily scaled with black, taken by 
Rev. F. G. Britton, New Forest. Selidosema brunnearia scandinaviaria 
Staud., a male with median line missing from forewings, Studland (cf. 
Entomologist, 82: 220). 


Mr. R. A. Carrer—(I) Drawings of different elytral and thoracic 
patterns in Adalia bipunctata L. (3 large diagrams). Drawings of two 
unusual varieties of Adalia, one of A. bipunctata, the other believed 
to be of the hybrid A. bipunctata xA. 10-punctata L. (commonly called 
A. biabilis Mar.). Drawings of the male and female genitalia of the 
following Coccinellidae:—A. bipunctata, A. 10-punctata, A. conglom- 
erata L., Coccinella ?-punctata L., C. divaricata Ol., C. 11-punctata L., 
Harmonia 4-punctata Pontoppidan, Anatis ocellata L., Calvia 14-gut- 
tata L., Thea 22-punctata L. (II) Balsam mounted preparations of the 
genitalia of the following:—A. bipunctata, A. conglomerata, C. 7-punc- 
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tata, C'. divaricata, C. 1l-punctata, A. ocellata. (111) A collection cf 
Coecinellidae—Harmonia J-punctata Pontoppidan. One specimen found 
at Cambridge, August 1949; so far the only one on record for the county 
of Cambs. Coccinella divaricata Ol. Typical specimens and ab. domi- 
duca Weise. Adalia bipunctauta. A series of varieties to illustrate the 
exhibited diagrams. (IV) A zollection of maritime Coleoptera, collected 
in 1948, at West Runton, Norfolk, from the beach and cliffs: —Quedius 
nigriceps Kr., Cafius xantholoma Grav., Philonthus politus L. (aeneus 
Rossi nee Deg.), Creophilus maxillosus L., Staphylinus fortunatarum 
Woll. (cwpreus Rossi nee Foure.), Cereyon litoralis Gyll. and ab. bino- 
tatum Steph., C. nigriceps Marsham, EHlaphrus riparius L., Nebria 
livida L., Noturus monoceros L., Alphitophagus bifusciatus Say., Lagria 
hirta L., Nacerda melanura L., Mesites tardyi Ct., Phytonomus pune- 
tatus F., Hister unicolor L., Ptenidium punctatum Gyll., Timarcha 
coriaria. Laich., Galeruca tanaceti L. 

Messrs. L. H. S. Coevanirer and L. Curistie—A series of Lampides 
boeticus L. bred from ova found on Everlasting Sweetpea (Lathyrus 
latifolius) at Ranmore Common, Surrey. ‘‘Of the 26 ova collected, 19 
adults were reared. An additional one was bred from the clump of 
foodplant. Prior to the finding of the ova, a worn female was taken 
flying over the plant. Four of the bred adults were placed in a cage for 
pairing but unfortunately no results were obtaimed. A few dates of 
interest: —Female caught over foodplant 6th July 1952. Eggs found, 
and hatching 12th July 1952. First larva pupated 27th July 1952. 
First adult emerged (male) 9th August 1952. Last adult emerged (male) 
24th August 1952. Sexes: 9 males and 1] females. 

Dr. E. A. Cockayne—see Mr. A. L. Goodson. 

Mr. G. A. Cote—The following Lepidoptera taken or bred in 1952 :— 
Short series of QOdontosia caurmelita Esp., Chaonia ruficornis Hufn. 
(chaonia Schiff.) and a single Harpyia bicuspis Borkh., from Tilgate 
Forest; selected specimens (Q only) from a series of Stawropus faugi L., 
bred from eggs laid by a dark female taken at Dorking, Surrey, in July 
1951; six Apatele alni L. from Dorking and Tilgate, including one 
melanie specimen; a series of Coscinia eribraria L. (eribrum LL.) from 
Dorset; some Arenostola brevilinea Fenn (including sinelinea Farn), 
Nonagria algae Esp. (cunnae Ochs.) with one very dark male and a 
deep reddish brown example of Nonagria typhae Thnbg., all from Barton 
Broad; a series of male and female Diacrisia sunnio L. from Brocken- 
hurst; one female Huphyia luctuata Schiff., from Kent; short bred 
series of Parascotia fuliginaria L. from Surrey; bred Lygephila craccae 
Schiff. from N. Devon; a single dark example of Amimogrotis lucernea 
L. from N. Devon, with a pale specimen from Swanage (Dorset) 1936 for 
comparison; four Maculinea arion L. from N. Devon, and some varieties 
of Lysandra coridon Poda taken during the last four seasons on the 
chalk downs around Dorkiug. 

Messrs. G. A. Conk and $. W. P. PooLEs—Specimens from a varied 
series of Minucia lunaris Schiff. bred May 1952 from females taken in 
East Kent on 5th June 1951. 
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Major A. E. Cornmer—(1) Agapetes galathea L. ab. aperta Rebel. 
Examples of upper and under sides. 1949, Bred from wild 9 ab.; 1951, 
Wild ¢¢ taken in same locality; 1952, Bred from ¢ ab. x typical °, 
unrelated. ‘‘The 1949 and 1952 results indicate that the character is 
not recessive. A progressive melanic modification of the undersides is 
taking place. This is particularly noticeable in the male underside of 
1952.”’ (2) Pyrgus malvae L. A halved gynandromorph, ‘‘taken in 
1947 as a minor example of ab. taras Berg., recognised in 1952 as 
gynandrous. Lefthand side is male.’ 

Dr. RicHarp S. Cowan—A series of kodachrome slides illustrating the 
work of the New York Botanical Garden’s 1950-51 Expedition to 
Venezuela. Exhibited were photographs of various vegetational types, 
some of the plants encountered, native peoples, and general panoramic 
views. An accompanying placard explained briefly the exploration pro- 
gramme of the New York Garden and presented a few explanatory notes 
regarding the area in which this expedition was carried out. 

Mr. J. C. B. Crasxr—Selected aberrations of British butterflies 
captured over the period 1949-1952, including :—Lysandra coridon Poda 
ab. digitata Coury., an extreme form heavily streaked on fore and 
hind wings, ab. albescens caeca B. & L., ab. post discojuncta B. & L., 
and male abs. alba-ultra-radiata B. & L., alba-caeca B. & L., alba- 
discreta Tutt, albescens anti-sinis digitata B. & L.; L. bellargus Rott., 
female abs. albescens caeca B. & LL. and alba discreta B. & L.; Lycaena 
phlaeas L., female underside abs. discojunta Tutt, ultra confluentiae 
B. & L. and bipunctata Tutt; Thymelicus sylvestris Poda, an ‘‘alba’’ 
form female; Argynnis selene Schiff., a ‘‘confluens melaina’’ form male, 
an extreme form of the female having all markings obsolete with excep- 
tion of sub-median row of spots, and a female of the very rare ‘‘anti- 
confluens’’ form; A. euphrosyne I.., two extreme banded and suffused 
males; Maniola jurtina J.., a series of 4 albino forms captured in the 
same area over a period of four years, a halved gynandromorph left side 
male right side female, a male ab. alba Leeds, and a series of semi- 
albino forms; Plebejus argus l.., a short series of extreme forms of inter- 
sex; Coenonympha pamphilus L., a short series of extreme colour forms ; 
Pararge megera L., a series showing extreme forms of banding and 
ground colour variations; Polyommatus icarus Rott., a rare melanic 
male upperside and three extreme forms of underside variation, ab. 
post radiata B. & I.., etc. 

Mr. R. M. Crasxke—Lepidoptera collected during the seasons 1949- 
1952, including :—Euchloé cardamines I., a male lacking the discoidal 
spots on forewings, and a female of ‘‘bi-i-nigrum’’ form; Maniola jur- 
tina L., a halved gynandromorph, left side male, right side female, and 
two males symmetrically bleached on all four wings; Pararge megera 
L., a female with banded forewings and hindwings showing heavily 
suffused borders; Coenonympha pamphilus L., a series of eight speci- 
mens including abs. lacticolor Leeds, pallidula Leeds, post-excessa Leeds, 
anti-rufa Leeds, latiora Leeds, and a female underside ab. obsoletissima 
Leeds, taken by Peter Craske; Maniola tithonus L., (a) two female 
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uppersides and one male underside abs. crassiexcessa Leeds taken by 
Mrs. Robert Craske in Devon, Aug. 1951, (b) a male ab. pupillatanulla 
Leeds; Vanessa cardui L., a female underside showing costal margins 
of forewings suffused with black, the remaining areas of these wings 
assuming an obsolete appearance; Argynnis selene Schiff., (1) a male 
ab. marphisa Spangberg, (2) a male with pale ground colour, (3) a male 
with the outer spots joined with the sub-marginal row on hindwings, 
(4) a female confluent on all four wings, (5) a female underside with con- 
fluent forewings and silver rayed hindwings; A. euphrosyne L., a male 
with cream ground colour and a series of four banded forms; Lampides 
boeticus L., a male in perfect condition, taken near Wimbledon, 13.x. 
1950; Iycaena phlaeas L., (a) a series of fourteen specimens including 
a male and female ab. schmidtii Gerh. and abs. ultraeleus Leeds, auro- 
radiata B. & L., obsoleta Tutt, discojuncta Tutt, anti-centrijuncta 
Leeds, and antidiscoelongata Leeds, (b) a very good example of homoeo- 
sis-female with underside showing two sub-median spots of right fore- 
wing reproduced on right hand wing, taken by Peter Craske; Plebejus 
argus L., (a) three gynandromorphs, (b) a female similar to the ab. palli- 
dula Tutt, of Polyommatus icarus, (c) an example of homoeosis-female 
with an area of upper side colour reproduced on underside of left hand 
wing; Polyommatus icarus Rott., a male similar to ab. basielongata 
Courv. of Lysandra coridon, and a female ab. transiens Tutt (? Obth.); 
Lysandra coridon Poda, a large series including many named forms of 
male upper and undersides and of female undersides; L. bellargus Rott., 
(a) two males similar to ab. wnframelaina B. & L. of L. coridon, (b) a 
male similar to ab. caeca Courv. of DL. coridon, (c) a female similar to 
ab. partim-transformis B. & L. of L. coridon; Pyrgus malvae L., a 
female ab. taras Berg. 

Mr. G. 8. E. Cross—(1) A 9 Melitea athalia Rott. showing homoeosis 
(?) on forewings on the underside, Essex, July 1952. (2) A short series 
of Huphydryas aurinia Rott. taken from a small colony discovered near 
Bayford, Herts., in 1944. ‘‘Horses and cattle have grazed on the breed- 
ing-ground during the last two years, and I believe the species is now 
extinct in this locality.’’ (38) Four specimens of Apatura iris L. bred 
from larvae collected in West Sussex in April 1952. (4) Part of a series 
of Thecla betulae L. bred from larvae collected at the Chiddingfold Field 
Meeting, 25th May 1952. (5) A 9 variety of Thecla quercus lL. with the 
purple scaling almost entirely absent. (6) A very large ¢ Polyommatus 
icarus Rott. taken at Box Hill, August 1952. (7) A few minor varieties 
of Iysandra coridon Poda from the Chilterns, and a 9 ab. obsoleta Tutt., 
taken at Boxhill, all August 1952. (8) Gastropacha quercifolia L. bred 
from larvae collected near South Mimms, Herts., in September 1951. 
(9) A number of varieties of Arctia caja L. obtained by breeding from 
imagines which, in turn, were bred from larvae collected in April 1951 
at Felpham, Sussex. 

Mr. P. N. Crow—Lepidoptera bred or captured during 1952, includ- 
ing a short series of Maculinea arion L. from Devonshire; five Lysandra 
coridon Poda, ab. obsoleta Tutt. captured in Surrey; three Tethea 
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ocularis L. (octogesima Hb.) taken at East Horsley, Surrey; short series 
of T. fluctuosa Hb. taken in Tilgate Forest; series of Lygephila craccae 
Schiff. bred from larvae taken in North Cornwall; series of Hremobia 
ochrolewca Schiff. taken at rest on Knapweed at Ivinghoe Beacon, 
Bucks; series of Parascotia fuliginaria L. bred from larvae taken at 
Effingham, Surrey; two Dicycla oo L. taken at Kast Horsley; one Ammo- 
grotis lucernea L., dark North Cornish form; Harpyia bifida Brahm, 
East Horsley; H. furcula Clerck, East Horsley; two Dasychira pudi- 
bunda L., dark form, East Horsley; one Aegeria muscaeformis Esp. 
taken in North Cornwall; one Odontosia carmelita Esp. taken in Tilgate 
Forest. All the captured insects except the A. muscaeformis and E. 
ochroleuca were taken at mercury vapour light. 

Mr. R. A. Davis—A specimen of Brenthus mexicanus Boh. belonging 
to the Coleopterous Family: Brenthidae ; he added the following note :— 
“These are elongate narrow insects mainly confined to tropical countries. 
There is often much variation in size within a species and in many 
species there may be morphological differences between the sexes, e.g., 
the rostrum of the female may be slender, with minute jaws, and that 
of the male broad with large mandibles. As far as is known, this group 
has wood-boring larvae. It is noteworthy that the joints of the antennae 
are quite separate, and not compact as in the Curculionidae. This speci- 
men has a number of mites attached to it, which were already present 
during life when the specimen was taken (El Alto, Costa Rica, 5,000 ft., 
March 1950).’’ 

(See also AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES, MINISTRY OF.) 

Mr. R. P. DemutH—A specimen of Arctia caja L. deficient in mark- 
ings and scales caught in his m.v. moth trap at Hardwicke, Gloucester, 
1952. 

Mr. R. C. Dyson—Oria musculosa Hb. Series taken in the Salisbury 
district on 3lst July 1952 with a m.v. lamp. Most of the many speci- 
mens seen were very fresh and showed some variation, several pale 
forms and one or two quite dark green moths were taken. Chiasmia 
clathrata LL. Six specimens taken on the same occasion as above in- 
cluding two melanic specimens referable to ab. nocturnata Fuchs (nigri- 
cans Obth.). Most of the moths seen were inclined to be dark in colour. 
Catocala fraxini LL. Series of eleven insects bred from eggs obtained 
from a Kent female. Part of the batch fed on Poplar and part on 
Aspen, the latter growing on chalk did not seem to provide a suitable 
pabulum and only one insect reached the imago stage. The blue band 
on this insect appears to be brighter in colour and not so mauve as those 
fed on Poplar. Agrotis vestigialis Hufn. A silvery specimen from Dor- 
set with sharply defined markings. Lysandra coridon Poda. Five males 
and two females with minor variation from Sussex and Dorset. Both 
females showing abs. glomerata Tutt, biarcuata Tutt and basijuncta 
Tutt. Polyommatus icarus Rott. The last specimen of a small batch 
to emerge was ab. caeca Gillmour with a few small spots on the left 
side and one spot on the right hindwing. Limentis camilla L. ab. 
nigrina Weym. Specimen taken in Sussex on the 5th July 1952. 
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Mr. Nicer T. Easton—(1) Photographs of aberrational larvae, bred 
1952, of Sphing ligustri L. (a) One of two larvae showing a large black- 
spiracular patch below each diagonal stripe. (b) Another larva showing 
irregular distribution of purple colouring, notably at top of 4th, 5th and 
7th lateral stripes. The 5th stripe was twice normal width. (ec) A larva 
showing irregular extension of mauve markings, notably at top of the 
4th stripe. All these larvae were part of a large F.2 Gen. from original 
Sussex parents. The photographs were shown by courtesy of Mr. Baker 
of Reading Museum. (2) A method of mounting and preserving insects 
under cellotape on a card, as an alternative to setting, for keeping re- 
cords of phenotypes produced in various broods in genetic research. It 
was found by the exhibitor especially useful as an accompaniment to a 
Genetic Record Book, alongside the actual record of emergence, in order 
to show a typical example of any one brood. ‘‘It frequently happens 
that, whilst a parent becomes too worn or damaged in the breeding 
cage to justify setting, it is nevertheless desirable to have a record of 
it. This method of mounting solves the problem. Occasionally, due to 
accidental damage or pupal adhesion whilst emerging, the wings on one 
side are crippled. The perfect wings on the reverse side may be used 
for purposes of permanent record when mounted under cellotape in 
this way. Lastly the card may be slipped into an envelope and sent, 
without fear of damage, through the post, if necessary.’ 

Canon T. G. Enwarps—Lepidoptera taken during the current sea- 
son, including Papilio machaon IL. (a series from Martham Broad, Nor- 
folk, bred from ova found on Milk Parsley); Tethea ocularis L., Ewproc- 
tis chrysorrhoea L. (‘Brown Tail’’) (a variety with black dots on fore- 
wings), Nola albula Hb., Earias clorana 1.., Spilosoma urticae Esp., 
Hilema griseola Hb., Apatele leporina L., Eremobia ochroleuca Esp., 
Apamea ypsillon Schiff. (ypsilon. Borkh.), Leucania straminea Treits., 
Laphygma exigua Hb., Cosmia pyralina Schiff., Heliothis peltigera 
Schiff., Acontia luctuosa Schiff., Lithacodia fasciana li. (pygarga Hufn.), 
Laspeyria flerula Schiff., Geometra papilionaria T..—all taken at light, 
Dymchurch, Kent; Miltochrista miniata Forst. (Ham Street, Kent); 
Hadena conspersa Schiff. (some dark forms bred from N. Devon larvae) ; 
Arenostola morrisii Dale (Folkestone, Kent); Heliothis maritima Gras- 
lin and Eustrotia uneula Clerck (Studland, Dorset); Paracolax derivalis 
Hb. (Ham Street Woods); Chlorissa viridata Lh. and Sterrha subseri- 
ceata Haw. (Studland); Scopula emutaria Hb. (Studland and Dym- 
church); Philereme vetulata Schiff. (bred, Kast Horsley, Surrey); Ewpi- 
thecia goossensiata Mab. and Selidosema brunnearia Vill. (Chilworth, 
Surrey); Schoenobius gigantellus Schiff., Anania nubilalis Hb., Loxo- 
stege palealis Schiff., Dioryctria formosa Haw., Euzophera pinguis 
Haw., Acrobasis tumidella Zinck.—all at light, Dymchurch; Synaphe 
angustalis Schiff., Ethmia bipunctella Fab., E. terminella Flet., and 
Coleophora otitae Zell.—all Dungeness, Kent; Procris geryon Hb. (Stud- 
land); Aegeria flaviventris Staud. (bred, Effingham, Surrey); Crambus 
pinellus L.. (Ham Street); Capperia britanniodactylus Gregs. (Studland) ; 
and Mompha nodicolella Fuchs (bred, Mickleham, Surrey). 
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Mr. R. Expon Exitson—aA selection of moths (31 species) taken at 
Eastbourne from May to October 1952, including Nola albula Hb., 
Oryphia muralis Forst. ab. par Hb., Acontia luwetwosa Schiff., Sterrha 
vulpinaria H.-S. (rusticata Schiff. auctt. nee Schiff.), Huphyta rubidata 
Schiff.*, Nycterosia obstipata ¥., Eupithecia millefoliata Rossl.”, Hthmia 
bipunctella F., and melanie forms of (leora rhomboidaria Schiff. 
*—New record for Eastbourne district. 

Mr. L. J. Evans—A series of Cyenia mendica Clerck, bred from a 
wild female taken at West Malvern, 1949. “The F.1 generation in- 
cluded two females of ab. lineata Cockayne. The F.2 generations in- 
cluded two males and two females of ab. /ineata, and a modified form of 
ab. nigrociliata Cockayne.’ 

Mr. R. Farrcrovgu—Single examples of species not seen in his gar- 
den at Deanoak Lane, Leigh, near Reigate, before 1952, the first year 
of using a m.v. light. All taken on the house wall. Leweoma salices L., 
Trichiura crataegi W., Pseudoips prasinana TL. (bicolorana Fuessly.), 
Apatele alni L., Craniophora ligustri Schiff.; Anuplectoides prasina 
Schiff., Polia hepatica Clerck (tincta Brahm.), Apamea unanimis Hb., 
Leucania straminea Treits., Laphygma exrigua Hb., Dieyela oo L., 
Orthosia advena Schiff. (opima Hb.), Plusia festucae L., P. pulehrina 
Haw., Lithacodia deceptoria Scop. (3th June, the only one seen), 1. 
fasciana L. (pygarga Hufn.), Hypena rostralis L., Kilema griseola Hb., 
Dioryctria abietella Schiff., D. splendidella H.-S., Pyrausta nubtlalts Ab. 
Mysticoptera sexalata Retz., Dysstroma citrata L., Colostygia didymata 
L., Hydriomena coerulata F. (impluviata Hb.), Eupithecia indigata Hb., 
E. tenwiata Hb., E. inturbata Hb. 

Mr. Ian G. Farwett—Agapetes galathea l., male, obsolete; Huphy- 
dryas aurinia Rott., male and female, slight variation; Aglais urticae 
L., male, excess blue border; Strymonidia w-album Knoch, undersides 
with usual colour on left or right hindwing replaced by yellow; Meli- 
taea cunxia l., two males, sight variation. 

Mr. W. J. Finnigan—The following lantern slides :—Lepidoptera— 
Papilio machaon L., Achlya flavicornis L., Apatele megacephala Schiff., 
Hadena thalassina Hufn., Phlogophora meticulosa L., Ectypa glyphica 
L., Zeuzera pyrina L., Myelois cribrella Hb.; Birds—Blackbird’s nest 
and eggs, Young Curlew; Plants—Cephalanthera damsonium (Mill.) 
Druce, Paris quadrifolia L.; also examples of the False Truffle (Hlapho- 
myces granulatus Fr.) from Wisley in Surrey. 

Mr. L. T. Forp—Adozophyes orana F.R., Aegeria muscaeformis 
Esp., and Stomopteryx polychromella. Rebel, a Gelechiid new to Britain. 

Mr. G. pr C. and Capt. M. G. Fraser—Lepidoptera—(1) From Fresh- 
field, Lancashire—all taken in a moth trap in the garden of ‘‘Warren 
Mount’’. Species new to the district—Tethea ocularis L. (octogesima 
Hb.), Agrotis ripae Hb., Cosmia pyralina Schiff., Apatele menyanthidis 
View., Apamea furva Schiff., A. scolopacina Esp., Orthosia miniosa 
Schiff., Dasychira pudibunda L., Xylocampa areola Esp. Species new 
to the district within the last few years—Hadena bombycina Hufn. 
(glauca Hb.), Apamea ophiogramma Esp., Orthosia advena Schiff., 
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Tladena lepida Esp., Discestra trifolii Hutn. (chenopodit Schiff.), 
Calocalpe undulata L., Plusia bractea Schiff., Cirrhia gilvago Schiff., 
Drepana binaria Hufn., Arenostola phragmitidis Hb. Varieties and 
Aberrations—Notodonta dromedarius U.—all black form. Apatele 
leporina L.—forms bradyporina Treits. and griseus Cochr., one of the 
latter with four black dashes at apex of forewings. Apatele menyan- 
thidis View.—form with black thorax approaching var. suffusa Tutt. 
Agrotis vestigialis Hufn.—unusually dark forms. Peridroma porphy- 
rea Schiff.—specimen with black in lieu of brown ground colour. Cry- 
phia perla Schiff.—specimen with all wings suffused with umbrous shade. 
Triphaena comes Hb.—specimen with cross lines very distinct and 
spirally curved. Allophyes oryacanthae Tu.—1951 specimen with un- 
usually marked forewings. Leucania lythargyria Esp.—specimen with 
strongly marked forewings. Gonodontis bidentata Clerck—ab. nigra 
Prout. Other species—Herse convolwuli L., Celerio lineata livornica 
Esp., Harpyia bifida Brahm (hermelina Goeze, preoc.), H. furcula 
Clerck, Notodonta ziczac l., Dasychira fascelina L., Apatele rumicis L., 
Actehia praecox L., Agrotis segetum Schiff., Euroa cursoria Hufn., 
E. nigricans I., Heliophobus albicolon Hb., Apamea crenata Hufn., 
Aporophyla lutulenta Schiff., Eumichtis lichenea Hb., Gortyna flavago 
Schiff., Rhizedra lutosa Hb., Leucania littoralis Curtis, Cerastis rubri- 
cosa Schiff., Orthosia incerta Hufn., Apamea ypsillon Schiff., Zenobia 
subtusa Schiff., Cueullia chamomillae Schiff., Pyrrhia wmbra Hufn., 
Polychrisia moneta F., Plusia chrysitis l., P. festucae L., P. rota M.., 
P. pulchrina Haw. (v-aureum Hb.), Amathes xanthographa Schiff., 
Apamea remissa Hb., A. unanimis Hb., Calothysanis amata lh., Eclipto- 
pera silaceata Schiff., Dysstroma truncata Hufn., Chiasmia clathrata 
L., Eupithecia succenturiata L., Orthonama lignata Hb. (vittata Bork.), 
Phigalia pilosaria Schiff. (pedaria F.), Biston betularia L., and Lygris 
prunata L. (2) From Conway, N. Wales—Ammogrotis lucernea L., 
Agrotis trur Hb., Apamea furva Schiff., Leucania lythargyria Esp., 
Amathes ashworthii Doubl., Aporophyla nigra Haw., Euroa aquilina 
Schiff., Gnophos obscurata Schiff., Hepialus sylvinus L. (3) From 
Witherslack—Gypsitea leucographa Schiff., Orthosia munda Schiff., O. 
miniosa Schiff., O. gracilis Schiff. (red form), Cerastis rubricosa Schiff., 
Chaonia ruficornis Hufn., Drymonia dodonaea Schiff., Colocasia coryli 
L., Harpyia furcula Clerck, Apatele alni L., Xylocampa areola Esp., 
Notodonta anceps Goeze, Pterostoma palpina Clerck, Dasychira pudi- 
bunda L., Biston strataria Hufn., Plagodis dolabraria L., Selenia tetra- 
lunaria Hufn., Drepana lacertinaria L., Trichopteryx polycommata 
Schiff., Ecliptopera silaceata Schiff., Lampropteryx suffumata Schiff., 
Bapta temerata Schiff., Archiearis (Brephos) parthenias L. (4) From 
the New Forest—Sphinz ligustri L., Hyloicus pinastri L., Colocasia 
coryl L., Tethea ocularis L., Hadena contigua Schiff., H. w-latinum 
Hufn. (genistae Borkh.), Stauwropus fagi L., Boarmia roboraria Schiff., 
Aleis repandata L., Plagodis dolabraria L., Cybosia mesomella L., Ectro- 
pis extersaria Hb. (luridata Borkh.), Cleorodes lichenaria Hufn., Cosym- 
hia porata I.., Laspeyria flecula Schiff. 
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Mr. J. F. D. Frazer—A series of Maniola jurtina L. ssp. cassiteridum 
Graves, from nine different islands of the Scilly group, showing lack of 
any major differences between specimens from the different islands. A 
short series from Scotland was also shown for comparison. JHrebia 
epiphron Knoch, from Rannoch and the Lake District, to show diminu- 
tion in both the spots and the orange band, one having totally black 
hindwings. Three Coenonympha pamphilus L. from Langdale Pikes, to 
show variation in forewing spot. One male Pieris napi L. somatic 
mosaic from Kent, and a similar mosaic male of P. rapae L. from the 
Seilly Isles. 

Mr. A. E. Garpner—Odonata.—Gomphus vulgatissimus L., 3 from 
Hurn, Hants., 1.vi.52. Somatochlora metallica Van der Lind., ¢ imago 
and two ¢@ exuyiae bred from eggs obtained by Dr. B. P. Moore at 
Byfleet, Surrey, 15.vi.50. These hatched on 23.vii.50, the dragonflies 
emerging 4.vi.52 and 16.v.52, after passing through twelve instars. Also 
living nymphs of the same species which possibly through infrequent 
feeding have taken an extra year to become mature. Aeshna isosceles 
Miill., a pair from Hickling, Norfolk, 27.vi.50. Libellula fulva Miill., a 
pair and exuvia from Hurn, Hants., 1.vi.52. Leucorrhinia dubia Van 
der Lind., a pair from S.W. Surrey, 24.v.52. Oxygastra curtisu Dale, a 
female taken at Hurn, Hants., 13.vil.62, and drawings of the early 
stages made from nymphs obtained from eggs deposited on the 13.vii.52 
which hatched 4.vili.52. Coenagrion armatum Charp., a pair with 
exuviae bred from eggs obtained from a female at Stalham, Norfolk, 
4.vi.51. These hatched 23.vi.51, the imagines emerging 3.v.52. Ge 
scitulum Rambur, a pair from Essex, 22.vi.52, and a pair of Lestes 
dryas Kirby, taken on the same date in Essex. Hymenoptera.—The 
Greater Horntail Wasp, Urocerus (Sirex) gigas I. from Stalham, Nor- 
folk, 27.vi.52, and the life-histories of the Stone Humble Bee, Bombus 
lapidarius L., and the Wood Ant, Formica rufa L. mounted by Messrs. 
Janson & Sons. Coleoptera.—Hydrous piceus L., from a dyke near 
Oulton Broad, Norfolk, 27.viii.52, and Monochamus sutor L., taken 
in cut timber at Banstead, Surrey, 8.v1i.52. Hemiptera.—Ranatra 
linearis L., from Epsom, Surrey, 15.vi.52, and the rare Water Measurer, 
Hydrometra gracilenta Horvath, from Sutton Broad, Norfolk, 24.viii.52. 
Lepidoptera.—A pair of Hepialus lupulinus L., taken at m.v. light, 
Banstead, Surrey, 18.v.52. 

Mr. B. S. Gooppan—A ‘“‘Setters companion’’ consisting of holder for 
rolis of setting paper, setting needles, etc., and incorporating a device 
for slitting paper to required width. (See also Mr. W. E. Minnion.) 

Mr. F. D. Gooptirre—(A) Dried specimens of Hrica ciliaris L. from 
near Corfe Castle, Dorset, August 1952. EH. tetralix L. and E. cinerea 
L. were shown for comparison. (B) Living specimen of the crab spider 
Thomisus onustus Walckenaer taken on the heather near Wareham, Dor- 
set, August 1952. (C) Empty clay cells of the potter wasp Humenes 
coarctata L., found near Wareham, August 1952. (D) Mounted speci- 
mens of Chorthippus vugans von Eversmann (1 ¢,1¢), taken near Ware- 
ham, August 1952. Specimens of the allied species, (. bicolor Charp. 
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(1 ¢,2 22), Omocestus viridulus Ll. (2 68,1 2), and Myrmeleotettiz 
maculatus Thunb. (1 ¢, 1 &), with which it might be confused, were 
exhibited for comparison. 

Mr. A. L. Goopson on behalf of Dr. E. A. Cockayne—(A) EHilema 
deplana Esp. (depressa Esp.) ab. helveola Ochs., Wytham Wood, Oxford, 
1952, and Panaxria dominula LL. ab. conjuncta Kettlewell, Hants.-Wilts. 
origin, bred July 1952; caught or bred by Dr. H. B. D. Kettlewell. 
(B) Pseudoterpna pruinata Hufn. ab. aurata Bretschneider, Biston 
strataria Hufn., black banded ab., Clostera curtula L. ab. webbiana 
Rebel (Plate II], fig. 3). Ochropleura plecta L. ab. rubricosta Fuchs, 
Orthosia gothica Li. ab. circumsignata Hasebrook (an infertile recessive), 
Apatele ? spec. ? tridens Schiff., dark forewings. The P?. pruinata found 
at rest, the others taken in m.y. light-trap at Borden, Hants., in 1952. 
Presented by Mr. David Wright to the Rothschild-Cockayne-Kettlewell 
Collection. (C) Kuphydryas aurinia Rott. melanie ab., Grendon Under- 
wood, Bucks., bred 30.vi.1951 (Plate II, fig. 3). Pararge megera I. ab. 
nediolugens Fuchs., Amathes e-nigrum T.. melanie ab. Tring, 1952. 
Panaria dominula ab. juncta Cockayne, Hants.-Wilts. origin, July 1952. 
Taken or bred by Mr. A. I. Goodson. 


Mr. A. W. Govtp—Some recent captures of Coleoptera :—Phosphuga 
atrata L. ab. brunnea Hb., Ufford, Suffolk, 17.ix.52; Catopidius de- 
pressus Murray, North Cray, Kent, 17.iv.52*; Agrilus laticornis Tl.. 
Halling, Kent, 12.vii.52; Platycis minuta F., North Cray, Kent, 24.viii. 
52; Anaglyptus mysticus L., Horsley, Surrey, 17.v.52; Cassida sanguino- 
lenta Miill., Horsley, Surrey, 17.v.52; Pseudocistela ceramboides L., 
Ashtead, Surrey, 24.vi.50; Oedemera nobilis Scop., Halling, Kent, 
12.vii.52; Balaninus rubidus Gyll., North Cray, Kent, 24.viii.52, and 
Darenth, Kent, 16.viii.52; Cossonus linearis L., Ufford, Suffolk, 17.ix. 
52*; Carabus monilis F., Darenth Wood, Kent, 22.vi.52; OC. granulatus 
L., Ufford, Suffolk, 17.ix.52; Dyschirius impunctipennis Daws., Erith 
Marshes, Kent, July 1952*; Punageus bipustulatus F., Dartford, Kent, 
17.iv.52* ; Anisodactylus poeciloides Steph., Erith Marshes, Kent, June 
1952*; A. binotatus F., Ockley Common, Surrey, 18.v.52; Incinus de- 
pressus Payk., Eynsford, Kent, October 1949; Stomis pumicatus P2z., 
Westerham, Kent, 15.vi.52; Pristonychus terricola Hbst., Woodbridge, 
Suffolk, 19.ix.52; Stenolophus teutonus Sehr., Ockley Common, Surrey, 
18.v.52; S. skrimshiranus Steph., Erith Marshes, Kent*, December 1952, 
and Woodbridge, Suffolk, 14.1x.52; Platyderus ruficollis Marsh., Black- 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE IT. 


Fig. 1. Pieris brassicae T.. ab. (? homoeosis). Miss C. A. McDermott. 
Fig. 2. Vanessa cardui L. ab. Major Noel Thomas. 
Fig. 3. Euphydryas aurinia Rott. ab., bred 30.vi.1951, from Grendon Underwood, 


Bucks. Mr. A. L. Goodson. 


Fig. 4. Tathorhynchius exrsiccata Lederer: new to British list. Mr. H. S. Robin- 
son. 


Proc. S.G:8. & NWT3S., 1952-93. PLATE II, 
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heath, S.B., 4.vi.51, and Woodbridge, Suffolk, 19.ix.52; Agonum thorey 
Dej., Halling, Kent, 12.vii.52; Poectlus lepidus Leske, Ockley Common, 
Surrey, [8.v.52; Feronia (Pterostichus) longicollis Duft., Woodbridge, 
Suffolk, 14.ix.52; Cymindis axillaris F., Bawdsey, Suffolk, 18.1x.52; 
Amara eurynota Pz., Horsley, Surrey, May 1952; Lebia chlorocephala 
Hoff., Banstead, Surrey, 28.v.52 (gift from Mr. F. Rumsey). * Insects 
or localities of particular interest. 

Mr. G. Haceerr—(A) Lepidoptera—(1) Jiston strataria Hufn. 6 
ab. nov., forewings whitish with usual dark freckling absent, basal and 
postmedian bands thick purplish black; hindwings clear white with 
thick sooty postmedian bands and lunules along the termen. Thorax 
white, with broad black mesothoracic crest, abdomen ochreous, un- 
marked. Arundel, 15.iii.52 (Plate III, fig. 4). (2) EHupithecia ab- 
breviata Steph. @ ab. nov., all wings, fringes and body unicolorous 
dark brown, nervures black. Arundel, 19.iv.52. (3) Callimorpha jaco- 
bueuwe L. &, pale grey forewings and abdomen, under-side pale 
pink. Arundel, 25.v.52. (4) Agrotis exclamationis L. Dark 9, and 
male aberration, both Arundel, May 1952. (5) Ochropleura plecta L. oC 
ab. nov., forewings dull brown, stigmata leaden and obscure, hindwings 
ocreous. Thorax and abdomen dull brown. Very like Nonagria gemini- 
puncta Haw.; also a series of rich dark red, rose and purple-brown 
specimens. All from Arundel, May 1952. (6) Spilosoma lubricipeda lL. 
3 ab. nov., forewings with heavy smoky-brown suffusion distally merg- 
ing into interneural black streaking, costa entirely black; hindwings 
with heavy smoky suffusion on the entire wings except basally and along 
the inner margin. Fringes of all wings smoky-brown. Head, legs and 
thorax unicolorous smoky-brown, abdomen with heavy dorsal mark- 
ings, brown beneath and at the tip. (Plate ITI, fig. 2). Arundel, 16.v.52. 
(7) Cerura vinula L. A rare form of the female, with black head, thorax 
and tip of abdomen. Bred Arundel, 1943. (8) Lomaspilis marginata hh. 
An extreme example of ab. subdeleta Ckll. Ham St., May 1952. (9) 
Dasychira pudibunda LL. Four melanic males. Arundel, May 1952. 
(10) Apatele alni L. A bred series remarkable for rich colouring and 
large size. Ex 9, Arundel, 1951: bred 1952. (11) Eupithecia millefoli- 
ata Rossl. A series bred from West Sussex, Folkestone and Portsmouth 
larvae. Bred July 1952. (12) Orthosia gracilis Schiff. A series from 
Dorset showing New Forest variation from deep red and brown to 
orange grey, hindwings always white. Dorset, 99.iv.52. (13) Drymonia 
dodonaea Schiff. (trimacula Esp.). A series of typical trimacula with 
the more usual British form dodonaea Hb. Arundel, May 1952. (14) 
Cryphia muralis Forst. s.sp. impar Warr. A series from Cambridge, 
July 1952. (15) C. perla Schiff. A brown aberration. Cambridge, July 
1952. (16) Meristis trigrammica Hufn. A very variable series taken at 
Arundel, May 1952. (17) Orthosia advena Schiff. (opima Hb.). A vari- 
able series taken at Arundel, 1948-52. (B) Photographs :—(1) Life his- 
tory of Colobochyla salicalis Schiff., showing enlarged details of egg, 
larva, cocoon and pupa: material reared from females taken Kent, May 
1952. (2) Thalera fimbrialis Scop. Four photos showing details of the 
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larva 34 days old, before hibernation, Sept. 1952. Reared ab ovo, 
female taken in Kent, August 1952, by M. Chalmers-Hunt. (C) On 
behalf of Mr. A. J. WicHrman—Tladena lepida Esp. <A long and 
varied series showing racial variation with individual observations from 
localities throughout the British Isles. 

Mr. H. E. Hammonp—Two cases of preserved larvae comprising ap- 
proximately 60 species, and a series each of Eupithecia absinthiata Clerck, 
Melanchra persicariae L. and Mamestra brassicae L. to illustrate extreme 
larval variation. 

Mr. S. M. Hanson—(1) Selected series of Huphydryus aurinia Rott. 
to show the variability of the species in respect of size, colour and local 
races. Included in the specimens shown, were two outstanding male 
varieties—one almost black and another with dark fore-wings rayed with 
straw bands, both bred from larvae found in Surrey. Other varieties in- 
cluded a female with under side of hind wings semi obsolete, bred from 
Dorset larva, and a number of brick red forms from various localities. 
(2) A bilaterally gynandromorphic Mimas tiliae L., having left side male 
and right side female. This insect was bred from a larva found at Cheam, 
Surrey, in 1950. 

Commander G. W. Harper, R.N.-—Lepidoptera typical of the 
Inverness-shire Highlands of Scotland, taken by the exhibitor in 1952 in 
the Upper Speyside district at heights above sea-level between 800 and 
3,000 feet. All the usual methods of collecting were employed, of which 
m.v. light was found very productive. The series indicate the extent of 
variation occurring in Nature. (1) Rhopalocera.—Hrebia aethiops Esp. ; 
E. epiphron Knock; Aricia agestis Schiff., race artaxerxes F.; Polyom- 
matus icarus Rott., a large, bright single-brooded race; Carterocephalus 
palaemon Pall. (2) Heterocera.—Pheosia gnoma Fab., two very dis- 
tinct forms occurring in almost equal numbers, one with dark brown 
abdomen and thorax, which in the other form are ash grey; Lophopteryx 
capucina L. varying from pale buff to dark brown; Odontosia carmelita 
Esp. ¢¢ attracted in good numbers by m.v. light, and also found on 
fences; Tethea or Schiff. bread from aspen at 1,600 ft. in a corrie; 
Achlya flavicornis LL. Apatele menyanthidis View.; Agrotis vesti- 
gialis Hutn. and Huxoa tritici L.. both rather dark races compared with 
those from the South of England; Amathes depuncta L. common this 
year throughout the valley woodlands; HMurois occulta L. locally com- 
mon, blackish forms predominating. JTolia hepatica Clerck (tinctu 
Brahm) bred from abundant larvae on Myrica gale L.; Hadena bom- 
bycina Hufn. (glauca Hb.) abundant and variable; Aporophyla lutulenta 
Schiff., the normal black form varying to var. sedi Gn. in one direction 
and var. luneburgensis Frr. in the other; A. nigra Haw.; Orthosia 
gothica J. including several extreme forms of var. gothicina H.-S. com- 
bined with colour variation; O. gracilis Schiff., the pink form pre- 
dominating. Hnargia paleacea Esp., common in_ well-established 
birch-woods; Cirrhia icteritia Hufn., the ab. flavescens Esper. pre- 
dominating ; Anarta cordigera Thnbg. common on moors down to 600 feet 
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wherever the food-plant, Arctostaphylos wva-ursi Spreng., occurs; 
Anarta melanopa Thnbg. abundant above 2,500 feet; Plusia bractea 
Schiff., common and showing considerable variation in the size and 
shape of the ‘‘spangle’’. Ortholitha umbrifera Prout race scotica 
Cockayne, and 0. mucronata Scop., both species widely distributed on 
the moorlands, but largely in separate localities and the respective peak 
emergence periods separated by six weeks; Chesias rufata Fab. widely 
distributed on broom but in small numbers spread between April and 
July; Lobophora halterata Hufn. including ab. zonata Thnbg.; Hlectro- 
phaés corylata Thnbg. including ab. albocrenata Curtis; Dysstroma 
citrata L., some remarkable barred forms which seem to be local, and 
possibly genetic in character; Venusia cambrica Curt.; Crocallis 
elinguaria L., the plain brown form predominating; Gnophos myrtillata 
Thnbg. 

Mr. J. E. Herrinc—Herse convolvuli L., a specimen taken by the 
exhibitor at Burnham-on-Sea, Somerset, on 17th August 1952. 

Mrs. E. A. Hestop—(A) The following butterflies taken by the ex- 
hibitor in 1952:—(1) Limenitis camilla L., an extreme specimen of ab. 
nigrina Weym. taken in Somerset on 4th July. (2) Apatura iris L., a 
male specimen taken in Wiltshire on 5th July. (8) Maniola jurtina L., 
a “‘bleached’’ variety of the male taken in Wiltshire on 28th July. 
(B) The following moths taken or bred by Miss Margaret Heslop (aged 
63-7 years) in Somerset in 1952:—(1) Abraxas grossulariata L., a variety 
showing reduction of yellow and emphasis of black, bred on 4th August. 
(2) Angerona prunaria L., a female specimen of ab. corylaria Thnbg. 
taken on 16th June. (C) A collection of 25 Lepidoptera (comprising 13 
species) taken by Master John Heslop, aged 4-43 years, in his first 
season (1952). All were taken in Somerset. 

Mr. I. R. P. Hestop—The following Lepidoptera all taken in Somer- 
set by the exhibitor in 1952:—(1) Leptidea sinapis L., a male of the 
second brood, taken on 6th August. (2) Argynnis paphia L., a fine male 
var., heavily clouded with black, taken on 25th July. (3) Euphydryas 
aurinia Rott., a male and a female taken on the Turf Moor on 5th June. 
(4) Aglais urticae L., a very pale specimen taken on 13th September. 
(5) Apatura iris l.., a male taken on 22nd July. (6) Thecla betulae L., 
three males and four females bred in July from a total of seven larvae 
collected in June. (7) Polyommatus icarus Rott., a pure blue variety of 
the female, taken on 26th July. (8) Arniocera hypparchus Cram., a 
specimen of this tropical Syntomid taken on 15th September at a light 
in a greenhouse containing imported African plants. 

Mr. Paut H. Hottoway—A pis mellifera L. (Hymenoptera): An asym- 
metrical comb constructed in hawthorn hedge in Hampshire, taken by 
Mr. S. Hill, July 1952. 

Mr. T. G. Howartu—A short series of Lysandra coridon Poda from 
Herts., including the following aberrations :—impuncta Courv., obsoleta 
Tutt, c-nigrum B. & L., I-nigrum-arcuata-basyuncta and minor Tutt. 
Series of Dicycla oo L. and Omphaloscelis lunosa Haw. taken in a m.y. 
trap at Arkley, Herts., showing the extremes of variation and including 
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another specimen of O. lunosa ab. nigribasilis Cockayne (1952, Ent. Rec., 
64: 191, Plate VIII) as figured in our Proceedings for last year, Pl. 
IV, fig. 4. Living larvae of Apamea infesta Ochs. (sordida Borkh.) 
(The Large Nutmeg) reared from ova laid by a female captured at light 
at Arkley. The early stages of this insect have not yet been described. 

Mr. George E. Hypre—Heavily spotted forms of Maniola tithonus 
L.; Coenonympha. tullia Mill., Yorks.; Lysandra coridon Poda, various 
forms; NStrymonidia pruni L., three examples; Thymelicus sylvestris 
Poda, two pale examples; Hydrelia testaceata Don. ab. goodwini Banks, 
two examples. 

Captain R. A. Jackson, R.N.—Two specimens of Nonagria algae 
Esp. (cannae Ochs.) bred in September 1952, from a locality in S.E. 
Kent, not far from the Sussex border. ‘‘The species is new to the Kent 
list, and it seems probable that it has spread from its Sussex localities, 
and has recently become established.”’ 

Mr. S. N. A. Jacoss—Water-colour drawings of British Galeriidae 
and Crambidae, for use in the preparation of a new edition of Beirne’s 
“British Pyralid and Plume Moths’’. He also exhibited a water-colour 
drawing of the British species of Orneodidac, Stathmopodidae, Heliodini- 
due, Choreutidae, and Glyphipterigidae, to illustrate Mr. L. T. Ford’s 
forthcoming paper in the Society’s Proceedings. 

Mr. A. Kinprep—Mimas tiliae L., a ‘‘semi-coal-black’’ specimen 
caught in m.v. light trap in his garden at Bedfont, Middlesex, on 9.vi.52; 
Heliothis viriplaca Hutn. (dipsacea L.), two specimens caught in m.v. 
light trap in his garden on 3.viit.51 and 21.vil.52; H. maritima Grasl., 
two moths captured on heather at Fleet, Hampshire, on 5.vii.52; H. 
peltigera Schiff., two specimens, one caught in his garden in m.y. light 
trap on 8.v1i.52, the other bred from an egg that was attached to the 
abdomen of the captured specimen. 

Mr. F. Kxyicut—aA collection of all the species of English Skippers 
showing undersides and wings closed. 

Mr. M. J. Lercu—British Lepidoptera as follows :—From Aviemore— 
Coenonympha tullia Miill., s.sp. scotica Staud., together with typical 
specimens from Witherslack for comparison; Hrebia aethiops Esp. 
(blandina F.); Muniola jurtina lL. with apparent bleaching of the hind 
wings; series of Hurois occulta L., Entephria caesiata Schiff., Orthonama 
lignata Hb. (vittata Bork.) and Nunthorhée munitata Hb., the latter 
two insects being quite common after dusk on grass and reed heads. 
Also examples of Ortholitha plumbaria F., s sp., scotica Cockayne, 
and Amathes xanthographa Schiff. and single specimens of Perizoma 
blandiata Schiff. and Plusia bractea Schiff. (B) From Formby, Lanes. : 
—Series of Actebia praecor L. and Apatele leporina L. including abs. 
griseus Cochr. and bradyporina Treits.; two Agrotis vestigialis Hufn., 
rather darker than the typical specimens occurring in the locality; 
Apumea unaminis Hb., Plusia festucae L., Kumichtis lichenea Hb., 
Achlya flavicorms L., Laphygma exigua Hb. taken at m.v. light, 
Eustrotia uncula Clerck., Colostygia multistrigaria Haw., dark females; 
Hydriomena coerulata F. (impluviata Hb.), typical and melanic speci- 
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mens. (C) From Delamere, Cheshire:—Series of Polia nebulosa Hufn., 
with specimens from Mold, N. Wales, and Witherslack for comparison; 
Bombycia viminalis F., Erannis marginaria F., together with ab. 
fuscata Mosley. (D) From Grassington, Yorks.:—Specimens of the 
heather race of Hydriomena furcata Thunb. (EK) From Witherslack area, 
Westmorland :—Hamearis lucina L., Chaoma ruficornis Hufn., common 
at m.v. ight in April. Dasychira pudibunda L. Bred series of Hadena 
suasa Schiff. Single specimen of Odontosia carmelita Esp. (three came 
to m.v. light on May 8th, 1952). Orthosia cruda Schiff., Gypsitea 
leucographa Schiff., Lampropteryxr suffumata Schiff., Bapta bimaculata 
F., B. temerata Schiff., an unusual form of Lomaspilis marginata L. 
with pattern very much reduced on the fore-wings and absent on the 
rear wings with the exception of the fringe, which is brown. Series of 
Trichopteryxe polycommata Schiff., and a specimen of Plagodis dolabraria 
L. (F) From Conway, N. Wales:—Amathes ashworthii Doubl.  (G) 
From Bolton, Lancs.:—Plusia pulchrina Haw. (v-aureuwm Hb.), Gono- 
dontis bidentata Clerck, ab. nigra Prout, Apatele rumicis L. (1) From 
Wallasey, Cheshire: —Nyssia zonaria Schiff. (J) From Symonds Yat, 
Herefordshire :—EKcliptopera silaceata Schiff., representative specimens 
from the F.1 and F.2 generations. Also a wild caught specimen from 
Witherslack, with the central band broken as in Hlectrophaés corylata 
Thnbg. 

Mr. D. Leston—(1) A collection of Pentatomoidea (Hem.) showing 
the diversity of form and colour found in this super-family. Specimens 
from various parts of the world. Noteworthy were the specimens of the 
trimorphic Ceratocoris horni Schout. (2) A copy of Catalogue of the 
Hemiptera (Heteroptera) Vol. 1, Cimicidae (= Pentatomidae) by G. W. 
Kirkaldy (Berlin, 1909): ‘‘This is the most important contribution to 
hemipterology by a member of the South London. Kirkaldy died in San 
Francisco at the early age of 36 in 1911 and was a member of our Society 
for about 12 years; our Proceedings contain not a few contributions from 
his pen.’’ 

Mr. D. Leston and Dr. W. PerErRs—Pentatomoidea (Hem.) collected 
by W.P. at Njombe, Tanganyika (altitude 6,000-6,500 feet). The 
species shown were:—Sphaerocoris annulus (F.); S. testudogrisea 
(Deg.); Calidea bohemani (Stal); Dismegistus sanguineus (Deg.); Caura 
rufiventris (Germ.); Antestiopsis cincticollis (Schaum) comb. nov.; 
EHysarcoris inconspicuus (H.-S.); Agonoscelis versicolor (F.); Carbula 
carbula (Dist.); Veterna sanguinetrostris (Thunb.); Tripanda signi- 
tenens (Dist.); Aeliomorpha simulans (Stal); Nezara viridula vars. 
smaragdula (F.) and torquata (F.); Durmia lutulenta (Stal); Bathy- 
coeha A. & S. sp. mdet.; Delegorguella vittiventris (Stal); Erachteus 
ventralis Bredd.; Coridius binotatus (Dist.) comb. nov.: Chilocoris tene- 
bricola Jeann. ‘‘All these species are recorded by Jeannell, R., 1913, 
Voyage de Ch. Alluaud et R, Jeannel en Afrique Oriental (1911-1912), 
1, Pentatomidae (Paris), principally from the Kilimandjaro and Usam- 
bara areas some 300 miles north of Njombe; thus the collection demon- 
strates the homogeneity of the Tanganyika fauna and its similarity to 
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the remainder of the Western Savanna region. This note is no. XI af 
Notes on the Ethiopian Pentatomoidea by D.L.”’ 

Mr. D. Lesron on behalf of Dr. W. J. Le Quesnr—Zygina (Lrythro- 
neura) rubrovittuta Leth. (Hem., Cicadellidae)—a species from Surrey, 
recently added to the British List. 

Miss C. Lonerietp on behalf of Mr. W. Evwarps Dyson—A male 
specimen of a new immigrant dragonfly Aeshna affinis Van der Linden, 
taken at Romney Marsh, Kent, on 5th August 1952 [Cf. Proc. R. ent. 
Soc. Lond. (C.), 17: 41]. 

Mr. Roperick Lovert—The following moths taken at Whetstone, a 
built-up area on the northern outskirts of London. 3 Tethea ocularis 
L., including two of the black variety; 3 varieties of Triphaena comes 
Hb., including one with cross-lines heavily marked with dark scallops; 
a Lampra fimbriata Schreb. with red streaks in the forewings; an Or- 
thosia gothica L. with confluent markings; 2 O. advena Schiff. ; 2 Cucul- 
lia absinthu L.; a large, very dark Allophyes oryacanthae L. ab. capu- 
cna Mill.; a Tiliacea aurago Schiff.; a second-brood Apatele leporina 
L.; 2 very dark A. rumicis L.; an Apamea monoglypha Hufn. ab. infus- 
cata White; 4 Procus strigilis Cl. with wings that appear rubbed on the 
outer half; a variety of Luperina testacea Schiff. ; 3 varieties of Meristis 
trigrammica Hutfn.; 2 Caradrina ambigua Schiff.; 6 from a series of 20 
Dicycla oo L., including 3 ab. renago Haw.; a dark grey Cosmia trape- 
zina L.; 2 Pseudoips prasinana L.; an Farias clorana L.; a Semiothisa 
liturata Cl. ab. nigrofulvata Collins; a 2 Biston betularia L. ab. car- 
bonaria Jordan measuring 53mm. across the wings; a 9 Menophra 
abruptaria Thunb. ab. brunneata Tutt and 28 summer-brood offispring. 
The following lepidoptera taken elsewhere:—A black Tethea duplaris 
L.; a pair of Lasiocampa trifolii Schiff. from South Devon, and a pair 
from Kent; a Q Philudoria potatoria L. of 3 shape and size; a Leu- 
cania putrescens Hb.; 4 L. l-album L.; 6 Jodia croceago Schiff. from a 
bred series; an Agapetes galathea L. with the black all replaced with 
light brown; dwarf examples of T. ocularis L., B. betularia L. typical 
and ab. insularia Th.-Mg. and Pieris napi L. Living larvae of Herse 
convolvuli L., nearly full fed. 


Miss C. A. McDermort—1. Pieris napi L. caught at Borough Green, 
Kent, on 8th May 1952. A very small specimen with no spots and very 
little black on upper surface. 2. P. brassicae L. bred from larva which 
climbed up an outside staircase and crawled in at a first floor window 
in Tunbridge Wells, Kent. The larva fed on nasturtiums. Hatched 
28th April 1948. This butterfly has markings on the upper side of the 
hindwings caused by thicker scale formation, which the exhibitor had 
been told is very unusual (? homoeosis) (Plate II, fig. 1). 3. P. rapae 
L. bred from larva at Bidborough, Kent. A yellow form; emerged 13th 
July 1952. 4. Lysandra coridon Poda caught in Somerset on 31st August 
1950. Hindwings blue but none on forewings. Under side near ab. 
obsoleta Tutt. 5. Erynnis tages L. caught at Hod Hill, Dorset, on 22nd 
August 1952. Possibly a second generation ? 
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Dr. B. J. MacNutty—Anuplectoides prasina Schiff., Polia hepatica 
Clerck (tincta Brahm), Amathes castanea Esp., Apamea scolopacma 
Esp., A. ypsillon Schiff. (fissipuncta Haw.), Laphygma exigua Hb., 
Leucania obsoleta Hb., Acontia luctuosa Schiff., Lithacodia deceptoria 
Scop., Lygephila pastinum Treits., Moma alpium Osbeck (orion Esp.), 
Apatele leporina L., Colobochyla salicalis Schiff., Tethea fluctuosa Hb., 
Dasychira fascelina L., Comacla senex Hb., Hilema sororcula Hufn., 
Thera cognatu Thnbg., Huphyia cuculata Hufn., Gnophos obscuratu 
Schiff. 

Lt.-Col. W. B. L. Maniry—(1) A specimen of Lithacodia deceptoria 
Scop. taken in Kent in the morning of 8th June 1952. (2) A small selec- 
tion of picked forms of Acleris hastiana L. bred from larvae collected 
in 1952 in South Wales, Dorset, and Kent. (8) A selection of ‘‘Coppers’’ 
and ‘Blues’ taken in North-East Italy (Ponte d’Isarco, Alpi di Siusi 
and Sella Pass) between 7th and 28th July 1952, including :—Heodes 
tityrus Hufn., H. alciphron gordius Sulzer, Lycaena phlaeas eleus Fabr., 
Cupido minimus Fuess., Everes alcetas Hoffm., Celastrina argiolus L., 
Syntarucus pirithous 1.., Aricia agestis D. & S., Plebeyus argus L., 
Lycaeides idas L., Lysundra argester Bergstr., L. bellargus Rott., LD. 
coridon Poda, L. icarius Esp., Polyommatus icarus Rott., P. thersites 
Chapman, Scolitantides orion Pallas, Maculinea arion L., and f. obscura 
Christ., Meleageria daphnis Schiff. 4. A selection of Erebias taken at the 
same places and times including: —EHrebia cassioides dolomitensis War- 
ren, H. epiphron aetherius nelamus Boisd., H. melampus Fuess., H. ae- 
thiops selaria Frhst., E. ewryale ocellaris Stgr., E. ligea carthusianorum 
nikostrate Frhst., E. pronoe pronoe Esp. and E. pronoe tarcenta Frhst. 


Rev. J. N. Marcon—Argynnis selene Schiff.—Male with blotched 
fws. (extended black markings) and with black hws. Melitaea athalia 
Rott—Male showing extra fulvous on the central area of hws., male 
ab. navarina Selys-Long., male with black border to hws., male under- 
side with black rays on fws., and dark basal markings on hws. Polyom- 
matus icarus Rott. (A) English—2 ‘‘Caerulea’’ females, 1 ‘‘Rufa-mar- 
ginata’’ female, a large specimen with the orange spots on fws. well de- 
fined and extending inwards. (B) Irish—Gynandrous female, with a 
wide band of male colour on left fw. One ‘‘Transformis’’ female. 1 
‘Rufa-marginata’’? female, with 2 streaks of fulvous extending to dis- 
coidal. 4 ‘‘Rufa-punctata’’ males. Series showing largeness of orange 
spots on fws. and blueness of Qs. 


Mr. DuptEy G. Marsu—Nonagria dissoluta Treits., 2 specimens of 
the black form taken at Herne Bay, Kent; Arenostola morrisi Dale, 
4 taken at Folkestone; Apamea secalis L., 2 ab. leucostigma Esp. from 
Sandwich; Tethea ocularis L., one melanie ab. taken at Herne Bay; one 
Hadena lepida Esp. and one female Agrotis denticulata Haw. (cinerea 
Schiff nec Hufn.) both bred from Lydd, Kent, pupae; Selenia lunaria 
Schiff., 2 males taken at light, Herne Bay; Leucania l-albwm L., a male 
taken at Swanage, Dorset; Stawropus fagi L., a melanic male taken at 
Ham Street, Kent; Malacosoma neustria L., a male having the band 
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missing on forewing of one side, taken at Herne Bay; Dysstroma trun- 
cata Hufn., bred series showing considerable variation, ex females Herne 
Bay and Ham Street; Nola albula Hb., 3 taken in East Kent; N. stri- 
gula Schiff., 3 taken at Ham Street; Celama confusalis H.-S., 3 taken 
near Dover, Kent; Caradrina blanda Schiff., a dark form showing no 
definition taken at Sandwich. 

Mr. A. J. Mercuant—Nymphalis io L., larvae found wild at Upmin- 
ster, Essex, in early September 1952, ‘‘A very rare occurrence’’. 

Mr. R. M. Mere—Two male melanie Dasychira pudibunda L., a dark 
unicolorous Thera obeliscata Hb. and a Diasemia ramburialis Dup. 
(Plate III, fig. 11); all taken in his garden at Chiddingfold, Surrey, 
during 1952. 

Mr. J. L. Messencrer—Small selection of Lepidoptera taken at, or 
near, Weybridge, Surrey, 1952—Dasychira fascelina IL. (bred) (4); 
Apatele alni L. (1); Atolmis rubricolis L. (1); Heliophobus albicolon 
Hb. (4); Apamea scolopacina Esp. (8); Orthosia advena Schiff (opima 
Hb.) (5); Cirrhia ocellaris Borkh. (1); Nonagria dissoluta Treits. (1); 
Leucania straminea Treits. (5); Chilodes maritima Tausch. (1); Laphyg- 
ma exrigua Hb. (4); Dicycla oo Li. (8); Eupithecia intricata Zett. s.sp. 
arceuthata Frey (4); Nycterosia obstipata F. (4); Agrotis puta Hb., 
‘‘A specimen in which the normal dark basal and costal patches are ex- 
tended to the dorsal margin. There is also an irregular narrow subter- 
minal fascia followed by lighter wedge-shape markings’’ (Weybridge, 
13.v.1951); A. exclamationis L., a semi-albinistic specimen. The head 
and underside of the thorax are almost white, upperside very pale with 
markings faint (Weybridge, 31l.v.1952); Biston betularia L., a speci- 
men with hindwings almost normal and forewings heavily suffused with 
black (Weybridge, 31.v.1952) (Plate III, fig. 5). 

Messrs. W. E. Mrinnion and B. S. Goopsan—-(1) Lepidoptera : — 
Abraxas grossulariata L. Series of ab. exquisita Raynor bred 1.ii1.1950; 
2 dark examples bred 1952. Menophra (Hemerophila) abruptaria 
Thnbg. @ with very dark markings probably ab. brunneata Tutt and 
3 ab. fuscata Tutt, Pinner, May 1952. Notodonta dromedarius L. ¢ 
with cross lines indistinct and normal reddish lines spread into bands, 
Ruislip, 28th April 1952. Xanthorhoé fluctuata l.. ¢G with central dark 
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Fig. 1. Hydraecia hucherardi Mabille, Messrs. W. E. Minnion & B. S. Goodban 
for Mr. D. F. Saunders. 

Fig. 2. Spilosoma lubricipeda L. g, ? ab. nov., Mr. G. Haggett. 

Fig. 3. Clostera curtula L. ab. webbiana Rebel, Mr. A. L. Goodson for Dr. E. 
A. Cockayne. 

Fig. 4. Biston strataria Huin., ¢@, ? ab. nov., Mr. G. Haggett. 

Fig. 5. Biston betularia L., Mr. J. L. Messenger. 

Fig. 6. Drymonia dodonaea Schiff., Baron de Worms. 

Fig. 7. Lithacodia deceptoria Scop., Mr. W. L. Rudland. 

Fig. 8. Cosymbia punctaria L., Baron de Worms. 

Fig. 9. Calophasia lunula Hufn., Mr. W. L. Rudland. 

Fig. 10. Colostygia multistrigaria Haw., Baron de Worms. 

Fig. 11. Diasemia ramburialis Dup., Mr. R. M. Mere. 

Fig. 12. Peridroma porphyrea Schiff.. Rev. F. M. B. Carr. 
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band reduced to a small spot, Pinner, 25th June 1952. Apatele rumicis 
L. @ with unicolorous forewings paler than typical, Banstead, and 
3 ab. salicis Curtis, Pinner, 15.v.52. Agrotis exclamationis lL. 9°, 
probably ab. plaga Stephens, Ruislip, 1952. Iimenitis camilla LL. ab. 
nigrina Weym., Ruislip, 5th July 1952. Chaonia ruficornis Hufn. oc. 
pale and dark examples, Middlesex, April 1952. Leuwcania l-album L. 
oo bred from Plymouth 9, Jan. 1952. (2) The following insects being 
records which may be of interest:—Leucania vitellina Hb. Dunsfold, 
Surrey, 27th Oct. 1951. Nephopteriz similella Zinck. in garden in built- 
up area, Pinner, 20th June 1952. EHuwpithecia intricata Zett. s.sp. arceu- 
thata Frey, Pinner, 1952. Aphomia gularis Zell. on fence, North Har- 
row, 26th July 1952. Anania nubilalis Hb., Pinner, 21st July 1952. 
Apatele alni L. and Odontosia carmelita Esp., Middlesex, 1952. (8) On 
behalf of Mr. D. F. Saunprers of Hailsham—A specimen of Hydraecia 
hucherardi Mabille (Plate III, fig. 1) taken at rest beneath a lamp- 
post in Hailsham, 26th June 1951. Probably the first British record. 
Identified at the British Museum. Mr. E. L. Martin supplied the fol- 
lowing information (inter alia) regarding the species :—‘‘The life-history 
is apparently quite unknown. September is the month given for the 
imago. The majority of specimens appear to have been taken at light. 
Mabille’s original series were taken at the electric lights at the casino 
at Royan (Charente-Inférieure), France. E.L.M.”’ 


Dr. B. P. Moore and Mr. B. J. Sourneatr—A selection of entomo- 
logical specimens embedded in Perspex. 


Mr. A. M. Mortry—Lepidoptera taken in the town of Folkestone, 
Oct. 1951 to Sept. 1952, nearly all at m.v. light:—Pheosia gnoma F., 
Notodonta dromedarius L. (the second specimen recorded from this dis- 
trict), Clostera curtula L., Iymantria monacha L., Drepana lacertin- 
aria L., Earias clorana L. (only recorded previously from Romney 
Marsh), Phragmatobia fuliginosa Li. (one rather pale and one rather 
dark, bred from 9 taken at. light, 1951), Miltochrista miniata Forst., 
Craniophora ligustri Schiff., Apatele aceris L. (two, one darker than 
the other, ‘‘a species not noted in the district in the past 30 years’’), 
Cryphia perla Schiff. (two with forewings banded), Agrotis denticulata 
Haw. (cinerea Schiff. nec Hufn.) (seven specimens, no doubt from the 
Downs, varying in colour and pattern), A. exrclamationis L. (six speci- 
mens, showing variation which was especially pronounced in 1952), A. 
clavis Hufn. (two melanic specimens), Amathes triangulum Hufn. (red- 
dish form), Ochropleura plecta I. (one with broad white costal band 
and two with band suffused), Diatararia oleracea Ih. (one with mark- 
ings brighter and one with markings duller than usual), Hada nana 
Hufn. (melanic specimen), Hadena lepida Esp. (4 specimens similar in 
appearance to those found at Dungeness), Pachetra sagittigera Hufn. 
(the only previous record is a doubtful one, i.e. Knaggs, 1861), Procus 
literosa Haw. (dwarf specimen), Meristis trigrammica Hufn. (one speci- 
men with Ist and 2nd lines nearly meeting on inner margin, and one 
of ab. obscura Tutt), Caradrina morpheus Hufn. (dark variety), 0. am- 
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bigua Schiff. (one of a number taken in June. ‘‘South apparently was 
unaware of a first brood’’), Zenobia subtusa Schiff. (only one previous 
record for the district), Orthosia gracilis Schiff. (with outer line orange), 
two Cucullia verbasci L. (which exhibitor had not taken before as imago), 
C. chamomillae Schiff. ab. chrysanthemi Hb., Polychrisia moneta F. 
(second brood, rather pale), Plusia festucae L. (second brood), P. jota 
L. ab. percontationis Treits. (the species is not mentioned in any of the 
existing Folkestone lists), Hypena proboscidalis L. (a dark variety, 
slightly tinged with purple), Aplasta ononaria Fuessl. (second brood), 
Campaea margaritata 1. (two small specimens, one taken in May and 
one at the end of August, suggesting that there were two broods in 
1952), Ennomos quercinaria Hufn. 6, Colotois pennaria lL. (3 with lines 
doubled for part of their length), Opisthograptis luteolata Tu. (dwarf 
specimen), Iycia hirtaria Clerck (three males, markedly different from 
London specimens. The species has not been previously recorded in this 
area), Biston betularia LL. (2 ab. insularia Th.-Mg., ¢ darker than 
typical), Anania nubilalis Hb. ¢ and 9 (now well established in Folke- 
stone), Cynaeda dentalis Schiff., Evergestis straminalis Hb., Zeuzera 
pyrina L. go and @ (the latter found wandering by day along a garden 
path), Hthmia bipunctella F. (two taken at light). 


Mr. G. B. Ortver—Pararge aegeria I. v. egerides Stdgr. <A short 
series selected from three broods, ‘‘inbred from a normal female taken 
in Hampshire, July 1951: the three periods of emergence being—Dec.- 
Jan. 1951-2, March, and May-June 1952. Winter mating and oviposit- 
ing induced indoors by the aid of artificial light. Specimens of each 
brood with a tendency to increase of blackish area and some without the 
normal white pupil on f.w. apex, also 929 with extra large rings on 
secondaries—forming a figure of 8.”’ 


Mr. J. A. Parry—(1) Coleoptera taken chiefly at Canterbury, Kent, 
during short periods in 1950 and 1952:—Ips sexdentatus Boer. (from 
a very heavy infestation on cut Pines near Canterbury), Carpophilus sex- 
pustulatus F. (from the same locality), Nudobius lentus Grav. (attendant 
on the Ips), Platyrrhinus resinosus Scop. (a series from a large number 
bred from larvae found near Aviemore—towards Kincraig—Inverness- 
shire, August/September 1950, T'ropideres sepicola F. (a few from woods 
near Canterbury, ‘‘where it is of regular occurrence,’’ August 1950 and 
1952), Liparus germanus I. (from a series found at roots of Heraclewm 
sphondylium l., near Canterbury), Strangalia quadrifasciata L. (abun- 
dant in Birch stumps in the locality of Ips serdentatus), Donacia ob- 
scura Gyll. (eight specimens from Scirpus in Lochs near Aviemore. 
Obtained by wading with a sweeping net, 18th/26th June 1950), D. 
sparganii Ahrens (a series from Winchelsea, Sussex, July 1950, where 
it was present in great abundance, also at Burwell, Cambs.), Mordellis- 
tena neuwaldeggiana Panz. and M. humeralis I. (from Heraclewm um- 
bels, Canterbury, 30.vii.1952), Saprinus virescens Payk. (a single speci- 
men swept from mixed Sedge and Meadowsweet, Sturry, Kent, 17.viii. 
1952), Rhinoncus inconspectus Hbst. (taken with R. perpendicularis 
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Reiche at Sturry, 17.viii.1952), Phytonomus fasciculatus Hbst. (Sand- 
wich, Kent, August 1952), Orsodacne cerasi L. (from Viburnum lantana 
L. umbels, 11.v.1952, Bristol. ‘‘Very abundant’’), Helophorus tubercu- 
latus Gyll. (a specimen from the same locality), Grammoptera variegatus 
Germ. (same locality), Arhopalus ferus Muls. (polonicus Mots.) (from the 
Ips sexdentatus locality, March 1950), Chrysomela menthastri Suff. 
(Aldershot, 23.vi.1949), Zagria atripes Muls. (two surviving specimens 
of a series taken in woods near Canterbury—not Blean Woods—in June 
1944), the specimen of Paratillus carus Newman ab. sumatranus Kraatz 
(from Millbank, London, 1949), 4 specimens of Gymnetron. rostellum 
Hbst. (from heads of Anthemis cotula L., not on nearby Matricaria), 
and one specimen of Leiosomus pyrenaeum Bris. (from a wood near Can- 
terbury, 12.vii.1952). (2) 59 species of the genus Apion, of which the 
most. notable were:—A. urticariwm Hbst., A. fuscirostre F. and A. 
semivittatum Gyll. from a colony at Canterbury, mostly taken in July 
1952—reputed period Sept./Oct., A. millum Bach (annulipes Wank.) 
(from a single locality at Canterbury, on Prunella vulgaris in an old 
orchard, ‘‘T believe a new locality’’), A. vicinum. Kirby (from two diverse 
localities, one at Hothfield, near Ashford, Kent, and the other at Sturry, 
near Canterbury. ‘‘Not plentiful in either locality’’), A. atomarium 
Kirby (a series from Folkestone, Kent, on the chalk Downs), A. flavi- 
manum Gyll. (a series from Canterbury and Wye, Kent, for comparison 
with A. millum. ‘‘A very common species on Marjoram (Origanwm) and 
species of Mentha in the district. Not ever on Teucrium scorodonia L.), 
A. laevicolle Kirby and 4. varipes Germar (both in good numbers, the 
former from a Hawthorn hedge, the latter generally). (3) A specimen of 
Tycaena phlaeas L. of a form intermediate between the typical and ab. 
radiata Tutt, Canterbury,- August 1950. 


Mr. Atrexts DE Porocnin—(1) An exhibit illustrating the metamor- 
phosis of a Stone Fly, Perla cephalotes Curt. “Transformation 2/3 
years; approximately 30 ecdyses; female drops its egg cluster into the 
waters of stony rivers where they sink and the eggs become separated ; 
fully grown nymph crawls on stones or Petasites ovalis, splits, and adult 
fly emerges.’’ (2) Deilephila elpenor lL. and its Hymenopterous para- 
site, Protichneumon laminatorius F.—‘‘Larvae taken in August pre- 
vious year from Fpilobium. They pupate, and parasitised pupae be- 
come light in colour and weight. Parasite chews round the head part 
of pupa and crawls out, leaving a cap and skin ofits antennae. Emerges 
in favourable conditions March/April.’? (8) The ‘‘Triungulin” 1st in- 
star larva of a Meloé sp. This larva enters flowers and clings to any 
hairy insect visitor. Only if this is a bee of the correct species does the 
larva survive, hence high mortality at this stage. It is carried back 
to the Bee’s nest where it moults into the 2nd instar larva, which has 
a typical grub-like shape and feeds on the bee brood and food store. 
(4) Ova of the weevil species Cleonus piger Scop. ‘‘Under Thistles on 
sandy ground.’’—The beetle ‘“‘leaves conspicuous marks on the sand and 
if in a colony, burrows as a means of self-preservation when disturbed.”’ 
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Major-General A. L. Ransome—A few aberrations of Lysandra cori- 
don Poda, all taken in Hampshire in 1952, as follows:—d uppersides. 
cinnameus B. & L., punctata B. & L., fowleri South, fowleri-margino B. 
& L. od undersides. fuscescens-costajuncta Tutt, basijuwncta Tutt, lim- 
bojuncta-caeca Courv., postcaeca B. & L., alba-caeca-ultrafowleri B. & 
L. & Courv., alba-caeca B. & L. © uppersides. partimtransformis B. 
& L., glabrata Tutt, subaurantia B. & L. @ undersides. bi-I-nigrum- 
basyuncta B. & L. & Tutt, basijuncta Tutt, postcaeca B. & L., caeca 
Courv. 


Mr. A. W. RicHarps—(1) A number of Vanessa cardui L. bred 
amongst 900 specimens from wild larvae and ova from wild females, in 
July 1952, including one ab. inornata Bramson. (2) A number of Nym- 
phalis 10 L. bred during October 1952 from a large 2nd brood of 600 
larvae found in late August, including 2 ab. belisaria Obth. (exoculeta 
Weym.) and a number of ab. semiocellata Frohawk, of different degrees 
of variation. (8) Seven specimens of the dark leaden ab. of Dasychira 
pudibunda L., captured at Hawley, Hants. (4) Hight specimens of 
Eulia formosana Geyer, captured at Hawley, Hants, during last four 
seasons. 

Mr Austin RicHarpson—(1) Lepidoptera taken or bred from North 
Wales:—Asphalia diluta Schiff. ab.nubilata Robs., Caernarvon; Cer- 
apteryx graminis l., an aberration with a broad yellow band extending 
from the base of the forewing to the reniform, Denbigh; a long series 
of Cleora cinctaria Schiff., a species new to Wales, showing the range 
of variation and including ab. submarmoraria Fuchs. and ab. lucialata 
Fuchs., taken in the counties of Merioneth and Caernarvon; a long 
series of Orthosia gracilis Schiff ab. rufescens Cockrl., taken on bog- 
myrtle, Caern., and close to the New Forest form, unlike the Cl. 
cinctaria; a series of Hydraecia sp. (lucens Freyer or crinanensis Burr), 
Caern.; bred series of Alcis repandata I.., from larvae taken on the 
coast near Portmadoc and including the so-called Penmaenmawr form 
and ab. conversaria Hb.; Amathes ditrapeziwm Schiff., and A. trian- 
gulum Hufn., bred from the same locality; Agrotis trux Hb. (lunigera 
Steph.) and Aegeria muscaeformis Esp., both from larvae taken on 
Thrift at Abersoch, with a blown larva of the last species. (2) Argynnis 
ewphrosyne L., heavily marked and banded abs. from Worcs. and Glos. ; 
Aphantopus hyperantus L., a homoeotic ab., Hants.; Lycaena phlaeas 
L. ab. radiata Tutt, Devon; Harpyia bicuspis Borkh., Sussex; Apatele 
rumicis Li., a radiated ab., Kent; Plusia ni Hb., Devon; Heliothis pel- 
tigera Schiff., Devon; series of Amathes castanea Esp. ab. neglecta Hb., 
Caern.; Antitype chi L. ab. olivacea St., and intermediates, Yorks. ; 
Procus versicolor Borkh., Glos. and Oxon.; Cosmia pyralina Schiff., 
Oxon. ; a blown larva of Cossus cossus L., Kent; 2 bred Hadena barretti 
Dbld., Anglesey, and 1 bred Caern.; 6 specimens of Thalera fimbrialis 
Scop., Kent; 5 specimens of Huphyia luctuata Schiff., with 2 blown 
larvae, one orange with lozenge shaped dorsal pattern, one green (there 
were 3 green larvae in a brood of 25 larvae); 2 Ectropis punctulata Schiff. 
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ab. albescens Tutt, Caern.; a long series of Hydriomena furcata Thnb., 
Bilberry form, Yorks.; long series of Semiothisa notata L., gen. 1 Sussex, 
gen. 2 Kent, gen. 2 being somewhat larger; series of Lygris testata L. 
ab. obscura Bretts., Yorks., and 1 from Denbigh; Alcis jubata Thnb., 
with 2 banded abs., Hants.; bred series of Hupithecia millefoliata Rossl., 
with blown larva, Kent; H. venosata Fabr. var. bandanae Gregs., bred 
Unst., with a dark specimen bred from Anglesey; Perizoma albulata 
Schiff. ab. thules Weir, bred Unst; Cosymbia pendularia Clerck (orbi- 
cularia Hb.), with larva, bred Hants.; Mysticoptera sexalata Retz., with 
larva, bred Hants.; Cleora rhomboidaria Schiff. ab. perfumaria Newm., 
with 2 black larvae, bred Yorks.; 2 Alcis repandata L. ab. nigricata 
Fuchs., bred Yorks., with 1 bred Glos. (8) Long series of Apatele alni 
L., taken in 5 different localities in Glos., with 2 larvae of two last in- 
stars bred from Sussex; A. menyanthidis View., Salop; series of Tethea 
fluctuosa Hb., Sussex; Hadena bombycina Hufn., Salop and Yorks., 
those from Yorks. being appreciably darker, with 2 larvae; Hwmichtis 
adusta Esp., Salop, with short series from Scotland and Glos. for com- 
parison; Dasycampa rubiginea Schiff., Berks.; Lasiocampa trifoli 
Schiff., Dungeness, a varied series with 2 bandless abs.; bred series of 
Ptilophora plumigera Schiff., Kent, with larva and short series from 
Glos. for comparison, the Glos. specimens being larger and brighter: 
Tladena caesia Schiff., bred Clare, a particularly bright blue form, with 
bred series from Cork for comparison and 2 larvae; H. capsophila Dup., 
bred Clare, with larva; 2 dark specimens of Leucania vitellina Hb., 
Devon. (4) Living larvae of Diarsia dahlii Hb., Yorks., kept in a warm 
room near a radiator. Living larva of Ortholitha wmbrifera Prout, Glos. 

Mr. H. S. Rosrnson—(1) Some aberrations of British moths together 
with some less common migrants and a migrant new to the British list : — 
(a) Aberrations (unspecified) of various species, also Dasychira pudi- 
bunda 1.., melanic, ex female taken by Mr. B. Goater at Chandlersford, 
Hants.—Representative males and females of F.1; Apamea sordens 
Hufn. ab. lactea Cockayne; Lasiocampa. trifolii Schiff. ab. obsoleta-flava 
Tutt; and Calamia tridens Hufn. (=Luceria virens L.), a partial albino. 
(b) Interesting specimens. Pseudoips prasinana L. (bicolorana Fuessl.), 
dwarfs, ‘‘male and female of second brood raised in captivity by Mr. P. 
J. M. Robinson. Larvae did not hibernate but fed on Oak buds—not 
leaves—in ‘brown’ instar’’; C. tridens (=D. virens), a specimen showing 
pollinia of orchid on tongue; Lophopteryx cucullina Schiff., 2nd brood 
feral, taken in m.v. trap 22.viii.1952. (c)Migrants taken in m.v. trap 
at Alton, Hants. Acherontia atropos L. (1951), Hippotion celerio I. 
(1951 and 1952), Tathorhynchus exsiccata Lederer, a species new to the 
British list (1952) (Plate IT, fig. 4). (2) Celerio galii Schiff. ‘A 
female was taken on 11.viii.1952, at Alton, Hants., in a m.v. light trap 
(anaesthetic-tatrachlorethane). 300-400 eggs were laid.’’ The exhibit 
showed preserved larva, living pupae and set imagines (emerged 16/20.x. 
1952), painting by Mr. D. Wright of a spirally segmented specimen in 
three larval instars, and of the resulting pupa, and the living last men- 
tioned pupa itself. 
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Mr. W. L. Rupranpn—(1)Calophasia lunula Hufn., a male, Dungeness, 
Kent, August 6th (Plate III, fig. 9). (2) Lithacodia deceptoria Scop., 
a female, Reigate, Surrey (Plate TIT, fig. 7). Both taken at m.v. light 
in 1952. 

Mr. F. W. Rumsey—Lepidoptera. <A fine exhibit of Sesiidae, com- 
prising series of 15 species. 

Mr. A. G. B. Russer1—A case of insects taken (with the exception 
of the two last) at Scar Bank House, Swanage, in 1952. Notodonta 
ciezac L., a specimen lacking the crescent-shaped discal mark on the 
forewings; Agrotis denticulata Haw. (cinerea Schiff. nec Hufn.), a 
prettily marked form of ab. brunnea Tutt; Agrotis ipsilon Hufn., a 
remarkable specimen with a broad black shade along the costal area, 
a form corresponding to Peridroma porphyrea Schiff. (saucia Hb.) ab. 
philippst Caspar; Hada nana Hufn., two ab. latenai Pierr., an Alpine 
and Hebridean form; Apamea monoglypha Hufn. ab. aethiops Stdgr., 
a form of rare occurrence in the South; Orthosia gothica I.., a very ex- 
treme form of ab. reducta Lenz. lacking the bar connecting the two 
ends of the ‘gothic’? mark; Orthosia advena Schiff. (opima Hb.), one 
of a species only once previously recorded from Dorset. (in 1930); Noto- 
necta furcata Fabr. (=obliqua Gallen), one of two examples of this un- 
common species of ‘Water Boatman’, taken in the courtyard of Scar 
Bank House on 27th July, no doubt in the course of flight to a new 
feeding ground. The species has only recently been recorded for Dorset. 
Colocasia coryli L., two examples of a remarkable blackish form, both 
taken in Co. Bucks. 

Mr. A. D. A. Russworm—Water-colour paintings showing life 
studies and aberrations of British Butterflies. 


Air Marshal Sir Rospert Saunpsy—Biston betularia L., wild and wred 
from wild larvae. The series included (1) the typical form; (2) a thinly 
scaled form, bred; (8) five intermediate forms between the type and ab. 
carbonaria Jordan, illustrating a cline; (4) ab. carbonaria; and (5) an 
unusual form, taken at light, with the forewings ab. carbonaria and 
the hindwings normal. 


Dr. F. Saunpers—See Mr. W. E. Minnion. 


Mr J. M. K. Ssunprrs—(1) Two 9 varieties of Melitaea cinmia L., 
also two ¢¢ with heavy black spotting on underside. All bred from 
Ventnor ova, 1951. (2) Short series of varieties of M. athalia Rott. 
(3) Two Aglais urticae L., with pale ground colour, one 2 ab. polaris 
Stdgr. and one dwarf specimen. From various localities. (4) Three 
Surrey specimens of Kuphydryas aurinia Rott., one with dark rayed 
forewings (22.v.1952), also three ab. praeclara Kane, bred 1952. (5) 
Three Aricia ageéstis Schiff. with obsolete undersides taken at Wither- 
slack, June 1938, also one radiated specimen, Wendover, 31.vii.52. 
(6) Two Cupido minimus Fuessl. with obsolete underside. (7) Two 9 
Celastrina argiolus J.. heavily marked with black—bred. (8) Three 
Pyrgus malvae l.. approaching ab. taras Berg. Taken May 1951, Hails- 
ham. (9) Two very pale Frynnis tages T.., one taken Swanage, August 
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1952, the other August 1945 at Shoreham. (10) Two pale Thymelicus 
sylvestris Poda. (11) A short series of Lysandra bellargus Rott. mainly 
from Folkestone including gynandromorph. (12) Short series of 
Lycaena phlaeas L. from various localities to show variation of copper 
ground colour, also one right side ‘‘transformis’’, left side typical, and 
also one dark ab. minor Tutt. (13) Three Pararge megera L. taken in 
Surrey in 1952, one ¢ and one 2 ab. fascia Frohawk and one with extra 
large apical spot. (14) Three ab. arete Miill. of Aphantopus hyperantus 
L. from Watford. (15) Two 2 Maniola tithonus L. with symmetrical 
white areas from Ruislip and ab. excessa Leeds. from same locality. 
(16) One Nanthorhoé fluctuata L. ab. costovata Haw. (17) Three 9 
Argynnis aglaia . from Shoreham and Eynsford all with black suffu- 
sion of forewings. (18) One ¢ A. cydippe L. with black basal area to 
forewing. Ruislip, Middx. (19) One ¢ Apatura iris L. with large 
fulvous areas on all wings (bred). (20) One pale Agrotis ipsilon Hufn. 
taken in Pinner. 

Mr. G. S. Scumotte—Lysandra coridon Poda, males, a dwarf and 
an ab. obsoleta Tutt, Isle of Wight, 25.vi1i.1952. 

Dr. E. Scorr—A short series of a Tortrir new to the British list, 
Cacoecia aeriferana H.-Sch. ‘‘This moth was locally common at West- 
well during the summers of 1951 and 752 in the neighbourhood of a copse 
with larch trees. It comes freely to light.’’ Dasychira pudibunda L. 
a melanic form. Cerapteryx graminis I., an aberration. Laphygma 
exigua Hb., ‘“‘an example of early migration. This specimen came into 
the house at night on March 3.”’ 

Mr. K. W. Serr—Series of aberrational forms of Lycaenidae mostly 
taken in Dorset and Kent during 1951 and 1952 and including some 
specimens taken by the Rev. F. Goodwin Britton. Lysandra coridon 
Poda and ZL. bellarqus Rott., a large number of specimens named in 
accordance with Bright & Leeds Monograph. Cupido minimus 
Fuessl., male albino and ab. alsoides And., both from Dorset. Aricia 
agestis Schiff., male ‘‘anti-caeca’’ plus ‘‘post-radiata’’, Dorset, and a 
‘‘eaeca’’ female from Kent. Polyommatus icarus Rott., ‘‘halved’’ 
gynandromorph from Yorkshire taken prior to 1951 and ‘‘antide.r- 
radiata (albescens)’’? male from Dorset. Plebejus argus L. Series of 12 
from Dorset including a ‘‘Halved’’ gynandromorph and other forms 
named after ‘‘Bright and Leeds.’’ 

Mr. B. J. Sourneate—See Dr. B. P. Moore. 

Mr. K. A. Spencer—A selection of Agromyzids together with their 
leaf-mines, bred during 1952, including the following 4 species new to 
the British List: —Phytomyza angelicastri Her. mining Angelica syl- 
vestris, Hampstead, May. Ph. carvi Her. mining Carum carvi, Haimp- 
stead, May. Ph. petéi Her. mining Mentha sp., Epsom, June. Napo- 
myza lonicerella Hend. mining Lonicera peryclymenum, Chiddingfold, 
May. (Identifications confirmed by Hering), and also: —Agromyza 
anthracina Mg. on Urtica dioica, West Bay, Dorset, June. Ag. nigripes 
Mg. on Calamagrostis epigeios, Oxford, October 1951. Ag. rufipes Mg. 
on Borago officinalis, Abbotsbury, Dorset, June. Phytobia iridis Hend. 
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on Tris foetidissima, Oxford, June. Phytomyza anthrisct Hend. on An- 
thriscus sylvestris, Hampstead, June. Ph. chaerophylli Kalt. on Chaero- 
phyllum temulum, Abbotsbury, June. Ph. primulae R.-D. on Primula 
veris, Hampstead, June. Ph. ramosa Hend. on Dipsacus sylvestris 
Abbotsbury, June. Ph. sphondylli R.-D. on Heracleum sphondylium, 
Hampstead, June. Napomyza glechomae Kalt. on Glechoma hederacea, 
Mickleham, June. 

Mr. W. H. Spreappury—(1) Lantern slides. (2) Living fungi. 

Mr. H. D. Swarn—(I) Hemiptera:—(A) Selected species of Hemip- 
tera-Heteroptera found chiefly on sandy heather-clad country, and most 
commonly on heaths which are well supplied with Birch, Pine and Oak 
trees. Only the families Pentatomidae, Coreidae, Aradidae, Berytidae, 
Lygaeidae, and Reduviidae were represented. (B) Three specimens and 
a large-scale drawing of a recently discovered British species of Miridae, 
viz., Alleotomus gothicus Fall. ‘‘This species was independently found 
by Mr. F. J. Coulson and Mr. H. D. Swain, at Oxshott, Surrey, in 
August and September 1951. It has since been found at Oxshott twice, 
and at Headley Heath, Surrey, in August and September, 1952, and it 
thus appears to have gained some footing in this country. Identification 
of the original three specimens from Oxshott was carried out in January 
1952 by Mr. D. Leston, F.R.E.S. One specimen was presented to the 
South London Entomological Society’s collection and another to the 
British Museum,”’ (Il) Lepidoptera: —A number of Moths, caught 
mainly in a m.v. trap, at Putney, S.W.15. “About 20 species of 
‘‘macros’? have been added to last year’s list.’ Also shown were some 
varieties, melanic and otherwise, of common species, including Opistho- 
graptis luteolata W. ab. lacticolor. Harrison. There were also some 
50 species of Pyrales, mostly common ones, but including the very in- 
teresting Acentropus niveus Olivier, which has a female which swims, 
using 1ts wings as a means of propulsion. 

Mr. H. Symes—A series of nine Coscinia cribraria L. (eribrum L.), 
bred from the egg, 1951. (Parent taken at Morden Heath, E. Dorset.) 
Also wild specimens taken in July 1951, to compare size with bred speci- 
mens; two empty pupa cases; two parasitised larvae, found in May 1951, 
and three parasites bred from larvae, 1951. All from the same locality. 

Major Nort THomas—Coenonympha tullia Miill. ab. philorenus Esp. 
A short series showing variations of markings on underside. Taken 
Yorkshire Moors, 1949. Aglais urticae L. Three small dark specimens 
bred 1945-1946, F.3 generation. Pieris napi L. Three specimens taken 
in Kent and three in Argyll, 1952. The Argyll specimens had notice- 
ably darker markings. Maniola jurtina L. Two specimens taken in Isle 
of Barra, Outer Hebrides. August 1952. Polyommatus icarus Rott. 
Three specimens from Kent and three from Argyll and Inner Hebrides. 
The latter are larger and a brighter blue in colour. Strymonidia pruni 
L. Two specimens showing orange flush on forewings. Taken Hunting- 
don, 1947.  Lysandra coridon Poda ab. semi-syngrapha Tutt. Three 
specimens taken in Hertfordshire, 1951. Vanessa cardui L. Aberration 
taken at Borough Green, Kent, August 19389. (Plate II, fig. 2).  Colias 
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croceus Foure. A short series taken at Seaford, Sussex, September 1947, 
including ab. helice Hb.; and an exceptionally large specimen taken 
at Borough Green, Kent, September 1949. Hrebia epiphron Knock. A 
short series showing variations in markings on upper side. Inverness, 
1950. Papilio machaon britannicus Manon. Exceptionally small and 
dark specimen. Taken Norfolk Broads, June, 1947. 

Mr. H. V. THomrpson—See Agriculture and Fisheries, Ministry of. 

Mr. D. THorpr-Younc—(1) Varieties of Lycaena phlaeas L. (2) Series 
of Agapetes galathea L. to show difference in size from two distinct 
localities, Dorset and North Cornwall. (3) Lysandra coridon Poda, a 
series of underside varieties. (4) Maculinea arion L., a dwarf form, 
and a series to show variation of spots, upper sides. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. Tusss—(1) Apatura iris L., bred in 1952, four from 
Hampshire larvae taken on September 23, 1951, one from Hampshire 
larva taken May 11th, 1952, and one from Oxfordshire larva taken in 
September 1951. Photographs illustrating the larvae while in hiberna- 
tion were also included. (2) Maniola jurtina L. with two additional eye 
spots, taken Tunbridge Wells, 28.vi.52. (3) Aberrations of M. tithonus 
L. taken at Minehead in July 1952. 

Mr. J. Fancuam Turner—Frontina laeta Mg. (Dipt., Tachinidae), 
two out of seven bred 8 June-3 July 1952 from a larva of Smerinthus 
ocellatus L. from Sutton, Surrey, collected in August 1951. ‘‘This is 
believed to be the fourth occasion the species has been bred in Britain, 
the first flies were bred by Mr. H. E. Hammond from a larva of S. 
ocellatus collected by Mr. E. W. Classey at Mychett, Surrey.”’ 


Mr. S. Wakxety—A large number of insects taken or bred during the 
current season. The following is a list of the more interesting species, 
with localities :—-Hemiptera.—Hurygaster maurus L. and EH. testudin- 
aris Geoff. (Addington, Surrey); Sciocoris cursitans F. (Darenth Wood, 
Kent); Piezodorus lituratus F. (Kfingham, Surrey); Hysarcoris punc- 
tatus L. (Ockham, Surrey); Reduvius personatus L. (at light Dymchurch, 
Kent; Anthocoris confusus Reuter (Banstead, Surrey). Lepidoptera.— 
(A) An extraordinary variety of Argynnis euphrosyne L. taken by Mr. 
J. Lobb at Parkhurst Forest, Isle of Wight, on 19th May 1952. This 
specimen has been generously given to the British Museum Collection at 
Tring by Mr. Lobb. (B) A specimen of Ancylolumia tentaculella Hb. 
taken at light at Dymchurch, Kent—the first to be recorded for Britain 
(see 1952 Hnt. Rec., 64: 273, fig.); Arctia caja L. a large female 
with wing expanse of 80mm., bred from larva found at Kenning- 
ton, London; Tethea ocularis L., Leucoma salicis L., Nola albula Hb., 
Spilosoma urticue Esp., Agrotis clavis Hufn., Cryphia muralis Forst., 
Laphygma excigua Hb., Heliothis peltigera Schiff., Plusia jota L., 
Melanthia procellata Schiff., Eupithecia frarinata Crewe—all taken at 
light, Dymehureh, Kent; Trichiura crataegt L. (bred, Monks Wood, 
Hunts.); Parasemia plantaginis L. (a variable series, including ab. 
hospita Schiff., from North Yorks, bred from ova); Atolmis rubricollis 
L. (Boxhill, Surrey); Hadena bombycina Hufn. (bred, Sheffield); Areno- 
stola moristi Dale (Folkestone, Kent); Apoda avellana L. (bred, Farning- 
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ham, Kent); Aplasta ononaria Fuessl. (Folkestone Warren); Acasis 
viretatt)’ Hb. (Monks Wood); Minoa murinata Scop. (Durfold, Surrey) ; 
Eupithecia valerianatu Hb. (bred, Byfleet, Surrey); Plagodis dolabraria 
L. (Ockham, Surrey); Cleora rhomboidaria Schiff. v. perfumaria New- 
man (Camberwell, London); Witlesia pallida Steph., Acentropus nivea 
Ol. (fully-winged females), Schoenobius gigantellus Schiff., Pempelha 
dilutella Hb., Peronea potentillana Cooke, Argyroploce purpurana Haw., 
Aristotelia lucidella Steph.—all from Dymehurch; Crambus contaminel- 
lus Hb. (Chilworth, St. Martha’s, Surrey); Phtheocroa sodaliana Haw. 
(bred, Addington, Surrey); Adoxophyes orana F. R. (bred, East Malling, 
Kent); Laspeyresia funebrana Treits. (bred, Canvey Island, Essex— 
larvae in sloes); Gelechia suppeliella Wals. (Dungeness, Kent); Walshia 
rhamniella Zell. (bred, Horsley, Surrey); Borkhausenia minutella L. 
(Monks Wood); Mompha nodicolella Fuchs (bred, Ockham and Mickle- 
ham, Surrey); Blustubusis lignea Wals. (bred from larva on Hnonymus 
japonica, Tulse Hill, London); Phthorimaca tricolorella Haw. (bred, 
Tandridge, Surrey); Lithocolletis nigrescentella Log. (bred, Darenth 
Wood, Kent); Gracillaria populetorum Zell. (bred, Ockham); Ypsolophus 
lucellus F. (Ham Street, Kent); Bucculatriz ulmella Zell. (Fleet Street, 
London); and Tinea ruricolella Staint. (bred, Frimley, Surrey). 
Coleoptera.—Hydrous piceus L. and Aphodius nitidulus F.—taken at 
light, Dymehurch, Kent; Lyrochroa coccinea L. (Durfold, Surrey); 
Cteniopus sulphureus L. (Greatstone, Kent); Orsodacne lineola Panz. 
(Effingham, Surrey); Arhopalus (Criocephalus) ferus Muls. (Fleet 
Street, London); and Mononychus punctwm-album Hbst. (bred, Niton, 
Isle of Wight). Hymenoptera.—lPamphilus histrio Latz. (bred, larva 
gregarious in web on hawthorn, Boxhill, Surrey); Arge ochropus Gml. 
(Camberwell); Diprion pint L. (bred, Chilworth and Ockham, Surrey); 
Ephialtes mesocentrus Gray. (Felbridge, Sussex). Diptera.—Nephro- 
toma flavipalpis Meig. (Camberwell); Tanypteru atrata Meig. (Durfold, 
Surrey); Vubanus fulvus Meig. and Thyridanthraxr fenestralis Fall. 
(Studland, Dorset); Scenopinus fenestralis L. and Volucella zonaria 
Poda (Camberwell), Volucella inflata F., Nevascia dispar Meig. and N. 
geniculata Meig. (Bookham, Surrey); Trypeta falcata Seop. (bred, 
Riddlesdown, Surrey); and Parocyna loewiana Hendel (bred, Leith Hill, 
Surrey). 

Mr. D. H. Watker—Butterflies caught during 1952.—Melitaea 
athalia Rott., 1 male minor ab. and 1 female underside with homoeosis 
on fore wings; Maniola jurtina L., 5 specimens, all showing albinistic 
tendencies, 1 with symmetrical blotches of white; M. tithonus L., 1 male 
normal, 1 male khaki form, 1 female underside with elongated silver 
markings; Coenonympha pamphilus L., 5 males and 4 females, including 
a dark bordered male and a silver cream male, also a male of ‘‘semi- 
transformis’’? form with considerable silver cream markings on a normal 
background, and females with varying apical spots, one with additional 
spots on the hindwing, 1 underside with a bipupilled eye; Lysandra 
coridon Poda, 1 male ab. marginata Tutt, 1 male ab. caeca Courv.; L. 
bellargus Rott., | male and 1 female of ‘‘antiobsoleta post-caeca’’ form, 
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and 1 male ab. obsoleta Tutt; Plebejus argus L., chalk form, varying 
from lemon borders to complete melanism, 4 with blue markings and one 
with almost completely blue hindwings, 1 slate grey with white borders 
beyond the orange; Lolyommatus icarus Rott., 1 male of ‘‘semitrans- 
formis’’? form; Strymonidia w-album Knoch, 2 females from a series bred 
from eggs; Thymelicus lineolu Ochs., 3 specimens from colonies at Hast- 
ings and Croydon. ‘‘In 1949 4 specimens were captured at Hastings, 
the colony in 1952 numbered approximately 500 specimens.”’ 

Mr. Norman A. Warkins—(1) Agapetes galathea L. ab. valentini 
Williams:—(a) A series of 10, being 7 males and 38 females, all taken 
Somerset, 1952, in Mr. A. Valentine’s original locality. These range 
from a Q of the extreme form, as illustrated by Dr. H. B. Williams, 
Ent. Gaz., 4, (2), plate 7, through various intermediates of both 
sexes, to a ¢ which is not far removed from typical galuthea. (b) A o 
taken S. Devon, 1948, showing possible valentinia characteristics (coll. 
N.A.W.). (c) Two do taken Glos., 1935, showing very probable valen- 
tint characteristics (coll. N.A.W.). (d) A o ab. valentini of the extreme 
form, taken by Mr. A. H. Peach, Somerset, 1929. This was taken in a 
locality very considerably distant from those in (a) above. (Kindly lent 
by Mr. Peach). (II) A. galuthea aberrations. (a) A ¢ melanic form, 
with most of the white spots to the margins of all wings absent. Somer- 
set, 1952. (b) A ¢ pathological form with all four wings differently and 
grotesquely shaped. Somerset, 1952. (c) A 2 with additional black spot 
on right forewing and additional black scaling on right hindwing (tera- 
tological ?). Somerset, 1952. (d) A @ with the normal black apical 
markings of both hindwings, between nervures 5 and 7, absent. Somer- 
set, 1952. (e) A 2 (exhibited 1951 as an underside). The black scaling 
on the outer margin of hindwings is very greatly reduced; all marginal 
and apical markings of forewings considerably reduced and apical spot 
absent. Forewings also show slight ab. valentina characteristics. Dor- 
set, 1951. (IIT) Other British butterflies, 1952. (a) Argynnis paphia 
L. 2 ab. valesina Esp., Somerset, 1952. One of two taken from a small 
colony ; the second was used for breeding. (b) A. euphrosyne L., cream- 
coloured 9, Sussex, 1952. (c) Maniola jurtina 11. A symmetrically 
bleached 9° with additional black spot on each forewing, Wilts.; an 
asymmetrically bleached 9 with light blotches on all wings, Somerset; 
a 9 with the forewing apical spots much enlarged, Wilts. (d) M. tith- 
onus L., a 9 ab. crassipuncta Leeds, an extreme form. N. Cornwall. 
(e) Aphantopus hyperantus L., a large 9 ab. caeca Fuchs, Wilts. (f) 
Aglais urticae L., a dark 9 with the two spots in the middle of the fore- 
wings enlarged and the blue lunules tending to form wedges, and a 9 
with the upper part of hindwings suffused with black scaling and blue 
lunules forming elongated wedges, apparently a form leading up to ab. 
nigra Tutt. Both bred from S. Devon larvae. (g) Lysandra coridon 
Poda, Wilts. and Dorset, including ¢ abs. fowleri South, wltrapune- 
tatu-margino B. & L., and marginata Tutt; underside, an alba-fowleri 
B. & L., and caeca Courv. forms; 2 abs. syngrapha Kef. (4), semi- 
syngrapha Tutt (2), partimtransformis B. & L. (2), and underside con- 
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Huentiae Courv. forms. (h) L. bellargus Rott., ¢ ab. biarcuata B. & L., 
3 ab. basijuncta Tutt, 2 ab. cueca B. & L., Wilts. (i) Polyommatus 
icarus Rott., a ¢ ab. discoidajuncta B. & L., Wilts. 

Mrs. N. I. Warson—Bred series of Lasiocampa trifolu Schiff., Stud- 
land, Dorset; Philudoria potatoria L., Portsmouth; Arctia caja L. and 
Panazia dominula L., Southampton; also specimens of Lysandra cori- 
don Poda, from Worth Matravers, Dorset; and Huphydryas awrinea 
Rott., bred Hod Hill, Dorset. 

Mr. R. D .Weat—Coleoptera:—A number of species of foreign Cer- 
ambycidae including specimens taken in Kast and West Africa by one 
of our members, Dr. W. Peters. Also the following species of British 
Rhynchophora taken in 1951 and 1952: Platystomos albinus L., Platyr- 
rhinus resinosus Scop, both from Monk Wood, Hunts.; Cleonus piger 
Scop., Gronops lunatus F., Ceuthorhynchus terminatus Hbst., Ceutho- 
rhynchidius horridus Panz., from North Devon; Orobitis cyaneus L., 
from Box Hill, Surrey; Tapinotus sellatus F., from Brookwood Surrey ; 
Euophryum rufum Broun., from Chingford, Essex; HE. confine Broun; 
Pentarthrum huttoni Woll., from Leyton, Essex, and living larvae of 
Tenebrio obscurus F. 

Mr. Harry E. Wess—(l) A specimen of Limenitis camilla L. ab. 
nigrina Weym., figured in Barrett, p. 118, and Plate No. 17. (Ex Syd- 
ney Webb and Hope Collections). (2) Two female specimens of Arasch- 
nia levana L., illustrating the remarkable variation between the May 
and July broods. They were taken by the late Mr A. B. Farn at 
Symond’s Yat, 2lst May 1914, and Ganarew, 30th July 1914. (See 
Dr. E. B. Ford, ‘‘Butterflies’’, pp. 169-70). (8) Nine variable forms of 
Melitaea cinazia L., including 1 ab. pallida Tutt, and 5 obsolete forms 
bred from Ventnor and Niton larvae (ex Bright and Hope Collections). 
(4) Two pairs of Menophra abruptaria Thunb. 1 pair normal, the other 
pair ab. fuscata Tutt (and all bred from the same parents, ab. fuscata). 

Mr. B. K. West—Lepidoptera. Acraeidae from Southern Rhodesia, 
twenty species, about two-thirds of the number known to occur in the 
country. Bematistes aganice Hew. from Thaba N’chu; Acraea johnstoni 
Godm. from Thaba N’chu; A. conradti Ob. from Vumba Mts.; A. en- 
cedon Li. from Thaba N’chu; A. cabira Hpffr. f. apecida Ob. from Thaba 
N’chu; A. terpsichore L. f. rougeti Guer. from Thaba N’chu; A. rahira 
Bsd. from Bulawayo; A. natalica Bsd. from Salisbury and Bulawayo; 
A. oncaea Hpffr. from Bulawayo; A. axina Westw. from Thaba N’chu 
and Bulawayo; A. aglaonice Westw. and @ f. albofasciata Aur. from 
Bulawayo; A. caldarenu Hew. from Bulawayo and Salisbury; A. steno- 
bea Wllgr. from Bulawayo; A. nohara Bsd. f. halali Marsh from Salis- 
bury; A. acrita Hew. from Thaba N’chu; A. anacreon Trim. s. bomba 
Smith and w.s.f. «nduna Trim. from Salisbury; A. asema Hew. from 
Salisbury; A. anemosa Hew. from Salisbury; A. neobule Dbl. from Bula- 
wayo; Pardopsis punctatissima Bsd. from Thaba N’chu and Bulawayo. 
Also A. horta L. from Cape Town. 

Mr. A. S. WuHeEELER—Vanessa cardwi L. showing homoeosis, bred 
from a New Addington larva in August this year. Both hindwings are 
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streaked with forewing colouration on the underside. Limenitis camilla 
L. Three second brood specimens bred in September this year from ova 
found at Balcombe. Ova collected 15th July, commenced hatching 17th 
July, and 13 larvae entered hibernation 9th August and during the next 
few days. First larva pupated on 27th August, second on 28th August, 
and third on 4th September. After remaining as pupae for 20, 22 and 
26 days respectively they emerged on 16th, 19th and 30th September. 
Hamearis lucina L. <A second brood specimen (slightly deformed) with 
pale hindwings bred this year from an ovum of Horsley origin. Pontia 
daplidice L. A male caught in a quarry near Broadstairs in August 
1950. Mimas tiliae L. A dark specimen bred from ar ovum of Couls- 
don origin in 1950. Arctia caja L. An asymmetrical specimen bred this 
year from a larva found in the city. Parascotia fuliginaria L. Bred 
from a larva found at an L.N.H.Soc. field meeting in May this year 
at Brookwood. 

Mr. L. S. WuicHer—(1) Examples of all the Carabid beetles of the 
genus Anisodactylus found in Britain:—A. poeciloides Steph., A. bino- 
tatus F., A. binotatus var. spurcaticornis Dej., and the scarce A. nemo- 
rivagus Dufts. (2) A long series of the Carabid beetle Nebria livida L., 
taken on 10th September 1952 at Happisburgh on the Norfolk coast with 
a photograph of the habitat (which was investigated as the result of 
seeing an old record in the files of the Norwich Museum). (8) Examples 
of the very local Curculionid beetle Mononychus punctum-album Hbst., 
together with the seed pods of Iris foetidissima from which they emerged. 
Taken at Niton, Isle of Wight, in September 1952 by Mr Wakeley. 

Mr. A. J. Wicghtman—See Mr. G. Haggett (c). 


Baron pE Worms—Butterflies: (1) A series of species taken in Scot- 
land during the last 20 years including Pieris napi L., Argynnis euphro- 
syne L., Eumenis semele L., Coenonympha tullia Mill. (from Solway, 
Cairnsmuir and Aviemore), C. pamphilus L., Erebia aethiops Esp., E. 
epiphron Knoch from Rannoch, Polyommatus icarus Rott. Aricia 
agestis Schiff. f. artaxerxes F. from Aberdeen, Rannoch and Aviemore. 
(2) Lysandra coridon Poda. A short series showing several forms taken 
during 1952 including abs. infra-marginata, latiora, arcuata-post caeca, 
arcuata-basijuncta (all ab. names from B. & L.). (8) Lysandra bellargus 
Rott. A short series from Salisbury and Folkestone taken during 1952 
including a female ab. caeca B. & L. Moths: A selection of species 
taken and bred during 1952. (A) Dasychira fascelina L. (Chobham, 
Surrey, bred), Spilosoma urticae Esp. (East Suffolk), Apatele aceris L. 
(Horsell, Surrey), A. leporina L. (Horsell, Surrey), A. éridens Schiff. 
(bred from Woodwalton), Amathes agathina Dup. (New Forest and Tre- 
arddur, N. Wales), Agrotis denticulata Haw. (cinerea Schiff. nec Hufn.) 
(males and females from Dungeness), Hadena contigua Schiff. (bred 
from Lochaline, Argyllshire), H. lepida Esp. (Dungeness), Polia hepatica 
Cl. (tincta Brahm.) (Horsell, Surrey), Gypsitea leucographa Schiff. 
(Selby, Yorkshire and Witherslack), Leucania favicolor Barrett (West 
Sussex), Nonagria algae Esp. (cannae Ochs.) (Sussex), Cosmia diffinis L. 
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(Horsell, Surrey), Catocala sponsa L. (New Forest), C. promissa Schiff. 
(New Forest), Hnnomos autumnaria Wernb. (bred from Angmering, 
Sussex), Alcis jubata Thunb. (Codford, Wilts), Gnophos obsurata Schiff. 
(from Wilts and Folkestone).. (B) A series of Lycia hirtaria Clerck taken 
at Horsell, Surrey, showing very marked variation in the males. ((C) 
Abraxas grossulariata L. Selected specimens taken from a series bred 
from Canvey Island, Essex, including one with black tips to forewings. 
(D) Hyloicus pinastri L. Seven specimens taken at light at Horsell, 
Surrey. (EK) Uncommon species and varieties of British Lepidoptera 
taken and bred during 1952: (1) Carterucephalus palaemon Pall. Speci- 
mens taken in Inverness-shire. (2) Malacosoma neustria L. Two ex- 
amples of ab. ochracea-confluens Tutt from Surrey and Wiltshire. (3) 
Agrotis clavis Hufn. (corticea Hb.). Two melanic specimens from Wok- 
ing. (4) A. exclamationis L. Female with heavy black stigma. (5) 
Cryphia perla Schiff. Orange coloured example from Woking. (6) Dry- 
monia dodonaea Schiff. (trimacula Esp.). Three specimens with black 
inner and white outer markings (Plate III, fig. 6). (7) Hadena lepida 
Esp. Banded specimen from Dungeness, with white ground colour. (8) 
Diarsia festiva Schiff. Banded form from the Woking area. (9) Non- 
agria neurica Hb. Two specimens from Suffolk. (10) Cosymbia porata 
L. Banded form from Surrey. (11) (. punctaria L. Heavily banded 
form from Woking (Plate III, fig. 8). (12) Alcis jubuta Thunb. One 
banded example and another very suffused from Codford, Wilts. (13) 
Selenia bilunaria Esp. Two suffused forms from Selby, Yorks. (14) 
Lampropteryx suffumata Schiff. White banded form from the New 
Forest. (15) Colostygia multistrigaria Haw. Banded female from Shef- 
field (Plate III, fig. 10). (16) Hupithecia millefoliata Roessler. Three 
examples bred from the Folkestone district. Foreign Lepidoptera: A 
selection of Butterflies taken near Argentiere-la-Bessee, Hautes Alpes 
and near Grenoble in France between July 1 and 15, 1952. (Those 
marked (G) were taken only near Grenoble). /upilio alexanor Esp., P. 
podalirius L., Pieris manni Mayer, Colias australis Verity, C. phico- 
mene Esp., Parnassius apollo L., Limenitis rivularis Scop., Argynnis 
puphia L., A. eydippe L., A. aglaia L., A. niobe L., A. daphne Schiff., 
A. amathusia Esp., A. ino Rott., A. dia L., Boloria napaea Hb. includ- 
ing a black aberration, Huphydryas cynthia Esp., Melitaea didyma O.., 
M. phoebe Knoch, M. pseudathalia Reverdin, M. varia Oberth., M. 
aurelia Nick., M. dyctinna Esp., M. cinzia L., Epinephele lycaon Rott., 
Satyrus aleyone F., S. cordula F. males and females, S. circe F., S. 
briseis L., Coenonympha oedipus O. (G), C. dorus Esp., Oeneis aéllo Hb., 
Lycaenidae : —Lysandra hylas Rott., L. escheri Hb., DL. eros O., Agriades 
orbitulus Esp., Agrodiaetus damon Schiff., Meleageria meleager Esp., 
Maculinea arion L., M. ewphemus Hb. (G), Albulina piieretes Schiff., 
Lycaeides idas \.., Plebejus argus L., Aricia donzelii Boisd., Cyaniris 
semiargus Rott., Everes coretas O. (G), Lycaena ripartii Frr., Lacosopis 
roboris Esp., Strymon iicis Esp., Strymon spini Schiff., Iycaena dispar 
Haw. f. rutilus Wern., L. alciphron Rott. f. gordius Sulz., DL. phlaeas 
L., Heodes hippothée L., H. virgaureae L., H. dorilis Hufn., Hesperi- 
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dae:—Savatherw lavatherae Esp., Pyrgus carthami Hb., P. carlinae 
Rambur., P. alveus Hb. 

Mr. N. G. Wyxrs—(1) A series of 55 Apatura iris L. (838 6d, 22 2G) 
mostly bred from larvae found in April and May during the years 1935- 
1952. The larvae were found in Northants, Sussex, Oxfordshire, and 
Hampshire. (2) A series of 240 aberrations of Lysandra coridon Poda 
taken during 1945-1952 in Sussex, Wilts. and Bedfordshire. The aber- 
rations include:—Upperside 3: livida B. & L., supramelaina B. & L., 
pulla-caerulea B. & I.., pulla-viridescens B. & L., marginata Tutt, metal- 
lica B. & L., grisea Tutt, transformis B. & L., ultra-albocrenata B. & L. 
Underside ¢: alba B. & L., ochrea B. & L., discojuncta Courv., disco- 
elongata Courv., limbojuncta Courv., conflwens Tutt, caeca Courv. Up- 
perside 9: semi-syngrapha Tutt, syngrapha Ket., ultrainaequalis B. & 
L., partim-transformis B. & L., fowlert South. Underside 9: ultranu- 
bila B. & L., digitata Courv., striata Tutt, discoelongata Courv., caeca 
Courv., disconjuncta Coury. (3) A 2 specimen of Lampides boeticus L., 
taken in August 1952 in a field of Lucerne and Sainfoin near Lewes. 
(4) 4 aberrations of the underside of Polyommatus icarus Rott., includ- 
ing ¢ ab. radiata Tutt. (5) 4 aberrations of the 2 upperside of Plebejus 
argus L., consisting of two partim-transformis B. & L. and two inae- 
qualis B. & L. 


CorRIGENDUM. 


In our Proceedings for 1951-52 in the Explanation of Plate IV, fig. 6, 
on p. 28, and in the last line on p. 30, for truncata Hufn. read citrata L. 


12th NOVEMBER 1952. 


The PResiIpDENT in the Chair. 


Messrs. L. H. S. Chevallier and R. W. J. Uffen were declared elected 
members. 


EXHIBITS. 


Mr. C. N. Hawkins—(1) A full-fed larva of Polia nitens Haw. 
(advena Schiff. of Auctt. nec Schiff.), bred from an egg laid on 
30.vi.1952 by a female taken at Freshwater, I.W., by Dr. K. G. Blair. 
“The eggs hatched on 10.v1i.1952 and some larvae had already pupated; 
others had not yet moulted into their final larval stadium. They were fed 
on Dandelion.’’ (2) One of two larvae of the Coleopteron Amphimallus 
solstitialis L. found in October at Wimbledon at the roots of Strawberry 
plants. (8) A specimen of the Micro-Lepidopteron Caloptilia (Gracil- 
laria) stigmatella Fab. found on a window in his house at Wimbledon 
on 10.x.1952. (4) One of several female specimens of the phytophagous 
Chaleid Megastigmus spermotrophus Wachtl swept from fiowering plants 
by a streain at the edge of Pine Woods at Minehead, Somerset, on 
16.vi.1952. The larva feeds in the seeds of the Douglas Fir. The males 
are similar but smaller, and were not noted on this occasion but pos- 
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sibly the date was too late. The species was very kindly determined 
by Mr. G. J. Kerrich of the British Museum (Natural History). (5) 
The cocoon of Aporophyla nigra Haw. referred to in the note published 
in our Proceedings for 1951/52 pp. 7/8. Mr. Hawkins said he was show- 
ing this for the second time because he had recently heard from Mr. A. 
J. Wightman with regard to the cocoons of A. /utulenta Schiff. and A. 
australis Boisd. Mr. Wightman said (in lit.) ‘‘I have had lutulenta in 
numbers and also australis and noted the... . boot-like cocoon but 
I have never seen the cocoon of nigra’? and again ‘“‘I used to find the 
larvae of lutulenta in good numbers on a sandy heath here, the larvae 

. . seemed to need sandy, loose soil to pupate in. I noted the queer 
shape of a cocoon so carefully opened up a score and found all alike; 
boot-like with the pupa head to be clearly seen by unecapping the per- 
pendicular shaft. They were, I noted, very roomy cocoons.’’ Mr. 
Hawkins said that these notes about lutulenta seemed at first sight 
rather to contradict his suggestion that the upright shaft of the nigra 
cocoon was to allow an easy exit for the emerging moth through hard 
soil, but he pointed out that very friable, loose soil might equally pre- 
sent difficulties to the emerging moth by constantly falling in and giving 
no firm foothold, so the ‘‘escape hatch’? with its silk lining is no doubt 
equally useful in both cases though for different reasons, Mr. Hawkins 
added that he had obtained Mr. Wightman’s permission to publish his 
remarks in order to put the facts on record as some proof of the close 
relationship which evidently exists between the three species. 

Mr. R. Expon Exritison—Three specimens of Humeis arethusa Esp. 
taken in the Atlas Mts. He was unaware of any other records from this 
area, 

Mr. A. H. Sperrtne—The Ichneumonidae Lampronota piceator 
Thnbg. and Spudastica kriechbaumeri Bridg. parasitic on the larvae 
of Orthosia gracilis Schiff. 

Mr. A. H. Spreappury—The earth-star fungus (easter triplex 
Jungh. This has been collected in the unexpanded state—when it re- 
sembles a hyacinth bulb—and had since opened. 

Mr. T. R. Eagies—The exotic grass Hleusine indica (.) Gaertn. in- 
troduced along with chicken feed in the garden of Mr. S. N. A. Jacobs 
at Bromley, Kent. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
There was a brief discussion on the Annual Exhibition. 


Mr. D. Leston reported that the ¢ genital segment (9th) of Podops 
inuncta F. (Hem., Pentatomidae) is quite unlike that of any other 
British member of the family. It possesses a pair of movable flaps, com- 
plete with musculature, that wholly cover the genital atrium. He ex- 
plained this by drawings on the blackboard. 

The PresipENT said he had seen an imago of Ouwrapterye sumbucaria 
L. in mid-September. Very occasionally single examples of a second 
brood of this species are noticed. A discussion followed. 
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26th NOVEMBER 1952. 
The PRESIDENT in the Chair. 


The death of Mr. G. de C. Fraser was announced. 

Miss B. A. Thorn and Messrs. J. Christie, J. C. Humphrey, R.N., 
M. J. Leech, F. H. Lees, F.R.E.S., A. M. McClure and A. W. Richards, 
M.A., B.Se., were declared elected members. 


EXHIBITS. 

Mr. K. A. Spencer—Specimens of Phytomyza ilicis Curt. and mined 
leaves of holly to show the life history of the fly. 

Mr. L. S. Wuicher—A <¢ specimen of the very rare Carabid beetle 
Acupalpus elegans Deg. taken on the Isle of Grain, N. Kent, June Ist, 
1952. It had been taken in one locality on the Isle of Sheppey up to 
1875 but not since and had been considered extinct. 

Mr. EK. E. Syms—thLiving specimens of Cimex pipistrelli Jenyns, a 
bug parasitic on bats, found on a fallen elm in Wanstead Park, Hssex, 
November 10th, 1952. 

Mr. F. J. Covurson—Important gifts to the Society’s collection :— 
Odonata (Mr. A. E. Gardner), Hemiptera (Dr. A. M. Massee and Mr. 
W. J. Le Quesne) and Coleoptera (Mr. J. A. Parry). 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

Dr. G. V. Butt reported that on 29th August a large number of 
Pieris rapae L. suddenly appeared in a clover field near Sandhurst, 
Kent, and after a few days disappeared. The species had been scarce 
this year as also had been P. brassicae L. and the Vanessids. 


The Srcrerary, on behalf of Mr. J. A. THompson, read a paper :— 
““Tnterim Notes on Pieris napi l.’’ See Trans. 


10th DECEMBER 1952. 
Mr. F. Srantpy-SmitH, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The death of Mr. N. H. Moody was announced. 

Messrs. K. E. J. Bailey, B. R. Baker, W. A. Garland and A. E. Le 
Gros were declared elected members. 

The Secretary announced the gift by the Rev. D. P. Murray, O.P., 
of an important collection of Lycaenidae, mainly Palearctic, but in- 
cluding species from 8. Africa, India and N. America. This was being 
supplemented by specimens from his own collection. 


EXHIBITS. 


Mr. R. Exvon Exriison—Series of about 20 species of Zygaenidae 
from Morocco including Zygaena elodia Powell and Z. awrata Blach, 
the latter from the Grand Atlas. 

Mr. R. F. Haynes—A specimen of a South European Zygaenid moth 
Z. ephialtes LL. taken June 1944 at Eboli, near Salerno, Southern Italy. 
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Mr. B. K. West—Prionozrystus baccharidis Clarke (Lep., Cossidae), 
a newly described species, a ¢ specimen taken December 30th, 1945, on 
New Providence Island, Bahamas. 

Mr. H. G. Tavtor—Zygaenidae from Scadbury, N.W. Kent. In 1948 
he had found cocoons in enormous numbers in a corner of a field sur- 
rounded by trees, in many cases four or more on one blade of grass. 
About 300 were collected, including many dwarfs. There were two dis- 
tinct and roughly equal emergences. The first, from June 10th to July 
20th, consisted of obvious lonicerae von Schieven except for four speci- 
mens with six spots which emerged between June 10th and 15th. From 
July 20th filipendulae LL. emerged with a few late lonicerae. The 5 
weeks interval between the emergence of the early six-spotted specimens 
and that of the undoubted filipendulae suggests that the former were 
natural hybrids between the two species, thus supporting the statement 
in South, but the exhibitor pointed out that June filipendulae are not 
very unusual. 3 to 4% exhibited some degree of confluence and there 
was one semi-lutescens variety. Few of the dwarfs emerged. 

Dr. C. A. Crarke—Living and set hybrid butterflies resulting from 
the cross Papilio asterias Stoll 9 (North American Black Swallowtail) x 
Papilio machaon L. & (Malta stock). The ‘‘cross’’ had been effected by 
hand-mating in October 1952. The early stages had been identical with 
machaon, but the larvae were slightly different from asterias in the 
last instar. The perfect insects, both male and female, were strikingly 
similar to asterias and at first glance appeared to have no machaon 
characteristics. Further observation, however, by Mr. Knudsen of 
Oglethorpe University, Atalanta, who compared the hybrids with numer- 
ous typical males, has shown that machaon influences are quite definitely 
present in the butterflies which are in fact true hybrids. 

The insects had been hand-mated together and also ‘‘back crossed’’ 
to a female machaon, but no eggs were laid and it is thought that the 
hybrids are probably sterile. 

Dr. Clarke also showed a map of North America indicating roughly 
the range of P. asterias and P. machaon and also of the intermediate 
forms. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 


There was a discussion on the Zygaenidae. 


Mr. M. Nistetr read a paper, ‘‘ Notes on Cynips (Diplolepis) folii Lh. 
(Hym., Cynipidae).”’ (See Trans.) 


14th JANUARY 1953. 
The PrestpEntv in the Chair. 


The death of Dr. K. G. Blair, Honorary Member of the Society, was 
announced. 

Mr. E. J. Hare was declared a Special Life Member. 

Captain D. H. Ives, R.A., and Mr. D. Ollevant were declared elected 
members. 
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The President welcomed to the Meeting Dr. Skat Hoffmeyer from 
Denmark and Dr. Wallace Peters. 


EXHIBITS. 

Mr. J. D. Braptryv—Three specimens of Alucita icterodactyla, Mann. 
(Lep., Pterophoridae) from the Burren, Co., Clare, W. Ireland, taken at 
the end of July 1952. The species is known from Spain, Portugal, 
Corsica, and Sardinia but has not previously been recorded from the 
British Isles. 

Mr. T. R. Eactes—The moss Aulocomnium androgynum (Hedw.) 
Schwaegcr. from Bayford, Herts. It fruits only sparingly. Its usual 
method of reproduction is by gemmae, clusters of which are carried 
on numerous pseudopodia. 

Lantern slides were shown by Messrs. W. H. Spreadbury, W. E. 
Minnion and H. D. Swain. 


28th JANUARY 1953. 
8lst ANNUAL MEETING 
(with which was combined the Ordinary Meeting) 


Mr. E. W. Crassny, F.R.E.S., President, in the Chair. 


Reports of the Council and Treasurer were read and adopted. 

The following members were declared elected as Honorary Officers 
and Council for the ensuing twelve months:—President—F. Stanley- 
Smith, F.R.E.S. Vice-Presidents—E. W. Classey, F.R.E.S.; S. N. A. 
Jacobs, 8.B.St.J., F.R.E.S. Treasurer—J. L. Henderson. Secretary— 
F. T. Vallins, A.C.I.I., F.R.E.S. Editor—T. R. Eagles. Curator— 
F. J. Coulson. Librarian—D. Leston, F.R.E.S., F.Z.S.  Lanternist— 
F. D. Buck. Ordinary Members of Council—Air Marshal Sir Robert 
Saundby, K.B.E., C.B., M.C., D.F.C., A.F.C., F.R.E.S.; C. N. Haw- 
kins, F.R.E.S.; T. G. Howarth, B.E.M., F.R.E.S., F.Z.S.; L. 
Parmenter, F.R.E.S.; F. Rumsey; K. A. Spencer, B.A., F.R.E.S.; 
H. D. Swain, M.A., F.R.E.S.; E. E. Syms, F.R.E.S., F.Z.8.; H. E. 
Webb, F.R.E.S.; L. S. Whicher, F.R.E.S., A.I.Ae.E. 


ELECTIONS TO THE SOCIETY. 


Messrs. J. A. Baker, B.A., B. D. Riordan and I. C. Rose were 
declared elected members. 


EXHIBITS. 

Mr. A. H. Sperrinc—(1) Agrotis trur Hb., a series bred from eggs 
laid by a female taken in Dorset in September 1952; (2) Conistra vac- 
cinti L., a specimen with dark central area and light brown submarginal 
band; (3) Eupsilia transversa Hufn. ab. rufo-rufescens Tutt; (4) An- 
gerona prunaria L. ab. smartaria Williams; (5) Hydriomena furcata 
Thnbg., a small form found in numbers at Crieff, Perthshire, August 
1949. 
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COMMUMICATIONS. 


Phigalia pilosaria Schiff. had been noted recently both in England 
and in Scotland. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 
28th JANUARY 1953. 
Illustrated by the lantern and read by Mr. E. W. Ctrassry, F.R.E.S. 


Ladies and Gentlemen—During the past year our membership has 
again increased; on December 31st, 1952, it stood at 513, an increase of 
10 compared with the same date one year before. 

As you know, the rate of subscription is this year to be raised but, 
such is our strength and such the things we have to offer that I predict 
that, after the passage of another year, our membership will have again 
shown an increase. 

The decision to raise our subscription was not an easy one to make—- 
and let no one think it was made lightly. It gave many a prolonged 
headache to each of the members of your council and it was with great 
regret that it was eventually decided that the increase was inevitable. 

I imagine that, however much such an increase may be regretted, 
no one can be ignorant of the cogent reasons for it. No Society, how- 
ever large and enthusiastic its membership, can continue to exist if its 
subscription rate does not cover its expenses. No one, I am sure, would 
like to see a drop in the size, or quality, of our ‘‘Proceedings’’. Our 
position as the premier Society of our kind in Britain is exemplified 
by our publications and I think that we should feel justly proud that 
we are able to keep up such a standard on a subscription as low as that 
now proposed. The size of our Proceedings is very largely due to the 
continued generous support given us by the Royal Society from their 
Grant in Aid Fund, from which we have this year received £140. We 
can assure the Royal Society that we are grateful—and pleased that the 
quality of our Proceedings merits such aid. 

There is, however, another matter concerning our Society about 
which I feel a great deal less confident. We are not, primarily, a pub- 
lishing Society—in this country we are fairly well represented at all 
levels in this field. In the international and professional fields we have 
the Royal Entomological Society of London; on the national level the 
high standard publications of the Society for British Entomology and 
for the novice and younger amateur the publications of the Amateur 
Entomologists’ Society. 

Our primary function, as the premier ‘“‘local’’ Society, is that of 
enroling the beginner, stimulating his, or her, interest in Natural 
History and raising the general standard of ‘‘amateur entomology’’— 
in short—in “bringing up’’ entomologists. 

Of this, I am sure, we must not lose sight—and I must confess that 
I am often worried about this. Are we tending to become too grand, 
too formal, too dignified? If we do we shall scare off a good many of 
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those voungsters and other beginners whom we should exist to serve. 
We have an admirable structure and admirable equipment for such 
service; good collections, a good library and willing help from many 
skilled and experienced members are all available to our beginner— 
but how many potential members are scared away at the outset by a 
growing tendency to formality at our meetings? J have seen newcomers 
and visitors left standing about awkwardly, waiting for one of our 
meetings to commence and, unless introduced, no one has troubled to 
speak to them or tell them what goes on or that there is a pleasant 
coterie of knowledgeable and interesting people downstairs in the 
library. This is very different from the attitude some years ago—when 
a newcomer was welcomed with open arms and quickly made to feel at 
home. This fault has grown rapidly and we are all more or less guilty. 


T do ask you to be conscious of our status as a Society and aware 
that membership involves not only privileges but also responsibilities. 
If the Society is to become and remain what we all desire it to be, it is 
our job to see that it does not, in ageing, become stiff—for stiffness is 
an infirmity which could be fatal for us. 

In a way I feel rather like a sandwich filling—the year of my Presi- 
dency (1952) being sandwiched between two more resplendent years; 
those of Festival and Coronation. An even greater reason for my 
feelings is that my predecessor, Mr. T. G. Howarth, and my successor, 
Mr. F. Stanley-Smith, are both such able occupants of the Presidential 
chair. 

Our new Secretary, Mr. F. T. Vallins, has shown great ability, a 
faculty for hard work and an immediate grasp of the many problems 
which present themselves during a year’s work on behalf of the Society. 
He is to be heartily congratulated on his work and I must convey my 
personal thanks to him for the very able support he has so willingly 
given me. Whilst he remains Secretary we may feel confident that the 
“South London’’ will go from strength to strength. 


This year we have another officer retiring after long and faithful 
service. Mr. E. E. Syms has been our Librarian for more than a 
quarter of a century, twenty-seven years to be exact for he was ap- 
pointed in 1926. This is, I think, a record of unbroken service almost 
unequalled in our annals and I feel sure that all our members would 
wish to express their sincere thanks for the wonderful work Mr. Syms 
has done for so long. 


But there are other members of your Council—and the work which 
is accomplished by them during a year is fantastic. No Council member 
of the South London has an easy time but, in particular I should like 
to refer to the industry of our Editor, Mr. T. R. Eagles, our Treasurer. 
Mr. J. L. Henderson, our able Curator, Mr. F. J. Coulson, and last, 
but by no means least, our Lanternist, Mr. F. D. Buck. I think I may 
safely say that this year, owing to Mr. Buck’s good offices, we have less 
often than ever before had to view slides whilst standing on our heads, 
or in reclining posture. 
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This year the hand of death has dealt us heavy blows and we have 
lost six of our members, two of them Honorary Members. Major H. SN. 
Fremlin, who died on February 9th, 1952, aged 86, joined the Society 
in February 1886. He became President in 1901 and was appointed an 
Honorary Member in August 1941. He was a lepidopterist and at 
different times he contributed three papers to our Proceedings but, 
of recent years we have not had the pleasure of seeing him much. 


The death of Dr. K. G. Blair, on 11th December (1952), came as a 
most grievous loss to the Society and to British Entomology in general. 
The South London Society was represented at the funeral and a wreath 
was sent on behalf of the members. 


Dr. Blair joined the Society in July 1911 and was appointed an 
Honorary Member in November 1950. He was twice President. 


His work for the Society was tremendous and, like his publications, 
would take a great deal of space to list. To even our younger members, 
who had not had the pleasure and honour of meeting him, his name was 
a household word by reason of his splendid additions to the list of 
British Insects. It is sufficient to say that, since his retirement to the 
Isle of Wight in 1943 he added three species to the list of British Macro- 
lepidoptera alone. 


Mr. Clifford-Wells of Crowthorne, Berkshire, whose death has been 
reported to us, was a lepidopterist of no mean repute. He had been 
a member of the South London since 1928. 


Mr. George Talbot, who died on 13th April (1952) had been a mem- 
ber of our Society since only 1946 but his reputation as an entomologist 
was world-wide. He was born in 1882. He became an assistant to P. J. 
Lathy and later worked with W. F. H. Rosenberg. During the first 
World War he was, for a time, at. the Lister Institute. In 1915 he went 
to J. J. Joicey at the Hill Museum at Witley and, between 1921 and 
1932 (when Joicey died) he was joint editor, with him, of the Bulletin 
of the Hill Museum. After 1932 Talbot worked at the British Museum 
(Natural History) and the Hope Department of entomology at Oxford. 
During the last war he took an appointment, as entomologist, in the 
Pest Infestation Division of the Ministry of Food. His major publica- 
tions included A Monograph of the Pierine Genus Delias, the Pieridae 
section of Lepidopterorum Catalogus and the revised edition of the 
Rhopalocera volumes in the Fawna of British India series. 


Mr. G. de C. Fraser, who died at Liverpool on 23rd November (1952), 
became a member of the South London in 1943. He was a much loved 
figure in Lancashire and was founder of the Raven Entomological and 
Natural History Society, who were our official guests at our Annual 
Dinner in October. G. de C. Fraser attended that dinner and, I am 
told, our invitation to the ‘‘Raven’’ society gave him much pleasure. 
He stimulated interest in our society in Lancashire and was personally 
responsible for the introduction of many new members during the last 
few years. 
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Mr. N. H. Moody, of Ringwood, became a member in 1944. We did 
not see a great deal of him at meetings but he had a reputation as a 
field worker and bred many species of British Insects from the egg. 

May I ask you to stand for a few moments, to honour the memory of 
our friends and tellow members who have passed away. 


Although it appears to have been a poor year for lepidoptera, gener- 
ally speaking, there have, as usual, been some extremely interesting 
records. 

The early part of the year appeared promising for the migrant 
species and there were numerous records of Laphygma exrigua Hb. A 
number of Plusia ni Hb. were taken, and a few Heliothis peltigera 
Schiff. (one of the latter flying round a light in the Coventry Street 
Corner House!).! Vanessa cardui 4. had commenced a major migration 
over a very wide front at the end of February and this migration con- 
tinued until it was cut off by bad weather nearly a month later. Later 
in the year there were reports of Calophasia lunula Hufn., from Kent. 

But, without doubt, the most astounding captures of the year (that 
is, as far as the Lepidoptera are concerned) were two specimens of a 
Noctuid moth, Tathorhynchus exrsiccata Lederer, new to the British List. 
Both specimens were taken in mercury vapour light-traps on the night 
of 20th March 1952; one by Mr. H. S. Robinson at Alton, Hampshire, 
and the other by Mr. Frank H. Lees at Maidencombe, in South Devon.? 

Tathorhynchus exsiceata is an eastern tropical and subtropical species 
occurring from N. Africa and Italy to India and in some places becomes 
a minor pest of leguminous plants. Great interest is added to our 
British records by the observations of Mr. Anthony Valletta in an article 
entitled Additions to the known Lepidoptera of the Maltese islands,* 
he says—“‘Tathorhynchus exsiccata, a bivoltine species very common in 
North Africa and in Sicily. It is on the wing from February to April 
and again in November. A female at light—l5th February, a male on 
27th March, and another female on 19th April; and a male on 26th 
November 1951, all at the same locality’. It would appear from this 
account that the species might be spreading and it is possible that we 
may hear of it again—but it is most unlikely that it could survive here 
for long. 

From records and reports during 1952 it would appear that Litha- 
codia deceptoria Scop., is now established and spreading* but records 
are sporadic and localities scattered and no one appears yet to have 
been able to find breeding grounds. 

Mr. C. H. Hards took a specimen of Charadra deridens Guen., in 
his mercury vapour light-trap at Plumstead but, as this is an American 
species, it would appear likely to have been an accidental introduction.® 

Mr. J. D. Bradley’s discovery of a Plume moth new to the British 
List, Alucita icterodactyla Mann. in the Burren, Co. Clare, Eire, dur- 
ing 1952,6 is another indication of the interesting discoveries to be made 


1Ent. Gaz., 3: 125. 2Ent. Rec., 64: 131-3. %Entom., 86: 8-9. 4Ent. Gaz., 3: 183. 
Slbid. 6In litt. 
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concerning the fauna of that area, which is famous throughout the 
world for its interesting flora. The species has a Lusitanian range and 
is a very interesting inhabitant of Ireland from a Zoogeographical point 
of view. 


Mr. Bradley also brought forward two other species of Microlepidop- 
tera as new to the British List: Hlachista exiguella Frey and Coleophora 
teidensis Wals. Both were taken by Mr. Bradley on the Burren in June 
1951 but the account of their discovery was not published until October 
1952.7 

Another species taken in 1951 and recorded in 1952 was ITydraecia 
hucherardi Mab. <A specimen of this Noctuid was taken at Hailsham, 
Sussex.§ It is a scarce species in Western France and is a most in- 
teresting record. 

Another species of Microlepidoptera new to the British List, Stom- 
opteryx polychromella Rebel, was found by Mr. l. T. Ford on 20th 
February (1952) at Bexley, Kent. It is a North African species and 
probably an accidental importation. 

Mr. L. H. S. Chevalier took a female specimen of the Lyecaenid but- 
terfly, Lampides boeticus Linn., at Ranmore Common, on 6th July 
(1952)9, and a successful search for eggs was made by Mr. Chevalier and 
Mr. L. Christie, and they are both to be congratulated on having reared 
the species. 

My address, which may be entitled “SEPARATION CHARACTERS 
OF SOME BRITISH NOCTUID MOTHS”, has neither the scientific 
merit of being entirely original, nor the glamour of foreign travel to 
make it interesting—yet for it IT make no apologies. 

Very frequently people come to me with British Noctuids for iden- 
tification. Often enough the identity is obvious to me but, when taxed 
with the question “but how can T distinguish it from so-and-so ?’’ T am 
forced to acknowledge that T cannot readily point out firm characters 
and that I have never really looked at the species critically—at least 
consciously. 

Tf one examines the literature one finds an almost complete absence 
of Keys or other aids to the identification of the Macrolepidoptera (with 
the exception of Mryrick: A Revised Handbook of the British Lepi- 
doptera, 1927 (28), which is now difficult to obtain and, in any case, does 
not include several of the species T shall discuss) and in this, as in many 
other aspects, the study of this branch of entomology in Britain lags 
far behind all other branches. 

We are apt to think that the Lepidoptera are overworked and, if 
the number of people interested in the Order were to be taken into 
account, one would be tempted to agree. In fact, although the majority 


TEnt. Gaz., 3: 185-192, Plate 10. 
87Tbid, 182. 
TDI, 234 
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of people interested in entomology are lepidopterists, the volume of 
critical work done on the Order in this country is very small indeed. 

This evening | propose to demonstrate some simple methods of 
separating species which are often confused. T do not, of course, intend 
to imply that the characters | show are the only ones separating these 
species—or that equally reliable ones cannot be found or are not already 
known to other lepidopterists here to-night. 

Many of the characters I will demonstrate have already been dis- 
cussed and figured—but, again, I make no apology for bringing them 
forward because all these species are so often misidentified that I feel 
sure that a very large number of people are unaware of where they can 
find the information, or even that such information has been published. 

In my opinion there is a great need to-day for the collation of in- 
formation already published. References are scattered throughout the 
literature in a haphazard way and the major part of what I have to say 
to-night consists of such a collation. But there is another source of 
information available. It lies in the unpublished information and know- 
ledge which any intelligent entomologist stores up during his life—and 
which usually dies with him. This is a most regrettable thing; useful 
information should always be made available to others and ‘‘modesty’’ 
is no excuse. It is very difficult indeed to persuade many people to put 
pen to paper and, such is the narrowness of my subject—treating as it 
does of a few Noctuid moths only—that I hope it may prove a stimulus 
to others to come forward with helpful information on other species, 
not merely Lepidoptera but all Orders. 

I should like to thank Mr. W. H. T. Tams, A.L.S., F.R.E.S., for 
preparing the photographs and most of the drawings [ shall show. 


The first species with which If shall deal belong to the difficult genus 
Procus (Oken 1815) and, before I start IT want to say a few words about 
the bogey of the external examination of the genitalia. 

Many quite advanced lepidopterists still group easily separable 
species together in their collections because, they say, the examination 
of genitalia is too technical and difficult and, in any case they cannot 
afford a microscope or the other apparatus needed. 

Fortunately the separation of many species can be accomplished 
without dissection and without spoiling the insect as a cabinet speci- 
men. The process of examination is neither difficult nor unduly tech- 
nical. It does, of course, need a little patience—but none of us became 
entomologists without exercising plenty of that. As for the microscope 
and other apparatus, the South London has microscopes which members 
may borrow and use in their own homes. Some of the species may even 
be identified under a strong magnifying glass. The apparatus is of the 
simplest. It is desirable to have the pinfeather of a Woodcock or Snipe, 
mounted in a wooden handle, for the purpose of denuding the terminal 
segments of scales; this is easily made without cost. A fine scalpel is 
sometimes useful and this is the only thing one need buy, for one will 
already possess forceps. 
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The xe most difficult species in the genus Procus are P. strigilis 
Clerck, latruncula Schiff., and P. versicolor Bork. 

To t..e the males first: if you brush the scales from the terminal 
segments of P. strigilis you will see a pair of claspers and they are each 
constructed like Fig. 1. You will observe that the ‘‘beak’’ of the clasper 
is long and slender and that the process which arises from the inner 
surface of the clasper is about the same length as the ‘‘beak’’ and 
straight. In Fig. 2 P. versicolor is shown. It is very like P. strigilis 
and very careful examination is necessary to separate them. The 
“‘beak’’ is shorter and stouter and the process arising from the inner 
surface of the valve is slightly bent. This bend is due to a slight twist 
which cannot easily be shown in the figure. 

P. latruncula (Fig. 3) is very easily separated by the short triangular 
process on the inside of the valve. 

In the females the separation is simple unless the terminal segments 
are very distorted by drying, which occasionally happens. In each of 
the three species the eighth sternite is excised and the difference in the 
shape of the excision taken in conjunction with the position and nature 
of the plate beneath it is quite simply diagnostic. 


P. strigilis (Fig. 4) has a simple and clear cut U-shaped excision with 
the top of the U having more or less right-angled shoulders. The plate 
beneath is flat and its edge is close to the apical edge of the eighth 
segment. 

P. versicolor females (Fig. 5) are much easier to separate from P. 
strigilis than are the males; the excision is like that of P. strigilis and 
the plate is in much the same position but the shoulders of the U are 
barely perceptible, the edge of the eighth segment running further 
apically on the dorsum than in J’. strigilis and forming a gently sloping 
junction with the arms of the U. In addition, the plate behind tiie 
excision always bulges outward, as shown in the figure. The females 
of P. latruncula have a shallow excision on the eighth segment, shaped 
as in Fig. 6, and the plate behind it lies low down in the trough and 
shows far less than in the other two species. 


As a further aid to the separation of these three species there are 
characteristics on the forewings of the adults which are useful pointers 
to their identity (Figs. 4a, 5a, 6a) although not one hundred per cent. 
reliable. Plate IV. 

P. latruncula is, normally, easily separable from both the other 
species by the bronzy sheen of the space between the outer and sub- 
marginal lines. 

P. versicolor, in some ot its forms, has some markings of a lovely 
vinous red. 

The inner edge ot the pale basal part of the outer line in P. strigilis 
is deep cut and with a prominent lobe. 

In P. versicolor the inner part of the base of the outer line forms a 
smooth curve without a prominent pale lobe. 
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It would perform a great service if you could identify your series 
of these species and place your findings on record. We know little about 
their distribution and, in particular, P. versicolor would appear to be 
scarce and local according to our present scanty knowledge. 


The genus Hydraecia (Guenée 1841) contains four British species 
which seem to prove a recurrent nightmare to many people and it is 
rarely that one comes across a collection with the species sorted out. 
The identification by external examination of the genitalia is reason- 
ably simple except, perhaps, in the case of the females of H. lucens 
Freyer and H. paludis Tutt. 

The four species, H. oculea L.., H. crinanensis Burrows, H. lucens 
and H. paludis, fall into two distinct groups, oculea and crinanensis 
in one and lucens and paludis in the other. 

In the males, oculea and crinanensis have rounded claspers (Figs. 7 
and 8); that of oculea is rather weak and has a row of spines along the 
edge on the inside (they do not always show clearly from the outer aspect 
illustrated). H. crinanensis, on the other hand, has a large patch of 
much stronger spines which extend from the edge well down the inner 
face of the clasper. 

The claspers in lucens and paludis (Figs. 9 and 10) are angled at the 
lower edge of the head and present a very different aspect from the 
other two species. The difference between the two species lies in the 
relative lengths and the shapes of the process arising from the inner 
face of the clasper. From the outer aspect this difference is shown (if 
one looks very carefully) by the tip of the process in luwcens just showing 
at the lower angle of the crown of the clasper (Fig. 9). In paludis this 
process is never long enough to protrude. 

If the clasper is removed at its base and the inner face examined 
(Figs. 11 and 12) a further character is revealed. The ‘‘heel’’ of the 
process arising from the inner face is hooked in the case of lucens and 
a mere stump in paludis. 


The female genitalia of these four species also fall into two quite 
distinct groups, in the same way as the males. 


The eighth sternite in paludis and lucens has a V-shaped excision 
(Figs. 13 and 14). In lucens this is shallower and has less pronounced 
shoulders than in pauludis. Each has a plate behind the excision which 
may bear useful characters but more work is necessary and it remains 
rather difficult to separate the females of these two species. 


H. oculea and crinanensis females are quite distinct from the other 
two species and from each other (Figs. 15 and 16). The excision in 
oculea is sinuate and the plate (which is not always easily seen) follows 
closely the contour of the edge of the excision. In crinanensis the 
excision takes the form of a gently sloping trough and the bilobed plate 
behind it is conspicuous (but care must be taken that a perfunctory 
examination does not class it as the forward, V-shaped edge of the 
eighth sternite of the paludis-lucens group. 
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In the genus Apatele (Hiibner 1809/13) we have the twin species 
pst L. and tridens Schiff. Unfortunately, it seems at present impos- 
sible to separate the females without a detailed examination of the 
internal genitalia and it is not my purpose to treat of that to-night. 

The males are very easily separable by the use of a hand lens after 
slight treatment with a fine scalpel. 

As may be seen from Figs. 17 and 18, the lower part of the inner 
side of the claspers in these species bears a heavily chitinous process, 
named by Pierce the Saccutus.! This process in psi is bifid and, in 
tridens trifid. If some of the scales are removed from the terminal seg- 
ments in males—in some cases it is necessary gently to break down a 
little of the body wall—the top of the hard chitinous process will be 
seen. If it bears an upward pointing spine it is tridens (Pig WO) Peet 
no spine can be seen, but only a rounded process, it is psi (Fig. 20). 
Plate V. 


If. N. Pierce. 1909. The Genitalia of the growp Noctuidae of the lepidoptera 
of the British Islands. Liverpool. 
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And now we come to some more simple cases of separation which do 
not call for even the external examination of the genitalia. 


In the genus Nonagria (Ochsenheimer 1816) we have two very close 
species, N. neurica Hb. and N. dissoluta Treits. (Figs. 21 and 22). Plate 
VI. These two species have been the cause of a great deal of argument, 
but there can be no doubt now of their specificity. The character most 
generally given for their easy separation is that the collar, or patagium, 
of neurica is white-edged whilst that of dissoluta is not. I have seen 
specimens in which this character was obscured or destroyed by rub- 
bing, or even by pinning, and it is much safer to rely on the markings 
on the underside of dissoluta and the absence of. these markings in the 
case of neurica. In the photograph I have slightly accentuated the 
markings to make them clear. They are quite obvious when viewing a 
specimen with the naked eye. 


The next examples are from the genus Heliothis (Ochsenheimer 
1816) and are H. dipsacea L.. and H. maritima Graslin ssp. septentrion- 
alis Hoffmeyer. Considering how much has been written on this sub- 
ject, and how ably it has been treated in our Proceedings,? it is strange 
how often one is asked to separate the species, or one finds collectors 
still ignorant of the fact that there are two British species. 


In H. dipsacea (Fig. 23), Plate IV, the inner margin of the central 
shade on the forewing is very nearly straight and meets the lower edge 
of the wing approximately at a right-angle. 

In H. maritima (Fig. 24) (the Type form does not occur in this 
country but I have shown it in this figure) the angle is much more acute 
and, in the ssp. septentrionalis (Fig. 25) (the form we get in this 
country) it is even more acute and, in addition, there is a short, dark 
longitudinal streak at the base of the forewing. 


And now we come to my final .roup, a few moths which, although 
they should not be, I find are frequently confused. 


Firstly the plain form of Apamea remissa Hb. (obscura Haw., gemina 
Hb.) (Fig. 26) Plate VI (I do not here intend to enter the argument re- 
garding the nomenclature and have purposely refrained from giving the 
form a name). This is frequently to be found in series of A. furva Schiff. 
(Fig. 27), and vice versa. They are really quite different—but one char- 
acter is sufficient to separate them. In A. remissa the subterminal 
pale line on the forewing is irregular and broken and, in A. furva, is 
more pronounced and always entire. In the illustrations, which ate 
not very clear, I have emphasised these characters on one side. 

Another pair of species which are sometimes confused are Cucullia 
umbratica L. (Fig. 29), Plate VII, and C. chamomillae Schiff. (Fig 28). 
Usually they are easy to separate but I have seen large, pale forms of 
chamomillae and small, dark wmbratica—and they then approach each 


2Hy. J. Turner Proc. S. Lond. ent. Nat. Hist. Soc., 1938-9: 110. 
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other very closely; in any case | have frequently seen the two species 
confused in collections. 

The species are very easily separated on a character in the hind- 
wing. ©. chamomillae has a fringe with three bands of colour, the 
outer one pale, the median dark and the inner pale. In uwmbratica the 
fringe has two bands of colour, an outer very pale band and an inner 
band slightly darker. 


I also show a figure of C. lactucue Schiff. (Fig. 30), as few people 
have seen a figure or would recognise the species if they took it. It is 
rather like umbratica but has two pronounced fine, dark, wavy lines 
on each forewing. 

My last figures (Figs. 31-33), Plate VII, are of Luperina testucea 
Schiff., L. guenéet Doubl., and L. dumerilii Dup. 

LL. testacea differs from guenéei in the clear-cut lines of the median 
and outer lines on the forewing. JL. dumerilii has a conspicuous pale 


outer band and the orbicular and reniform stigmata are pale and con- 
spicuous. 
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W. H. T. Tams. 1941. Some British Moths reviewed. Am. Ent., 5: 1-20. 


Nothing now remains but the pleasurable duty of welcoming your 
President for the coming year. Mr. Stanley-Smith relinquished the 
position of Secretary of our Society just a year ago—but his influence 
will endure for long years to come. His able conduct of the South 
London’s affairs is largely responsible for our present flourishing con- 
dition and there could be no happier coincidence than that he should 
occupy the Presidential chair in this Coronation Year. 


Mr. Classey then inducted Mr. F. Stanley-Smith to the chair, him- 
self retiring. 

Votes of thanks were then passed, by acclamation, to the retiring 
President and to the Officers, Council, and Auditors for their services 
during the past year. 


Proc. S.L.E. & N.H.S:, 1952-58. PLATE IV. 
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Figs. 4a, 5a and 6a—Procus species. Fig. 23—Heliothis dipsacea L. Fig. 24—--H. 
maritima Graslin. Fig. 25—H. maritima Graslin ssp. septentrionalis Hoffm. 


Proc. S.L.H. & N.H.S., 1952-58. PLATE V, 
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Photos. W. H. T. Tams. 


Terminal segments of Apatele tridens Schiff. (Fig. 19) and of A. psi L. (Fig. 20). 


Proc. S.LE. & N.WS., 1952-53. PLATE Vac 


Et gay, 


Photos. W. H. T. Tams. 


Fig. 2i—Underside of Nonagria dissoluta Ochs. Fig. 22—Underside of \. neurica 
Hb. Fig. 26—Apamea remissa Hb. Fig. 27—A. furva Schift 


Proc. S.L.E. & N.H.S., 1952-58. PLATE VII. 


Photos. W. H. T. Tams. 


Fig. 28—Cucullia chamomillae Schiff. Fig. 29—C. umbratica L. Fig. 30—C. 
lactucae Schiff. Fig 31—Luperina testacea Schiff. Fig. 32—L. guenéei Doubl 
Fig. 33—L. dumerilii Dup. 
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FIELD MEETINGS, 1952. 


BANSTEAD DOWNS—5th April 1952. 
Leader, Mr. F. Rumsey. 


The weather was fine and cold. A few days earlier there had been 
a heavy fall of snow and there were still deep patches under the bushes. 
The soil being chalk drainage had been quick so that the ground was 
dry and there was no mud. The blackthorns were coming into bloom 
and the first violets and Hieraciums were out. 


Kestrels, jays, magpies and bullfinches were noted and a yellow- 
hammer was singing. A short-tailed field-mouse was watched in a tree 
running from bough to bough lke a squirrel. 


Several of the party searched the wayfaring tree bushes and found 
stems containing larvae of Aegeria andrenaeformis Lasp. The beetles 
Dromius quadrimaculatus Panz. and Phalacrus brisouti Rye were noted 
and three Coleopterous pupae found under dead bark produced Gram- 
moptera ruficornis F., 

Larvae of the beetle Ptilinus pectinicornis LL. were found under 
bark of a dead beech tree. One member collected a number of soft oak 
galls from small oaks growing on the golf course. Inspection of these 
later revealed large numbers of spiders, various hibernating micro 
larvae, beetles, etc. The only micro larvae bred proved to be Tortriz 
viridana L. <A fly which emerged was later identified as Anthomyia 
pluvialis a. Hibernating coleoptera found were: Olibrus corticalis 
Panz., Corticarina gibbosa Herbst., Adalia decempunctata L., Anaspis 
maculata Geot., Mecinus pyraster Herbst. 


Hemiptera: Anthocoris confusus Reuter and A. gallarum-ulmi Deg. 

Hymenoptera: Bracon caudatus Ratz., Syntomaspis littoralis Wlk., 
Eupelmus urozonus Dalm., Mesopolobus fasciiventris Westw., Ptero- 
malus naubolus Walk., and Olynx gallarum WL. Thanks are due to 
Dr. Blair for his identification of most of the species mentioned. 


BENFLEET AND CANVEY ISLAND—20th April 1952. 
Leader, Mr. C. H. Harps. 


Most of the party were interested in the larvae of the larger moths 
and they had a most successful day. Amongst the species found were :— 
Arctia caja J. (in great abundance), A. villica L. ( in abundance), Gas- 
tropacha quercifolia L., Philudoria potatoria LL. (in abundance), Lasio- 
campa quercus V.., Leucoma salicis L. and the Brown-tail Huproctis 
chrysorrhoea 1. Two members were particularly anxious to see the 
larvae of Thetidia smaragdaria F. and by careful searching a few were 
found. They were, of course, very small. Eggs of Eriogaster lanestris 
L. and of Malacosoma neustria L. were noted. The Emperor Moth 
(Saturnia pavonia L.) was represented by a ¢ and a Q and a cocoon: 
the latter was about 5 ft. high in a blackthorn bush. 
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While searching the blackthorns for larvae an imago of the Sloe 
Carpet, Bapta distinctata H.-S.-(pictaria Curt. auct. nec Curt.) was 
found by one of the party. 


Birds were much in evidence. Corn Buntings were singing every- 
where. Other species seen include Sedge Bunting, Linnet, Reed Warb- 
ler, Greenfinch, Lapwing, Heron and Curlew. 

Coleoptera: Brachinus crepitans I. (very common under stones), 


Staphylinus (Ocypus) olens Miill., Byrrhus pilula L., Helops coeruleus 
L. 


BOXHILL TO RANMORE—27th April 1952. 
Leader, Mr. W. H. Spreappury. 


Sixteen members and visitors enjoyed excellent weather in very 
pleasant surroundings. It was a little early for the Spring butterflies 
but Callophrys rubi L. was out in numbers. Others were Pararge 
aegeria L., P. megera L., Celastrina argiolus Iu. and Euchloé cardamines 
L.—mostly odd specimens—as were the moths Ectropis bistortata Goez.. 
Ematurga atomaria l., Bapta temerata Schiff., Ligdia adustata Schiff., 
Asthena albulata Hufn., Ectypa glyphica L., Colocasia coryli L., 
Selenia tetralunaria Hufn. and Lithina chlorosata Scop. On the down- 
land slopes Pyrausta nigrata Scop. and P. purpuralis 1. were common 
and larvae of Depressaria nanatella Staint. were found on young plants 
of Carlina vulgaris Il. Other larvae seen were those of Limenitis cam- 
ila L., Nola cucullatella l., and Allophyes oxyacanthae I. 


Amongst the Coleoptera were [iparus coronatus Goez., Anthonomus 
pedicularis L., Ceuthorhynchus quadridens Panz., and one specimen of 
Pilemostoma fastuosa Schall. on Inula conyza DC. 


The Hemipteron Sehirus bicolor Is. was noted. 


Everywhere the vegetation was particularly luxuriant and amongst 
wild flowers seen were Orchis mascula L., Euphorbia amygdaloides L., 
Asperula odorata L., Galeobdolon luteum Huds., Ranunculus auricomus 
L., Primula veris L., Tragopogon pratensis L., Lathraea squamaria L.., 
Chelidonium majus L., and Cardamine pratensis L. (the last in great 
abundance). 


A plant of Arum maculatum L. with a beautifully spotted spathe 
was noteworthy. On newly banked earth where a tank trap had been 
filled in on the roadside below the Post Office were such unexpected 
plants as Claytonia perfoliata Willd., Lithospermum arvensis (L.) Hill 
and Valerianella locusta (L.) Betcke. In the woods a specimen of the 
rare fungus Mitrophora hybrida (Sow. ex Grev.) Boud. was found. 
Nightingale, tree pipit, blackcap, goldcrest and tree creeper were heard 
singing. 

Several cuckoos were seen as well as woodlark, kestrel and nuthatch. 

A fine adder was netted and released after examination. 
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BOOKHAM COMMON—4th May 1982. 
Leader, Mr. F. D. Buck. 


Despite the heavily overcast morning which promised considerable 
rain, and indeed lived up to that promise, fourteen members and 
friends assembled on Bookham Station. The party worked towards 
the “Isle of Wight’? Pond and around this area until lunch time. Grass 
tufts on the banks of the pond produced the following Coleoptera :— 
Chlaenius nigricornis F., Clivina fossor L., Bagous (Abagous) glabri- 
rostris Hbst. and Scydmaenus tarsatus Muell. The Lepidopterists 
found in this area the ova of Euchloé cardamines L. on the stems of 
Cardamine pratensis LL. Among weeds dragged from the pond were 
several Hemiptera which included Nepa cinerea J.. and the Coleopteron 
Prasocuris phellandrii WL. 

During the afternoon the wooded areas of the Common were worked 
and larvae of Limenitis camilla L. were found on honeysuckle, those 
of Lespeyria flerula Schiff. on twigs infected’ with algae (also on these 
twigs was found the beetle Agathidium nigrinum Stm.) and those of 
Elachista megerlella Hb. in grass stems. The larvae of Coleophora 
genistae Stainton occurred on Genista anglica I. also the weevil Apion 
genistae Kirby was taken in some numbers on this plant. A number of 
Longicorn pupae were dug out of oak, these when they emerged were 
subsequently determined as Leiopus nebulosus L. Anaglyptus mysticus 
L. was beaten and both Lema cyanella lu. and L. lichenis Voet were 
swept. 

The larvae of Ernarmonia servillana Dup. were taken in Sallow 
twigs and other larvae recorded were Aegeria flaviventris Staud. and 
Geometra papilionaria I. 

An unsuccessful attempt was made to find the beetle Orobitis cyaneus 
L. at the roots of Violet. Grass tufts dug just before tea produced a 
number of the blind woodlouse, Platyarthrum hoffmanseggei, which 
is usually found in ants nests. 

The rain showed no signs of abating so tea was taken half an hour 
early at Bookham Grange Hotel. 


BARNSTHORNS WOOD, EFFINGHAM—10th May 1952. 
Leader, Mr. S. WAKEty. 


Bright sunny weather greatly helped those present at this meeting 
to have an enjoyable day. The attendance was well up to the average, 
and we were joined by two of our members who live in Edinburgh. 

Tt was announced on the circular that larvae of Aegeria flaviventris 
Staud. and Parascotia fuliginaria I. oceurred in the vicinity, and it 
is pleasing to report that fuliginaria larvae were found in enough 
numbers to show that it is well established here. In addition to odd 
ones being found under fallen tree trunks and on dead tree stumps, 
about a score were found on one log among the bracken—rather a thrill 
for those who were finding this local species for the first time. 
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A number of galls were also collected from the sallows, but it would 
be unwise to claim these were all the work of flaviventris larvae. Some 
smaller galls caused by larvae of Laspeyresia servillana Dup. were also 
found. 

One of our Edinburgh friends reported seeing several Schrecken- 
steinia festaliella Hb. flying over brambles in the shade—a species our 
Leader confessed he had never come across. 

In addition to the common Micropteriz calthella I.. several speci- 
mens of the much more local M. mansuetella Zell. were noted. 


By beating the bushes of broom crowds of larvae of Chesias legatella 
Schiff. (spartiata Fuess.) were obtained, together with larvae of Gelechia 
mulinella Zell. The latter were also found on the gorse bushes, and 
imagines of Laspeyresia internana Guen. were netted as they flew over 
the same bushes. This species flies together with the exceedingly com- 
mon IL, swecedana Schiff. (ulicetana Haw.), but appears whiter in flight. 
The only Hemipteron noted proved to be a gorse species—Piezodorus 
lituratus F. 

A pair of the beetle Triragus dermestoides 1. was taken on a stump 
when looking for fuliginaria larvae, and Orsodacne lineola Panz. (an 
odd specimen taken on the Leader’s coat!). 


Beating was very unproductive, although one fine larva of Laspeyria 
flecula Schiff. was noted. A larva of Poecilocampa populi Ll. was found 
stretched across a gall on a sallow stem. 

Other larvae taken were Phthorimaea fraternella Doug. in spun 
shoots of Stellaria graminea L.; Limnaecia phragmitella Staint. in 
seed-heads of Typha; and Mompha conturbatella Hb. in spun shoots of 
Chamaenerion angustifolium (L.) Scop. 

Nightingales and other warblers were singing to us all day, adding 
to our enjoyment, and one member disturbed a pheasant sitting on a 
full clutch of eggs. 


SHEEPLEAS, EAST HORSLEY—17th May 1952. 
Leader, Mr. T. R. Eactss. 


One of the objects of this meeting was to see the butterfly Hamearis 
lucina I.. There were plenty of them on the wing and ova were abun- 
dant on the cowslip leaves. A few eggs were collected as it is a most 
interesting species to rear. One member obtained all he wanted— 
seven—on a single leaf. Ova of Euchloé cardamines L. were found. 
Argynnis euphrosyne 1.., Aricia agestis Schiff. and Callophrys rubi T.. 
were on the wing. 

Imagines of a great many species of moth were seen, including 
Drepana cultraria F., Asthena albulata Hufn., EHctropis consonaria 
Hb., Lobophora halterata Hufn., Cosymbia linearia Hb., Hilema soror- 
cula Hufn., Xanthorhoé ferrugata Clerck, Pseudoboarmia punctinalis 
Scop., Callimorpha jacobaeae L., Ectypa glyphica Lh. and Euclidimera 
mi Clerck, 
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Larvae included Orthosia miniosa Sehitf., Poecilocampa popult Ih... 
Dryobotodes protea Schiff., Philereme vetulata Schiff., P. transversata 
Hufn. and Walshia rhamniella Zell. 

About 50 species of Coleoptera were reported, among them : —Bolito- 
chara bella Mark., Stenus ossium Steph., Anisotoma humeralis F., 
Hndomychus coccineus L., Meligethes memnonius Kr., M. solidus Il., 
Anaglyptus mysticus L., Amara eurynota Panz., Cassida sanguinolenta 
Muell. and Staphylinus latebricola Gr. The last named is a rarity and 
was taken by Mr. A. W. Gould and Miss F. A. Ashby. It was checked 
by Mr. A. A. Allen. Mr. Gould also found a Coleopterous pupa which 
eventually produced Denticollis linearis L. 

A whitethroat’s nest with 5 eggs was found whilst searching for 
larvae, and a stock dove was seen to be nesting in a hole in a beech 
tree. 

There was a fine group of plants of Smyrniwm olusatrum J.. in the 
roadside before reaching the Sheepleas. Under the beech trees were 
many plants of Cephalanthera damsonium (Mill.) Druce just coming 
into bloom. At the edge of an arable field there were found Scandiz 
pecten-veneris L. with its characteristic elongated pedicels and Specu- 
laria hybrida (.) A. DC. in flower. 

The only Hemipteron reported was Legnotus limbosus Geoft. 

At one spot there was a series of patches where hedge cuttings had 
been burnt and each one was full of plants of the moss Funaria hygro- 
metrica Hedw. in full fruit. 


Tea was taken at the Green Lantern. 


MICKLEHAM DOWNS—27th July 1952. 
Leader, Dr. B. J. MacNutry. 


One of the party reported taking the Hemipteron Sehirus bicolor 
Scop. and the following Lepidoptera: (1) Euphyia cuculata Hufn. (one 
small larva swept in the ‘‘Hilly Field’’), and (2) a few galls on Chamae- 
nerion angustifolium (L.) Scop. caused by larvae of Mompha nodico- 
lella Fuchs. 


CHIDDINGFOLD—25th May 1952. 
Leader, Mr. R. M. Mere. 


The weather was perfect, the hot sun being tempered by a slight 
northerly wind. Twenty-six members and friends attended, and in 
addition, Mr. S. G. Castle Russell most kindly came by car to Witley 
Station to assist in the transport of members to Durfold Wood. 


Among the butterflies noted were imagines of Leptidea sinapis L., 
Gonepteryx rhamni L., Argynnis euphrosyne I.., A. selene Schiff., 
Euphydryas aurinia Rott., Pararge aegeria L. and Polyommatus icarus 
Rott., and larvae of G. rhamni, Limenitis camilla L., Thecla betulae 
L. and 7. quercus L. 
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The moths recorded included imagines of Dasychira pudibunda J.., 
Cycnia mendica Clerck, Eetypa glyphica 1.., Herminia barbalis Clerck, 
Cosymbia albipunctata Hufn., Minoa murinata Seop., Kulype hastata 
L., KHupithecia dodoneata Guen., Pseudoboarmia punctinalis Scop., 
Ancylis upupana Treits., Anania funebris Stroem, Microstega pandalis 
Hb. and Lampronia luzella Hb. Larvae were found of Clostera pigra 
Hufn., Polyploca ridens F., Malacosoma neustria W., Poecilocampa 
populi L., Jodia croceago Schiff., Archiearis (Brephos) notha Hb. and 
Argyroploce pomedaxana Pierce. 


Among the Coleoptera were Pyrochroa coccinea I. (this local species 
not uncommon), Asemum striatum L., Byctiscus betulae I., Melandryua 
caraboides V1., Apoderus coryli V.., Leiopus nebulosus 1., Platystomos 
albinus W., Gastrophysa polygoni W., Strophosomus melanogrammus 
Forst., Rhynchites aequatus l., Grammoptera ruficorns F., Strangalia 
nigra L. and Balaninus nucum ML. 


A dipteron Argyra diaphana F. was not uncommon in the garden 
of Mr. Mere’s house at Chiddingfold. It is a striking species with 
silvery body and a habit of showing gleams of silver in flight, alternately 
appearing and disappearing with great rapidity. 

All the party had a pleasant tea provided by Mrs. Mere, and then 
walked round the garden of Mr. and Mrs. Mere’s house (a mile out of 
Chiddingfold) which contains some interesting flowering shrubs, before 
being taken back to Witley Station or departing in their own cars. 


MONKS WOOD—3lst May 1952. 
Leader, Mr. H. EF. Wess. 


A party of 31 joined the coach at Hyde Park Corner and 3 more 
were at the wood. There was a certain amount of rain and at all times 
it was sunless and humid. In consequence there was nothing on the 
wing except mosquitoes and other biting flles. Representatives of all the 
British Hairstreak butterflies were noted as fo'!lows:—Larvae of Thecla 
hetulae L., larvae of Strymonidia w-album Knoch, larvae and pupae of 
S. pruni L., pupae of Thecla quercus lL. and an imago of Callophrys 
rubi L. Despite the wet a good deal of beating for Lepidopterous larvae 
and for insects of other orders was done. The larvae included Brachi- 
onycha sphine Hufn., Nola cucullatella L., Trichiura crataegi L., Philu- 
doria potatoria L., Poecilocampa populi L., Hpisema caeruleocephala 
L. and Malacosoma neustria Iu. The coleopterists were very active and 
successful. One member was fortunate enough to take four speci- 
mens of Tropideres sepicola F., an extremely rare species, as to which 
Fowler in Vol. V mentions a single example from Leicestershire and 
in Vol. VI adds two Hampshire records. The only other record traced 
is Moecas Park, Herefordshire—R. W. Lloyd (Hnt. mon. Mag., 85: 22) 
Among the other beetles taken were Nitidula bipunctata L. (in num- 
bers in carcases on the gamekeeper’s gibbet), Scaphosoma boleti Panz. 
(on old tree stump close to the fungus Daldinia concentrica Ces. & de 
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Nat.), Cantharis lateralis L. (on oak), Opilo mollis I. (beaten from 
hazel), Corynetes coeruleus Deg. (by beating), Stenocorus meridianus 
L. (common by general beating; one black specimen was taken), Gram- 
moptera holomelina Poole (from oak), Pogonocherus hispidulus Pill. & 
Mitt. (beaten from dead twigs), Osphya bipunctata F. (2° 2 beaten from 
dead hawthorn blossom), Platyrrhinus resinosus Scop. and Platystomos 
albinus L. (both in wood under the fungus Daldinia concentrica Ces. & 
de Nat.) and Apoderus coryli L. (beaten from hazel). 

The Hemiptera noted were:—Centrotus cornutus L., Ledra aurita 
L. (nymphs only), Troilus luridus F., Acanthosoma haemorrhoidale bL., 
Elasmostethus interstinctus I... Anthocoris nemorum h., A. confusus 
Reut., Aneurus avenius Dufour, Miris striatus V.., Calocoris ochromelas 
Gmel., Cyllecoris histrionicus L., C. favoquadrimaculatus Deg., Harpo- 
cera thoracica Fall. and Psallus varians H.-S. 

Other Lepidoptera :—Acasis viretata Hb. and Borkhausenia mina- 
tella L. 

Hymenoptera :—Tenthredo maculata Geof., T. viridis L. and Barich- 
neumon praeceptor Thnbg. 

Diptera :—Otites qguttata Meig. 

Among the animals on the gamekeeper’s gibbet was a Hooded Crow. 

The party left the wood at 5.30 for tea at the Avenue House Hotel, 
Godmanchester, and arrived back at Hyde Park Corner at 9.80. 


CLAYGATE TO OXSHOTT—8th June 1952. 
Leader, Mr. W. J. FINNIGAN. 


From Claygate Station the party proceeded by way of Arbrook 
Common to Oxshott Heath. 

The early part of the day was fine but unfortunately the weather 
turned wet by the time the party reached Oxshott for lunch; neverthe- 
less, a number of interesting things were seen and three nesting holes 
of the Great Spotted Woodpecker were noted, all with young. 


Beating and searching produced the following lepidopterous larvae : 
—Sarrothripus revayana Scop., Paltodora cytisella Curtis, Polyploca 
ridens F., Hemaris fuciformis 1.. and Limenitis camilla lL. Pupae of 
the latter were also seen and the majority of the larvae of this species 
which were taken proved to be parasitised. 


Moths noted included Sterrha trigeminata Haw., Ectropis punctu- 
lata Schiff., Cabera pusaria V.., Zanclognatha grisealis Schiff., Intha- 
codia fasciana L., Nemotois degeerella L., Oecophora geoffrella L. One 
member obtained ova from a captured female of Lithina chlorosata 
Scop. and at a subsequent indoor meeting exhibited larvae. 


Coleoptera recorded, all from Arbrook Common, were:—Cychrus 
caraboides L. var. rostratus L., Opilo mollis L., Rhagonycha lutea Miill., 
Cantharis cryptica Ashe, Microcara testacea L., Scymnus punctillum 
Weise, Ceuthorhynchus tumidus Weise, Apion viciae Payk., A. aethiops 
Hbst., Conosomus littoreus 1.., Lathrobium punctatum Fourc., Rugilus 
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(Stilicus) rufipes Germ., NStenus similis Hbst., Malthinus fasciatus Oliv. 

Several specimens of the tungus Amanitopsis fulva (Grev.) Rea were 
seen on the way tc tea which, on account of the poor weather conditions, 
was taken somewhat earlier than the time advertised. 

During the morning photographs were taken of some very fine speci- 
mens of three species of fern which were growing luxuriantly in a damp 
part of Arbrook Common. These were Athyrium filir-femina (.) Roth. 
Dryopteris filix-mas agg. F. & S. and D. austriaca (Jacq.) Woynar. 


GRAYS CHALK PIT—15th June 1952. 
Leader, Mr. B. T. Warp. 


Owing to the extremely wet weather of the early morning only three 
attended. 


Immediately upon passing from the road to the path leading to 
the Quarry the chalky nature of the ground became apparent with such 
plants as Foeniculum vulgare Mill., Origanum vulgare lL. and Cicho- 
rium intybus LL. being very much in evidence. Entering the quarry a 
show of bright yellow flowers of the alien Bunias orientalis L. attracted 
attention and the pods of the young fruits were noted. Hard by was 
a quantity of Reseda lutea L. and R. luteola L., whilst Cardaria draba 
(L.) Desv., now going over and bearing an abundance of fruit was 
everywhere to be seen. Salvia horminoides Pourr. occupied a corner 
near some of the old quarry buildings and both Diplotaris muralis (1.) 
DC. and D. tenuifolia (.) DC. growing almost side by side gave the 
party an opportunity of seeing the differences between these species. 
In almost the same spot the Bee Orchis Ophrys upifera Huds. was 
found and there were many plants of Orchis fuchsii Druce growing 
amidst an abundance of Melilotus altissima Thuill. Lotus tenuis 
Waldst. & Kit. was also abundant whilst in places Trifolium dubium 
Sibth. carpeted the ground. Proceeding along one of the quarry ways 
which lead into the deeper part of the pit Clematis vitalba L. festooned 
the shrubs and trees growing along the path but the herbage was found 
to be extremely wet and exploration of the denser parts was deemed 
inadvisable. Proceed'ng deeper into the pit which extends for nearly 
a mile, the party remarked the large quantities of Listera ovata (L.) 
R.Br. growing everywhere in abundance together with some extremely 
fine heads of Orchis fuchsii Druce. At one corner a fine patch of the 
Adder’s Tongue Fern Ophioglossum vulgatum L. with fertile spiky 
fronds well up was noted, whilst the walls of the quarry were seen to 
be hung with Kentranthus ruber (L.) DC. in full flower. 


Despite drizzly rain commencing the party continued their explor- 
ation of the chalk pit and went on to find more Bee Orchis, the Pyra- 
midal Orchis Anacamptis pyramidalis (L.) L. C. Rich., the Fragrant 
Orchis Gymnadenia conopsea (l.) R.Br. and perhaps the choicest Orchis 
of all for this county, the Green Man Orchis Aceras anthropophorum 
(L.) S. F. Gray. This Orchis was last recorded for Essex in 1902 since 
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when it was not seen in the county until refound in 1948 in this pit 
and where about twenty spikes of bloom were found on this excursion. 

Hard by the large patches of Orchis was found a quantity of the 
beautiful Pyrola rotundifolia L. in its only known Essex station. 

By about 2.30 p.m. the rain ceased but the herbage was now so wet 
that it was deemed better to try the upper rim of the quarry. There 
the party inspected a small colony of the tunnelling wasp, Odynerus 
spinipes L., some of whose tunnels and their chimneys remained intact 
despite the rain of the past few hours. 

After tea the party walked along the sea wall by the river Thames. 
Senecio squalidus L. was everywhere abundant and here too were more 
plants of Diplotaxis tenwifolia (L.) DC. and of Rapistrum rugosum (L.) 
All., whilst on the saltings just below the sea wall Aster tripolium L., 
Glaux maritima L., Cochlearia anglica L., Daucus carota L., Atriplex 
littoralis L., Lepidium ruderale L. and Sisymbrium orientale L. were 
noted. A short distance along the sea wall a veritable forest of Cardwus 
tenuiflorus Curt. attracted attention. 


BOOKHAM—22nd June 1952. 
Leader, Mr. A. E. RicHarpson. 


Following on a heavy rainfall during the previous night, the day 
opened dull and cloudy, making the outlook for the seven members 
who assembled at the station somewhat unpromising. 

On their way to the ‘ Isle of Wight ’ pond the party noticed, at 
the base of an oak tree, a newly-emerged Thecla quercus L. on the 
grass. Later in the day a second was taken at the same spot. 

Arriving at the pond, the party divided, some working the vici- 
nity of the ponds and intervening hollows, the others entering the 
woods to the N.E,. Owing, no doubt, to the dull conditions, few butter- 
flies were in evidence in the morning, only an odd specimen or so of 
Pararge aegeria L. being noted. A few Hetypa glyphica L. were fly- 
ing and every beating operation produced a cloud of Tortria viri- 
dana IL. 

Just after mid-day, Mr. S. Wakely drew attention to an oak tree 
with a ‘ weeping’ bole. This was thought to be caused by the presence 
of the larva of Cossus cossus L. Numerous flies were feeding on the 
oozing sap, including several dozen Volucella inflata F., a very local 
and handsome fly. The Diptera Phaonia erraticu Fln. and P. pallida 
F’. were in scores, the lower branches of the tree being festooned with 
bodies of the latter—presumably killed by a fungus. One beetle. Ctesias 
serra F., was taken at the tree. 

After lunch, which was had by the side of the ‘ Isle of Wight ’ pond, 
it was agreed to make a return visit to the ‘ Cossus ’ tree. On the 
way the sun broke through, coaxing into flight several Limenitis 
camilla L., newly emerged. A number of Argynnis cydippe L. were 
seen during the course of the afternoon. In open spaces, on low-lying 
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Lonicera periclymenwm L., several larvae of Hemaris fuciformis L. 
were found. 

The second visit to the ‘ Cossus tree ’ revealed a handsome hornet, 
Vespa crabro L., feeding in company with the flies. An attempt to 
capture this specimen failed, however, as did also a second when the 
insect returned to feast some twenty minutes later. 

Only a single Vanessa atalanta 1.. was observed. 

In addition to those mentioned above. the following insects were 
taken or seen :— 

Ova—Macrothylacia rubi L. 

Larvae—Lophopteryx capucinu J.., Clostera curtula L., Rivula 
sericealis Scop., Diacrisia sunnio L., Euproctis similis Fuessl. and Poly- 
chrosis fuligana Schiff. (the latter not uncommon in the tops of Cirsium 
arvense (l.) Scop.). 

Imagines—Vanessa cardui L., Polyommatus icarus Rott., Ochlodes 
venata Br. & Gr., Procris statices L. and Colostygia pectinataria 
KXnoch. 

Bird songs and calls identified included those of the Grasshopper 
Warbler, Reed Warbler and Whitethroat. Jays, whose harsh cry was 
heard continually, seemed to be in very large numbers in the woods. 


STANFORD-LE-HOPE—28th June 1952. 
Leader, Mr. H. W. Forster. 


It was a hot sunny day, the locality was extremely dry and dusty and 
insects were much more scarce than is usual in this normally prolific 
area. However, in spite of the very warm working conditions a fair 
list of species was noted. The route taken was by way of the lane 
leading from the village to Mucking Creek and then along the sea- 
wall. Several members worked the area around the old gravel pit on 
the way. Cardaria draba (L.) Desv., the food plant of Ceuthorhynchus 
turbatus Schz., was growing here and there and most members of the 
party were able to take a short series of this interesting little weevil 
recently added to the British List from this locality. Mecinus janthinus 
Germ. was found sparingly on Linaria vulgaris Mill.: it had been 
abundant here on a similar date in 1951. The sea-wall, usually an 
excellent spot for Carabidae proved very unprofitable and only one 
specimen of Amara montivaga Sturm. was found. Tea was taken at 
“Crossways’’ in the village at 5 p.m. On the way back to the station 
the party made a short halt at a small mill where several interesting 
grain-frequenting beetles were found on walls and beneath debris 
around window-frames, etc. 


The following is a list of other Coleoptera taken during the day :— 
Zyras limbatus Payk., Bembidion normannum Dej., Tenebroides mauri- 
tunicus L., Oryzaephilus surinamensis L., Heterocerus britannicus 
Kies., Athous longicollis Oliv. 2, Cantharis rufa L., C. fulvicollis F. ab. 
flavdabris Fall., Malachius marginellus Oliv., Mordellistena parvula 
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Gyll. ab. inaequalis Muls., Phaedun concinnus Steph., Apion fuscirostre 
F., A. viciae Payk., Phytonomus murinus F., Gymnetron labile Herbst., 
Ceuthorhynchus contractus Marsh., U. rugulosus Herbst., C. triangulum 
Bohe., C. pyrrhorhynchus Marsh., Amalus haemorrhous Herbst., 
Rhinoncus perpendicularis Reich. and Lipurus coronatus Goez. 
COBHAM, KENT—6th July 1952. 
Leader, Mr. W. J. PorHam. 


Although a party of eight attended this meeting the weather proved 
to be so extremely hot and humid in Cobham Wood that very little 
entomological work was possible, and even wild life seemed to be affected. 
The only insects taken were one Argynnis aglaia L., one Miltochrista 
miniata Forst., one Sterrha aversatu L. and one or two Hupithecia sp. 
The large sweet chestnut trees were in flower and their scent was very 


sickly and disagreeable. An early tea at Cobham ended a pleasant but 
lazy day. 


OXSHOTT HEATH AND ESHER COMMON—12th July 1952. 
Leader, Mr. F. J. Counson. 


A dozen members and friends attended the meeting. Most of the 
day was warm, with but little sunshine. 


The butterflies noted were Eumenis semele L., Lycaena phlaeas L., 
Plebejus argus L., Ochlodes venata Br. & G. and Thymelicus sylvestris 
Poda. On fir boles occurred many moths, including Hctropis bistortata 
Goeze, Cosymbia pendularia Clk., Ellopia fasciaria L., Apamea mono- 
glypha Hutn. and Scoparia ambigualis Treits. Bupalus pinearia ML. 
was flying in the fir woods, Anarta myrtilli L. and Endotricha flammealis 
Schiff. were tramped up on the heath and in a swampy tract. Leucaniu 
impura Hb. was freely disturbed. Other moths secured were Apeira 
syringaria L., Scopula immutata L., Calothysanis amata L., Hydrio- 
mena furcata Thnby. and Drepana binaria Huin. 

The larvae seen were Anarta myrtilli and Macrothylacia rubi L. on 


the ling, Panolis flammea Schiff. on the firs and Notodonta anceps Goeze 
on the oak. 


As regards Coleoptera, grubbing at the ling roots produced Feronea 
caerulescens Is., Huchlora aenea Deg. and Harpalus rufitarsis Dufts. 
and sweeping the ling produced Micrelus ericae Gyll. and Cryptocepha- 
lus fulvus Goeze, commonly. In the fungus Daldinia concentrica Ces. & 
de Nat. occurred Cryptophagus ruficornis Ste., commonly, and in other 
fungi Anisotoma humeralis L. and Dacne bipustulata Thunbg., com- 
monly. Searching at the roots of rushes on Esher Common was pro- 
ductive, Agonwm sexpunctatum L., Acupalpus meridianus L., A. flavi- 
collis, Ste. and Byrrhus fasciatus Forst. being taken. Other beetles 
secured were Aleochara (Copiata) curtula Goeze, Scymnus nigrinus 
Kug., Ptomophagus subvillosus Goeze, Clytra quadripuncta L., Philon- 
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thus politus L., Acupalpus dorsalis F., Rhynchaerus stigma Germ., 
Smicronyx jungermanniae Reich., Ceuthorhynchus litura F., Loricera 
pilicorms F. and Feronea mgrita F. 

The hemipterists of the party were very active. At the roots or on 
the ling occurred Neotiglossa pusilla Gimel., Hysarcoris punctatus W.., 
Coranus subapterus Deg., Stdlia boops Sch., Orthotylus ericetorum Schol., 
Kleidocerys ericae Horv. and Nabis (Himacerus) major Costa. Hallo- 
dapus rufescens Burm. was found in the early evening running “beneath 
the ling, like an active ant, possibly Myrmica sulcinodis Nyl. which 
nested in that situation. Nymphs of Nabis (Himacerus) mirmicoides 
Costa in the 3rd and 5th instars, were noted, and under the scales on the 
fir boles nymphs of Aradus cinnamomeus Panz. in the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd 
instars were in profusion, the adults being also present on the firs. Both 
nymphs in the 5th instar and the adults of Peritrechus geniculatus 
Hahn occurred. Dictyonota strichnocera Fieb. were common on the 
gorse. Other Heteroptera noted were Trigonotylus ruficornis Geoft. 
(commonly), Notostira erratica L., Stenodema (Brachystira) calcarata 
Fall., Phytocoris varipes Boh., P. ulmi L., Pilophorus clavatus .., 
Blepharidopterus angulatus Fall., Orthotylus flavosparsus C. Sahl., 
Deracocoris ruber L., Nabis (Dolichonabis) lineatus Dahl., N. (D.) lim- 
batus Dahl., Calocoris norvegicus Gmel., Atractotomus magnicornis Fall., 
Capsus meriopterus Scop. and Psallus salicellus Meyer-Diir. 

Homoptera included Oncopsis tristis Zett., Alebra wahlbergi Boh. 
and Idiocerus tremulae Est. Tettigella viridis Ll. were numerous in a 
swampy spot and in a scantily covered area on Esher Common, Sclerora- 
cus striatulus Fall. oceurred in numbers. 


ALICE HOLT FOREST—20th July 1952. 
Leader, BARON DE WoRMS. 


Very fine and warm weather greeted the small party at Bentley 
Station shortly after 11 a.m. The route followed was the same as on 
previous visits, through the lower end of the Forest up to the top of the 
rise. About 10 minutes after the start an Apatwra iris L. was observed 
sailing low among some oaks, while another somewhat worn, was seen 
to settle on a tall oak right at the top. Shortly afterwards a large 
female settled eight feet up on a birch in full view of the party. <A fur- 
ther male swooped over some of the members at the top of the rise and 
another was seen soon after midday sailing round an oak tree near the 
railway bridge. After Junch another female was seen about to deposit 
on a large sallow and two members had a great chase after a pair of 
males. which they just failed to catch, about 3 p.m. Apart from this 
fine display of the Purple Emperor other Butterflies seemed distinctly 
scarce. Limenitis camilla L. was nearly over as also was Argynnis 
paphia L., except for some fresh females. Thecla quercus L. was plenti- 
ful settling mainly on Mountain Ash. The summer brood of Pararge 
aegeria L. was well to the fore. Many Nymphalis io L. were seen, whie 
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two larvae of Vanessa cardwi L. were found on small thistles. One 
member observed an Argynnis paphia ab. valesina Esp. in the act of 
laying in the crevices of a cedar. The only day flying moth was Hydrio- 
mena furcata Thnbg. and one female Philudoria potatoria L. was found 
at rest. The sawfly Zaraea fasciata L. was noted. An excellent tea was 
provided by the new tenants of the Buckshorn Oak Inn. The return 
journey was made through the Forest to Bentley Station reached at 
6 p.m. 


CHIPSTEAD—16th August 1952. 
Leader, Mr. F. T. Vanaiis. 


Despite a night of heavy thunder-storms, 12 members and 1 visitor 
attended. The day was fine and sunny, except for a brief storm in the 
early afternoon. 

Banstead Woods did not produce such an assortment of fungi as in 
recent years, but the following species were found:—Lepiota procera 
(Scop.) Fr., Russula virescens (Schaeff.) Fr., Collybia fusipes (Bull. 
Berk., Pholiota dura (Bolt.) Fr., Stropharia semiglobata (Batsch) Fr., 
Hypoxylon coccineum Bull., Auricularia auricula-Judae I.., Boletus 
chrysenteron (Bull.) Fr. and Polyporus betulinus Fr. 

Although the extremely local plant, Teucreum botrys L., had almost 
finished flowering, it was noted with satisfaction that earlier there had 
been quite a good display, and the usual field had large areas plentifully 
dotted with the faded plants. This locality appears to favour the 
occasional production of white specimens of flowers normally of another 
colour. White specimens of Centaury, Marjoram and Musk Mallow, and 
several pale pink Small Scabious, Scabiosa columbaria L., were seen. 

Other interesting plants noted were the Milk-Thistle, Silybum mari- 
anum (L.) Gaertn., and the Henbit, Lamium amplexicaule L. The 
smaller willow-herbs were studied and three species were distinguished— 
Epilobium montanum L., E. parviflorwm Schreb. and E. adenocaulon 
Hausskn. 

Lepidoptera were rather scarce, but larvae of Drepana lacertinaria 
L. were found on birch, and Phtheocroa sodaliana Haw., in berries of 
Rhamnus cathartica L. 

The following is a list of insects of other orders taken at this meet- 
ing :—Hemiptera—Thyreocoris scarabaeoides L., Picromerus bidens L., 
Sciocoris cursitans F. (nymph), Rhopalus subrufus Gmelin (common on 
Teucreum botrys L.) and Gampsocoris punctipes Germar. Hymenoptera 
—Galls of Andricus glandulue Schenck were abundant on the sessile oaks. 

Diptera—Ophyra leucostoma Wied. 

Coleoptera—Harpalus (Ophonus) azureus F., H. (Harpalus) latus L. 
var. erythrocephalus F., Agonum dorsalis Pontoppidan, Brachinus crepi- 
tans L. (very common under stones in one field), Aleochara bipustulata 
L., Ocypus nero Falderman (similis Fab. nee Hbst.), Ocypus wink- 
leri Bern., Cassida nobilis L., Apion flavimanum Gyll., Chrysolina 
hypericit Forst. and Drusilla caniculata F. 
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Tea was taken at Dene Farm, and during the walk from there to the 
station the harsh call of the red-backed shrike was heard, and the birds 
-a family party—were kept under observation for some time. 


CANVEY ISLAND AND BENFLEET—24th August 1952. 
Leader, Mr. C. H. Harps. 


Insects taken or seen at this meeting included : — 

Lepidoptera—Colias croceus Foure. (several seen), Cucullia asters 
Schiff. (larvae not common and very local), Thetidia smaragdaria ¥. 
(larvae not uncommon), Aspitates ochrearia Rossi, Loaxostege palealis 
Schiff. (a few larvae in seedheads of Wild Carrot), Phalonia hybridella 
Hb. (larvae in seedheads of Picris echioides L.). 

Coleoptera—Carcinops quattuordecimstriata Steph., Anthocomus 
rufus Herbst. (one taken near reeds by sweeping), Coccinella undecim- 
punctata L., Exochomus quadripustulatus L., Bruchus rufimanus Boh. 

Hymenoptera—/chnewmon caloscelis Wesm. (several taken). 

Diptera—Pararyna plantaginis Haliday (common on Sea Aster), 
Sphenella marginata Fall. (common on Ragwort). 


DARENTH WOOD—3lst August 1952. 
Leader, Mr. S. N. A. Jacobs. 


A party of six assembled to work this well-known locality, repre- 
senting Lepidoptera, Coleoptera, Diptera and Hemiptera. The district 
was closely worked, but with the herbage dried up to such a severe 
extent, and with a rather cold wind, collecting was not good. The vari- 
ous narrow rides were worked, and Golden Rod swept and beaten for 
larvae. 

Interesting finds included Lithocolletis nigrescentella Logan, whose 
mines were found in the leaves of Vicia sepium growing in the banks of 
the lane to Darenth. 

Larvae of Phlyctaenia fuscalis Schiff. were found in the seedheads of 
Melampyrum; it seemed to be late for these larvae, and those found 
gave the impression of being diseased or parasitized. One small larva 
of Pterophorus (Oidaematophorus) tephradactylus Hb. was beaten from 
Solidago together with Hupithecia spp. Vanessa cardui L. was seen at 
rest in an oak tree. 

Various diptera were examined to test the R.E.S. key to the genera. 

Other insects taken included the plant bug, Sciocoris cursitans F. 


EYNSFORD, KENT—14th September 1952. 
Leader, Mr. W. A. A. Cox. 


On leaving the station the party made at once for the high ground 
and spent the day working for larvae in the very mixed woodland there. 
The weather was dull and cool with next to nothing on the wing. Larvae 
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were not at all plentiful: the species taken included Notodonta ziczac 
L., N. dromedarius 1.., Pterostoma palpina Clerck, Lophopteryx capu- 
cina L., Drepana lacertinaria L., D. falcataria L., Dasychira pudibunda 
L. and Selenia bilunaria Esp. By searching Galeopsis tetrahit agg. a 
few larvae of Perizoma alchemillata L. were found. A larva of Sphinx 
ligustri L. was noted. Imagines of the microlepidoptera Eucosma simi- 
lana Hb. and Peronea caudana F. were put up. The only Hemiptera 
recorded were Nabis apterus F. and immature specimens of Sehirus 
bicolor L. and Ledra aurita IL. The only beetle of interest was Sibinia 
potentillae Germ. 


A colony of the Roman Snail, Helix pomatia L., was noticed near the 
railway station but somewhat surprisingly none was seen on the higher 
ground. 


On the open southern slopes the party admired the beautiful pinkish 
and red Autumn tints that were beginning to creep into the foliage of 
the Wayfaring trees (Viburnum lantana lL.) and contrasting with the 
yellowing scrub bordering the wood. 

As members approached the Hillcroft Tea Rooms the rain which had 
been threatening for so long began to fall, and the meeting was brought 
to a close. 


A VISIT TO THE FIELD STATION OF THE IMPERIAL COLLEGE 
OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY, SILWOOD PARK, SUNNING- 
HILL, BERKS.—2l1st September 1952. 


Leader, Mr. H. E. Wess. 


On arrival the party was conducted to the Mansion, passing on the 
way a rough area of grass land with mole hills and bare patches of soil 
into which electric wires were run to regulate the temperature so as to 
show the effect on the breeding activities of the grasshoppers with which 
the area is infested. In the building members of the staff exhibited and 
explained a large number of ingenious pieces of research apparatus. 
One of the problems under investigation was the density of population 
of Chironomid larvae in varying depths of water and in mud at the 
bottom of the reservoirs at Hurst Park and Staines. The concentra- 
tion of oxygen had an important bearing on the life of the larvae. <A 
collection of set specimens of British Chironomidae was shown to the 
visitors. 

After lunch the party inspected the very extensive and varied 
grounds of Silwood Park. Many species of Coleoptera and Hemiptera 
were noted. The beetles were all common species: the Homopteron 
Graphocephala coccinea Forst. was very plentiful. It was pleasing to 
see the ‘‘great green grasshopper’’ Tettigonia viridissima L. The most 
interesting Lepidopterous larvae seen were those of Anarta myrtilli L. 
and Geometra papilionaria L. 

Thanks are due to the Director and staff for a very instructive and 
enjoyable visit. 
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OCKHAM COMMON, EF FINGHAM—27th September 1952. 
Leader, Mr. T. R. Eactres. 


This meeting unfortunately clashed with the Annual Exhibition ot 
the Amateur Entomological Society. 

Lepidopterous larvae seen included Notodonta ziczac L., Thera 
obeliscata Hb. and Macrothylucia rubi L. The last named was a foot or 
so from the ground and in an ideal position for being photographed so 
the party settled down for a rest while the camera was set up and 
various small obstructions removed. Few insects were on the wing but 
some nice forms of Dryobotodes protea Schiff. were noted on tree trunks 
and fences. 

Near the Wisley Pond there was a fine growth of Hypericum elodes 
L. and fine fruiting specimens of the introduced aroid Calla palustris I. 
One of the Scots Pines nearby had a large witch’s broom. Examined 
through field glasses it was seen to be very dense and green. 

By the roadside on the way from the station there are a number of 
trees and seedlings of sycamore and Norway maple. These are growing 
close together, sometimes with the branches interlaced. It was observed 
that almost every leaf of the sycamores bore large black tar-like spots 
vaused by the fungus Rhytisma acerinum (Pers.) Fr. but not a single 
leaf of the closely allied and very similar Norway maple was affected. 

Weather conditions before the meeting had been favourable for the 
growth of fungus and many interesting and beautiful examples were 
seen, species of Boletus being especially plentiful. The following species 
were noted:—Amanitopsis vaginata (Bull.) Rose, A. fulva (Grev.) Rea, 
Tricholoma fulvum Fr., Laccaria laccata (Scop.) Cke., L. amethystina 
(Vaill.) Cke., Lactarius pyrogalus (Bull.) Fr., Russula nigricans Fr., 
R. emetica (Schaeff.) Fr., R. fragilis Fr., R. adusta Fr., R. dreimeia 
Cke. R. atro-purpurea Kromb., IL. ochroleuca Fr., Pholiota  spec- 
tabilis Fr., Hebeloma  crustuliniforme (Bull.) Fr., Cortinarius 
semi-sanguineus Gillet, C. acutus (Pers.) Fr., Paxillus atrotomen- 
tosus (Batsch.) Fr., Hypholoma velutinum (Pers.) Fr., Psilocybe Poly- 
trichi Fr., Psathyrella obtusata Fr., Coprinus comatus Fr., Stropharia 
squamosa (Pers.) Fr., Boletus pinicola Vitt., B. luteus (L.) Fr., B. 
bovinus (L.) Fr., B. variegatus (Swartz) Fr., B. chrysenteron (Bull.) 
Fr., B. scaber (Bull.) Krombh., B. versipellis Fr. and Tremellodon gela- 
tinosum Fr. 

There was a particularly fine group of Russula drevmeia which was 
photographed. Boletus luteus was taken for eating and was found to 
have an excellent flavour. 

Tea was taken at the rooms near the station and the new proprietor 
was as helpful as his predecessor had been. 


MICKLEHAM DOWNS—19th October 1952. 
Leaders, Messrs. W. J. Finnigan and W. H. Spreapsury. 


This was the Society’s annual fungus foray. In spite of heavy rain 
at the start 12 members and visitors (including 5 ladies) were present. 
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The party went from Leatherhead by way of the Roman Road to the 
Downs and thence to Boxhill Station. 

Rain continued with no noticeable interruption for the whole of the 
day. Searching on the undergrowth or in the open downland was im- 
possible. Nevertheless, as will be seen by the appended list 65 species 
were found. Clitocybe nebularis (Batsch) Fr. and Tricholoma nudwm 
L. were abundant but many were not in a fit condition for eating. How- 
ever a good supply was taken home. 

It was again noticed that while leaves of Sycamore were heavily 
infected with the black-spot fungus Rhytisma acerinum (Pers.) Fr., the 
closely allied Norway Maple was unaffected even when branches inter- 
mingled. 

On an oak fence at the side of the way up to the downs about a 
dozen Oporinia dilutata Schiff. were seen. 

Further along the track there was a fine example of the Fern-leaved 
Beech, Fagus sylvatica L. var. heterophylla Loudon. Near by were 
several specimens of the not too common Sorbus intermedia (Ehrh.) Pers. 

On the way down to the station there was a hedge of Cherry-Laurels, 
Prunus laurocerasus L. These had long racemes of ripe fruits and 
several pounds were gathered; when cooked the plums have a pleasant 
almond flavour. 

Amanita phalloides (Vaill.) Fr., Lepiota cristata (A. & S.) Fr., L. 
clypeolaria (Bull.) Fr., Tricholoma terreum Fr., T. rutilans (Schaeff.) 
Fr., 7. nudum Fr., Clitocybe nebularis (Batsch) Fr., C. phyllophila F., 
C. tuba Fr., C. infundibuliformis (Schaeff.) Fr., C. flaccida (Sow.) Fr. 
(the form inversa), Mycena pura (Pers.) Fr., M. galericulata (Scop.) 
Fr., M. inclinata Fr., M. filopes (Bull.) Fr. non Kiihner, M. corticola 
(Pers.) Fr., M. metata Fr., Collybia radicata (Rehl.) Berk., 
C. platyphylla (Pers.) Fr., C. butyracea (Bull.) Fr., Marasmius 
peronatus (Bolt.) Fr., M. dryophilus (Bull.) Karst., M. alliaceus (Jacq.) 
Fr., Omphalia hydrogramma (Bull.) Fr., Hygrophorus eburneus (Bull.) 
Fr., H. niveus (Scop.) Fr., H. ceraceus (Wulf.) Fr., Lactarius tor- 
minosus Fr., L. blennius Fr., LZ. subdulcis (Pers.) Fr., Russula emetica 
(Schaeff.) Fr., R. ochroleuca Fr., Pluteus cervinus (Schaeff.) Fr., Hebe- 
loma crustulineforme (Bull.) Fr., Crepidotus mollis (Schaeff.) Fr., 
Stropharia aeruginosa (Curtis) Fr., Hypholoma fasciculare (Huds.) Fr., 
H. sublateritium Fr., Psathyrella spadicea-grisea (Schaeff. ex Fr.) A. 
H. Smith, Psalliota silvicola (Vitt.) Sace., Coprinus picaceus (Bull.) 
Fr., C. micaceus (Bull.) Fr., C. plicatilis (Curt.) Fr., Gomphidius rutilus 
(Schaeff.) Fr., Boletus chrysenteron (Bull.) Fr., Polyporus betulinus 
(Bull.) Fr., P. caesius (Schrad.) Fr., P. squamosus (Huds.) Fr., P. lac- 
teus Fr., Polystictus versicolor (Linn.) Fr., P. velutinus Fr., Trametes 
rubescens (A. & S.) Fr., Hydnum repandum (Linn.) Fr., Phlebia meris- 
moides Fr., Stereum hirsutum (Willd.) Fr. Clavaria cristata (Holmsk.) 
Fr., Calocera viscosa (Pers.) Fr., Auricularia auricula-Judae (Linn.) 
Schroet., Lycoperdon perlatum. (Pers.), Geaster triplex Jungh, G. fim- 
briatus Fr., Helvella crispa Fr., H. lacunosa Afz., Xylaria hypoxylon 
Grev., Rhytisma acerinum. (Pers.) Fr. 
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TRANSACTIONS 


THE GLYPHIPTERYGIDAE AND ALLIED FAMILIES. 
By L. T. Forp, B.A. 


Read 12th March 1952. 


Family ORNEODIDAE. 


The characters of this family, of which there is only one British 
representative, are tongue developed, maxillary palpi obsolete, fore- 
wings and hindwings six cleft; 5 absent from both. 


Meyrick states that this curious family is now represented by four 
genera and about eighty-five species; it is a specialized form of a 
peculiar tribe, of which the other two families do not reach Britain and 
scarcely Europe. Both forewings and hindwings are cleft nearly to their 
base into six slender plumes or lobes which are occupied by veins 1b, 2, 
3, 4, 6, 7 respectively. In other genera the wings are less deeply cleft 
and in the most primitive Indo-Malayan Triscaedecia the wings are cleft 
only for one-third of their length and the hindwings have seven plumes, 
the additional one occupied by vein 8. The family mainly inhabits the 
Indo-Malayan and African regions. 


1. OrneopeEs Latr. 

Antennae in the male minutely ciliated. Labial palpi long, obliquely 
ascending, second joint with projecting scales beneath, somewhat tufted, 
terminal joint pointed. Forewings with discal cleft reaching near base, 
9 and 10 absent, 11 from very near 7, hindwings with discal cleft reach- 
ing very near to base. 

1. O. hexadactyla L. 13:16 mm. Forewings light brown, central and 
sub-terminal fasciae black, edged lighter brown, the former broadest in 
middle; two black spots on costa before middle and one beyond middle 
edged lighter brown, a black dot at apex of each segment. Hindwings 
barred blackish and white, cilia barred whitish and grey, the whitish 
bars appearing as three or four zigzag transverse lines. 

Common in Britain to Aberdeen and in Ireland; abroad in Europe 
and Asia Minor. The larva feeds V-VII, mining in the leaves, later 
on the stamens and styles, of honeysuckle; it enters a fresh flower by 
making a small round hole which indicates a tenanted blossom ; imagines 
VIII-[V. The moth is fond of hibernating in thatch and may often 
be found in outhouses. 


Family HELIOZELIDAE. 

This family is represented in Britain by six species comprised in two 
genera—Heliozela H.S. and Antispila Hb. According to Meyrick the 
family comprises in all nine genera and some hundred species generally 
distributed but absent from New Zealand. The imagines fly in sun- 
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Plate VIII. 


Heliozela 
stanneella F.v.R. 


Heliozela 
sericella Haw. 


Antispila 
pfeifferella Hb. 


Augasma — 
aeratellum Zell. 


Schreckensteinia 
festaliella Hb. 


Simaethis 
pariana Clerck. 


Glyphipterix 


fuscoviridella Haw. 


Glyphipterix 
fischerella Zell. 


Glyphipterix 
schoenicolella Stt. 


Epigraphia 


steinkellneriana Schiff. 
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Orneodes 
hexadactyla L. 


Stathmopoda 
pedella L. 


Heliodines 
roesella L. 


Choreutis 
bierkandrella Thnbg. 


Simaethis 
diana Hbn. 


Choreutis 
myllerana F. 


Choreutis 
punctosa Haw. 


Glyphipterix 
thrasonella Scop. 


Enicostoma 
lobella Schiff. 
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Heliozela 
resplendella Stt. 


Heliozela 
betulae Stt. 


Antispila 
treitschkiella F.v.R. 


Pancalia 
leuwenhoekella L. 


Pancalia 
latreillella Curt. 


Simaethis 
fabriciana L. 


Glyphipterix 
haworthana Steph. 


Glyphipterix 
forsterella F. 


Glyphipterix 
equitella Scop. 


Semioscopis 
avellanella Hb. 


Proc. S.L.E. & N.H.S. 1952-53. Plate VIII. 
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The Glyphipterygidae and Allied families. 
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shine and being small are easily overlooked, except perhaps H. sericiella 
Haw. the commonest British species which sometimes may be seen flying 
in little clouds at the tip of an oak branch. 

Characteristics of the family are: head smooth and glossy; antennae 
about two-thirds of the length of the forewings, rather thick in the male, 
without cilia and scape without pecten; labial palpi short, pointed and 
drooping; maxillary palpi obsolete, tongue developed. Both fore and 
hindwings are lanceolate with the neuration much reduced. 

Antispila is distinguished from Heliozela by the absence of vein 3 
from the forewings. 


1. Hetiozera H.S. 
Posterior tibiae loosely haired. Forewings 1b simple, 5, 8, and 11 
absent, 6 and 7 stalked, 7 to costa. Hindwings rather narrow with long 
cilia, 2, 6 and transverse vein absent. 


1. Forewings bronzy, dorsal spots indistinct ...............:...0++ Ae 
Forewings darker, dorsal spots more ~pronounced ............ 3. 
2. Hindwings grey, sometimes faintly tinged red ... 1. sericiella. 
Hindwings grey, tinged reddish-purple ..........-- 2. stanneella. 
3. Termen of forewings rather rounded .................66+5 4. betulae. 
Termen of forewings oblique .............:..:.0006+ 3. resplendella. 


1. H. sericiella Haw. 6-8 mm. Head dark bronzy-brown. Fore- 
wings bronzy-brown; a small indistinct whitish spot on dorsum near 
base, sometimes obsolete, a larger triangular and more distinct spot 
beyond middle. Hindwings grey, sometimes faintly tinged reddish. 

Common in England; abroad in Central and South-East Europe. 
The larva feeds in a petiole and then midrib of an oak leaf, VI-VIT; 
imagines V. 

2. H. stanneella F.R. 6-7 mm. Similar to the foregoing species 
except for the reddish-purple tinged hindwings. 

It seems doubtful whether this is a separate species. Pierce and Met- 
calfe (1935) could find no difference in the genitalia of the co-types in 
Stainton’s collection. 

3. H. resplendella Staint. 5-7 mm. Head bronzy-brown. Forewings 
dark bronzy-brown; a small rather indistinct white spot on dorsum near 
base, a larger and more distinct spot beyond middle. Hindwings dark 
grey, darker towards termen. 

Occurs in Britain rather commonly as far north as the Caledonian 
Canal; abroad in North and Central Europe. The larva feeds in a leaf 
of Alder, mining up a rib, usually the midrib, for % of its length, then 
crosses to an adjoining rib down which it mines until near the centre 
of the leaf; it then makes a small blotch from which it cuts out a nearly 
oval case and descends to the ground, pupating in the case. The moth 
is double brooded, larvae appearing VI and VII-VIIT; imagines V to 
early VI and VII. 

4. H. betulae Staint. 5-7 mm. Similar to H. resplendella but 
differs by the more rounded termen and much darker, nearly black, 
hindwings. 
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This local species has been recorded from Dorset, Kent, Norfolk, 
Hereford, and Oxfordshire. Abroad in Germany. The larva feeds in a 
twig and later in a petiole of a birch leaf VII; imagines V-VI. 


2. AntisPILaA Hb. 


Posterior tibiae smooth. Forewings 1b simple, 3, 5 and 8 absent, 
6 and 7 stalked, 7 to costa. Hindwings rather narrow, cilia long, 2 and 
6 sometimes absent, transverse vein absent, 5 and 7 stalked. 

Meyrick remarks that there are about 30 species, most numerous in 
North and South America but also spread over the rest of the Northern 
hemisphere and Africa. The neuration varies specifically throughout the 
genus. Larva mining in leaves especially on Vitaceae and Cornaceae: 
there are seven on species of vine. 

The two British species may be distinguished : — 


Worewings coppery, (2 )ossyy, -.. .g..cscske ssneecer cnt Seen 1. pferfferella. 
Forewings brownish-black, not glossy ............ 2. treitschkiella. 


1. A. pfeifferella Hb. 8-9 mm. Head dark bronzy. Forewings dark 
coppery or reddish-brown, glossy; a slightly curved fascia before middle 
dilated on dorsum, a triangular sharply defined spot on costa beyond 
middle, a similar tornal spot pale golden-metallic. Hindwings dark 
grey. 

Occurs commonly in England to York; abroad in Europe and Asia 
Minor. The larva feeds in a leaf of Cornus (Dogwood) making a large 
brown blotch; when full-fed the larva cuts out an oval case in which it 
pupates in the autumn under the surface of the ground. Larvae VI- 
VII; Imagines VY. 

2. A. treitschkiella KF. R. 6 mm. Head dark bronzy. Forewings brown- 
ish black, not glossy; a fascia before middle attenuated at the centre, a 
triangular tornal spot and a subtriangular costal spot not sharply de- 
fined beyond it pale golden metallic. Hindwings dark grey. 


Occurs locally in England to York; abroad in Central Europe. The 
larva feeds in a leaf of Cornus making a brown blotch; when full-fed it 
cuts out an oval case in which it pupates in the spring, the case remain- 
ing on the surface of the ground. Larvae VIII-IX; imagines VI. 


Family HELIODINIDAE. 


There are six British species of this family comprised in five genera. 
Meyrick states that there are altogether about 70 genera and 350 species 
generally distributed but more numerous in the tropics and scantily re- 
presented in Europe. He gives the characters as: head smooth, 
polished. Tongue developed. Scape without pecten. Labial palpi 
slender, smooth, pointed, usually long, recurved. Maxillary palpi very 
short, appressed, or obsolete. Posterior tibiae often bristly, tarsi with 
more or less developed bristles at apex of joints. Hindwings lanceolate. 
He tabulates the genera: 


LS’ Hindwittes vein 4 ‘absent <...cccacs.sresacrscees doer eed eee eee 2: 
Hindwings.-all veins presemt).;soaesecs} eon o na eee eee eee eee 4, 
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2. uabialipalpi very, lone, recurved =\...--1-s-se-22-.-2-- 2. Pancalia. 
isa) spalpismoderatevor whort vii). -eceee nets desc sate fee 3. 
Son Gwanes! Vell omabSeniipecs.stsc 2. cece seer rr eeeee 4. Augasma. 
lalrinvohyanoyers Aigerhal GS JOSIE Sooceacsscoesondoccasodes: 3. Heliodines. 
ak Tiourehy avers Aven 7 WW) (OSU “Gas qeeeenasucepbeoes ccoooe 1. Stathmopoda. 
Horewines, vem! 7 to termen ....2....-...-..9- 5. Schreckensteinia. 


1. StratHMmopopa Staint. 

Antennae 3, the male with long cilia, scape elongate. Labial palpi 
very long, slender, pointed and recurved, terminal joint as long as the 
second. Posterior tibiae with bristly hairs. Forewings narrow, broadest 
at base; 1b furcate, 7 and 8 stalked, 7 to costa. Hindwings cell open 
between 5 and 6; long and narrow with very long cilia. Although this is 
the largest genus of the family and contains about 150 species, there is 
only one British representative. 

1. S. pedella L. 10-14 mm. Head pale yellow, collar black. Fore- 
wings ochreous yellow edged dark brown along costa; base and irregular 
fasciae at } and 2, the former not reaching costa, dark brown, base and 
first fascia connected by a dorsal streak and the two fasciae by a streak 
in disc. Hindwings dark grey. 

Occurs locally in the southern counties; abroad in Central Europe. 
The larvae feeds in the fruit of alder IX and imagines appear VIT. 

Imagines are readily obtained by tapping low branches of large 
alders over a beating tray towards evening. The attitude of repose 
(characteristic of the genus) is peculiar—the hindlegs being splayed 
between the front and middle pairs. 


9. Pancania Curt. 


Antennae ¢, in the male thick with short cilia; scape elongate. 
Labial palpi very long, pointed and recurved, terminal joint longer 
than second. Forewings lanceolate with scale tufts, 1b fureate, 7 and 
8 stalked, 7 to costa. Hindwings moderately broad, cilia long; vein 6 
absent. 


This is a small genus containing only two British species and one 
Siberian. The British species may be distinguished by the male 
antenna which in latreilella has no white band near the apex. 


1. P. leuwenhoekella I.. 9-13 mm. Head and thorax dark bronzy. 
Antennae black with a white band near apex. Forewings yellowish 
brown, black at apex, and sometimes edged black; a fascia at 4 more 
or less interrupted at the centre, a costal spot before middle, an in- 
wardly directed streak from near apex, a dorsal spot at middle and a 
tornal erect spot nearly reaching end of costal streak, all silvery or 
pale golden metallic and edged black. Hindwings dark bronzy. 

Moderately common in Britain to the Clyde; abroad in Europe and 
Asia Minor. The larva feeds VI-VIII in a leaf stalk of violet and later 
in a silken gallery on the rootstock. Imagines V-VI, active in after- 
noon sunshine, 
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2. P. latreillella Curt. 12-14 mm. Similar to the foregoing but the 
white antennal band is absent from the male and the margins of the 
forewings are more edged black. Imagines V-VI. 

Has only been recorded in recent years from the Stroud district of 
Gloucester. Abroad in Central and Southern Europe. The larval 
habits are probably similar to those of lewwenhoekella,. 


3. HeELIopINEs Staint. 


Antennae #, without cilia, in the male thick. Labial palpi rather 
short, pointed and slightly curved. Posterior tibiae with bristles round 
origin of spurs. Forewings 6 and 8 stalked 7 to costa. Hindwings 
narrow and long, 4 absent, cell open between 3 and 5. 

This is a small genus of about 20 species only one of which occurs 
in Europe. 

1. H. roesella L. 10-11 mm. Head and thorax bronzy.  Fore- 
wings orange edged black on margins except on basal half of costa; a 
spot at base, a fascia at }, 3 posterior costal spots, a dorsal spot tend- 
ing to form a fascia with middle costal spot, leaden metallic, edged 
black. Hindwings rather dark grey (described from continental speci- 
men). 

Reputed to have been taken near London. Abroad in Central and 
South-east Europe. The larva feeds amongst spun leaves of Atriplex 
and Chenopodium VI. Imagines VII-VIII. 


4. AucasmMa H.-S. 


A monotypic genus with antennae 3, without cilia, in the male thick. 
Labial palpi rather short, pointed and slightly curved, with appressed 
scales, terminal joint longer than second. Posterior tibiae hairy. 
Forewings lanceolate, 1b furcate, 3, 4, and 6 absent, 7 and 8 stalked, 
7 to termen. Hindwings long and narrow, transverse vein between 
3 and 6 and veins 4 and 5 absent. 

1. A. aeratellum Zell. 9-10 mm. Forewings dark bronzy, almost 
black, with coppery iridescence. Hindwings dark grey. 

Occurs locally in Essex, Kent, Surrey and Sussex; abroad in Cen- 
tral and South-east Europe and Asia Minor. The larva feeds IX-IV 
on the inside of a gall amongst the flowers of Polygonum aviculare and 
pupates therein. The galls should be exposed to sunlight when the 
imagines are due to appear VI-VII. 


5. ScHRECKENSTEINIA Hb. 


Antennae 2, in the male thick with short cilia. Labial palpi rather 
long, somewhat curved and pointed, terminal joint nearly as long as 
the second. Posterior tibiae with bristles above and a whorl of longer 
bristles at the lower end. Forewings long and narrow and arched be- 
yond middle, 1b simple, 7 to termen. Hindwings long and narrow, 
cilia long. The genus includes five species all American, one extend- 
ing to Europe. 
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1. S. festaliella Hb. 10-12 mm. Head ochreous brown, glossy: 
thorax a little paler. Forewings pale ochreous brown, glossy, more or 
less suffused fuscous at base and on costa, fuscous streaks beneath costa 
to near apex and above dorsum following termen to near apex and a 
median streak nearly to apex dilated at %. Hindwings pale ochreous 
brown, not glossy, darker at termen. 

Occurs rather commonly in Britain to Sutherland and in Ireland; 
abroad in North America. The larva feeds VII and IX on the under 
side of a bramble leaf, making small round holes, and pupates in an 
open network cocoon spun under a leaf or on rubbish on the ground. 
Imagines V-VI and VIII. 


Family GLYPHIPTERYGIDAK. 


The characters of this family are given by Meyrick as: Head smooth- 
scaled. Tongue developed. Antennae 3-3, male ciliated scape without 
pecten. Labial palpi moderately long, curved, ascending. Maxillary 
palpi rudimentary or obsolete. Posterior tibiae smooth-scaled. Fore- 
wings elongate or subtriangular, 1b furcate, 7 to termen. Hindwings 
1 or over 1, ovate to elongate oblong; 3 and 4 connate or stalked, 5-7 
nearly parallel; without cubital pecten. 

The three British genera comprise thirteen species. ‘the family in 
all comprises about 60 genera and 830 species, spread over the whole 
world. 

Of the British genera Anthophila may be distinguished from the 
other two by the obtuse terminal joint of the labial palpi; in Choreutis 
both fore and hindwings are broad, in Glyphipteriz narrow and elongate. 

There has been much difference of opinion as to the correct position 
of the two genera Anthophila and Choreutis and there is still some doubt 
on the subject. It seems best however to include these two genera in the 
family Glyphipterygidae, possibly as a sub-family. 


1. AnrHorHita Haw. (Simaethis Leach). 

Antennae about 3, in the male ciliated, scape thick. Labial palpi 
with second joint rough beneath, terminal joint shorter, thickened with 
scales and obtuse. Forewings subtriangular; hindwings as broad as 
forewings, cilia short. 


Table of Species. 


imiWorewings: fushed) green: .:..) sonitsiiiet cee 1. diana. 
Borewines not so. coloumed (75. .esmeetce. 1eeee-cbenn ae see eee eee Pele 
2. Cilia of wings mainly white or pale ochreous ... 3. fabriciana. 
Cilia: of wns dark * 222 oor, see ent cenit seam caren ees 2. pariana. 


1. A. diana Hb. 15-16 mm. Antennae dark fuscous faintly ringed 
whitish. Head fuscous. Thorax and forewings cream, tinged green, 
sometimes conspicuously so; an irregular fascia at 4 and a pair at 3 
suffused white, more pronounced on costa, a subterminal fascia of black 
scales, a curved black mark above middle of dorsum, cilia fuscous, black 
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at base; veins 7 and 8 stalked. Hindwings fuscous, darker towards 
termen. 

This species has only been recorded from Inverness; abroad in North 
and Central Europe and North America. The larva feeds under a web 
on the upper side of a leaf of birch VIIT: imagines VITI-IX. 

2. A. pariana Clerck. 11-13 mm. Antennae blackish, faintly ringed 
pale ochreous. Head, thorax and forewings brown, sometimes faintly 
suffused whitish beyond middle to near termen; irregular black trans- 
verse lines at 3 and 2, sometimes edged white on costa and sometimes 
obsolete ; cilia brown, fuscous at base. Hindwings dark fuscous. Speci- 
mens from Aviemore are variable having the forewings deep red brown 
to dark brown, transverse lines thicker with the white marks on costa 
more pronounced. 

Rather local in Britain to the Clyde; abroad in Central Europe to 
Kast Siberia. The larva feeds under a web on the upper side of a leaf 
of apple, sometimes hawthorn, V-VI and VIII: imagines VIT and IX- 
III. The larva pupates in an elongated white silken cocoon spun under 
a leaf or on rubbish on the ground. Imagines may sometimes be beaten 
from thatch or found in autumn in outhouses near orchards in great 
numbers; they are fond of resting on blossom of Compositae. 

3. A. fabriciana L. 11-13 mm. Antennae pale ochreous ringed dark 
fuscous. Head and thorax brown. Forewings dark brown sprinkled 
with pale ochreous scales except at 3, } and 4, the unsprinkled portions 
appearing as irregular dark fasciae; a pale ochreous spot on costa at + 
sometimes extended to form a faint fascia, a pale ochreous irregular 
transverse line at 3 wider on costa, sometimes obsolete except on costa. 
Cilia pale ochreous, brown at apex, at tornus and below middle. Hind- 
wings fuscous, darker towards termen, a pale ochreous irregular line 
above basal half of dorsum, cilia whitish. 

Common in Britain to the Shetlands and in Ireland; abroad in 
Europe to East Siberia and Kashmir and North America. The larva 
feeds under a web on Urtica and Parietaria, IV-V and VI-VII, pupating 
in a thick silken cocoon; imagines V-VI and VITI-IX. 


2. CHoreutis Hb. 
This genus differs from Anthophila by having the second joint of the 
labial palpi tufted beneath and the terminal joint pointed. 


Table of Species. 


1+ Forewings:. ferrusinous:....0: 20 0ee eee ee 3. bjerkandrella. 
Forewings .dark /browait.c2eetg ek: 0. See hth ocaeser 2h 
2. Underside of forewings with two whitish patches on termen .... 


1. myllerana. 
Underside: not; son mamrlced) s.shsenoec view sesne tee 2. punctosa. 


1. C. myllerana Fab. 10-12 mm. Antennae fuscous ringed white. 
Head and thorax brown. Forewings dark brown, paler at base and 
transversely at 3, a cloud of bluish silver metallic scales at middle to 
near costa, sometimes white in disc; costal strigula at 4 and one at 2 
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curved and nearly reaching dorsum before tornus but sometimes broken 
in middle bluish silver metallic, white on costa; several scattered bluish 
silver metallic spots, a white subtriangular costal spot at 3; cilia white 
with median brown line to near apex; two whitish patches at termen 
below apex on underside sometimes reduced to two or three scales. Hind- 
wings dark fuscous paler towards base, a white mark above middle of 
dorsum ; cilia white with median brown line fading towards apex. 


Occurs locally in Britain to the Clyde and in North Ireland; abroad 
in Europe to East Siberia. The larva feeds in a slight web on Scutel- 
laria galericulata, sometimes several larvae on a plant, and pupates in 
a thick white silken cocoon spun amongst rubbish on the ground. Larvae 
VI and VII-VIII; imagines V and VII-VIII. 

2. (. punctosa Haw. 10-12 mm. Similar to C. myllerana but differs 
by not having the whitish patches on the underside of the forewings ; the 
metallic markings including the cloud of scales are less pronounced. 

Owing to confusion with C. myllerana the distribution is not known; 
it has been recorded from Kent, Surrey, Sussex, Dorset and Staffs. The 
larval habits are similar to those of C. mylleranu. Both species often 
occur in the same locality. 

3. CO. bjerkandrella Thunb. 9-11 mm. Antennae black faintly ringed 
whitish. Head fuscous. Thorax and forewings ferruginous brown; base 
brighter; fasciae of whitish scales before middle and at 4, the second 
angulated and extended along dorsum nearly to meet the first; bluish 
silver metallic marks along costa near base, in disc before middle, edg- 
ing second fascia beneath costa and at tornus, the latter edged black ; 
a black mark in disc beyond middle enclosing two or three bluish silver 
metallic spots; a black dot beneath middle of costa, and in disc before 
and beyond middle. Cilia brown with white line at base. Hindwings 
fuscous darker towards termen, two irregular whitish subterminal lines. 
Cilia fuscous with a broader white line at base. (Described from a con- 
tinental specimen). 

Probably an immigrant; it has been recorded from Kent to Cornwall 
and Cambridge. Abroad in Europe, Central Asia, India Africa, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. The larva feeds on Carduus, Inula, Eryngium 
VI-VII; imagines VITI-IX. 


3. GLYPHIPTERIX Hb. 

Antennae 8, shortly ciliated in the male. Labial palpi rather long, 
terminal joint pointed, shorter than second; second joint loosely scaled. 
Forewings elongate, termen oblique. Hindwings as broad as forewings, 
cilia rather long. 

This genus includes over 200 species most numerous in Australia and 
New Zealand. There are 7 British species, all fly in sunshine; except 
(t. fuscoviridella all have the dark line of the cilia of the forewings 
strongly indented just below the apex. 

Table of Species. 
1. Forewings with spots or light markings .......................028 2. 
Forewiues mot so marked \).°iclsssss.-2-00 0c oe 1. fuscoviridella. 
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2. Forewings with white streak on dorsum ...........0c00c..essseee0s 3. 
Honeywarnias! not, sosmianised|! s45-- asset eee 2. thrasonella. 
3. Expanse of forewings 11 mm. or more ............ 7. haworthana. 
Expanse of forewings 10° mm) or less’!.).....7.6) eee 4. 
4. Forewings with silver dot in apical black spot ... 6. forsterella. 
Horewinesnotiso «mianikedia: 400.2. Se eee a eee ee 5. 
53 Dorsalistreak) broadvandscunvedinnes. occ. eee 5. equitellu. 
Dorsal streak slender and) less curved)... 2.5. .5.-e eee ee 6. 
6. Dorsal cilia of hindwings white on basal half 4. schoenicolella. 
Dorsal eniayvok, hinciwanies jomeiye: eee eee 3. cramerella. 


1. G. fuscoviridella Haw. 12-13 mm. Head, thorax and forewings 
bronzy, glossy; costa edged whitish from about middle to near apex. 
Hindwings dark grey. 

Common in England; abroad in France, Spain and Italy. The larva 
feeds in a stem of Luzula campestris and possibly grasses III-IV; 
imagines V-VI. 

2. G. thrasonella Scop. 12-15 mm. Head, thorax and forewings 
bronzy, glossy; a black curved mark edging tornus enclosing three silvery 
metallic dots; six bluish-silver metallic strigulae on costa from about 4 
to near apex and two on dorsum, all sometimes more or less obsolete; a 
black apical spot. Hindwings rather dark grey. 

Common in marshy places in Britain to the Shetlands and in Ireland; 
abroad in Europe and Asia Minor. The larva feeds in a stem of Juncus 
IV-V; imagines VI-VI1. 

3. G. cramerella Fab. (fischerellu Zell.) 7-8 mm. Head, thorax and 
forewings dark bronzy fuscous; five white strigulae nearly evenly spaced 
on posterior half of costa, a slender slightly curved oblique white streak 
on middle of dorsum followed by a silvery strigula tending to form a 
fascia with second costal strigula, a silvery tornal spot and a black 
apical spot. Hindwings dark grey. 

Common in Britain to the Orkneys and in Ireland; abroad in 
Europe, Asia Minor and North Africa. The larva feeds on the seeds 
of Dactylis glomerata VIL; imagines V-VI; they are fond of resting on 
blossom and often a dozen or more may be seen on a single head of the 
foodplant. 

4. G. schoenicolella Staint. 7-8 mm. Similar to G. cramerella but 
distinguished therefrom by the wider spaces between the central and 
adjoining costal strigulae and the more curved and broader dorsal streak. 
Hindwings with dorsal cilia white on basal half. 

Occurs locally in the southern counties; not recorded from abroad. 
The larva feeds on the seeds of Schoenus V-VII producing imagines VI- 
VIII. 

5. G. equitella Scop. 9-10 mm. Head and thorax grey. Forewings 
bronzy fuscous paler towards base. Usually five, sometimes up to seven, 
white strigulae on posterior half of costa, the first broader and more 
oblique, the second and sometimes the central ones silvery towards disc; 
a broad curved oblique white streak on middle of dorsum followed by a 
silvery strigula tending to form a fascia with the second costal strigula; 
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a silvery spot at tornus and one above it; a black apical spot. Hindwings 
rather dark grey. 

Common in England and North Ireland; abroad in Europe to Pales- 
tine. The larva feeds in a shoot of Sedum acre V; imagines VI-VII. 

6. G. forsterella Fab. (oculatella Zell.). 9-10 mm. Head, thorax and 
forewings dark bronzy; five white strigulae on posterior half of costa, 
the first two longer and more oblique, the second silvery towards dise; 
a rather broad slightly curved white streak on middle of dorsum followed 
by a silvery strigula tending to form a fascia with second costal 
strigula; two or three silvery spots at tornus, a black apical spot en- 
closing a silver dot. Hindwings dark grey. 

Rather local in the southern counties; abroad in Central and 
Southern Europe and Asia Minor. The larva feeds on the seeds of 
various species of Carex VIII-IV; imagines V-VI. 

7. G. haworthana Steph. 11-183 mm. Head and thorax dark bronzy. 
Forewings dark bronzy paler towards termen; five equally broad white 
streaks on posterior half of costa, the second silvery in dise and usually 
the longest: a rather broad curved white streak on middle of dorsum 
reaching over half way across wing, a silvery streak near tornus tending to 
form a curved fascia with first costal streak; a silvery spot at tornus 
and two above it along termen, a black apical spot and beneath it a 
silvery spot. 

Occurs locally in England and East Ireland; abroad in North and 
Central Europe. The larva feeds on the seeds of Cotton Grass 
(Eriophorum) VII-IV; imagines V. A few seed heads collected during 
the winter will produce many imagines. 
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PUPAL COLORATION IN PAPILIO MACHAON LINN. 
By C. A. Crane, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P. 


Read 23rd April 1952. 


This is a short preliminary communication on pupal coloration in the 
Swallowtail Butterfly, Papilio machaon. T am giving it at the present 
time almost as much to get further advice as to impart information. 


The pupa of the Swallowtail occurs in two distinct forms, brown and 
green. The brown forms are themselves subject to considerable variation. 
Some of them have heavy black markings while others are just streaked 
with light brown. The ground colour also varies, ranging from nearly 
white to pinkish buff. The green form is a bright clear grass green and 
is much more uniform. Occasionally an intermediate form is found, 
part green and part brown. 

I have been trying to find out what factors produce brown and green 
pupae and I may as well tell you at the start that up to the present 
I have not been very successful. 


Before describing my rather amateur experiments [ must mention 
briefly the results of other investigators. So far as I know, the only 
detailed work on the subject was done by Professor E. B. Poulton in 
about 1880. He was quite convinced that in most species on which he 
worked it was the type of background which conditioned the pupal 
coloration. He was completely baffled, however, by Papilio machaon, 
and concluded that the background was not the factor in this species. 
Thus, the eight full-grown machaon larvae which he placed on a brown 
background all persisted in spinning up green and his only brown pupa 
was obtained on green surroundings.* It is of interest when recalling 
Poulton’s paper that it was written before Mendel’s work became known 
and he did not take genetics into account. A Dutch worker more re- 
cently was also baffled, so Dr. Cockayne tells me, when investigating a 
similar type of problem, namely, the colour variation in the larva of 
Deilephila elpenor. 

The first point that I have tried to elucidate has been the incidence 
of the two forms. Professor Poulton, writing in 1887, infers that the 
green form is commoner than the brown. Frohawk, thirty years later, 
states that the two types are equally prevalent. My experience in 1951 
and 1952 has been that in captivity the brown variety is much com- 
moner than the green. Last year I bred larvae on fennel growing ina 
greenhouse exposed to all the sunlight there was going, and obtained 
only five green forms and two intermediate out of a total of sixty. Mr. 
Valletta of Malta tells me that the brown form is also much more com- 


*Since giving this communication I have had brought to my notice a later 
paper (1899) by Poulton in which he brings forward evidence to show that 
the full-grown larva of machaon is susceptible to the colour of its environ- 
ment. 
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mon there. I have a note, however, from my 1950 diary, before I was 
particularly interested in the subject, that of twenty pupae which I 
obtained from twenty-four eggs, ‘‘most were a greenish yellow but a 
few were of the brown type’’. I should like your views on these points, 
firstly on the relative frequency of the two forms in Nature, and secondly 
whether you think there is any evidence that the brown form is com- 
moner now than it was fifty years ago. 

The experimental part of my work, carried out during the latter 
part of this winter, has been designed to see whether there are any 
simple genetic or environmental factors responsible for the two colours. 
Dr. Kettlewell suggested to me for instance that brown and green might 
be allelomorphs, brown the dominant and green a simple recessive. While 
the homozygotes would breed true in any environment, he thought that 
the heterozygotes might be capable of reacting to their environment, 
spinning up brown on a brown background and green on a green back- 
ground. 

What I did, therefore, was to mate together butterflies which 
emerged from the same coloured pupae, brown with brown and green 
with green. The larvae from each mating were divided into two groups 
and made to spin up when full grown on either a green or brown back- 
ground. During the early periods of their life they were kept in glass- 
topped boxes and fed on fennel. 

Before giving you the results I must tell you something about the 
details of the breeding. The following conditions made it possible to do 
the work during the winter months :— 

(1) An incubator. The measurements are 3’ 7” x 3’ 2” x 2’ 8" deep. 
Tt was kept by a thermostat at between 65° and 70° F. throughout the 
experiments. The incubator has glass front doors, admitting ordinary 
daylight, and in addition was illuminated by a 60 Watt daylight bulb 
which was automatically controlled to give fourteen hours daylight 
(6 a.m. to 8 p.m.). The light, therefore, in the incubator was about the 
same as in an ordinary room, but not so intense as in the open. 

(2) The fact that fresh fennel was obtainable in a small unheated 


greenhouse. 

(3) That hand mating was found to be easily effected. For anyone 
who happens to be interested in this I wrote a note giving the details 
of it in this month’s (April 1952) Entomologist’?s Record and Journal of 
Variation. 

The pupae used in the experiments were kindly sent to me by Dr. 
Valletta of Malta, where the species has much the same habits as in this 
country, being partially double-brooded. They were received in Decem- 
ber and forced out by early January. The only reason for using Malta 
stock was that I wished to keep my own Wicken pupae from last year 
for further experiments in their natural season. 


It will be seen that the experiments were conducted under highly 
artificial conditions and results must, therefore, be interpreted with 
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caution. However, eggs, caterpillars, pupae and imagines were all 
splendid specimens and there was nothing in the FI generation to sug- 
gest deterioration of stock. 


LESULTS. 

Here are the facts. Krom the brown with brown mating (by this I 
mean both male and female butterflies emerged from brown pupae) we 
sot about sixty eggs and about 90% were fertile. The larvae fed up 
very quickly in the incubator on fennel and we got in all forty full- 
grown caterpillars; twenty of these were placed in the completely brown 
cage and twenty in the completely green one. In the brown cage all 
the larvae spun up into brown pupae (varying between whitish brown 
and dark brown). In the green cage eighteen of the pupae were also 
brown, and two had a definite amount of green in them and were classed 
as intermediate. From the green with green mating we got about 
eighty eggs and again 90% hatched. Very unfortunately the fennel 
began to give out when these were about half-grown and because of 
this a great many died. The final result was only twenty-six pupae, 
twenty-three of which were brown and three bright green. The four- 
teen that were made to spin up in the brown cage were all brown and 
in the green cage nine were brown and three were green. Thus, in 
spite of the all-green parentage the great majority of the pupae were 
still brown, even when in a green cage. I think these F1 results show 
that whatever may be the cause of the two forms, brown and green 
cannot be allelomorphs, brown dominant and green a simple recessive. 

Our F2 results were disappointing. From the three green pupae 
we failed to get a mating as only one male emerged. We did, how- 
ever, obtain a brother and sister mating from the pure brown strain. 
Owing to disease we lost a lot of them and finally only obtained thirty- 
two pupae. All of these were brown irrespective of whether they oc- 
curred in a green cage (sixteen larvae) or a brown one (also sixteen 
larvae). 

The only other fact which should be mentioned is that all the 
pupae, so far as it was possible to observe them, were bright green for 
about the first twelve to eighteen hours after pupation. All except 
the three mentioned above then darkened rapidly. 


The above experiments prove only one thing, namely, that the 
brown-green relationship is not a question of dominance and _ simple 
recessiveness. They suggest but do not prove that under the condi- 
tions about which I have told you background is not of significance; 
and in this one is in accord with Poulton. It is possible, however, as 
Dr. Cockayne has pointed out, that there must be a certain intensity 
of hght in order to produce green pupae and that my illumination was 
not strong enough. However, against this is the fact that last year 
when breeding Wicken stock outside in brilliant sunshine, only 7% of 
the pupae were green and these happened to be the ones that were 
brought imside to pupate when full-grown. 
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If the cause of the different colours is not a straight genetic or a 
straight environmental one, to what then can it be due? Is it any- 
thing to do with broodedness? One might expect that Natural Selec- 
cion would favour the green pupae which were to form the summer 
brood, but I found no evidence of this last year and in fact got no 
second generation at all. Can it be anything to do with the two types 
of caterpillar, which are quite distinct when full grown, one being yel- 
lowish-green and one bluish-green? I don’t think so because each type 
of larvae seems to occur in about equal numbers while the ratio of the 
pupal forms is very different. 


Finally, and this seems to me to be a distinct possibility, can the 
problem be linked up with the observation that the pupae are all green 
to start with? This is, of course, a feature of pupae in general and pre- 
sumably the change from green to brown which normally takes place 
is due to oxidation processes occurring on exposure to air. May the 
green pupa lack some chemical in its epidermis and therefore be incap- 
able of being turned brown? The full-grown larvae vary greatly in the 
extent to which they evacuate their intestinal contents when full-grown 
and it seems possible that retention of excretory products may possibly 
be a factor in the colour of the pupa—this, however, is pure specula- 
tion. 


More work must be done on the subject in the direction of trying 
to produce green pupae.* It is a little difficult to know how to do this 
and, although I have some experiments going on at the present time, | 
would welcome your suggestions. 

Lastly, I must thank Dr. Ford for writing his book—it was that 
which stimulated me to start the work—and I am extremely grateful 
to Dr. Cockayne for his personal interest in my observations. 


*This has since been done and a good deal more information about the problem 
generally has been assembled. 
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THE COURTSHIP OF DIPTERA 
By L. PArMeENTER. 


Read 14th May 1952. 


In this country, among the 5,000 odd species of diptera or two- 
winged flies, are a large number of beautifully marked insects with most 
interesting and varied life histories. In view of their great abundance 
and wide distribution all field entomologists are bound to have paid 
them some attention and indeed, they have paid entomologists quite a 
fair amount of attention when one remembers attacks by Chrysops 
and other blood-sucking species. 


Of all their habits, those at the time of the meeting of the sexes 
are perhaps the most interesting and are to be considered here. 


Therefore, when examining a fly let us notice the parts which call 
for attention when courtship behaviour takes place. Firstly, the 
colour pattern, that of the female in particular, for the male generally 
flies higher and pounces on her. <A conspicuous insect invites attention 
but of course by so doing may be subject to attack from enemies. In 
some cases the wings have a distinct pattern and are often found to be 
used in the display. The tarsi and tips of the tibiae are generally 
clothed with hairs and bristles very sensitive to touch. They may even 
be sensitive to chemicals. Scent is usually detected by the sensory 
organs of the antennae and there is reason to believe that the antennae 
are used for hearing. 

The humming of the flies is believed to come from the expulsion of 
air through the spiracles. These are situated in front of the thorax and 
at the base of the halteres. The eyes are large, taking up most of the 
room on the head and often there is a variation in the size of the 
facets. The largest are generally in front. The males seek the females 
and it will be noted that in most species the eyes meet in the males 
but are separated and thus smaller in the females. 


The abdomen of the female terminates in a more or less pointed 
ovipositor which is retractible to a greater or less degree. The genitalia 
of the male, armed with\chitinous claspers, remains in evidence at all 
times in spome species but in others is hidden, tucked in under the rear 
sternites, i.e., the underside of the abdomen. 

In some species the male genitalia is decorated with long hairs as in 
Themira putris L. and also the male may have secondary sexual adorn- 
ments. In this family, the Sepsidae, the spines and bristles on the inner 
side of the femora are characteristic of the males and differ in each 
species. 

As in many other orders of insects, the longest portion of a fly's 
life is spent in the immature stages. The adult stage is that given over 
to the meeting of the sexes, mating and reproduction. In very many 
species there is no apparent attraction—no special self-advertisement 
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either by female or male. Between this type and the elaborate behaviour 
of species of Hilara there are many grades of behaviour to secure an 
effective meeting of the sexes. 

Echinomya fera L. is a Tachinid parasitic on Lymantria dispar L. 
and LZ. monacha L. amongst others. The adult fly is a frequent visitor 
to flowers and it is here that the male will fall upon a female or grapple 
and couple with one as she rises to seek another flower. In Calliphora 
vomitoria L. and (C. erythrocephala Mg., the common bluebottles, the 
former with black hairs on its orange jowls, the latter with red hairs on 
black jowls, there is no ceremony. Male mates with female in the air 
and they fly off together with male clasping the female. 


The first stage of the evolution from the fortuitous meeting of male 
with female, to the complex displays, is possibly that where males are 
prone to rest on tree trunks or the man-made variety—gate-posts, etc. 
There are quite a number in this group and with many of them there 
appears to be some limitation in the height to which they will rise 
on the tree trunk. 

Gymnochaeta viridis Fall., very bristly green-bottle, a parasite of 
Petilampa minima Haw. and Ortholitha chenopodiata L. is restricted to 
a few feet from the ground and I have only found males on tree trunks 
and these almost always with head downwards as if expecting the 
female to come flying low over the ground surface. Prosena siberita F. 
favours pine trunks but will venture up to 10 feet from the ground 
and belongs to that group of Tachinidae which are parasitic on coleop- 
tera larvae. Another parasite of coleoptera, attacking the larvae of 
Melolontha, is Dexiosoma caninum F., the males are much more evident 
than the females and wait for them on bracken under or close to trees. 
Phaonia erratica Fall. and several others of this genus and particularly 
Pollenia rudis F. are at times abundant on the tree trunks. The latter 
is very sensitive to movement in the hot sunshine. In fact, there is a 
great deal of difference in the behaviour of flies caused by the amount 
of sunshine. Whether this is due solely to heat, or to ultra violet rays 
I cannot say, but it is very striking in the field. Pollenia is a very 
sociable species, mates readily and without ceremony. It overwinters in 
groups, hence its popular name, the Cluster Fly, and is a very success- 
ful species but still has not rid us of earthworms on which it is para- 
sitic. 


The gatherings of Pollenia remind us of another type of gathering, 
that of the flower visitors. On hawthorn blossom will be gathered hosts 
of flies, especially hover flies, and of these Hristalis arbustorum L. is 
typical. Males will feed on the pollen and nectar with the females, 
at times rising and seeking the females. Over the ladies they hover and 
a male will seize her unless she flies off, bustling him off her back. 
Helophilus pendulus L. has similar flower frequenting habits and like 
Eristalis seeks his mate there. One can hear them hunting, for in 
their excitement or at least in their reaction to the sight of a female, 
they raise the pitch of their humming. 
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In the low grass, on the yellow flowers of tormentil, Potentilla erecta 
(L.) Rausch., will be gathered small Dolichopodid flies, Hercostomus 
nigripennis Fall. Some will be seen sucking the nectar but most merely 
resting. Every now and then a male will wander over the flowers and 
recognise a female. He then dances in the air about her and gently 
attempts to couple with her. These gatherings are semi-social because 
of the close proximity of the food. 


In other families we find gatherings of one sex. The Chironomidae— 
non-biting gnats—swarm mostly at sundown when the wind and breezes 
have dropped. The clouds are formed of males flying close together 
rising and falling. The various species have preferential heights and 
also tend to choose to fly close to some landmark—hbe it a church spire, 
tall tree, bush or even a standing entomologist. Some of the small 
Tipulidae swarm under trees, even in suburban avenues. Culex pipiens 
L. is one of several species of Mosquitoes known to form swarms of this 
nature. Their dance is musical for the hum is audible to us and must 
attract the females. They have been made to change their location by 
the sounding of a tuning fork, proving that they are sensitive to these 
sound vibrations. 


In the Stratiomyidae, in at least one species of Beris the males swarm, 
but fly horizontally as do the species of Fannia in the Muscidae. Indoors 
one sees Fannia canicularis lL. cruising round under the lampshade, and 
outdoors many species are found flying in groups under trees and bushes. 
These males of Fannia are decorated in some species with fringes on the 
tibiae and or allied sexual ornamentation. These decorations are also 
found on males of certain Hydrotaeca that also swarm under or near to 
trees. Phora aterrima F. males will dance up and down close to trees 
and though I have not seen a mating in this species, the behaviour seems 
akin to that of Fannia. 


In the spring, some of the most notable swarms are those of the 
various species of Bibionidae. Males of these will sweep up and down 
over the turf areas awaiting the rising females. In the case of the large 
St. Mark’s Fly, Bibio marci L. these swarms are very successful if judged 
by the numerous couples one finds scattered over the vegetation on the 
sunny days of its flight period. The swarms, however, bring disaster 
to many. Although Swallows, Martins and Swifts seem to ignore the 
thick swarms of Chironomidae, the Bibionidae do not escape them. On 
examination of Bibio and Dilophus, taken as prey by Swallow, Hmpis or 
Scatophaga one finds that almost only males are taken. I have seen 
the males of Bibio marci taken by Garden warbler and Starlings and by 
the spiders Aranea foliata Fourer, in its webs, and Dictyna arundinacea 
L. as the male Bibio climbed to the top of rushes, Juncus sp. 


Certainly among the most attractive and conspicuous flies are the 
Hover flies, so-called from the habits of the males in hovering, awaiting 
passing females. The sunlit patches in open woodland attract Syrphus 
ribesu L. and his allies S. torvus O.S. and §. vitripennis Mg. The males 
are generally hamming as they hover at eight feet or so above the 
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ground. The note changes as it flashes towards an approaching insect. 
It may be that the hum has some attraction for the female. Merodon 
equestris F. attacks bulbs but the males love to hover close over the 
trodden turf of a woodland path or track through scrub. Volucella 
bombylans L. and other species like to hover at eight feet or higher 
but out in the open and drop onto the females as they approach and visit 
the thistle flowerheads, etc. 

In the Bombyliidae, Bombylius major L., so often seen sucking Prim- 
rose and Bugle flowers, the males will hover humming like an Fristalis 
at 8 to 12 feet in sunlit glades. On the blown sand of the sea coast 
dunes Vi/la paniscus Rossi males hover and rest with widespread wings 
as they await the approach of females over the hot sand. Similar be- 
haviour is seen in Thyridanthrax fenestralis Fall. on the grey sands at 
Oxshott. 

The wing patterns of certain flies are emphasized by the waving of 
the wings. This habit is not always confined to males. Sepsidae, in 
many species, have the wing tips spotted as have cerain Ortalidae or 
Otitidae. There is a steady upward and outward waving of the wings 
in these species. The Trypetidae have varied wing markings and catch 
the eye as the fly walks waving its wings. 

In one genus of Asilidae or Robber flies, Dioctria—the adornment 
of the species is by means of silver ‘‘shimmer’’ stripes on the pleurae. | 
have seen males of Dioctria bawmhaueri Mg. hover in the air facing 
the female from the side and a little behind. He then slips sideways 
moving from side to side keeping in an arc but always with head point- 
ing to her. The final approach is made from the rear. When he is oscil- 
lating in his hover, at each turn of his swinging flight, the silver stripes 
glint and shimmer in the sun and act as sufficient restraint to prevent 
the female from darting away on her search for her prey among the 
Ichneumonidae. The performance is like a flying ballet with the hum 
of the flies as the musical accompaniment. 

One of my favourite families is that of the Dolichopodidae. The 
males have such delightful habits and despite their small size cannot but 
entrance an observer. Poecilobothrus nobilitatus L. is abundant in July 
on the wet mud edging ponds, ditches and on floating duckweed. The 
males with their silver-tipped smoky wings dance to and fro, up and 
over the female, going from side to side, flashing their wings with a 
forward and upward motion. Finally the male alights behind the female 
and thrusts the elaborate tip of his abdomen towards her to secure 
copulation. In Argyra the males fly up and down turning in the sun- 
lit patch in partially shaded areas over damp ground, flashing their 
scintillating silvered thorax and abdomen. 

In Dolichopus popularis Wied. and allied species the males have 
the tarsi ornamented with black feathering and with a joint or two 
enlarged and silvered. These are waved up and down near to the 
female by the male before he sidles up behind her to couple. 

Neurigona quadrifasciatus F. is found on tree trunks from 4 to 8 
feet from the ground at Bookham Common and elsewhere. The male 
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will fly or run on the trunk and when behind a female, will stretch his 
front legs on either side of her. Each of these legs ends in a flattened 
and broadened tarsus. The tarsi are waved up and down in front of 
the female’s eyes with a flip of the wings at the same time. This is 
repeated a number of times and then the male’s abdomen is bent to 
meet the female, the front legs are dropped on to the female and hold 
her for the completion of the coupling. 


In the tiny Hawaiian Chrysotus pallidipalpus Van Duzee that lives 
in one of the hot-houses at Kew Gardens and other botanic houses, the 
males have enlarged golden silver palpi which flash, reflecting the light 
as the flies run to and fro after the females. This behaviour is akin 
to that of another Dolichopid—Aphrosylus raptor Walker—found on 
rocky sea coasts. Here the male walks, searching for a mate, over 
the seaweed covered rocks, flashing his large silvered palpi as he swings 
his shoulders and head in his stride. 

Asilus crabroniformis L. is one of our largest flies and well known 
as a killer of grasshoppers and beetles. I have seen a male spring on 
to a female in much the same way as it springs at a passing large in- 
sect. It may well be that this killing of prey in the family of Asilidae 
originated in the dart at a possible female. That insects have feel- 
ings, even bad temper, has been deduced from their behaviour and the 
first grasshopper taken in mistake for a female crabroniformis may 
have been killed out of annoyance. 


The common dung fly Scatophaga stercoraria lL. is another killer, 
but always of flies. This habit is sometimes disastrous in their court- 
ship for J have found females killed in the grasp of males. This species 
is a rough type and the males, in golden and orange velvet, frequent 
cow pats where they await the females. Fights between males are 
quite common and females have been seen borne down under the weight 
of three males clustered on each other. 


In the Empididae, this killing of flies is brought to a finer art and 
more attractive use. Hmpis tessellata F. is our largest Empid and 
visits flowers for nectar preferring those white in colour. But when 
in ‘‘ mattng mood ’’ the males will dash in and out of swarms of Bibio 
marci or amongst other patrolling flies, often taking one as it rises 
from a flower. The prey is not sucked and dropped, but carried and 
handed over to the female Hmpis as the male couples with her in flight. 
Unfortunately they move so rapidly in the sunshine that I have never 
been sure as to how the pass is made. 

With Empis livida I., another well distributed and fairly common 
species, the females will gather in small groups and rise and execute an 
aerial dance. The male flies in carrying a captured fly or small insect 
and coupling, passes the prey to the female and the pair drop to the 
grass or nearby vegetation. The prey is generally carried by the Empid 
between its middle legs and sometimes the hind legs assist. 

Pachymeria femorata F. prefers wood fringes and the prey 
is obtained from the flies rising and flying under the lowest branches of 
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trees. It plays an important part in attacking Fannia males patrolling 
in these situations and in capturing Dilophus males as they drift to and 
fro. Its success in hunting brings further success in courtship but ren- 
ders the courtship of Fannia and Dilophus precarious. An interesting 
inter-relationship based on ecological choice of habitat by the species 
concerned. 

Another large Empid, Rhamphomyia sulcata Mg. is a hunter in the 
clouds of flies rising and patrolling over the fields edging woodland. 
Males of sulcata fly into the crowd, grab a victim and swing towards 
other but unencumbered Rhamphomyia sulcata. If a female is met 
the prey is passed to her and the pair couple and drift down to the 
vegetation, the female sipping from time to time her nuptial feast. 


But of all the Empididae and indeed of all the flies I have watched, 
the habits of the Hilara are the most interesting. There are many 
species mostly occurring over water from small ditches to large ponds in 
the summer. From the enlarged metatarsus of the males globules ooze 
from the glands and are spun into silken threads. In some species of 
Hilara this silk is used in tying up the prey. The body of the victim 
is turned over and over in the grip of the tarsi twisting the silk round 
and round. In other species such as maura F. a bag is made containing 
the prey, with others a cone-like silken balloon is produced, which may 
or may not contain prey. These silken objects are transferred to the 
female by the male on coupling which is done in the air and they con- 
tinue drifting here and there over the water. Flower petals, dead 
insects, sepals, bracts, ete., floating on the water’s surface are all 
utilised as gifts for the female. In some species no prey is handed over 
—merely empty silken bags. 

Several species of Hilara may be found over a small pond, the 
smaller falling prey to the larger. In this interplay the complexity of 
the inter-relations in small ecological units is evident. At Bookham 
Common the success of H. interstincta Fln. brought extinction to 
several H. manicata Mg. who in their turn had played havoe among H. 
chorica Fln. 

I do not claim any originality. My old friend, the late A. H. Hamm, 
first told me of the habits of the Hmpididae. Others have observed these 
courtship habits but seeing them myself has thrilled me many a time 
and repaid all the collecting, sorting and identifying necessary to link 
habit with species. 
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THE BRITISH LYONETIIDAE. 
PART I. 
By S. C. S. Brown. 


Read 10th September 1952. 


Head rough or smooth. Tongue usually short. Antennae 4-1, scape 
often forming an eyecap. Labial palpi moderate or short or rudimen- 
tary, porrected or drooping. Maxillary palpi sometimes well-developed, 
folded, often short or rudimentary. Posterior tibiae hairy or some- 
times bristly. Forewings 7 to costa, neuration often much reduced. 
Hindwings elongate-ovate to narrow-lanceolate; neuration often much 
reduced. Meyrick gives 72 genera and nearly 800 species, generally dis- 
tributed. The most primitive genera occurring in the Australasian 
region. Larva 16-legged or apodal. in the more primitive forms refuse- 
feeders, in the more advanced usually mining in bark or leaves. 


Tabulation of Genera. 


1. Cell of forewings reduced to a simple median vein ............... 
1. Opostega. 


Gell of torewinessdevelopedy ere. ansa-retadesccetiae st one eee 2. 
Qe MACE YSIMOO LI re asotaes acctocstelngsbaoetes. tree coer eee eee CEE ER eee ae 
Inle@erl Tadaolllye rooted nIne Mel 5 .no09 sonaacensooscesoSnaoor 8. Dryadaula. 
3. Maxillary palpi several-jointed ..................0...+ 7. Oinophila. 
Maxillary palpi very short or obsolete: ..29...i..:aie. dng. eee 4, 
4) Wabial jpalpi vobsolete or jrudimentamyoeee- sarees eee 5. 
Labial palpn developed et. Sacoie.asest hastens nee ae teres eee eee 6. 
5. Head smooth between antennae ...................+. 2. Leucoptera. 
Head tufted between antennae ..................... 6. Bucculatric. 
6) Antennae: 1) . A fixcescchatwedbiteieh.ce cs dae -l22cbes cece eee eee eee ff 
Ambenmae pun ders il peng yotaieaot eat pbc sae chet eeee 5. Tischeria. 
7. Seape forming distinct eyecap. «...s0...5:.0./:+-a0-8 On LYONetIas 
Scape notiforming ami yeeap ja..s.fse aoostharlseaecb~ oseeee 4. Bedellia. 


OpvosteGa Zell. 


Head rough, back of crown smooth. Antennae less than 1. Scape 
very greatly enlarged, dilated and concave beneath to form a large eye- 
cap. Labial palpi short, drooping. Maxillary palpi long, filiform, 
folded. Posterior tibiae and first joint of tarsi with long bristles. Fore- 
wings lanceolate, 1b simple, cell open between 2 and 11, 3-10 all absent; 
lower surface with large basal patch below costa without scales. Hind- 
wings 4-3, narrow-lanceolate. Transverse vein absent between 2 and 5, 
3 and 4 absent. Meyrick states that there are about 8&5 species, 
universally distributed except New Zealand. The genus shows the 
extreme of neural degeneration and the greatest development of the 
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Leucoptera susinella Leucoptera 


Herr.-Schaff. spartifoliella Hibn. 


Leucoptera 4 Leucoptera 
laburnella Staint. wailesella Staint. 


Leucoptera Leucoptera 
orobi Staint. lotella Staint. 


Leucoptera 8 Leucoptera 
lathyrifoliella Staint. scitella Zell. 


Bedellia 
somnulentella Zell. 


11 Opostega * 13° Tischeria 
auritella Hubn. gaunacella Dup. 


Opostega 12 Lyonetia 
salaciella Treits. clerkella Linn. 


Opostega 17 Tischeria Tischeria 
crepusculella Zell. ekebladella Bjer. dodonaea Heyd. 


16a | 
16b ( Lyonetia 
prunifoliella Hibn. 


Opostega spatulella 18 Tischeria Tischeria 
Herr.-Schaff. marginea Haw. angusticollella Dup. 


Proc. S.L.E. & N.H.S. 1952-53. Plate IX. 


F. C. Fraser del. 


The British Lyonetiidae. 
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eyecap. Larvae apodal, extremely slender, mining in rind of bark. 
Little is known of the habits of the species of this genus. 


POLO MINOR LIT DOO men aaa res sine cni as tse dAae eG naRRaDn eds n< «sn eniloat 2, 
HOME WINS PHLOTOCULCOUS! vai naceceneessostesrapie citaaten ss A. spatulelli 

2. Forewings with dark fuscus median dorsal mark ............++. 3 
Way sipel (oh linha =\h el oes nf elles Aeneas ges sen oneuaningrigahmroaganocae aanec: L. salaciella, 


3. Forewings with dark fuscous streak from middle of costa 
3. crepusculella, 
Horewineswithowy SUCH MARK: ...1 vdaiaavnutiiecanieh’ 2. auritella. 

1. salaciella (Treits.). 9-12 mm. Head, face and palpi white, fore- 
wings white; sometimes an indistinct yellowish fascia near apex. Hind- 
wings whitish-grey. Imago in June and July. England, Sutherland, 
rather common. 

2. auritella (Hiibn.). 9-10 mm. Head, face and palpi white, fore- 
wings white; a dark fuscous oblique spot on middle of dorsum; three 
costal and two dorsal fuscous strigulae before apex, a black apical dot. 
Hindwingss grey. Larva light green, in rind of stem of Caltha, May. 
Imago in June. Fens of Norfolk and Cambridge, local. 

3. crepusculella Zell. 7-10 mm. Head, face and palpi white, fore- 
wings white; a dark fuscous oblique streak from middle of costa, and 
another from middle of dorsum; a faint subapical fuscous fascia, fol- 
lowed by two darker costal strigulae. A minute black apical dot. Hind- 


wings fuscous. Imago in June and July. Britain to Dumbarton, 
Ireland, local. 
4. spatulella Herr.-Schiff. 9-11 mm.  Forewings pale shining 


ochreous, grey sprinkled; a faint oblique fuscous streak from middle of 
costa, and a spot on middle of dorsum, each followed by a pale spot. 
Hindwings grey. Imago flies in August and September, hibernates and 
reappears in spring. Essex, Somerset, local. 


2. Leucorprrea Hiibn. 

Head smooth, or with crown more or less rough posteriorly. Tongue 
short. Antennae almost 1, ¢ simple, dilated with scales and concave 
beneath to form large eyecap. Labial and maxillary palpi rudimentary. 
Posterior tibiae hairy. Forewings 1b simple, 3, 4, 8, 9, absent, 10 out 
of 11 or absent. Hindwings } narrow-lanceolate. Meyrick gives under 
50 species, generally distributed, most numerous in Australia. The 
species are very difficult to separate. Imago with forewings lanceolate, 
apex produced. Larva mining blotches in leaves or in bark of twigs. 
Pupa in a white silken cocoon outside the mine. 


Wed Wore nied we ites sea raetea steak Bats tapatea rade toa Stoebhersteia ake 2, 
Morewiines: ome ashirts de. eaiees cctassh odeds Abisth  slendbls ake atdetcedddnran 7. 
PAIN Gwinssiwhitish ,sewekweit.avinvesndacaarMenaadlys xsbiae edadanpadead 3, 
Hindwines rather idarleerey (ey). wc. sersbclssrasbintel splnetcatsapeitenee 6. 
3. Margin of first costal spot extended to tornus ...... 1. susinella 
Margin of ditto reaching half across wing ......... votre Uda hehee § 4, 
4. Postmedian costal bar nearly touching anteapical spot. ......... 


4. wailesella. 
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Postmedian! ‘costal tbari nemotemer..cc.4ce cet eeeeeeeeeeee 5. 
5. Sides of anteapical spot parallel ..................... 2. laburnella. 
Sides of ditto slightly converging .................. 3. spartifoliella. 
6. Last two bars in cilia forming an angle of 15° ......... 5. orobi. 


Last two bars. im cilia forming an angle of 30) 5.4..22-ceeeeeeeee 
6. lathyrifoliella. 


GeApex, ofeforewminessblack oo sssioate eee eae eee een 7. lotella. 
/ NoYes GM AKIRA WANES) GVENNELS) \4acaccenpecoauoadnesooncuod scone 8. scitella. 


1. susinella (Herr.-Schiff.) 7-8 mm. Differs from laburnella as fol- 
lows: forewings with postmedian costal bar less oblique, pointed beneath, 
continued as a dark line to tornus, posterior margin of anteapical spot 
often obsolete, an additional bar in costal cilia sometimes distinct. Ova 
laid on the upper surface of a leaf of Populus tremula. Larva yellowish- 
white head and two marks on plate of 2 light brown. In brownish 
blotches in the leaves (upperside). Pupates in a white silken cocoon 
spun upon a leaf. Double-brooded, the larva feeds during July and 
September and the imago flies in June and August. Aviemore, Inver- 
ness-shire and Grantown-on-Spey, Morayshire, local. 

2. laburnella (Staint). 7-9 mm. Forewings white; an oblique 
ochreous-yellow bar from costa beyond middle, edged dark fuscous; a 
nearly direct yellow costal spot before apex, edged with dark fuscous 
parallel lines; beneath this a violet golden metallic post-tornal spot, 
edged black on sides and yellow above. Apex yellow; three diverging 
dark fuscous bars in apical cilia. Hindwings whitish. Ova laid on the 
underside of a leaf of Cytisus laburnwm. Larva greenish-whitish, in 
spiral blotches on the leaves (upperside). Pupates in a white cocoon 
under a leaf. Double-brooded, the larvae feeding in July and Septem- 
ber. The imago is on the wing in May and August. Abundant in Eng- 
land. Occurs in Ireland. The Laburnum was introduced into this 
country in 1596. 

3. spartifoliella (Hiibn.) 7-9 mm. Differs from laburnella as fol- 
lows: forewings with anteapical spot of costa more oblique, its margins 
rather converging downwards, metallic post-tornal spot more strongly 
black-edged, usually preceded by a yellowish mark. Ova laid on the 
twigs of Oytisus scoparius. Larva greenish, mining in the bark and 
making a long twisting gallery. Feeds during April and May. Pupates 
in a white cocoon on the stems. The imago flies in June and July. Widely 
distributed and common over most of the British Isles. 

4. wailesella (Staint.). 6-7 mm. Differs from laburnella as follows: 
forewings bluish-tinged, postmedian costal bar less oblique, broader, 
nearly touching anteapical spot beneath, a dark fuscous line in apex, 
an additional dark bar in costal cilia sometimes indicated. Larva 
mining in the leaves of Genista tinctoria. The mine commences as a 
narrow gallery terminating in an oval black blotch. Pupates on a leaf 
or on rubbish on the ground. The larva feeds in June and August and 
the imago can be found in May and again in July. England, local. 

Note.—Pierce and Metcalfe state that they cannot find any difference 
between the genitalia of this species and laburnella, 
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5. orobt (Staint.) 6-7 mm. Differs from Jaburnella as follows: 
forewings with postmedian costal bar narrower, short, less oblique, a 
dark fuscous line in apex, last two dark bars in apical cilia much less 
divergent forming an angle of about 15°; hindwings dark grey. Larva 
in blotches in the leaves of Lathyrus montanus. Mine said to be similar 
in appearance to that of lathyrifoliella. Double-brooded, the larva feeds 
in June and August and the imago flies in May and July. Cambridge, 
Scarborough, scarce and local. Not known elsewhere. 

6. lathyrifoliella (Staint.). 6-7 mm. Differs from laburnella as 
follows: forewings with postmedian costal bar longer, touching yellow 
upper margin of post-tornal spot, dark edgings sharper-marked, a dark 
fuscous line in apex; hindwings rather dark grey. Ova laid on the 
upper surface of a leaf of Lathyrus sylvestris. Larva greenish, in whitish 
blotches in the leaves (upperside). Sometimes several mines in the same 
leaf. Pupates in a white silken cocoon on a leat or on rubbish on the 
ground. There are two broods, the larva, feeding during June and 
August and the imago appears in May and July. Very local, I. of 
Wight and South Devon. 

7. lotella Staint. 5-6 mm. Crown rough posteriorly. 10 of fore- 
wings present. Forewings light shining metallic grey; apical half be- 
yond an obligue line orange, enclosing two white dark-edged costal spots 
and a post-tornal pale golden spot partly black-edged anteriorly and 
followed by a coppery-black apical spot; a black vertical bar in cilia at 
apex, a bar before and two diverging bars beyond it, penultimate 
directed upwards. Hindwings rather dark grey. Ova laid on the upper 
surface of a leat of Lotus corniculatus or L. major. Larva yellowish 
white, head and plate of 2 pale brown; in pale blotches with spiral dark 
markings in the upper surface of the leaves. Pupates in a white silken 
cocoon spun up on the leaves. Single-brooded, the larva feeds during 
July and August and the imago flies in May and June. Occurs in Kent, 
Surrey, Middlesex, Hants, Dorset, Berks, Suffolk, Norfolk, York. Local. 

8.scitella (Zell.). 7-8 mm. Crown rough posteriorly; 10 of forewings 
present. Differs from LL. lotella as follows: forewings broader, post- 
tornal spot pale violet-golden, strongly black-margined on both sides, 
apex of wing orange, penultimate bar in cilia horizontal. Ova laid on 
the undersurface of a leaf of Hawthorn, sometimes on Apple and Moun- 
tain Ash and other trees and shrubs. Larva greenish-white; head and 
plate of 2 black; in brownish blotches with darker spiral markings on 
the upper surface of a leaf. Sometimes several in the same leaf. Pupates 
in a white cocoon spun up on rubbish on the ground. Single-brooded, 
the larva feeds during August and September and the imago appears in 
June and July. Britain to Dumbarton, local. 


3. Lyonerta Hiibn. 

Head somewhat rough above, face smooth. Antennae 1. Scape 
dilated and concave beneath to form eyecap. Labial palpi short, droop- 
ing, pointed. Maxillary palpi rudimentary. Forewings 1b furcate, 
3 and 4 absent, 6 sometimes absent, 8 and 10 absent. Hindwings under 
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z, linear-lanceolate, transverse vein absent between 2 and 5; 3, 4 and 6 
absent. Meyrick says that there are over 40 species, universally distri- 
buted except New Zealand. Forewings of imago very narrow, lanceo- 
late. Larva mining in leaves of trees or shrubs. Pupa in an elongate 
white cocoon suspended by threads from its ends. 
Forewings with dark discal posterior blotch ............ 1. clerkella. 
Korewings without such bloteh =. )...-...........-... 2. prunifoliella. 


1. clerkellu (Linn.). 8-9 mm. Forewings shining white, sometimes 
partly or wholly suffused fuscous; a brown blotch in dise posteriorly, a 
bent transverse line beyond this, and three costal streaks connected with 
an apical spot brown; a black apical dot, a projecting black hook in 
apical cilia. Hindwings dark grey. Ova laid on the upper surface of a 
leaf of apple, hawthorn, birch, cherry, etc. Larva pale green, in ex- 
tremely long irregular galleries in the leaves (upperside). Pupates 
beneath the leaf. Triple-brooded, the larva feeds in May, July, Sep- 
tember and October. Imago in June, August, and from October to April, 
hibernating during the winter. England, Treland, common. 

2. prunifoliella (Hiibn.) (padifoliella Hiibn.). 9-10 mm. Head, face 
and palpi white. Antennae fuscous, basal joint white. Forewings shin- 
ing white; sometimes a broad fuscous costal suffusion with two darker 
marks beneath; an oblique streak from middle of dorsum, a short tornal 
streak, and about six streaks from posterior half of costa rather dark 
fuscous ; apex of wing ochreous, a black apical dot; a projecting blackish 
hook in apical cilia. Hindwings dark grey. Ova laid on the under- 
surface of a leaf of blackthorn, birch or apple, larva pale green. The 
mine commences as a very fine channel, widening into a blotch. The 
larva often leaves the blotch and makes another. Pupates on a leaf. 
Larva feeds in July and August, the imago flies in September and 
October. Whittlebury Forest, Northampton and Worthing, Sussex. 
Very local. 


4. Beperiia Staint. 


Head rough above, face smooth. Antennae 1. Scape with large 
dense pecten. Labial palpi short, porrected, pointed. Posterior tibiae 
hairy. Wings with long cilia, narrow. Forewings 1b simple, 3-5 and & 
absent, 6 and 7 stalked. Hindwings }, transverse vein absent between 
2 and 5, 3 and 4 absent. A small genus, widely spread. One European 
species. Imago rests with the forepart slightly raised, the anterior legs 
retracted beneath. Larva mining blotches in leaves. Pupa angular, 
exposed, attached to a leaf by a few threads. 

1. somnulentella Zell. 8-10 mm.  Forewings greyish-ochreous, 
coarsely jrrorated fuscous except along dorsum. Hindwings grey. Ova 
laid singly on the underside of a leaf of Convolvulus. The larva forms 
a short convoluted mine, terminating in a whitish-brown blotch. It then 
leaves the blotch, spins a few threads across the underside of another 
leaf and prepares another blotch, excreting all frass from the mine, 
which is frequently caught up by the web. Pupates outside the mine on 
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the underside of a leaf. Larva pale green, purplish-tinged, subdorsal 
series of purple spots, head pale brown. The larva feeds in June and 
August and the imago flies in July and September. Hibernates and is 
found until May. Very retired in its habits. Kngland, local. 


5. Tiscuezta Zell. 

Head rough, face smooth. Tongue developed. Antennae less than 1. 
with long fine cilia. Scape broad, with a projection of scales. Labial 
palpi short, filiform, drooping. Maxillary palpi rudimentary. Posterior 
tibiae hairy. Forewings 1b simple, 3 and 6 absent. Hindwings } nar- 
row lanceolate. Transverse vein absent between 2 and 5. 3, 4 and 6 
absent. Imago with forewings lanceolate; it rests with the forepart 
raised, the anterior legs retracted, the apices of the wings pressed 
against the surface on which the insect is resting. Larva broad 
anteriorly, with legs but little developed. Mining blotches in leaves, 
ejecting all excrement through a hole in the leaf-cuticle. Pupa within 
the mine, with or without a cocoon. 


Le PHoTe wie se bronzyrUsSCOUSE.dceeeMn tne nett nett: aah ne seen eee 2. 
Horewaines: yellowir st. 0595, Les Sees oe RE I AL, EE We 
2 Cosbaanterionly purplist ...dse..ctscceysceetaeres 5. angusticollella. 
@ostay not, purplish’ wesc ees soe se oer ee: 4. gaunacella. 
Sa Horewines! wiban bornalaspOtumere-scccteceeeessecssnees 3. marginea. 
PORE UTS: TALI MOWHS SWC Sh. Goscedasansconosadossoobncocasoabbonee ese: 4, 
4. Expanse 8-11 mm.; apical area fuscous ............ 1. ekebladella. 
Expanse 6-7 mm.; apical area less fuscous ...... 2. dodonaea. 


1. ekebladella (Bjerkander) (complanella Hitibn.). 8-11 mm. Fore- 
wings deep ochreous-yellow, irrorated fuscous towards costa posteriorly 
and apex. Hindwings rather dark grey. Ova laid on the upper surface 
of a leaf of oak. Larva pale yellow, head pale brown, 13 brown. In 
whitish blotches in the leaves (upperside). Feeds during September and 
October. Imago in June. Britain to Ross, Ireland, common. 

2. dodonuea Staint. 6-7 mm. Differs from 1. as follows: fore- 
wings yellower, less fuscous towards apex. Hindwings dark grey. Ova 
laid on the upper surface of a leaf of oak. Larva yellow, head brown; in 
brownish blotches with spiral darker markings in the leaves (upper- 
side). September and October. Imago in June. England to Lanca- 
shire, Ireland, local. 

3. marginea (Haw). 7-8 mm. Head _ ochreous-yellow, forewings 
ochreous-yellow, costa suffused dark purplish-fuscous. A dark fuscous 
tornal spot. Hindwings rather dark grey. Ova laid on the upper sur- 
face of a leaf of bramble (Rubus). Larva greenish-yellow, head black; 
in pale brownish inflated blotches in the leaves (upperside). Pupa with- 
out a cocoon, protruding from the mine on emergence. The larva feeds 
in July and from September to March. Imago flies in June and August. 
Common over most of the British Isles. 

4. gaunacella (Dup.) 6-8 mm. Forewings bronzy-fuscous. Hind- 
wings fuscous. Ova laid on the underside of a leaf of blackthorn or 
cherry. The larva constructs a fine channel along the edge of a leaf 
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ending in a large blotch which distorts the leaf. Feeds during Septem- 
ber and October. Imago is found in May and June. Essex, local. 

5. angusticollella (Dup.) 8-9 mm. Apex of antennae white, fore- 
wings shining bronzy fuscous, costa anteriorly purplish tinged. Huind- 
wings fuscous. Ova laid on the undersurface of a leaf of rose. Larva 
greenish, head and plate of 2 black. In whitish-brown blotches in the 
leaves. September and October. Imago in May and June. Hants 
(New Forest), Oxford, Gloucester, Hereford, Worcester, York, Lanca- 
shire, local, but abundant where it occurs. 
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NOTES ON CYNIPS (DIPLOLEPIS) FOLII L. 
CYNIPIDAE, HYM. 


By M. NIBLETT, F.R.E.S. 
Read 26th November 1952. 


Cynips folii L.:—The galls of this species on the leaves of Oak have 
been recorded in Europe from leaves of Quercus robur, Q. petraea and 
Q. pubescens; I have found them in a number of localities in Essex, 
Hampshire, Kent, and Sussex; in Surrey where most of my observations 
have been made they were found in 30 localities on Q. robur, at times 
in some profusion, in @. petraea I have only found a very small number 
in one locality, and on Q. intermedia, a robur x petraea hybrid, in one 
locality also. In mixed woods of robur and petraea where galls of foli 
occur, they may be found to be plentiful on the former but entirely 
absent from the latter oak. 


Many emergence times have been given for this insect, ranging from 
September to March. It has been suggested that the insect does not 
emerge before the temperature is lowered to near freezing point, and 
that emergences after the middle of December are of stray insects which 
were frozen in the galls before they made their escape in the earlier 
part of the winter. 


In 1946 when I collected a considerable number of the galls (473) 
from @. robur, I had an opportunity to observe the effect of tempera- 
ture upon the emergence of this insect. On November 3 two folii 
emerged in a temperature of 10° C., on December 14 it was 2° C. when 
22 came out (it should be noted that up to this date the temperature 
had not dropped to below 1° C.); on December 16 when the temperature 
dropped to —2.5° C., 5 insects emerged which after leaving the galls 
became quite inactive; in the latter part of December the temperature 
was between 2° and 4° C., during this period 69 folii emerged, all of 
which were quite active; on January 1, 1947, 8 insects emerged in a 
temperature of 0° C., and on January 3 in a temperature of 1° C. 3 more 
emerged, these were all definitely lethargic; the temperature then rose 
to between 2° C. and 4° C. up to January 17, during which period a 
further 38 folii emerged, these were definitely active, crawling about in 
the glass tubes in which they were confined. The above temperatures 
were observed at 9 a.m. G.M.T. and were undoubtedly lower during the 
nights. All the above insects were bred from the galls from @. robur; 
during the same period I had 12 folit emerge from @. petraea galls, the 
first emerging on December 14 and the last on January 11, these emerged 
in the same temperatures and behaved similarly. 

Paszlavsky (1883) carried out some experiments to determine the 
effect of temperature on the activities of this insect and gave the fol- 
lowing results: 
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At —8° C. insects were inactive and frozen. 

At 1° C. insects were still inactive. 

At 2° to 3° C. insects moved a leg or antenna. 

At 5° C. insects moved their bodies slowly. 

At 7° C. insects moved more easily. 

At 10° C. insects moved normally. 

These figures do not agree with my experience with this insect; | 
have had in all, 120 folii emerge in temperatures between 2° and 4° C., 
all of which have been quite active, moving about freely. 

The emergences stated to occur in September and October are I 
think open to doubt; I have collected many of these galls in August and 
September but no gall-wasps emerged from them before December, many 
not coming out until early January. Of the emergences stated to occur 
in following spring [ feel still more doubt; from some hundreds of galls 
without emergence holes collected in February J have had nothing but 
Chalcids or inquilines. 

Among the many hundreds of these galls I have seen I have only 
found one double gall, it measured 36 x 24 mm. and yielded 2 fol, one 
of which emerged on December 14, and the other on December 30. 

As a rule undersized galls only yield Chalcids or inquilines but I 
had a number of folii emerge from galls ranging from 5-10 mm. in dia- 
meter, larger galls of from 16-29 mm. in diameter give generally a higher 
yield of the gall-wasps. 

The galls of this species frequently contain larvae of Chalcids which 
prey upon the larvae of the gall-wasps, or those of the inquilines that 
may be living in them; these attacks are often so heavy that large num- 
bers of the galls fail to yield a single gall-wasp, and undoubtedly con- 
tribute largely to the scarcity of these galls observed in some years; the 
inquiline Synergus are also responsible to a certain extent by encroaching 
on the living space of the gall-wasp larvae, which is particularly notice- 
able in the smaller galls. From a series of 550 galls collected from 5 
different localities I had emerge, 127 folii, 70 Syntomaspis cyanea Boh., 
55 Torymus nigricornis Boh., 57 Eurytoma rosae Nees., and 445 Synergus 
pallicornis Htg., the inquiline. The comparatively small number of F. 
rosae was rather surprising, this Chalcid is a general parasite of the 
inquiline larvae inhabiting galls on the Oak and Rose, and is often 
present in considerable numbers. The other two Chalcids, S. cyanea and 
T. nigrocornis, attack the larvae of folii; in addition to those previously 
mentioned, 7 small Chalcids (a Péeromalus sp.) also emerged. With few 
exceptions the majority of the Chalcids and Synergi emerged in the 
second year between the end of April and the end of May; during June 
and July a small number of S. pallicornis, E. rosae, S. cyanea and T. 
nigricornis emerged, 14 of the last species also emerged on August 2. 


THe BrsExuaL GENERATION. 
Cynips folii L. form taschenbergi Schlcht.:—Of this, the alternate 
sexual generation, I can add little to what I have already published 
(1940), I have only found the galls which are formed from buds, and are 
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purple in colour, on Q. robur and in the following additional localities : 
Ashtead Common, Banks Common, Banstead, Banstead Wood, Effing- 
ham Common, Ockham Common, and Park Downs, Banstead, all in Sur- 
rey. Like those of folii the number of galls seen have fluctuated from 
year to year. The majority of the gall-wasps emerge in May and very 
few parasites or inquilines inhabit the galls, these emerge at the same 
time as the gall-wasps. 
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INTERIM NOTES ON PIERIS NAPI L. 
By J. Antony THompson, M.A., 


Read 26th November 1952. 


Some time ago our Society once more did me the honour to invite 
me to read a paper and, as I forecast in my earlier work, I decided to 
produce some further notes on Pieris napi L. Unfortunately a long in- 
disposition during the summer, followed, this term, by a double short- 
age of staff, has caused my work to be seriously interrupted, and I am 
afraid that what I now have to lay before you is far from what I could 
wish, and I can only ask for your indulgence for the meagre results. 

In order to give some form of cohesion to these notes, | have decided 
to divide them into four sections, one for each phase of the butterfiy’s 
metamorphosis. 

Tur Ovum.—As I think is now generally known, napi is a very easy 
butterfly to breed, pairing and laying readily under all but the most 
adverse conditions. I have had eggs laid during every month of the 
year with the exceptions of November, December, and January and the 
only difficulty has occasionally been a tendency to infertility, though 
this does not seem to be governed in any way by the earliness or lateness 
of the oviposition. 


One interesting fact which I have to report is the presence in one 
brood of a proportion of turquoise blue eggs, a colour which does not 
seem to have been recorded before in this butterfly; the remaining eggs 
of this brood were divided between the normal straw colour and a much 
darker orange-tinted yellow which I have recorded before in several other 
instances. The blue eggs, I might add, produced an equally high per- 
centage of fertility as the yellow ones so they were not in any way 
diseased. One remaining point of interest is that, if the weather is 
cold, particularly in the very early and very late months, it may be 
seventeen or eighteen days before the larvae make their appearance 
which is a period longer than most recorded in the text books and which 
JT have no doubt occurs also in the wild with these very early and late 
pairings. 

Tue Larva.—A great deal has been written about cannibalism in 
butterfly larvae. Napi often devours other members of its family but, 
so far as my observations go, only during a food shortage and then their 
favourite diet, if available, seems to be newly formed, soft pupae. I 
have never seen one larva actually devour another, although some mys- 
terious disappearances have supplied a certain amount of circumstantial 
evidence that cannibalism has been committed but, if kept short of food 
towards the end of a brood, large larvae are particularly addicted to 
those of their brothers which have just completed the pupal change. I 
have never known a pupa, once bitten, to produce a butterfly, even 
though it has only had a slight nip. 
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It has often been said that napi larvae prefer to feed on the under- 
neath of the leaves. I have carried out a certain number of experiments 
in this direction, all of which have supplied evidence that it is not the 
surface of the leaf which matters but whichever side is not exposed to 
the direct rays of the light, so that if a leaf has turned backwards the 
larvae will feed on the upper surface. It seems to be a desire to avoid 
the light, or possibly to seek shelter from marauders, which determines 
the choice of feeding position and not the texture of the leaf itself as, I 
understand, has been generally supposed. 

Tue Pupa.—Ffor a long time I have been anxious to undertake breed- 
ing experiments to discover the genetics of pupal colour and markings 
but, so far, I have not had time to collect enough records to produce 
data worthy of your notice. A great deal has been written about pupal 
colour being governed by the choice of site but my own observations have 
rather prompted me to believe that, in the case of the genus Pieris at 
any rate, this is asking the cart to pull the horse. The green pupae 
supply an overwhelming percentage of those butterflies which have 
inherited the factor for continuous broods. My figures show that, in the 
late summer broods, buff pupae, without exception, are those specimens 
which will spend the winter in this state whereas the green ones, and 
those intermediate in colour, will in a large number of cases emerge 
without delay. What I think really happens when the larva comes to 
determine a site on which to pupate is that those larvae which are to 
overwinter choose a site which will be as safe as possible for this pur- 
pose; thus, an overwintering larva will seek a wall or some other dingy 
coloured spot where it will proceed to turn into a buff pupa to avoid 
pupating on a green leaf which will die down in the winter or in some 
other way be destroyed. Those individuals which intend to emerge 
directly and which therefore will mostly be green or greenish pupae will 
not be in need of finding a spot suitable for passing the winter months 
and will consequently pupate on the ordinary leaf or stem of the plant 
where they lie, thus producing a green pupa on a green surface. I see 
no reason why a larva should not be aware in some way of whether it is 
to overwinter or not, as this would only be one of many phenomena of 
knowledge in animals which are so far unexplained but which are with- 
out doubt inherited with each particular tendency. Where I have been 
able to supply larvae with alternative sites there have been very few 
exceptions to the theory which I have put forward and in nearly every 
case the overwintering (buff) pupae have appeared on surfaces of a 
similar colour together with the few green or greenish individuals which 
have also inherited the overwintering tendency; the green ones which 
are to emerge immediately have pupated on the leaf or stem, though 
there are more exceptions to this latter choice than to the former. 


In addition to having blue eggs I have had a few blue pupae! 
These, however, do not present a case similar to that of the ova as they 
have all turned black and died and I think that this bluish colour which 
sometimes appears in one or more pupae of a brood is merely the 
beginning of that devastating pestilence of which we commonly speak 
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as ‘‘blacking-off.’’ Some time ago I saw a note from Mr. Robinson de- 
scribing his successes with larvae which were beginning to turn black 
by subjecting them to a bath of a 10% solution of T.C.P. I have tried 
this with napi and found it to be most successful. In fact, if the disease 
has been detected early enough in the larva, a cure has always been 
effected, the only failures being with those which have appeared to be 
too far gone before bathing. This summer I have sprayed my cages with 
this T.C.P. solution at regular intervals and have found the incidence 
of “‘blacking-off’’ to be considerably reduced. I wonder if this scourge 
is the same, or a parallel, disease to that which Pasteur discovered in 
Silk moths? From what I have read, it would appear to present re- 
markably similar phenomena and this is another matter on which I am 
still collecting evidence to be able to put forward a definite opinion. 


Warmth is a very important factor in successful eclosion of the 
butterfly. Some of my continuous brooded strains have, ipso facto, 
emerged in very cold weather and I have often found that an apparent 
inability to dry their wings has been rectified by bringing them into a 
warm room where the insects have dried quickly. It may well be that 
this is a contributory cause of the disappearance of these butterflies in 
the wild state during the winter—a fact which has always puzzled me 
as there must always be plenty of butterflies all over the country which 
are carrying the continuous brooded factor and which should, there- 
fore, continue to appear throughout the winter months in the fields 
and the lanes. It looks to me as if the cold prevents such butterflies 
from drying their wings properly and therefore only the overwintering 
specimens survive, which would appear to indicate that the factor 
for continuous brooding is recessive, a number of overwintering examples 
being heterozygotes which produce the due proportion of second and 
third emergences in the summer. It is true that cold retards feeding 
and the growth of the larva, but there are no instances, at any rate to 
my knowledge, of larvae of napi being found in the wild state nibbling 
throughout the winter. Before leaving the pupa, it may be interesting 
to record that I have had one instance, and one only, of a napi remain- 
ing in the pupa throughout two winters and then successfully producing 
a butterfly, and as I speak from data supplied by 11,000 pupae, I should 
imagine that this is an uncommon event, although I have had it before 
in Euchloé cardamines. The napi in question produced a fine butterfly 
this summer and came from a brood which had pupated in 1950, and 
which had produced butterflies during each of the three years concerned. 
She paired readily and produced a healthy brood from which I hope to 
gather some details of the inheritance of this peculiarity. 


THE Imaco.—Before, proceeding with my remarks under this head- 
ing, may I correct a mistake which I made in my previous paper before 
you when [ asserted that males will not pair with females which had 
already been fertilised. Soon after the publication of that paper I 
heard from Mr. Bowden that he had irrefutable evidence to the con- 
trary and, to rub the matter in, within a few months of receiving his 
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letter the same thing happened in my own cages. It is, however, a 
rare event. 

I had hoped by now to be able to produce a comprehensive account 
of the inheritance of albinism in this butterfly but so many different 
matters have cropped up with these strains that I am beginning to 
think that there is more to it than meets the eye. There is no doubt 
that albinism, qua albinism, is a simple recessive but the work has been 
very greatly complicated by the difference in colour and degree of the 
albino markings which range from a form so extreme as to appear trans- 
parent to those of a deep purplish grey. A further complication arose 
last year when, on mating two albinos of quite extreme degree, I pro- 
duced a brood not of extreme examples as I had expected but of the 
deep purplish type, which seems to me to show that there is nothing 
cumulative about this inheritance but that the colour, or degree, is 
produced by a different set of genes from the simple albino gene but 
which only appear in conjunction with the latter as modifiers, though 
it is now apparent that this modification does not necessarily increase 
in intensity when extreme examples are paired, as it does in the case of 
the melanic forms. So before I can give a full account of the 
inheritance of albinism all these modifiers will have to be thoroughly 
investigated. Incidentally, I have always seen these butterflies described 
in print simply as ‘‘albinos’’ whereas it would appear that the form is 
referable to ab. obsoleta, which is described in Miiller and Kautz’s work ; 
I remember that the description is merely ‘‘with all markings matt’’ and 
I think that Miiller is the author, though I have not the book here to 
check the latter point. In any case, the word ‘‘matt’’ would seem to 
fit the appearance of these albinos except for the most extreme examples, 
and the excellent figure in the book, I remember, seems to tally. 

The difficulties to which I referred at the beginning of this paper 
have prevented me from being able to put before you more than one 
new form. This is the aberration which was bred fairly frequently by 
the late H. W. Head but for which I can find no description, where the 
spots are very much nearer to the outer margin than in normal speci- 
mens, in extreme cases only a thin patch of white scales being present 
to separate the spot from the margin. I name this form translata ab. 
nov. 

3 type bred 12.vii.1951, N. C. Storer. In coll. N. C. Storer. 

do cotype bred 8.viii.1949, N. T. Easton. In coll. N. T. Easton. 


T expect that most of you will have become devotees of The Entomo- 
logist’s Record since its wonderful rejuvenation and improvement at the 
hands of its new administrators and you may, therefore, have read the 
note of mine which appeared in Vol. 64, pages 75-8, recording the names 
for yellow forms. Since this note appeared I have had several enquiries 
from correspondents regarding the crossing of these two varieties, 
namely, the brilliant citron yellow form established by Head, a reces- 
sive, which occurs in both sexes and on both surfaces, and the well 
known so called buff form which has a sex-limited inheritance and which 
occurs only on the upper surface of the females. If these two forms 
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are crossed, with the suitable genetic parents, both varieties will appear 
together, the coppery colour of the sex-limited form being superimposed 
to a greater or less degree upon the brilliant yellow in Head’s form, 
from which it would appear possible that these two forms are not allelo- 
morphs. In very rare cases, where the sex-limited form is in very 
strong dosage, it will be necessary to look at the underside of the butter- 
fly to see whether or not it is also of Head’s form in which case, of 
course, the basal area of the underside of the forewings will be the usual 
citron yellow, though the coppery suffusion has, to all intents and pur- 
poses, obliterated this colour on the upper surface. In minor forms, the 
upper sides may be many beautiful blends of the two shades. In con- 
clusion, for those who may not have read my note in The Entomologist’s 
Record, may I put forward a plea for the retention of the name ab. 
sulphurea Schoyen, instead of hibernica Schmidt, at any rate until 
Schoyen’s type has been investigated. The reasons for this are fully 
set out in the note which I have mentioned and I do not wish to recapi- 
tulate as I expect that most of you will have read the magazine, but in 
any case if Schoyen’s type is unsatisfactory the name would appear to 
be either flava Cockerell or citronea Frohawk; in no way can the name 
hibernica Schmidt be justified. 


May I once more entreat your pardon for producing before you a 
series of such disconnected and unfinished notes and say that I hope, at 
some time in the future, when I can find a little peace from pedagogy, 
I may have another opportunity to make amends. 

Nore. 

Mr. S. R. Bowden subsequently furnished the following comments 
on Mr. J. Antony Thompson’s paper in which he gives some of his own 
experiences with this species. 

Tue LArvA.—Some larvae in their last instar prefer to stand above 
the leaves. 

Tor Pupa.—(a) Buff pupae formed in late summer do not quite in- 
variably winter as such. A small proportion may emerge at once. 

(b) There can hardly be any single recessive factor for continuous 
brooding (S), since if there were, a mating of two S individuals would 
always produce only S progeny. This seldom happens. The matter is 
certainly more complex and by no means independent of environmental 
influences such as illumination and temperature. 


(c) It seems likely that the failure of double-wintering pupae to 
produce butterflies is due to loss of water or to exhaustion of some 
metabolic reserve, as pupae stored at low temperature are usually cap- 
able of emergence after two winters. 


Tue Imaco.—It is not clear from Rober’s (not Miiller’s) description 
of obsoleta that the ‘‘albino’’ is meant. He does not mention the charac- 
teristic translucency. Miiller states that Rober was describing an ab. 
of P. bryoniae bryoniae. I am making enquiries about the type speci- 
men, but not very hopefully. Certainly albinos of napi have been re- 
ferred to obsoleta by several Austrian writers, including Kautz and 
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Ryszka. If not obsoleta Roéb., the albino is pallidus (presumably this 
should be pallida) Frohawk. Another Austrian author, Emil Neschner, 
has described as f. headi a spring-form male sulphurea albino ‘‘entirely 
without markings’. It is, of course, merely a combination-form; I ex- 
hibited an extreme example a few years ago. 


In reply Mr. Thompson writes as follows :— 


THE Larva.—As will be seen from my paper my remarks merely state 
that I have ‘‘evidence’’. There are, no doubt, many exceptions to the 
usual practice. 


THe Pura.—(a) Although my statement about overwintering buff 
pupae is only an empirical generalisation I suggest that Mr. Bowden 
may have fallen into the same trap as I did for nearly twenty years; 
only recently have | discovered that all my apparently ‘‘buff’’ pupae 
which do not overwinter have a scarcely perceptible green tinge towards 
the head and thorax which can only be discerned by very careful com- 
parison with the true buffs with which T had classified them for many 
years (I do not refer to the obviously intermediate ones). It is these 
pupae which supply the butterflies emerging the same year and I now 
think that they are in some way connected with the greens and inter- 
mediates. 

(b) It is quite possible to mate two S individuals and to extract a 
strain which always produces S progeny. I have done this several times. 
May I also point out that I have dealt with this matter at some length 
in a previous paper (Proc. S.L. and ent. nat. Hist. Soc., 1946-47: 
117 et seq.). 

(c) T quite agree. 


THe Imaco.—Many albinos have no sign of any translucency—the 
opposite end of the cline to the clear ones—and this is apparently the 
type figured in Miiller. I prefer the biological conceptions by which 
bryoniae would be treated as a form of the species napi, therefore the 
albino varietal name would apply. 
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squamosuin, Stethomeziunr 
stercorarius, Staphylinus 
stigma, Rhynchaerus 
striatum, Asemun 
subvillosus, Ptomophagus 
sulphureus, Cteniopus 
surinamensis, Oryzaephilus 
sutor, Monochamus 
sus, Heptaulacus 

tanaceti, Galeruca 
tardyi, Mesites 
tarsatus, Scydmaenus 
tectus, Ptinus 
terminatus, Cerapheles 
terminatus, Ceuthorhynchus 
terricola, Pristonychus 
testacea, Microcara 

testaceus, Phymatodes 
testaceus, Stilbus 
teutonus, Stenolophus 
thoreyi, Agonum 
triangulum, Ceuthorhynchus 
tuberculatus, Helophorus 
tumidus, Ceuthorhynchus 
turbatus, Ceuthorhynchus 
undecimpunctata, Coccinella 
unicolor, Hister 

urticarium, Apion 
variegatus, Anthribus 
variegatus, Grammoptera 
varipes, Apion 
viciae, Apion 

vicinum, Apion 
viginti-duo, Thea 
villosus, Athous 
virescens, Saprinus 

varidula, Gastrophysa 
wallichii, Thysia 
walshi, Atheta 

winkleri, Ocypus 
Xantholoma, Cafius 


DIPTERA. 
angelicastri, Phytomyza 
anthracina, Agromyza 
anthrisci, Phytomyza 
arbustorum, Eristalis 
aterrima, Phora 
atomarius, Heterostylus 
atra, Thecophora 
atrata, Tanyptera 
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tyndarus, Erebia 
typhae, Nonagria 
ulmella, Bucculatrix 
umbra, Pyrrhia 
umbratica, Cucullia 

umbrifera, Ortholitha 
unanimis, Apamea 
uncula, Eustrotia 

undulata, Calocalpe 
upupana, Ancylis 

urticae, Aglais 
urticae, Spilosoma 
vaccinii, Conistra 
valerianata, Eupithecia 
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variata, Thera 

venata, Ochlodes 
venosata, Eupithecia 
verbasci, Cucullia 
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vestigialis, Agrotis 
vetulata, Philereme 
villica, Arctia 
viminalis, Bombycia 
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viretata, Acasis 
virgaureae, Heodes 
viridana, Tortrix 

viridata, Chlorissa 
viriplaca (dipsacea), Heliothis 
vitellina, Leucania 
vulpinaria, Sterrha 
w-album, Strymonidia 
w-latinum, Hadena 

wailesella, Leucoptera 
wallichi, Brahmea 
xanthographa, Amathes 
ypsillon, Apamea 
ziezac, Notodonta 
zonaria, Nyssia 


MAMMALS. 


(CKORVIOU!. , cooseeassAnoaatiqodsadsocsDessosqncaeooseae 
Dorimouse, Edible 
Dormouse, English 
Kudu, Greater 
Mouse, Harvest 
Mouse, Short-tailed field 
Nutria 
Rat, Brown 


ODONATA. 


affinis, Aeshna 
armatum, Coenagrion 
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(iii); in line 16, for (iii) read (ii); in line 17, for (ii) read (iii). 


In our Proceedings for 1951/52 on p. 29, in line 14, for (ii) read 
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